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PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Ethnological  Society  has  been  retarded  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
foresee  or  prevent,  in  the  present  instance,  but  which 
will  be  provided  against  in  future.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, trust  that  its  contents  wiQ  be  found  both  varied 
and  valuable ;  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society  leads  them  to  hope  that  in  future  years 
they  will  be  able  to  give  still  greater  importance  to  their 
publications. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Society  has  not  hitherto  enabled  the  Council  to  illustrate 
the  papers  in  its  Transactions  with  engravings,  but  that 
those  which  accompany  Mr.  Robert  Clarke's  paper  on  the 
Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  .present  volume,  were 
engraved  for  it  by  means  of  a  private  subscription 
among  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  They  arc 
taken  from  a  series  of  beautiful  drawings  of  the  natives 
of  that  colony  by  Mrs.  Clarke  ;  and  it  is  but  right  to  say 
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that,  although  they  are  as  accurate  copies  as  could  be 
made  under  the  circumstances,  and  are,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  they  represent 
but  feebly  the  excellence  of  the  original  drawings,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  before  long  be  published  in  entire, 
and  with  the  utmost  fidelity  that  modem  inventions  in 
reproducing  art  can  give  to  them.  It  would  be  a  publi- 
cation of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  ethnologist. 

Thos.  Wright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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I. — Abstract  of  a  Report  of  the  Ethnological  Papers  read  at 
the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Sep- 
tember  1861.  By  James  Hunt,  Secretary  to  Section  E, 
and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Db.  Hunt  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  report  to  the  Society 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester, 
the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  science  of  Ethnology  was 
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as  great  as  that  shown  at  the  previous  meeting  at  Oxford.  It 
will  also  be  gratifying  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  to  learn, 
that  to  their  President,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  was  entrusted  the  honour 
of  presiding  over  the  Section.  The  people  of  Manchester  did  all 
in  their  power  to  provide  suitable  and  convenient  accommodation 
for  the  members ;  and  Section  E  was  especially  well  provided  for 
in  the  large  lecture-hall  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  this  meeting  the  most  successful  for 
Ethnology,  but  some  good  papers.  As  a  faithful  reporter,  he  was 
bound  to  state,  that  in  this  respect  there  was  a  very  great  defi- 
ciency. Altogether  thei:e  were  twenty-five  papers  read  before 
the  Section.  Many  of  them,  he  thought,  were  foreign  to  both 
ethnology  and  geography,  and  consisted  of  questions  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  ship-canals,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the 
formation  of  icebergs.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  geographical, 
had  been  previously  read  in  London. 

Dr.  Hunt  expressed  a  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge,  the  Fellows  of  this  Society 
would  attend  in  larger  numbers ;  and  that  they  should,  in  the 
mean  time,  use  their  best  energies  to  induce  both  travellers  and 
thinkers  to  send  contributions  which  should  be  worthy  of  the 
science  of  Ethnology.  Dr.  Hunt  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  papers  read  before  the  Association,  many  of  which  would 
during  the  Session  be  read  before  the  Society,  and  printed  «t 
length.    The  following  is  an — 

Abstract  of  a  Paper  entitled  *  Remarks  on  the  English  Gypsies 
and  their  Dialect/  (read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Sept.  7th,  1861.)     By  Bath  C.  Smaet,  F.E.S. 

This  Paper  professed  to  be  simply  a  contribution  to  our  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  English  Gypsies,  and  the  existing  state 
of  their  language,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  deal  with  the  wider 
question  of  the  history,  origin  and  afiinities  of  the  gypsy  race. 

The  writer  commenced  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  English  Gypsies,  and  to  the  common  obser- 
vation of  their  swarthy  skin,  dark  bushy  hair,  black  piercing  eyes, 
etc. ;  he  added,  as  noteworthy  features  in  the  gypsy  physiognomy, 
the  prevalence  amongst  the  tribe  of  a  well-developed  aquiline  nose, 
atid  the  oblique  setting  of  the  orbital  arches,  which  slope  upwards 
towards  the  root  of  the  nose,  forming  together  but  one  common 
arch,  instead  of  segments  of  two  separate  circles.  After  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  their  physiological  and  psychical  peculiarities,  he 
proceeded  to  the  more  especial  subject  of  his  paper,  viz.,  the 
actual  condition,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  English  dialect  of  the 
gypsy.    His  remarks  on  this  point  were  based  on  a  vocabulary  of 
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eight  hundred  words,  recently  collected  hy  himself  among  various 
gypsy  families  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Hitherto,  the 
Miglish  gypsies  had  been  rather  neglected  in  this  respect :  the 
first  English  vocabulary,  the  small  one  of  Bryant's,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1785,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  but  its  value  is  im- 
paired by  many  obvious  blunders.  A  very  accurate  list  of  words, 
but  more  limited  than  it  at  first  sight  appears  on  account  of  its 
numerous  repetitions,  is  that  of  Colonel  Harriot,  published  in 
1830  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  these, 
together  with  scattered  references  to  the  English  dialect  in  Mr. 
Sorrow's  writings  on  the  gypsies,  representing  all  the  original 
investigations  deserving  mention  that  have  been  undertaken  in 
this  country. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  explained,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
the  principles  of  composition  observed  in  the  formation  of  the 
more  complex  gypsy  words,  and  especially  the  use  of  the  termi- 
nations 'mengro',  *escro^  and  'pen'.  The  common  employment 
of  punning  appellatives  was  shown  by  various  instances,  e.  g. 
Bedford  (town  of  that  name)  is  construed  by '  Lalopeero',  literally, 
*  red  foot'.  Thcf  frequent  interchange  of  the  consonants  (mutes 
and  liquids)  was  demonstrated  by  numerous  examples,  accounting 
for  discrepancies  in  the  orthography  of  different  collectors. 

The  writer  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  grammar, 
and  pointed  out  the  traces  of  inflexions  still  to  be  found  in  the 
several  parts  of  speech.  Specimens  were  given  of  the  distinction 
of  gender,  of  case-endings  in  nouns  and  pronouns,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural,  and  of  the  degrees  of  comparison,  and  also  of 
the  remnants  of  the  ancient  mode  of  conjugating  the  verb,  which 
have  been  retained  in  some  of  their  common  phrases.  Lastly,  a 
list  of  prepositions  was  given,  with  their  corresponding  Hindus- 
tani post-positiona  Of  the  syntax  it  was  remarked,  that  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  sentences  were  arranged  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language.  The  writer  con- 
cluded by  referring  to  the  urgent  necessity  that  existed  for  col- 
lecting, without  more  delay,  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  English- 
Gypsy  dialect,  as,  from  various  specified  causes,  it  is  fast  degene- 
rating and  dying  out. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hunt  for  his  report  was  proposed  by 
the  President,  and  carried  unanimously. 


B2. 
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IL — On  the  Connexion  between  Ethnology  and  Physical 
Geography.    By  John  Crawfubd,  Esq.,  President 

Man  will  be  found  savage,  barbarous,  or  civilized,  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  country  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast. 
Beginning  with  the  conditions  least  fevourable  to  his  progress, 
and  rising  to  those  which  are  most  auspicious,  I  proceed  at  once 
to  illustrate  this  principle  by  a  few  examples :  such  a  sketch  may 
perhaps  be  useful  in  showing  the  scope  of  our  science. 

Mere  intemperance  of  climate,  independent  of  any  other  ob- 
stacle, is  sufficient  to  prevent  man  from  making  any  advance  to- 
wards civilization,  and  to  hold  him  permanently  in  the  savage 
state.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic,  sub-Arctic, 
Antarctic,  and  sub-Antarctic  regions  are  examples.  The  Esqui- 
maux is  ike  most  striking  :  dwelling  where  the  year  consists  but 
of  one  day  and  one  night,  where  snow  and  glaciers  are  substitutes 
for  the  green  earth,  where  no  plant  yielding  food  for  man  will 
grow,  and,  save  the  dog,  no  domestic  animal  live,  advancement  is 
impossible.  The  Esquimaux  alone  can  live  in  such  a  region, 
and  only  as  hunters  and  fishermen,  leading  a  nomadic  life  over 
its  vast  surface.  Under  such  adverse  circumstances,  we  only 
» wonder  at  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  arts,  with  stones, 
bones,  sinews,  skins  and  dnft-wood  their  sole  appliances. 

There  are  lands,  indeed,  which,  from  mere  inclemency,  seem 
incapable  of  supporting  human  life  at  all,  and  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  inhabited.  The  islands  of  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla,  within  the  Arctic,  and  New  Shetland  within  the  Antarctic 
circles,  are  examples.  Even  more  temperate  Iceland  had  no 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  was  unpeopled  until  colonised  about 
a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  this  by  one  of  the  most  highly-gifted 
races  of  man, — the  same  that  has  twice  conquered  IVance  and 
England.  Iceland  supports  cattle,  but  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  kind  of  bread-corn,  and,  equal  in  extent  to  Ireland,  has  but 
50,000  inhabitants,  quiescent  but  respectable.  If  instead  of 
being  Scandinavians,  they  had  been  Esquimaux,  or  red  men,  they 
would  have  been  wandering  fishermen  and  hunters:  as  white 
men,  they  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  live  at  all  had 
they  not  brought  with  them  the  rude  arts  of  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  ninth  century. 

I  take  my  next  illustration  from  a  country  of  a  very  different 
character,  Australia.  The  great  mass  of  this  continent  lies  in 
a  temperate  region,  with  well-marked  seasons ;  the  rest  in  a 
tropical  one.  The  climate  of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been 
tested  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  land  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  forest,  always  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the 
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^arly  advancement  of  civilization.  With  these  exceptions,  it 
possesses  no  peculiar  advantages :  it  has  no  great  range  of  high 
mountains,  and  hence  no  great  navigable  rivers,  while,  from  the 
same  cause,  a  vast  extent  of  its  surface  is  an  arid  desert  of  sand. 
Compared  to  its  area,  it  has  but  a  small  extent  of  coast-line, 
because  little  indented  by  gulfs,  bays,  or  inlets;  hence  it  is 
wanting  in  facility  of  intercommunication.  It  contained  no 
native  plant  available  to  cultivation  for  human  food,  and  no 
native  animal  amenable  to  domestication,  the  dog  excepted, — of 
small  value  in  such  a  climate.  Under  such  discouragements,  and 
without  communication  with  strangers,  any  advancement  in  civi- 
lization would  have  been  impossible,  even  had  its  native  inhabit- 
ants been  of  the  most  highly-gifted  races  of  man.  Mentally  and 
physically  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  feeblest,  consist- 
ing of  hordes  of  black,  ill-formed,  unseemly,  naked  savages,  pos- 
sessed of  no  arts,  except  those  which  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
bare  existence  from  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  or 
the  water.  Equal  in  extent  to  China,  the  whole  population  of 
Australia  did  not,  probably,  exceed  in  number  that  of  a  single 
town  of  that  empire. 

Little  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  this  distant  and  unpro- 
mising land  was  selected  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  English 
felons-:  in  due  time  it  was  found  excellently  adapted  for  sheep, 
although  no  native  animal  of  that  family  existed  in  it ;  and 
chiefly  by  their  instrumentality  the  population  of  the  strangers 
tose  to  half  a  million.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  found  to  be  rich  in 
gold,  a  fact  which  the  natives  had  not  discovered,  and  if  they  had, 
the  precious  metal  would  have  been  of  no  more  value  to  them  than 
the  quartz-rock  which  contains  it  The  gold  has  more  than 
doubled  the  civilized  population,  and  with  the  wool  of  the  sheep, 
is  exported  to  the  enrichment  of  the  colonists  and  the  world  at 
large,  to  the  yearly  value  of  fifteen  millions.  At  even  less  than 
its  recent  rate  of  increase,  Australia  will,  in  a  century's  time,  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  wealthy, 
proud,  and  formidable  nation  of  Anglo-Saxons, — ^mighty  con- 
querors, and  most  probably  troublesome  neighbours. 

The  tropical  Andaman  islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  are  an 
example  of  a  land  even  more  inauspicious  than  Australia  itself. 
With  the  exception  of  external  form,  and  of  climate  not,  however, 
specially  fisivourable,  every  other  condition  indispensable  to  human 
progress  seems  here  wanting.  The  country  is  covered  by  a  dense 
and  intractable  forest,  produces  no  plants  fit  for  human  food, 
and  not  one  animal  amenable  to  domestication;  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  small  hogs,  apes,  and  reptiles,  hardly  any  large 
animals  at  alL  The  aborigines  are  a  small,  feeble  race  of  black 
negros,  in  physical  form  much  below  even  the  unpromising  Aus- 
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ti^lians.  These  abject  and  ill-favoured  savages  are  found  at  no 
considerable  distance  from  the  handsome  and  long-civilized  Hindus, 
and  still  nearer  to  the  stout,  well-fed,  and  weU-clothed  Burmese. 

Within  the  last  three  years  we  have  ourselves  formed  a  penal 
station  in  the  Andamans,  where  there  are  some  good  harbours  ;  and 
clearing  the  forest,  we  have  introduced  with  success  the  cultivated 
plants  and  domestic  animals  of  India, — taking,  of  necessity,  no 
more  account  of  the  natives  than  of  their  fellow  inhabitants,  the 
baboons.  The  civilized  European  will  make  something  even  of 
the  unpromising  Andamans, — ^from  the  creation  of  man  the  abode 
of  feeble  savages. 

In  the  same  southern  hemisphere  with  Australia  lies  a  land  of 
less  extent  but  of  far  higher  attributes  than  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, The  two  islands  which  mainly  compose  it  lie  within  the 
same  latitudes  as  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago.  Their  coast 
line  is  deeply  indented,  furnishing  gulfs,  bays,  and  harbours ;  their 
soil  is  fertile,  and  high  mountains  secure  a  perennial  supply  of 
water.  With  these  natural  advantages,  however,  they  possessed, 
when  discovered,  no  native  plant  amenable  to  cultivation,  or 
animal  capable  of  domestication ;  for  the  yam,  the  batata,  and 
the  taro  (caladium  esculentum),  were  imported  exotics,  and  dogs 
(for  want  of  suitable  food,  small  and  few)  also  were  imported 
strangers.  The  inhabitants  themselves  were  immigrants  from  the 
intertropical  isles  of  the  Pacific,  as  attested  by  the  identity  of 
their  physical  form  and  language  with  those  of  these  islands. 
For  lack  of  animal  food — ^for  they  had  destroyed  the  gigantic 
struthian  birds  of  their  country  before  they  were  known  to  Euro- 
peans— the  New  Zealanders  betook  themselves  to  eating  one 
another,  and  were  the  most  open  and  avowed  cannibals  on  record. 
They  would  have  been  even  more  abject  savages  than  they  were, 
had  they  not  brought  with  them  the  above-named  cultivated 
plants.  Without  these  it  is,  indeed,  diflScult  to  imagine  how  they 
could  have  existed  at  all ;  and  in  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
New  Zealand  was  peopled  before  their  arrival 

Notwithstanding  this,  our  experience  of  the  New  Zealanders 
has  shown  them  to  possess  more  courage  and  capacity  than  Etiro- 
peans  have  ever  found  in  any  other  wild  race.  In  these  qualities 
they  are  a  contrast  to  the  feeble  and  efieminate  people  of  the 
tropics,  from  whom  they  sprang — a  difierence  of  character  which 
can  hardly  have  arisen  from  any  other  cause  than  that  of  a  com- 
paratively rigorous  climate,  necessitating  exertion. 

The  vast  continent  of  America,  temperate,  tropical,  and  equa- 
torial, naturally  possesses  many  of  the  essential  properties  requi- 
site for  the  promotion  of  a  high  civilization,— -deeply  indented 
coasts,  high  mountain -chains,  and  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world, 
with  lakes  equivalent  to  inland  seas.     It  was,  for  the  most  part^ 
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covered  with  deep  forests,  unconquerable  by  the  feeble  efforts  of 
savages,  clear  mountain  plateaux  and  prairies  being  the  excep- 
tions. Instead  of  the  many  cereals  of  the  old  worid,  it  had  but 
a  single  corn.  It  had  no  domestic  beast  of  draught,  and  virtually 
but  a  single  beast  of  burden,  of  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  power 
of  the  camel,  and  even  this  one  confined  to  a  moimtain  region, 
for  which  alone  it  was  fit. 

There  existed,  of  course,  in  America  no  nomadic  race  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  to  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Within 
fifty  years,  however,  of  its  discovery  some  tribes  had  bred  the 
horse,  and  now  some  of  the  pampas  and  lianas  of  South  America 
are  infested  by  robber  tribes  as  dangerous  as  Bedouins. 

But  the  greatest  defect  of  America  consisted  in  its  race  of  man. 
Below  the  negro  of  Africa  in  physical  strength,  and  below  the 
Malay  in  intelligence,  the  same  race,  with  inconsiderable  va- 
rieties, pervaded  the  whole  continent  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to 
the  confines  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  highest  civilization  reached 
by  the  American  race  was  that  which  existed  on  the  high  plateau 
of  the  Andes,  but  even  that  was  far  below  the  degree  which  had 
been  attained  by  second  and  third-rate  nations  of  Asia  ;  the  suf- 
ficient proof  of  which  is,  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had 
not  invented  letters,  nor  discovered  the  art  of  making  iron  mal- 
leable, as  all  of  these  had  done. 

In  that  portion  of  America  extending  from  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where,  about  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  savage  hunters  alone  wandered,  there  now  exists,  planted 
within  that  comparatively  brief  period,  an  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion as  numerous  as  that  of  the  country  which  colonized  it,  and 
of  the  same  rank  of  civilization,  a  fact  which  attests  beyond  all 
question  the  natural  capacity  of  this  region  for  developing  the 
highest  powers  of  man.  This  great  and  prosperous  people  imi- 
tates the  country  from  whence  it  sprang  in  all  things, — virtues, 
vices,  and  follies.  In  obedience  to  this  example  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  shedding  its  own  blood  and  wasting  its  own  wealth 
to  no  rational  purpose. 

Before  the  white  man,  the  red  one  in  his  rudest  state  disappears, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
but  when  the  inferior  race  is  in  too  advanced  a  state  to  undergo 
•fliis  process  the  two  races  intermix,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  highest.  The  present  condition  of  society  on  the  plateau  of 
the  Andes  is  the  most  striking  example  of  this  deterioration. 

The  huge  mass  of  land  which  we  call  Africa^  extending  over 
seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  although  almost  an  island,  has  a  coast 
less  indented  than  any  other  of  the  great  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  has  no  high  chain  of  mountains  comparable  to  those  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  hence  no  great  navigable  rivers  like  theirs. 
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It  wants  also  their  inland  seas  and  great  lakea  Much  of  its  area 
consists  of  wild  sandy  deserts,  and  much  of  primeval  and  peren- 
nial tropical  forest,  more  difficult  for  transit  than  the-Sandy  Desert 
itself. 

These  natural  obstacles  are  hindrances  to  intercommunication^ 
and  therefore  to  social  progress.  The  races  of  man  which  inhabit 
Africa  correspond  with  the  disadvantages  of  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. Taking  the  capacity  to  invent  written  letters,  to  construct 
durable  architectural  monuments,  and  to  form  powerful  states  as 
tests  of  capacity  for  civilization,  Africa  may  be  briefly  sketched. 
To  the  north  of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  bordered  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  have  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  in  climate  and  produc- 
tions far  more  European  than  African.  The  aboriginal  people  of 
this  region,  the  Numidians  and  Mauritaneans,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Eabyles  and  Berbers,  were  in  physical  form  and  mental 
endowment  more  European,  or  perhaps  Asiatic,  than  African. 
The  countrymen  of  Jugurtha  had  invented  letters,  built  durable 
monuments,  and  acquired  such  military  skill  and  power  as  to 
enable  them,  sometimes,  to  defeat  Soman  armies.  Their  territorial 
limits,  however,  were  too  narrow,  and  their  political  skill  too  small, 
to  enable  them  to  construct  an  empire,  and  for  two  thousand  years 
they  have  been  subjugated  by  a  succession  of  invaders. 

Egypt,  like  Barbary,  has  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate 
and  of  the  peculiar  and  perennial  fertility  conferred  by  the  Nile, 
without  which  its  narrow  valley  would,  like  the  country  oil  both 
sides  of  it,  be  a  mere  desert  of  sand.  The  race  which  inhabited 
it  was  less  European  or  African  than  Asiatic,  and  in  capacity  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  Chinese.  In  so  favoured  a  locality, 
and  with  such  a  people,  an  early  social  advancement  was  inevit- 
able; but  the  Egyptian  civilization  was  not  a  vigorous  or  an  enter- 
prising one.  The  Egyptians  were  a  home-keeping  people,  who 
never  left  their  own  country,  and  who,  unable  to  defend  it,  have 
been  subdued  by  a  succession  of  invaders  for  now  thirty  ages. 
Had  the  Jews,  a  people  far  more  highly  endowed,  been  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful,  which  their  poor  and  limited  territory 
forbade,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  instiead  of  being  the  bondsmen,  they 
would  have  been  the  masters  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  tropical  and  subtropical  land  watered  by  the  Nile  is  in- 
habited by  a  race  distinct  from  the  Egyptian,  the  Nubian,  black 
in  complexion,  but  with  well-defined  features,  and  wanting  the 
woolly  hair,  the  acute  facial  angle,  the  peculiar  odour,  and  other 
known  characteristics  of  the  true  negro.  Letters  and  architectural 
monuments  attest  an  early  and  original  civilization  of  this  race 
distinct  from,  but  inferior  to,  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  tropical  region  of  Abyssinia  we  find  another  distinct 
African  race,  dwelling  on  an  elevated  plain,  on  a  small  scale  re- 
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sembling  the  plateau  of  the  Andes  which  produced  the  civiliza* 
tions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  race,  distinct  from  the  Nubian, 
and  still  more  so  from  the  negro,  has  produced  a  civilization  of 
its  own,  characterised  by  peculiar  letters  and  a  peculiar  and 
durable  architecture. 

From  the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Continent,  Abyssinia  excepted,  but  the  great  island  of  Mada- 
gascar included,  no  race  of  man  exists  that  has  invented  letters, 
built  durable  architectural  monuments,  or  founded  powerful  com- 
monwealths. Of  the  races  inhabiting  this  territory,  extending 
over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  to 
us  the  most  interesting,  is  the  negro,  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  Possessed  of  great  bodily  strength  and  power  of 
supporting  toil,  the  history  of  the  negros  would  seem  to  show 
that  their  understandings  are  not  in  proportion  to  their  physical 
qualities.  They  have  never  reached  the  civilization  attained  even 
by  some  second-  and  third-rate  races  of  Asia.  Cannibalism,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  prevails  among  some  tribes  of  them  at  the 
present  day,  while  human  sacrifices  by  hecatombs  are  still  prac- 
tised ;  almost  in  sight  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  No  systematic  and 
consistent  form  of  religious  belief  has  ever  originated  with  a  negro 
people,  and  their  belief  may  be  described  as  a  mere  mischievous 
magic. 

Occasionally,  even  when  propitiously  situated  as  to  soil  and 
climate,  and  generally  possessed  of  the  most  material  requisites  to 
civilization,  namely,  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals,  it  is 
not  easy  to  accoimt  for  the  inferiority  of  the  negro,  not  only  to  the 
races  of  Asia  but  even  to  some  races  of  their  own  continent,  ex- 
cept by  attributing  it  to  inferior  mental  powers.  It  is  this  in- 
feriority, combined  with  eminent  capacity  for  mechanical  labour, 
that  has  induced  the  powerful  amongst  themselves  to  make  a  trade 
of  the  weaker,  just  as  other  races  do  of  cattle,  and  which  has 
seduced  foreign  nations  in  all  ages  to  engage  in  the  hateful  trafSc, 
to  abstain  from  which  demands  an  amount  of  moral  restraint  not 
yet  attained  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  reached  by  none  of 
those  of  Asia.  Ten  millions  of  these  negros  are  now  in  the  New 
World,  and  its  islands,  seven  millions  of  whom  are  slaves,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  civilization,  whether  as  regards  the  slave  or 
his  owner. 

The  great  Malayan  and  Philippine  Archipelagos  afford  many 
striking  illustrations  of  the  connexion  between  Physical  Geography 
and  Etibnology,  and  I  shall  adduce  a  few  examples.  The  island 
of  Java,  of  volcanic  formation,  has  a  range  of  high  mountains 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  supplies  rich  plains 
and  valleys  with  an  abundant  perennial  irrigation,  making  this 
island  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  globa     In  form,  Jav2b 
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is  a  long  narrow  island ;  and  althoagh  of  half  the  size  of  Britain, 
no  part  of  it  is  above  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Its  peaceful 
and  docile  inhabitants,  at  present  about  1 2,000,000  in  number, 
have  immemorially  been  in  possession  of  letters  of  their  own  in- 
vention, and  their  country  contains  beautiful  architectural  monu- 
ments, while  the  political  institutions  of  the  Javanese  prove  by 
their  results  that  they  give  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property. 

Opposite  to  Java  in  corresponding  latitudes,  and  not  above  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  it,  lies  Borneo,  fiill  six  times  its  size ; 
but  in  physical  geography  of  a  very  difierent  character.  Like 
Africa  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  a  huge  unbroken  mass  of  land,  parts 
of  which  are  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  no  distinct 
mountain-range  of  great  elevation,  but  its  surface  is  a  congeries  of 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys.  Its  geological  formation,  instead 
of  being  volcanic,  is  primary  and  sedimentary.  It  is  rich  in 
minerals,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  its  coal,  its  antimony,  its  gold,  and 
its  iron ;  but  the  inference  from  our  experience  of  it  is  that  the 
soil  is  comparatively  sterile.  With  the  exception  of  rare  culti- 
vated spots,  its  whole  surface,  as  far  as  known,  is  covered  with  a 
tall  primeval  forest,  nor  is  it  ascertained  that  clear  plains  of  any 
extent  exist. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  of  the  same  race  of  man 
as  those  of  Java,  but  written  language  and  architectural  monu- 
ments are  as  unknown  to  them  as  to  the  negros  of  Africa.  Some 
of  them  have,  however,  made  a  small  social  progress,  domesticate 
a  few  animals  for  food,  but  none  for  labour,  cultivate  a  few 
plants,  weave  textile  fabrics,  and  manufacture  iron ;  while  others 
are  mere  wandering  savages,  all  being  homicidal  and  predatory 
barbarians. 

The  Malay  peninsula,  full  double  the  size  of  Java,  with  some 
advantage  over  it  in  form,  is  generally  of  the  same  geological 
formation  with  Borneo ;  and  as  to  minerals,  it  is  rich  in  tin^iioiL 
and  gold.  like  Borneo,  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  tropical  forest, 
always,  as  already  stated,  a  serious  and  almost  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  early  progress  of  civilizatioiL  The  native  iiUiabitaKts  are  of  j 
the  same  race  as  the  Bomeans,  but  even  lower  in  the  order  Qi\ 
civilization. 

Immediately  east  of  Java  are  two  small  islands,  Bali  and 
Lombok,  of  the  same  geographical  formation  with 
and  like  it,  having  high  ranges  of  mountnina,  the  son 
abundant  irrigation.     Of  the  same  race  with  the 
Borneans,  they  have  letters  aad  momiments,  and 
the  same  state  of  advancement  as  the  Java 
tion,  computed  at  a  million,  ia  probably 
Borneo. 
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to  two  small  islands  now  mentioned,  are  the  two 
.ones  of  Flores  and  Timur,  more  tlian  four  times' 
piiUt  possessing  none  of  their  natural  advantages  for 
i|tfL  The  inhabitants  of  these,  essentially  of  the  same 
C-,  are  a  rude  people,  to  whom  letters  and  monuments 
iuknown. 

^au  peninsula  and  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
cnoinenon  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
\  excepted, — that  of  two  distinct  races  of  man,  dwell- 
intermixing,  in  one  and  tlie  same  land.  These  are 
and  a  diminutive  negro  :  the  latter  leading  an  erratic 
nountains,  in  as  wild  a  state  as  that  of  any  tribe  of 
the  first  with  more  or  less  civilization — even  possess- 
edge  of  letters. 

re  powerful  race  of  negros  than  those  now  named 
w  Guinea,  an  island  almost  equal  in  extent  to  Borneo, 
in  the  same  southern  parallels,  as  fertile  and  populous 
[  divided  from  Australia  only  by  a  strait,  not  exceed- 
liles  broad.  Its  outline  seems  not  unfavourable,  for  it 
to  bays  and  gulfs,  and  is  of  great  length  compared  to 
but  the  island  seems  to  be  without  any  great  chain 
3,  or  extensive  plains,  while  it  is  clad  throughout  by  a 
ial  forest  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  spots  on 
which  rude  Malayan  arts  have  reached,  the  natives  of 
,  are  naked,  wandering,  and  mischievous  savages.  Eace 
^advantages  would  seem  to  have  united  here  against 
)gress. 

ds  of  the  Pacific,  firom  New  Guinea  to  the  Fejee 
eopled  by  negros,  always  in  a  lower  condition  than  the 
^hich  peoples  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the  greater 
yheir  inhabitants  are  certainly  cannibala  Voyagers 
1  one  favourable  distinction  between  these  negros 
Dfwn  and  more  civilized  race.  They  were  always 
t^  while  the  fearer  people  were  invariably  incorrigible 

m  race  in  question,  proved  by  identity  of  physical 
D^oage  to  be  the  same  firom  the  Sandwich  to  the  New 
008,  were  found  on  their  discovery  (the  last-named 
pted)  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  any  native 
kmerica,  except  those  inhabiting  the  plateau  of  the 
18  advancement  they  owed  to  the  possession  of  such 
lants  as  the  yam,  the  batata,  the  bread-fruit,  the  taro 
escolentum,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  sugar-cane,  with 
ic  animals  as  the  dog,  the  hog,  and  common  fowl.  But 
!8t  Americans,  they  had  no  domestic  animals  for  labour, 
lorant  of  iron  and  every  other  metal     Notwithstand- 


1/   '^^ 
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ing,  therefore,  a  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate,  cut  off,  as  they  were, 
from  all  intercourse  with  more  civilized  strangers,  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  civilization  which 
they  were  foimd  to  have  attained  when  Europeans  first  saw  them. 
Such  of  them  as  had  no  domestic  animals,  or  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  them,  were  imdoubtedly  cannibals.  The  people  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  now  Christians,  certainly  were  so  but  eighty 
years  ago. 

Advancing  to  higher  civilizations,  I  may  begin  with  the 
Persian.  Persia  is  a  plateau,  generally  rising  about  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  within  the 
temperate  region,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  sub-tropical.  It 
has  been  epigrammaticaUy  described  as  consisting  of  "salt  desert, 
and  desert  that  is  not  salf  Its  very  lakes,  including  the  Caspian, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  salter  than  the  sea.  In  these  deserts 
the  fertile  spots,  that  is,  those  that  are  supplied  with  water,  are 
few  in  comparison.  To  this  general  character,  however,  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Caspian,  copiously  irrigated  from  a 
range  of  high  moutains,  are  an  exception,  for  they  are  eminently 
fertile. 

The  Persian  race  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  among  Asiatics  a  highly- 
endowed  one,  personally  and  intellectually.  For  five-and-twenty 
centuries,  and  probably  even  a  longer  time,  it  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  letters  and  the  skill  to  erect  durable  monuments.  But  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country  is  certainly  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  a  stable  and  lasting  civilization,  for  it  not  only  encourages 
the  invasion,  but  the  permanent  settlement  within  its  borders  of 
pastoral  tribes,  still  retaining  their  nomadic  habits.  These  wan- 
dering tribes,  differing  in  language  and  manners  from  the  Persians, 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  This 
is  as  if  one-fourth  part  6f  the  population  of  England  were  to  con- 
sist of  armed  gipsies. 

My  next  example  is  the  country  of  the  Hindus,  a  land  which 
nourishes  two  hundred  millions  of  men,  but  which,  like  much  of 
Africa  and  of  Australia,  would  assuredly  have  been  but  an  arid 
desert,  with  pastoral  tribes  wandering  over  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Ghauts,  the  sources  of  those  great  rivers 
which  have  given  it  soil,  irrigation,  and  means  of  intercom- 
munication. Hindustan  is  almost  as  unbroken  a  mass  of  land 
as  Africa  itself, — more  so  than  Australia, — and  the  amount  of  this 
disadvantage  maybe  estimated  by  the  fact  that  its  coast-line  is  less 
than  that  of  Britain,  which  is  only  one-fifteenth  part  of  its  extent. 

Throughout  Hindustan  the  race  of  man  is  probably,  in  all 
essentials,  the  same,  with  such  varieties  only  as  prevail  among 
Europeans,  negros,  and  the  red  man  of  America.  The  Hindus  are 
a  black  people,  of  a  deeper  tint  than  any  other  race  of  man,  the 
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African  and  oriental  negro  and  Australian  excepted.  The  form  of 
the  head  and  features  are  European,  even  of  the  highest  type, 
the  Grecian,  but  experience  teaches  us  that  there  must  be  an 
essential  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  brains,  although  too 
subtle  for  anatomy  to  detect  Ttere  is,  in  fact,  no  rational  found- 
ation for  the  extravagant  theory  which  would  make  Hindus  and 
Europeans  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  racef,  under  the  absurd  and 
hypothetical  designation  of  Caucasian :  twenty  centuries  of  history 
beUe  it. 

Above  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Hindus  were,  according  to 
the  measure  of  Asiatic  civilization,  a  highly  advanced  people, 
possessing  the  evidences  of  it  in  an  indigenous  written  language, 
architectural  monuments,  and  institutions  of  some  skill  and 
great  persistency.  This  civilization  probably  sprang  up  at 
several  different  foci,  perhaps  as  many  as  their  distinct  and  in- 
dependent native  alphabets  and  cultivated  tongues.  The  princi- 
pal one,  however,  and  that  which,  chiefly  through  religion, 
dominated  the  rest,  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or  at  all  events 
to  have  acquired  strength  and  maturity,  in  the  clear,  open, 
and  extensive  upper  plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Indus. 

In  Hindustan,  as  in  some  other  countries  of  the  East,  we  find 
certain  rude  mountain-  and  forest-tribes,  who  speak  separate 
tongues,  a^d  have  never  participated  in  the  civilization  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rich  plains  and  valleys.  Some  writers  have 
imagined  them  to  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  civilized  majority  fancied  to  be  invaders  and 
intruders.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  hypothesis,  for  the  rude 
tribes  really  differ  in  no  essential  way  from  the  cultivated,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  supposed  invaders  from  a 
foreign  land,  seeing  that  out  of  Hindustan  there  neither  exists 
now,  nor  has  ever  been  known  to  have  existed,  such  a  race  as  the 
Hindus. 

The  plateau  of  the  Himalayas  affords  examples  of  forms  of 
civilization  with  races  differing  from  the  Hindus.  In  the  lower 
valleys  we  find  such  people  as  the  Goorkas  and  Booteahs,  a  short, 
squab  race,  of  brown  complexion  and  with  oblique  eyes ;  and  on 
the  most  elevated  plain,  the  short  and  sluggish  Tibetians,  with 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Tartar  form.  Both  have  imme- 
morially  possessed  letters  and  permanent  monuments ;  but  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  country  of  the  Tibetians,  a  cold  and  stenle 
region,  in  which  none  but  the  hardiest  of  the  domestic  animals 
can  Kve  and  multiply  (even  they  only  because  nature  has  pro- 
tected them  with  a  thick  under  fur)  has,  necessarily,  yielded 
a  civilization  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of 
Hindustan. 
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Between  Hindustan  and  China  lies  an  extensive  region,  inha- 
bited by  a  distinct  race  of  man,  by  nature  less  favoured  than  those 
of  either  country.  It  is  throughout  tropical,  generally  without  any 
mountain-chain  of  great  elevation,  forest-clad,  and  without  open, 
clear  plains,  and  having,  consequently,  no  rivers  comparable  for 
magnitude  and  utility  to  those  of  India  and  China. 

The  native  race  is  hSre  of  shorter  stature  than  the  Hindus  or 
Chinese,  of  tawny  complexion,  but  never  black  The  people  who 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  among  them,  and  who  have  been 
immemorially  in  possession  of  their  own  peculiar  letters  and  mo- 
numents, are  always  t6  be  found  in  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers.  Such  are  the  Burmese  on  the  Upper,  and  the  Pe- 
guans  on  the  Lower  Irawadi ;  the  Lao  on  the  Upper,  and  the  Sia- 
mese on  the  Lower  Menam  ;  the  Cambodians  on  the  Mekong ;  and 
the  Anam  on  the  rivers  of  Tonquin  and  Hiie.  The  rest  of  the 
country,  consisting  of  mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  is  thinly 
peopled  by  wild,  unreclaimed,  often  predatory,  and  always  unlet- 
tered tribes,  speaking  distinct  languages.  These  are  Essentially 
of  the  same  race  as  the  more  cultivated  nations ;  their  inau- 
spicious localities  alone  have  hindered  them  from  making  the 
same  social  advancement. 

We  come  next  to  the  highest  civilization  of  Asia,  that  of  China, 
the  joint  result  of  superiority  of  race  and  favourable  physical 
geography.  The  high  mountain-chains  of  China,  ofteji  rising  to 
the  snow-level  and  chiefly  lying  to  the  west,  are  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  which  fertilize  spacious  alluvial  plains,  and 
nourish  millions  of  men.  It  was  no  doubt  in  these  plains  that 
first  sprang  up  that  peculiar  civilization  which  has  spread  over  a 
region  twenty  times  the  extent  of  Britain,  and  numbering  fall 
sixteen  times  its  population.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
race  itself,  it  far  exceeds  all  other  Asiatic  ones  in  bodily  strength, 
in  capacity  for  labour,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  power  of  supporting 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  for  we  find  it  thriving  alike  under  the 
heat  of  the  equator  and  the  cold  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  their  knowledge  of  letters 
peculiarly  their  own,  is  of  immemorial  antiquity.  For  ages,  too,, 
they  have  had  the  capacity  to  erect  great  and  enduring  structurea 
Their  foolish  wall,  to  keep  out  the  shepherds  of  Tartary,  com- 
pared to  which,  in  magnitude  at  least,  the  Pyramids  are  but 
mole-hills,  was  constructed  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  superiority  of  their  political  institutions  is  proved 
by  their  Bruits — a  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and  an  accumula^ 
tion  of  wealth  such  as  have  never  existed  in  any  other  Asiatic 
nation. 

In  China,  as  in  India,  and  as  in  the  region  which  lies  between 
both,  we  find  rude,  unlettered  tribes,  who,  although  of  the  same 
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race  as  tlie  Chinese,  have  not  participated  in  their  civilization. 
These  mountaineers,  for  such  they  necessarily  are,  abound  chiefly 
in  the  less  favoured  provinces  of  the  west,  where  the  great  rivers 
have  not  yet  attained  the  magnitude  which  confers  fertility  and 
means  of  conmiunication. 

The  fertile  volcanic  island  of  Formosa,  for  about  three  centuries 
only  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  affords  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  different  capacities  of  different  racea  Its  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  still  to  be  found  in  its  mountains,  and  occasionally 
even  in  its  plains  in  servitude  to  the  Chinese,  were  a  rude 
people  of  the  Malayan  raca  The  Chinese  (the  way  to  it,  strange 
enough,  having  been  shown  to  them  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch)  began  forthwith  to  colonize  it,  and  the  colonists  who  are 
now  computed  to  number  as  many  inhabitants  as  Scotland, 
export  to  the  over-peopled  continent  com,  cotton,  and  sugar,  as 
did  Sicily,  which  Formosa  equals  in  size,  the  first  of  these  articles 
to  Roma 

The  Japanese,  although  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Chinese, 
must  be  considered  a  distinct  race  of  man,  both  as  to  physical 
form  and  mental  capacity.  Although  the  majority  of  them 
live  in  a  climate  the  same  as  the  south  of  France,  they  are  never 
fair-complexioned,  and  never  have  any  hair  that  varies  from  a  jet 
black,  facts  which  show  plainly  enough  how  little  colour  depends 
on  climate. 

The  Japanese  Archipelago  is  a  mountainous  country,  abund- 
antly watered,  with  fertile  valleys,  although  these  are  of  no  great 
extent  Its  coast,  for  the  size  of  the  country,  is  extensive,  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of  Asia,  abounding,  in  short,  in 
straits,  gulfs,  and  harbours.  The  Japanese  Islands  are  about  double 
the  extent  of  the  British,  but  their  population  is  hardly  greater, 
and  is  scarcely  one-half  that  of  the  most  populous  of  the  provinces 
of  China.  In  mere  populousness,  China  would  equal,  at  least, 
sixteen  JapaneL 

The  Japanese  have  been  known  to  us  for  little  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  the  eidstence  of  their  country  before  then  was  as 
little  suspected  as  that  of  the  New  World  itself  before  its  discovery 
by  Columbus^  They  were  then  nearly  what  they  are  now,  a 
civilized  people,  in  possession  of  a  written  character  of  their  own, 
with  abundant  architectural  structurea  Yet  their  civilization  is 
not  only  inferior,  but  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  Chinese. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  equality  of  ranks  which  prevails  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese  are  divided  into  civil  castes,  as  impassable 
and  inmiutable  as  the  religious  ones  of  the  Hindus.  They  are 
imitators  of  the  Chinese,  for  they  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
adopted  their  literature,  their  philosophy  or  religion,  and  even 
their  very  inconvenient  written  characters.     They  would  not 
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have  been  imitators  if  they  had  not  been  conscious  of  Chinese 
superiority. 

We  know  too  little  of  Japan  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  there 
exist  in  the  principal  islands  any  rude,  unlettered  tribes  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Japanese,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  India,  in 
China,  and  in  the  region  which  lies  between  them.  The  island  of 
Yesso,  the  most  northerly  of  the  large  islands,  is  but  a  compara- 
tively recent  conquest  of  the  Japanese :  in  it  the  Japanese  are 
but  colonists,  the  aborigines  being  a  distinct  race,  so  low  in  the 
social  scale  that  the  Japanese  hold  them  in  as  little  respect  as 
do  Europeans  the  Bed  Man  of  America,  the  Hottentot^  or  the 
Australian. 

We  may  contemplate  for  a  moment,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
what  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Japan,  with  its  many 
natural  advantages,  had  it  been  peopled  by  Europeans  instead  of 
Japanesa  Instead  of  being  the  most  stationary  and  home-keep- 
ing people  in  the  world,  the  people  of  Japan  would  in  such  a 
case  have  certainly  been  a  potent,  enterprising,  and  ambitioua 
nation,  dangerous  and  troublesome  to  all  its  neighbours. 

From  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Caspian  there  exists  a  vast 
region,  for  the  most  part  of  steppes  and  sands.  This  is  the 
native  country  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Turcomans,  men  of  squab 
form,  snub  noses,  oblique  eyes,  and  yellow  complexions — ^men 
who,  for  the  most  part,  dwell  in  tents,  and  whose  normal  condition, 
is  as  migratory  as  that  of  birds  of  passage.  Although  immemo- 
riaUy  in  possession  of  the  horse,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep,  the, 
very  physical  character  of  their  country  would  seem  to  condemn 
them  in  perpetuity  to  the  pastoral  conditioa  Always  rude  and 
unlettered  at  home,  they  have  never  acquired  any  considerable 
measure  of  civilization,  except  when  transplanted  into  more  genial 
regions  than  their  own. 

The  huge  peninsula  of  Arabia,  ten  times  the  size  of  Britain, 
although  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  country,  much  resembles  Tar- 
tary,  in  the  frequency  of  its  deserts  and  the  fewness  of  its  fertile 
or  watered  spots.  The  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  therefore,  are 
generally  pastoral,  like  those  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The 
Arabs  were  unknown  to  history  except  as  freebooters,  until  as 
Gibbon  expresses  it,  their  leader  "breathed  the  soul  of  enthusiasm 
into  their  savage  bodies,'^  and  then  their  conquests  in  a  short 
century's  time,  spread  far  and  wide,  until  they  reached  India  and 
embraced  Spain  and  Sicily.  (< 

The  highest  civilization  which  the  Turks  ever  attained  was  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Northern  India :  the  highest  which  the 
Tartars  reached  was  in  China  ;  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

Europe  is  the  quarter  of  the  globe  which,  through  the  great 
advantages  of  superior  physical  geography  and  superior  quality  of 
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race,  has  attained  the  highest  measure  of  ciyilization.  Its  ex- 
tensive seaboard,  caused  by  deep  gulfs  and  inland  seas;  its 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers ;  its  many  islands,  with  a  temperate 
climate,  afford  it  means  of  industry,  commerce,  and  intercommu- 
nication possessed  by  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  superiority  of  its  races  of  man  is  attested  by  an  experience 
of  three  thousand  year&  In  the  qualities  of  these  races  among 
themselves  there  is,  probably,  no  material  difference  ;  suflSciently 
proved  by  the  fact  lliat  no  deterioration  follows  their  intermix- 
ture, as  shown  in  the  instances  of  the  very  bastard  people  whom 
we  call  French  and  EnglisL 

The  term  Europe,  however,  is  but  a  conventional  and  not  a 
very  well  defined  one,  and  the  advantages  of  physical  geography 
and  race  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it  belong  especially  to  its 
southern  portion,  always  its  only  seats  of  high  civilization.  The 
sterile  and  offc  ice-bound  far  north  has  never  produced,  and  seems 
incapable  of  producing,  a  great  and  powerful  civilization.  In  its 
extremest  parts,  indeed,  independent  of  rigorous  climate,  we  have 
two  inferior  races — the  Laps  and  the  Samoeds,  in  their  native 
locality  hardly  amenable  to  civilization.  Yet  from  the  rigorous 
north  has  emanated  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed  races  of 
man,  that  which  overthrew  the  huge  structure  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  which  in  later  times  conquered  a  large  portion  of  France 
and  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  to  which,  above  all  other  causes,  is 
owing  the  vigorous  civilization  of  modem  Europe  and  Northern 
America. 

The  Eussian  Empire  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  far 
north  has  never  produced  a  high  and  powerful  civilization  ;  for  it 
is  not  at  once  powerful  and  civilized.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  na- 
tions and  rude  tribes,  held  together  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
like  the  empires  of  Jengis  and  Timur,  only  far  more  skilfully  ad- 
ministered. Its  real  power  is  confined  to  the  people  whose  tongue 
is  Bussian,  and  it  by  no  means  adds  to  its  strength  or  civilization, 
that  its  dominion  embraces  the  frozen  lands,  wide  deserts,  and 
rude  tribes  which  embrace  the  7,000  miles  lying  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  sea  of  Okotsk. 

The  vast  superiority  of  the  European  over  the  other  races  of 
man,  and  especially  over  the  precocious  but  soon  stagnant  races 
of  Asia,  need  not  be  insisted  on  at  length,  and  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  modem  instances.  Thus,  but  for  the  European  race, 
the  old  and  new  world  would  have  been  unknown  to  each  other  : 
that  race  has  conquered  the  whole  New  World  and  largely  peo- 
pled it  with  men  more  civilized,  more  powerful,  and  far  more 
numerous  than  its  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

But  for  the  European  race,  China  would  have  been  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  only  by  report,  and  Japan  and  the  great 
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It  wants  also  their  inland  seas  and  great  lakea  Much  of  its  area 
consists  of  wild  sandy  deserts,  and  much  of  primeval  and  peren- 
nial tropical  forest,  more  difficult  for  transit  than  the-Sandy  Desert 
itself. 

These  natural  obstacles  are  hindrances  to  intercommunication, 
and  therefore  to  social  progress.  The  races  of  man  which  inhabit 
Africa  correspond  with  the  disadvantages  of  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. Taking  the  capacity  to  invent  written  letters,  to  construct 
durable  architectural  monuments,  and  to  form  powerful  states  as 
tests  of  capacity  for  civilization,  Africa  may  be  briefly  sketched. 
To  the  north  of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  bordered  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  have  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  in  climate  and  produc- 
tions far  more  European  than  African.  The  aboriginal  people  of 
this  region,  the  Numidians  and  Mauritaneans,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Kabyles  and  Berbers,  were  in  physical  form  and  mental 
endowment  more  European,  or  perhaps  Asiatic,  than  African. 
The  countrymen  of  Jugurtha  had  invented  letters,  built  durable 
monuments,  and  acquired  such  military  skill  and  power  as  to 
enable  them,  sometimes,  to  defeat  Boman  armies.  Their  territorial 
limits,  however,  were  too  narrow,  and  their  political  skill  too  small, 
to  enable  them  to  construct  an  empire,  and  for  two  thousand  years 
they  have  been  subjugated  by  a  succession  of  invadera 

Egypt,  like  Barbary,  has  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate 
and  of  the  peculiar  and  perennial  fertility  conferred  by  the  Nile, 
without  which  its  narrow  valley  would,  like  the  country  oh  both 
sides  of  it,  be  a  mere  desert  of  sand.  The  race  which  inhabited 
it  was  less  European  or  African  than  Asiatic,  and  in  capacity  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  Chinese.  In  so  favoured  a  locality, 
and  with  such  a  people,  an  early  social  advancement  was  inevit-* 
able;  but  the  Egyptian  civilization  was  not  a  vigorous  or  an  enter^ 
prising  one.  The  Egyptians  were  a  home-keeping  people,  who 
never  left  their  own  country,  and  who,  unable  to  defend  it,  have 
been  subdued  by  a  succession  of  invaders  for  now  thirty  ages. 
Had  the  Jews,  a  people  far  more  highly  endowed,  been  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful,  which  their  poor  and  limited  territory 
forbade,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  being  the  bondsmen,  they 
would  have  been  the  masters  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  tropical  and  subtropical  land  watered  by  the  Nile  is  in- 
habited by  a  race  distinct  from  the  Egyptian,  the  Nubian,  black 
in  complexion,  but  with  well-defined  features,  and  wanting  the 
woolly  hair,  the  acute  facial  angle,  the  peculiar  odour,  and  other 
known  characteristics  of  the  true  negro.  Letters  and  architectural 
monuments  attest  an  early  and  original  civilization  of  this  race 
distinct  from,  but  inferior  to,  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  tropical  region  of  Abysshiia  we  find  another  distinct 
African  race,  dwelling  on  an  elevated  plain,  on  a  small  scale  re- 
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sembling  the  plateau  of  the  Andes  which  produced  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  race,  distinct  from  the  Nubian, 
and  still  more  so  from  the  negro,  has  produced  a  civilization  of 
its  own,  characterised  by  peculiar  letters  and  a  peculiar  and 
durable  architecture. 

From  the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Continent,  Abyssinia  excepted,  but  the  great  island  of  Mada- 
gascar included,  no  race  of  man  exists  that  has  invented  letters, 
built  durable  architectural  monuments,  or  founded  powerful  com- 
monwealths. Of  the  races  inhabiting  this  territory,  extending 
over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  to 
us  the  most  interesting,  is  the  negro,  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  Possessed  of  great  bodily  strength  and  power  of 
supporting  toil,  the  history  of  the  negros  would  seem  to  show 
that  their  understandings  are  not  in  proportion  to  their  physical 
qualitiea  They  have  never  reached  the  civilization  attained  even 
by  some  second-  and  third-rate  races  of  Asia.  Cannibalism,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  prevails  among  some  tribes  of  them  at  the 
present  day,  while  human  sacrifices  by  hecatombs  are  still  prac- 
tised; almost  in  sight  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  No  systematic  and 
consistent  form  of  religious  belief  has  ever  originated  with  a  negro 
people,  and  their  belief  may  be  described  as  a  mere  mischievous 
magic. 

Occasionally,  even  when  propitiously  situated  as  to  soil  and 
climate^  and  generally  possessed  of  the  most  material  requisites  to 
civilization,  namely,  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals,  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  negro,  not  only  to  the 
races  of  Asia  but  even  to  some  races  of  their  own  continent,  ex- 
cept by  attributing  it  to  inferior  mental  powers.  It  is  this  in- 
feriority, combined  with  eminent  capacity  for  mechanical  labour, 
that  has  induced  the  powerfiil  amongst  themselves  to  make  a  trade 
of  the  weaker,  just  as  other  races  do  of  cattle,  and  which  has 
seduced  foreign  nations  in  all  ages  to  engage  in  the  hateful  trafSc, 
to  abstain  from  which  demands  an  amount  of  moral  restraint  not 
yet  attained  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  reached  by  none  of 
those  of  Asia.  Ten  millions  of  these  negros  are  now  in  the  New 
World,  and  its  islands,  seven  millions  of  whom  are  slaves,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  civilization,  whether  as  regards  the  slave  or 
his  owner. 

The  great  Malayan  and  Philippine  Archipelagos  afibrd  many 
striking  illustrations  of  the  connexion  between  Physical  Geography 
and  Ethnology,  and  I  shall  adduce  a  few  examples.  The  island 
of  Java,  of  volcanic  formation,  has  a  range  of  high  mountains 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  supplies  rich  plains 
and  valleys  with  an  abundant  perennial  irrigation,  making  this 
island  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  globe.     In  form,  Java 
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is  a  long  narrow  island ;  and  although  of  half  the  size  of  Britain, 
no  part  of  it  is  above  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Its  peaceful 
and  docile  inhabitants,  at  present  about  1 2,000,000  in  number, 
have  immemorially  been  in  possession  of  letters  of  their  own  in- 
vention, and  their  country  contains  beautiful  architectural  monu- 
ments, while  the  political  institutions  of  the  Javanese  prove  by 
their  results  that  they  give  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property. 

Opposite  to  Java  in  corresponding  latitudes,  and  not  above  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  it,  lies  Borneo,  full  six  times  its  size ; 
but  in  physical  geography  of  a  very  different  character.  Like 
Africa  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  a  huge  unbroken  mass  of  land,  parts 
of  which  are  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  no  distinct 
mountain-range  of  great  elevation,  but  its  surface  is  a  congeries  of 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys.  Its  geological  formation,  instead 
of  being  volcanic,  is  primary  and  sedimentary.  It  is  rich  in 
minerals,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  its  coal,  its  antimony,  its  gold,  and 
its  iron ;  but  the  inference  from  our  experience  of  it  is  that  the 
soil  is  comparatively  sterile.  With  the  exception  of  rare  culti- 
vated spots,  its  whole  surface,  as  far  as  known,  is  covered  with  a 
tall  primeval  forest,  nor  is  it  ascertained  that  clear  plains  of  any 
extent  exist 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  of  the  same  race  of  man 
as  those  of  Java,  but  Written  language  and  architectural  monu- 
ments are  as  unknown  to  them  as  to  the  negros  of  Africa.  Some 
of  them  have,  however,  made  a  small  social  progress,  domesticate 
a  few  animals  for  food,  but  none  for  labour,  cultivate  a  few 
plants,  weave  textile  fabrics,  and  manufacture  iron ;  while  others 
are  mere  wandering  savages,  all  being  homicidal  and  predatory 
barbarians. 

The  Malay  peninsula,  full  double  the  size  of  Java,  with  some 
advantage  over  it  in  form,  is  generally  of  the  same  geological 
formation  with  Borneo ;  and  as  to  minerals,  it  is  rich  in  tin,  iron, 
and  gold.  like  Borneo,  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  tropical  forest, 
always,  as  already  stated,  a  serious  and  almost  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  early  progress  of  civilization.  The  native  iidiabitants  are  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Bomeans,  but  even  lower  in  the  order  of 
civilization. 

Immediately  east  of  Java  are  two  small  islands,  Bali  and 
Lombok,  of  the  same  geographical  formation  with  that  island, 
and  like  it,  having  high  ranges  of  mountains,  the  sources  of  an 
abundant  irrigation.  Of  the  same  race  with  the  Javanese  and 
Bomeans,  they  have  letters  and  monuments,  and  are  virtually  in 
the  same  state  of  advancement  as  the  Javanese.  Their  popula- 
tion, computed  at  a  million,  is  probably  eq6al  to  that  of  all 
Borneo. 
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East  of  the  two  small  islands  now  mentioned,  are  the  two 
considerable  ones  of  Flores  and  Timur,  more  than  four  times* 
their  extent,  but  possessing  none  of  their  natural  advantages  for 
social  progress.  The  inhabitants  of  these,  essentially  of  the  same 
Malayan  race,  are  a  rude  people,  to  whom  letters  and  monuments 
are  wholly  unknown. 

The  Malayan  peninsula  and  some  of  the  PhiKppine  Islands 
exhibit  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
South  Africa  excepted, — that  of  two  distinct  races  of  man,  dwell- 
ing, but  not  intermixing,  in  one  and  the  same  land.  These  are 
the  Malayan  and  a  diminutive  negro :  the  latter  leading  an  erratic 
life  in  the  mountains,  in  as  wild  a  state  as  that  of  any  tribe  of 
Americans  ;  the  first  with  more  or  less  civilization — even  possess- 
ing a  knowledge  of  letters. 

A  far  more  powerful  race  of  negros  than  those  now  named 
exists  in  New  Guinea,  an  island  almost  equal  in  extent  to  Borneo, 
lying  nearly  in  the  same  southern  parallels,  as  fertile  and  populous 
as  Java,  and  divided  from  Australia  only  by  a  strait,  not  exceed* 
ing  eighty  miles  broad.  Its  outline  seems  not  unfavourable,  for  it 
is  broken  into  bays  and  gulfs,  and  is  of  great  length  compared  to 
its  breadth;  but  the  island  seems  to  be  without  any  great  chain 
of  mountains,  or  extensive  plains,  while  it  is  clad  throughout  by  a 
deep  perennial  forest  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  spots  on 
the  coast,  to  which  rude  Malayan  arts  have  reached,  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea  are  naked,  wandering,  and  mischievous  savages.  Eace 
and  local  disadvantages  would  seem  to  have  united  here  against 
all  social  progress. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Fejee 
group,  are  peopled  by  negros,  always  in  a  lower  condition  than  the 
brown  race  which  peoples  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the  greater 
number  of  their  inhabitants  are  certainly  cannibala  Voyagers 
have  noticed  one  favourable  distinction  between  these  negros 
and  the  brown  and  more  civilized  race.  They  were  always 
found  honest,  while  the  feirer  people  were  invariably  incorrigible 
thievea 

The  brown  race  in  question,  proved  by  identity  of  physical 
form  and  language  to  be  the  same  from  the  Sandwich  to  the  New 
Zealand  islands,  were  found  on  their  discovery  (the  last-named 
islands  excepted)  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  any  native 
people  of  America,  except  those  inhabiting  the  plateau  of  the 
Andes.  This  advancement  they  owed  to  the  possession  of  such 
cultivated  plants  as  the  yam,  the  batata,  the  bread-fruit,  the  taro 
or  caladium  esculentum,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  sugar-cane,  with 
such  domestic  animals  as  the  dog,  the  hog,  and  common  fowl.  But 
like  the  rudest  Americans,  they  had  no  domestic  animals  for  labour, 
and  were  ignorant  of  iron  and  evpry  other  metal     Notwithstand- 
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ing,  therefore,  a  fertUe  soil  and  mild  climate,  cut  off,  as  they  were, 
from  all  intercourse  with  more  civilized  strangers,  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  civilization  which 
they  were  found  to  have  attained  when  Europeans  first  saw  them. 
Such  of  them  as  had  no  domestic  animals,  or  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  them,  were  undoubtedly  cannibals.  The  people  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  now  Christians,  certainly  were  so  but  eighty 
years  ago. 

Advancing  to  higher  civilizations,  I  may  begin  with  the 
Persian.  Persia  is  a  plateau,  generally  rising  about  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  within  the 
temperate  region,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  sub-tropicaL  It 
has  been  epigrammatically  described  as  consisting  of  "salt  desert, 
and  desert  that  is  not  salt.''  Its  very  lakes,  including  the  Caspian, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  Salter  than  the  sea.  In  these  deserts 
the  fertile  spots,  that  is,  those  that  are  supplied  with  water,  are 
few  in  comparison.  To  this  general  character,  however,  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Caspian,  copiously  irrigated  from  a 
range  of  high  moutains,  are  an  exception,  for  they  are  eminently 
fertile. 

The  Persian  race  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  among  Asiatics  a  highly- 
endowed  one,  personally  and  intellectually.  For  five-and-twenty 
centuries,  and  probably  even  a  longer  time,  it  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  letters  and  the  skill  to  erect  durable  monuments.  But  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country  is  certainly  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  a  stable  and  lasting  civilization,  for  it  not  only  encourages 
the  invasion,  but  the  permanent  settlement  within  its  borders  of 
pastoral  tribes,  still  retaining  their  nomadic  habits.  These  wan- 
dering tribes,  differing  in  language  and  manners  from  the  Persians, 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  This 
is  as  if  one-fourth  part  6i  the  population  of  England  were  to  con- 
sist of  armed  gipsies. 

My  next  example  is  the  country  of  the  Hindus,  a  land  which 
nourishes  two  hundred  millions  of  men,  but  which,  like  much  of 
Africa  and  of  Australia,  would  assuredly  have  been  but  an  arid 
desert,  with  pastoral  tribes  wandering  over  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Ghauts,  the  sources  of  those  great  rivers 
which  have  given  it  soil,  irrigation,  and  means  of  intercom- 
munication. Hindustan  is  almost  as  unbroken  a  mass  of  land 
as  Africa  itself, — ^more  so  than  Australia, — ^and  the  amount  of  this 
disadvantage  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  its  coast-line  is  less 
than  that  of  Britain,  which  is  only  one-fifteenth  part  of  its  extent. 

Throughout  Hindustan  the  race  of  man  is  probably,  in  all 
essentials,  the  same,  with  such  varieties  only  as  prevail  among 
Europeans,  negros,  and  the  red  man  of  America.  The  Hindus  are 
a  black  people,  of  a  deeper  tint  than  any  other  race  of  man,  the 
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African  and  oriental  negro  and  Australian  excepted.  The  form  of 
tlie  head  and  features  are  European,  even  of  the  highest  type» 
the  Grecian,  but  experience  teaches  us  that  there  must  be  an 
essential  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  brains,  although  too 
subtle  for  anatomy  to  detect  There  is,  in  fact,  no  rational  found* 
ation  for  the  extravagant  theory  which  would  make  Hindus  and 
Europeans  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  race;  under  the  absurd  and 
hypothetical  designation  of  Caucasian:  twenty  centuries  of  history 
belie  it. 

Above  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Hindus  were,  according  to 
the  measure  of  Asiatic  civilization,  a  highly  advanced  people, 
possessing  the  evidences  of  it  in  an  indigenous  written  language, 
architectural  monuments,  and  institutions  of  some  skiU  and 
great  persistency.  This  civilization  probably  sprang  up  at 
several  different  foci,  perhaps  as  many  as  their  distinct  and  in* 
dependent  native  alphabets  and  cultivated  tongues.  The  princi- 
pal one,  however,  and  that  which,  chiefly  through  religion, 
dominated  the  rest,  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or  at  all  events 
to  have  acquired  strength  and  maturity,  in  the  clear,  open^ 
and  extensive  npper  plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Indus. 

In  Hindustan,  as  in  some  other  countries  of  the  East,  we  find 
certain  rude  mountain-  and  forest-tribes,  who  speak  separate 
tongues,  a^d  have  never  participated  in  the  civilization  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rich  plains  and  valleya  Some  writers  have 
imagined  them  to  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  civilized  majority  fancied  to  be  invaders  and 
intruders.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  hypothesis,  for  the  rude 
tribes  really  differ  in  no  essential  way  from  the  cultivated,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  supposed  invaders  from  a 
foreign  land,  seeing  that  out  of  Hindustan  there  neither  exists 
now,  nor  has  ever  been  known  to  have  existed,  such  a  race  as  the 
Hindus. 

The  plateau  of  the  Himalayas  affords  examples  of  forms  of 
civilization  with  races  differing  from  the  Hindus.  In  the  lower 
valleys  we  find  such  people  as  the  Goorkas  and  Booteahs,  a  short, 
squab  race,  of  brown  complexion  and  with  oblique  eyes ;  and  on 
the  most  elevated  plain,  the  short  and  sluggish  Tibetians,  with 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Tartar  form.  Both  have  imme- 
morially  possessed  letters  and  permanent  monuments ;  but  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  country  of  the  Tibetians,  a  cold  and  stenle 
region,  in  which  none  but  the  hardiest  of  the  domestic  animals 
can  live  and  multiply  (even  they  only  because  nature  has  pro- 
tected them  with  a  thick  under  fur)  has,  necessarily,  yielded 
a  civilization  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of 
Hindustan. 
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III. — On  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  North- West  Coast  of  Borneo. 
By  the  LoED  Bishop  op  Labuan. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Labuan  said :  When  I  was  asked  by  your 
President  to  attend  here  this  evening,  I  told  him  I  had  not  time 
to  prepare  any  regular  paper.  I  have,  therefore,  come  merely  to 
state  verbally  a  few  facts  about  Borneo,  which  is  an  enormous 
island.  I  have  been  residing  at  its  north-west  point.  Sarawak, 
the  sovereignty  of  Sir  James  Brooke  there,  has  had  its  original 
boundaries  considerably  increased  through  recent  events,  and 
they  now  extend  beyond  Muka. 

In  1859,  the  Mahomedans,  pretending  they  had  an  order  &om 
the  Sultan  to  that  effect,  attempted  to  crush  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, and  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands  ;  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  whose  personal  influence 
with  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  is  really  wonderful  To  obtain  the 
extension  of  territory,  he  has  undertaken  to  secure  to  the  Sultan 
of  Brune  a  yearly  revenue  of  6,000  dollars  from  it. 

There  is  a  range  of  mountains  here,  and  a  high  one  too,  but 
not  disposed  as  it  is  placed  on  ordinary  maps  ;  in  reality  trending 
longitudinally.     Mount  Keni  Baluor  is  14,000  feet  high. 

The  island  itself  is  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
long  by  eight  hundred  broad,  and  well  supplied  with  rivers. 
The  Sarawak  flows  into  the  sea  by  five  mouths,  and  is  the 
principal  river  in  Sir  James  Brooke's  domains,  which  is  closed 
by  mountains  on  every  side  except  the  sea,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre.  It  is  a  most  wonderfully  watered  country.  We 
may  be  almost  said  to  live  in  our  boats  there,  for  we  have  to  go 
about  from  place  to  place  in  them  ;  but  our  houses  are  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  high.  The  reason  of  the  abund- 
ance of  water  is,  that  this  region  is  within  the  wet  climate  of  the 
equator,  and  we  have  therefore  naturally  large  rivers.  Up  the 
Eaganz  river  I  have  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  found  it  half  a  mile  broad,  and  seventeen 
fathoms  deep.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  everywhere 
as  deep ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  places  where  it  is 
deeper  and  wider. 

The  interior  of  the  country  round  Sarawak  consists  chiefly  of 
limestone.  Nearer  the  sea,  there  are  hills  of  sandstone  ;  and  on 
the  coast  we  come  into  a  country  of  granitic,  volcanic,  and  primi- 
tive rocks.  One  part  of  the  Sarawak,  about  half  way  between 
the  sea  and  the  source  of  the  river,  is  known  for  its  mines  of  an- 
timony. Here,  also,  gold  is  found  ;  and  this  is  constantly  allur- 
ing the  Chinese  to  the  place  as  gold  diggers.  These,  as  you  are 
aware,  caused  us,  in  1857,  considerable  trouble.  Sir  James  Brooke, 
finding  them  there,  had  allowed  them  to  have  their  own  laws, 
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and  thus  they  grew  to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio;  and,  when 
they  imaging  themselves  strong  enough,  they  attempted  to 
throw  over  his  rule.  For  a  while  they  had  pretty  much  their 
own  way ;  and,  getting  me  in  a  fort,  they  wished  to  set  me  up  in 
his  place.  Sir  James,  however,  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
they  have  been  good  subjects  sinca 

It  has  been  said  that  the  country  has  no  good  harbours  ;  but 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  form  excellent  ones,  into  some  of  which 
ships  can  enter  with  ease.  At  the  Santutong,  or  mouth  of  the 
Sarawak,  there  are  four  fathoms  of  water  at  the  lowest  state  of 
the  tida  There  were  only  three  fathoms  when  Sir  R  Beecher 
surveyed  it,  but  the  channel  has  since  deepened.  Of  course  there 
are  some  sand  banks,  and  careful  navigation  is  necessary ;  but 
the  several  rivers  are  for  the  most  part  navigable  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  north-east  there  is  a  very  important  river,  called  the  Muka, 
which  traverses  the  flat  native  districts  of  the  sago,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  article  of  conmierce  brought  to  Singapore  comes 
jfrom  thence.  The  river  was  lately  in  dispute,  but  is  now  under 
Sir  James  Brooke's  government.  Along  the  coast  from  Sarawak 
to  Labuan  there  are  everywhere  signs  of  coal ;  and  on  the  Sadong, 
a  large  river  running  into  the  Sarawak  bay,  a  valuable  mine  was 
worked  by  the  Borneo  Company.  The  vein  was  above  four  feet 
thick,  and  was  worked  to  a  fault ;  that  is,  until  it  was  split  by  a 
vein  of  clay.  At  Labuan,  Colong,  and  up  all  the  rivers,  deposits 
of  excellent  coal  were  seen.  It  was  a  good  steam-coal,  and  better 
than  any  brought  out  there  from  England,  for  such  cargos  get 
spoilt  on  their  voyage.  It  bums  like  Welsh  free-coal.  TMs, 
however,  was  not  an  ethnological  question,  although  it  might  be 
an  interesting  commercial  one. 

Opposite  Sarawak,  three  hundred  iniles  off,  at  Saigon,  the 
mouth  of  the  Cambodia  river,  the  French  possessed  a  station. 
Several  groups  of  islands  formed  a  chain  across  the  China  Sea  at 
this  port,  and  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Malays,  of  which  it  was 
very  important  for  us  to  take  possession  to  prevent  others  doing 
so.  One  group,  the  Latuna,  near  Sarawak,  was  abeady  under 
the  influence  of  Sir  James  Brooke ;  and  it  was  desirable  we 
should  not  let  the  others  slip  out  of  our  hands,  for  in  war  time 
they  would  be  the  key  of  the  China  Sea,  and  would  offer  such 
harbours  for  an  enemy  as  would  give  us  the  greatest  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  drive  them  out. 

With  respect  to  the  races  of  people,  the  present  occupants  were, 
he  thought,  the  remains  of  a  second  wave  of  immigration. 

The  black  race  or  Papuas,  he  thought,  came  in  first,  and  the 
second  wave  of  Malay  or  Dyak  race  followed ; — ^the  traditions  of 
the  country  refer  to  such  an  event,  and  the  people  speak  of  a 
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black  race  having  been  there  before  them.  The  present  race  were 
probably  from  India,  as  their  religion  is  a  remnant  of  effete  Hin- 
duism approaching  Shivaism.  In  Sarawak,  up  the  river,  many 
Hindu  ornaments  and  remains  have  been  found  Amongst  these 
was  a  bull,  which  Sir  James  Brooke  desired  to  have  taken  to  his 
residence ;  but  the  natives,  whose  religion  is  not,  however,  very 
exacting  in  its  character,  seem  to  have  some  lax  remembrance  of 
the  superstitious  worship  of  their  forefathers,  and  objected  to  its 
removal,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  offend  their  tutelary  spirits, 
and  bring  some  calamity  on  them,  such  as  a  tempest,  flood,  or 
deluge,  by  which  their  crops  would  be  destroyed.  They  were 
soon  persuaded,  however,  by  his  assurance  that  he  would  take 
care  of  it,  and  place  it  in  his  verandah ;  so  they  gave  it  up,  thus 
showing  how  little  they  cared  in  reality. 

The  Dyaks  of  the  hills  bum  their  dead,  and  have  other  Hindu 
customs ;  but  practically  their  religion  is  only  a  debased  kind  of 
spirit  worship.  With  regard  to  the  people  themselves,  there 
were  two  sets ;  those  on  the  hills,  who  resembled  our  Highland- 
ers ;  and  those  of  the  plains,  whose  tribes  are  very  much  larger 
in  number,  and  go  to  sea  as  pirates,  which  the  hill-tribes  do  not. 
The  people  of  these  islands  were  at  one  time  completely  locked 
up,  as  it  were,  by  the  Malays,  who  infest  every  spot  round  the 
coast,  and  have  established  resorts  in  every  convenient  place.  It 
is  only  the  large  tribes,  such  as  the  Sarebas,  Sakaraens,  and  Dyaks, 
who  go  boldly  out  to  sea,  that  can  compete  with  them.  After  a 
time,  these  got  to  be  masters,  and  often  force  the  Malays  to  steer 
their  boats.  The  lull  tribes  are  many,  but  very  much  smaller  in 
numbers  than  the  sea-Dyaks ;  both  living  under  their  own  chiefs 
or  Orang  Koya,  which  in  Africa  would  be  called  kings. 

The  sea-Dyaks  are  very  powerfuL  The  chief  never  decides 
himself  in  capital  crimes,  but  calls  a  council  of  the  elders,  and 
consults  them  as  to  the  judgment  or  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 
The  land-Dyaks  are  much  harsher  in  features  than  the  sea-Dyaks, 
who  are  more  like  the  Malays.  Like  many  other  uncivUized 
nations,  they  have  legends  of  a  better  and  loftier  origin,  some- 
thing like  the  story  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  Some  will  tell  you 
their  ancestor  was  a  spirit  from  above ;  others,  that  theirs  was  a 
spirit  from  the  water.  There  is  a  fish  which  is  taken  in  their 
rivers  called  a  "  puttin"',  which  they  would  on  no  account  touch, 
under  the  idea  that  if  they  did  they  would  be  eating  their  rela- 
tions. The  tradition  respecting  it  is,  that  a  solitary  old  man  went 
out  fishing  and  caught  a  "  puttin'',  which  he  dragged  out  of  the 
water  and  laid  down  in  his  boat  On  turning  round,  he  found 
it  had  changed  into  a  very  pretty  little  girl.  Conceiving  the 
idea  she  would  make,  what  he  had  long  wished  for,  a  charming 
wife  for  his  son,  he  took  her  home  and  educated  her  until  she 
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was  fit  to  be  married.  She  consented  to  be  the  son's  wife,  cau- 
tioning her  husband  to  use  her  well  Some  time  after  their 
marriage,  however,  being  out  of  temper,  he  struck  her,  when  she 
screame<^  and  rushed  away  into  the  water;  but  not  without 
leaving  behind  her  a  beautiftil  daughter,  who  became  afterwards 
the  mother  of  the  raca  By  other  tribes  somewhat  similar  tales 
are  told ;  for  example,  one  of  a  man  who  went  out  to  cut  rattans. 
Finding  himself  a  long  way  from  home,  and  being  weary,  he  got 
up  into  a  tree  to  sleep.  While  there,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
most  ravishing  music,  which  ever  and  anon  came  nearer  and 
nearer  until  it  seemingly  approached  the  very  roots  of  the  tree, 
when  a  pure  weU  of  water  burst  out,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  seven  beautifdl  virgina  Ravished  at  the  sight,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  one  of  them  his  son's  wife,  he  made  a  lasso  of  his 
rattan  and  drew  her  up.  The  others  immediately  flew  away  with 
a  flutter,  and  tiie  well  closed  up.  Taking  his  girdle  atid  some  of 
his  clothes,  he  covered  her  and  took  her  home.  After  some  time, 
being  angry,  her  husband  hit  her,  when  a  knife  fell  with  a  new 
bajo  from  the  sky,  and  she  was  lifted  away,  leaving  behind  her 
little  boy,  who  became  the  father  of  their  race. 

Their  traditions  of  the  creation  are  also  singular.  In  the  be- 
ginning; they  believe,  there  were  Solitude  and  Soutan  (a  Malay 
word  meaning  curious  person  or  soul),  who  could  see,  hear,  speak, 
but  had  no  limbs,  body,  or  membera  This  deity  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  on  a  ball,  and  after  some  ages  to  have  made  two  great 
birds — ^bullar  and  erar.  He  himself  did  nothing  further;  but 
the  birds  flew  round  and  round,  and  made  the  earth,  sky,  and 
rivera  Finding  the  earth  greater  than  the  sky,  they  coUected 
the  soil  with  their  feet  and  piled  it  up  into  mountains.  They 
then  tried  to  make  man  ;  and  for  this  end  they  first  made  trees, 
but  by  this  means  they  could  not  succeed.  They  then  tried  to 
form  him  out  of  the  rocks,  but  they  could  only  make  statue-like 
resemblances ;  and  this  means  was  abandoned  also.  Then  they 
took  earth  and  mixed  it  with  water,  and  so  modelled  a  man  of 
red  clay.  When  they  called  to  him,  he  answered;  and  when 
they  cut  him,  red  blood  flowed  from  the  veina  After  a  time  this 
first  man,  Tanacompta,  brought  to  life  a  female  child,  who  gave 
birth  to  offspring.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  then  began ; 
and  her  progeny  became  most  numerous,  and  sailed  continually 
up  and  down  on  the  river.  Hitherto  the  sky  had  been  so  near 
the  earth  that  one  could  touch  it  with  the  hand ;  but  she  now 
raised  it  up,  and  put  it  permanently  on  props. 

There  are  traditions  in  more  forms  than  one  of  the  deluge. 

Sometimes  in  my  missionary  labours  I  have  endeavoured  to 
persuade  a  Dyak  to  learn  to  read ;  but  he  would  declare  that  he 
could  not,  as  he  ^'had  lost  his  book:''  he  would  then  narrate  how^ 
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in  the  great  storm  of  waters,  the  Dyak  had  been  improvident. 
The  white  man  carefully  put  his  book  on  his  head,  and  swimming, 
thus  preserved  it.  The  Malay  and  Chinese,  who  had  crooked, 
difficult  writing,  had  put  theirs  under  their  arms,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  writing  was  niuch  washed  out.  But  the  Dyak 
carelessly  put  his  in  his  chawat  or  apron,  which  was  buflfeted 
away  from  him  by  the  waves,  and  he  lost  it  altogether.  In  tem- 
perament they  are  dogged  fellows,  and  adhere  pertinaciously  to 
their  stories. 

Their  houses  are  very  peculiar ;  they  are  built  along  the  river 
side  on  an  elevated  platform  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  in  a  long 
row,  or  rather  it  is  a  whole  village  in  one  row  of  some  hundreda 
of  feet  long.  The  platforms  are  first  framed  with  beams,  and  then 
crossed  with  laths  about  two  inches  wide  and  two  inches  apart, 
and  in  this  way  are  well  ventilated ;  aiid  nothing  remains  on  the 
floors,  but  all  the  refuse  falls  through  and  goes  down  below. 
Outside  the  houses  is  a  verandah  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
broad  in  front ;  and  the  back  part  of  the  village  is  divided  all 
along  into  rooms,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  married  people, 
the  young  men  sleeping  on  the  verandah,  where  all  the  weaving, 
spinning,  and  other  such  operations  are  carried  on. 

The  Dyak  is  not  lazy.  '  He  will  not  work,  it  is  true,  in  the  way 
we  want,  but  he  has  always  something  to  do — cutting  imple- 
ments or  making  domestic  articles.  The  women,  too,  work  very 
hard ;  they  grow  their  own  cotton  and  weave  it,  but  they  never 
manufacture  enough  in  the  piece  for  a  garment.  The  fabric  is  how- 
ever particularly  strong  and  serviceable,  especially  in  the  dense 
woods  and  tangles,  where  one's  appearance  with  one  leg  clad  in  red 
and  the  other  in  yellow  does  not  much  matter.  I  have  often  worn 
them  myself,  and  found  these  cotton  stufis  of  the  greatest  service 
as  a  protection  from  thorns. 

One  peculiar  form  of  axe  used  by  them  is  called  a  billiong ; 
and  a  very  excellent  tool  it  is.  It  is  very  like  some  of  the 
old  stone  celts,  and  in  shape  is  like  a  small  spade,  with  a  square 
shank  •  this  is  set  at  any  angle  in  a  socket  of  hard  wood,  and 
woven  with  rattan  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  twig,  of  about  two  feet 
long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  spliced  round  with  pieces  of  wood 
as  light  as  cork,  to  form  a  grip  for  the  hand.  It  is  one  of  the 
handiest  instruments,  making  at  once  an  axe  or  adze,  chisel,  or 
plane ;  and  with  it  they  can  turn  a  corner  or  get  into  a  hole,  cut 
a  plank  as  neatly  as  if  sawn,  or  cut  down  a  big  tree  far  quicker 
than  one  of  our  workmen  could  with  a  hatchet. 

The  lacustrine  remains  which  have  been  found  in  Switzerland, 
and  those  met  with  in  Ireland,  remind  one  forcibly  by  their  likeness 
of  these  Dyak  dwellings.  The  hill-Dyak's  house  is  very  dififerent 
in  character.    Perched  in  some  inaccessible  place,  the  road  to  it  up 
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the  steep  hill  is  formed  by  notched  stakes  placed  across,  which  are 
taken  np  in  case  of  alarm  or  danger,  the  reason  for  these  precautions 
being  that  the  Dyaks  were  always  at  war  with  one  another,  or  feai> 
ing  an  attack  from  other  tribes.  They  were  always  trying  to  cut 
each  other's  heads  off,  and  every  man  thus  came  to  look  upon  an- 
other as  his  enemy.  Under  the  good  government  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  these  houses  were  altering  in  character,  in  accordance  with 
the  greater  feeling  of  security  his  rule  has  brought  about. 

In  the  attack  made  on  the  pirates  in  1849,  some  of  the  news^ 
papers  spoke  of  the  affair  as  a  slaughter  of  innocent  Dyaks.  They 
were  unmitigated  pirates.  From  Sakaraen  the  fellows  went 
down  in  their  proas  to  Pontianak,  the  Dutch  settlement :  after 
murdering  and  plundering  there,  they  returned  by  Sarawak  and 
marauded  a  village  at  the  Moratabos  mouth  of  the  river  as  they 
were  en  route  to  join  the  fleet  attacked  by  Sir  J.  Brooke  and 
Capt.  Farquhar.  These  fellows  had  put  into  that  place  just 
before  daylight,  as  is  their  custom,  and  in  a  twinkle  had  severed 
thirteen  heads,  and  wounded  a  number  of  people,  who  were 
brought  to  Sarawak  for  the  bishop  to  cure.  One  man,  a  chief, 
with  whom  the  bishop  had  had  a  subsequent  conversation,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  never  more  sold  in  his  life  than  by  that  long 
black  fire-boat  (our  war-steamer).  "I  had,'"  he  said,  "a  lot  of 
proas,  and  about  a  thousand  men;  but  she  went  on,  splash, 
splash,  push,  push,  until  she  pushed  over  and  capsized  our  boats."' 
THiese  fellows  used  to  be  very  dangerous ;  but  even  there  public 
opinion  was  working  its  influence  and  changing  them  for  the 
better.  Five  years  ago  it  was  not  at  all  prudent  to  go  on  the 
water  in  an  unarmed  boat,  but  now  it  is  comparatively  safe, 
although  even  yet  one  might  occasionally  feel  a  little  uncomfort- 
able. Some  time  since  one  of  our  missionaries  sent  four  or  five 
men  in  a  boat  for  provisions  and  other  domestic  requirements. 
The  men  never  returned ;  and  after  a  time  the  boat  was  found 
smeared  with  blood,  and  a  man's  finger  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  crew.  The  truth  thus  came  to  light — ^the  sea-Dyaks  had 
taken  off  their  heads.  Whatever  Sir  James  Brooke  did  in  his 
attack  was  done  justly  and  with  mercy.  Many  were  spared 
that  might  have  been  lolled ;  but  the  effect  produced  was  most 
beneficial,  and  the  amount  of  crimes  committed  has  never  been 
so  great  since  that  lesson.  They  are,  as  we  have  said,  an  iudus- 
trious  people,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  smelting  of 
iron  ore,  which  is  very  rich  in  the  country.  They  construct  a 
blast  of  bamboos,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  work  three  or  four  of 
their  cane  cylinders  at  a  time ;  with  these  they  blow  on  the  iron 
ore,  which  is  broken  up  into  "nubblets,"  or  small  pieces,  and  put 
on  a  hearth  until  the  fire  renders  it  soffc,  not  melted.  In  the  first 
state  the  iron  has  become  malleable  and  capable  of  being  worked 
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into  swords,  whicli  they  keep  very  sharp.  One  side  is  made  con- 
vex,  and  one  side  flat,  and  the  cnt  mnst  always  be  given  with  the 
flat  side  down ;  they  do  cut  off  heads  however  very  quickly  with 
these  swords,  or  "parang  ilong/' 

In  1857,  when  aU  the  Europeans  were  making  their  escape 
from  the  Chinese,  who  attacked  and  occupied  Sarawak,  the 
bishop  collected  the  women  and  children  and  non-combatants,  and 
embarked  them  on  board  a  native  craft  to  sail  away  to  another 
river  where  there  was  a  mission-station.  It  was  a  dreadful  night, 
and  all  the  poor  creatures  were  huddled  together  below  vainly 
endeavouring  to  keep  themselves  dry,  as  the  deck,  being  native 
fashion,  was  made  only  of  matting  and  laths,  and  leaked  through^ 
out.  The  closeness  and  steam  below,  during  the  night,  were 
most  trying ;  but  there  was  besides  a  horrid  stench,  which  the 
bishop^s  wife  and  others  said  they  could  not  possibly  endure  any 
longer ;  so  as  soon  as  ever  the  vessel  was  brought  to  in  smooth 
water,  a  search  was  made ;  and  a  Chinaman's  head  was  found 
beneath  the  place  where  Mrs.  McDougall  and  her  children  were 
sitting :  it  was  in  a  Dyak  basket,  or  Tambuk,  and  it  plainly  be- 
longed to  a  young  Dyak  who  was  on  board  the  boat.  On  being 
questioned  about  it,  he  proudly  said  it  was  his,  and  that  he  pro- 
cured it  in  the  "finest  way  possible"  He  was  prowling  about 
the  fort  at  Sarawak,  which  the  Chinese  had  taken  and  occupied, 
and  while  they  were  in  it  and  had  myself  in  their  hands  there, 
he  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  lately  occupied  by  the  English 
commander  of  the  fort,  and  saw  a  Chinese  admiring  his  own  face 
in  a  broken  looking-glass  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  man  did  not 
see  him ;  but  his  bare  neck  and  stooping  head  were  in  so  tempt- 
ing a  posture  for  decapitation,  that  the  Dyak  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  he  whipped  out  his  sword,  smote  off  the  head  at  one 
blow,  popped  the  coveted  trophy  into  his  basket,  and  walked 
away  through  the  Chinese  outside,  while  the  headless  trunk  of 
their  comrade  was  yet  quivering  on  the  floor  of  the  inner  room. 
On  one  occasion,  two  large  tribes,  the  Batang  Luper  and  the 
Sakerran  Dyaks,  met  to  kill  a  pig,  in  confirmation  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween them.  If  the  swordsman  severed  the  pig  completely,  the 
treaty  was  good.  One  of  the  fellows  at  a  stroke  cut  the  animal 
right  across,  but  on  one  of  the  parts  left  a  little  bit  of  skin. 
This,  it  was  disputed,  would  break  the  treaty,  and  the  parties 
would  have  fought  then  and  there  but  from  the  strongest  per- 
suasion ;  which  fortunately  prevailed. 

The  language  of  this  people  presents  great  difficulty  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  Sea  Dyak  dialects  are  all  akin  to  Malay, in  Sarawak; 
the  Sakerra,  Sarchus,  and  Sebugon  Dyaks  all  speak  it ;  it  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  some  100,000  of  these  people; 
but  with  the  Land  Dyaks,  and  people  of  the  interior,  the  case  is 
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diflTerent, — ^the  people  of  almost  every  river  and  large  tribe  hav- 
ing their  own  language.  The  Land  Dyaks  on  the  two  branches 
of  the  Sarawak  river  differ  from  each  other  in  their  speech,  as 
also  from  the  Dyaks  of  the  neighbouring  Samarchan  and  Sodony 
rivers.  The  Kyan  languages,  again,  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Land  Dyak  and  the  Milanow ;  the  Meri  and  the  Malow  dialects 
seem  to  be  closely  connected  with  them  :  so  that  in  this  north- 
west part  of  Borneo,  we  may  consider  the  Sea  Dyak,  the  Land 
Dyak,  and  the  Kyan  as  the  types  of  the  different  dialects  spoken  by 
the  various  and  numerous  tribes  that  inhabit  it.  From  their 
structure  they  plainly  belong  to  the  Turanine  family  of  tongues ; 
and  although  they  now  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  probable  that  these  differences  have  sprung  up  gra- 
dually from  the  force  of  circumstances,  which,  in  their  barbarous 
state,  have  separated  and  cut  them  off  from  communication  with 
each  other.  A  circumstance  which  came  to  my  notice,  when 
visiting  a  tribe  in  the  interior,  may  account  for  the  way  in  which 
dialects  alter  among  people  in  such  a  state. 

I  was  sitting  with  the  Chief  and  Tuahs,  who  were  conversing 
with  me  in  Malay  and  talking  with  each  other  in  their  own  dia- 
lect,  when  some  strange  Dyaks  came  in.  Our  friends  addressed 
the  strangers  in  Malay,  and  spoke  to  each  other  in  something  I 
could  not  understand  Upon  questioning  them  about  it  after- 
wards, they  said  they  spoke  in  their  war  language,  as  they  did 
not  trust  these  strange  Dyaks,  and  did  not  wish  them  to  under- 
stand what  they  said.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  used  a  kind  of 
slang  or  patter  they  had  invented,  calling  things  by  wrong  names; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  in  a  long-continued  state  of  warfare  with 
a  succession  of  surrounding  tribes,  these  war-tongues  may  have 
become  their  every-day  language,  and  have  quite  changed  their 
original  dialecta  They  had  many  words  in  use  for  which  we  had 
no  equivalents ;  for  example,  for  'to-morrow,^  '  the  day  after,^  and 
so  on,  they  had  special  words  for  each,  of  a  sequence  of  '  ten'  or 
*  fourteen  days'.  In  the  same  way  they  had  words  for  '  rice',  ac- 
cording as  it  was  cooked  in  one  way  or  another.. 

The  Bible  is  now  being  translated  for  the  Dyaks,  both  in  the 
Malay,  the  Land  Dyaks',  and  the  Sea  Dyaks'  tongues.  Their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  are  peculiar.  Practically  they  consist  merely 
of  the  fear  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  the  desire  of  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiating him.  They  have  their  wizards  and  witches,  which  tiiey 
call  'manangs',  or  spirit  doctors.  When  one  of  them  takes  on 
him  this  office,  he  takes  also  a  woman's  name  and  clothes,  and 
is  allowed  a  husband,  who  goes  out  with  him  to  protect  him  and 
to  fight  for  him ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  also  allowed  a  wife.  He  is 
required  in  cases  of  sickness,  which  is  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  lost  souls,  to  find  out  whom  is  one  of  his  duties.     In  their  in- 
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cantations  they  utter  some  words,  of  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves know  the  meaning,  but  which  are  communicated  verbally 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  mythical  language  of  the  '  manangs^ 
is,  probably,  the  remains  of  a  language  of  some  far  more  an- 
cient tribe. 

The  hill  tribes  have  the  custom  of  pamoli,  or  taboo,  which  on 
certain  occasions  they  enforce  with  great  strictness ;  they  close 
their  houses  to  all  strangers,  and  no  one  can  go  inside  under 
the  penalty  of  deatL  Some  bum,  others  bury  their  dead.  The 
Milanows  build  a  death-boat,  in  which  they  put  the  most  valuable 
things  with  the  corpsa  In  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge  of 
a  chief  killed,  they  sent  him  adrift  thus  with  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  property,  which  they  watched  for  some  time, 
lest  the  Malays  should  plunder  it.  On  another  occasion,  seeing 
a  boat  rolling  in  a  heavy  sea,  I  bore  down,  thinking  I  saw  a 
fellow  sitting  astern  and  apparently  paddling.  This  was^ne  of 
their  death-boats,  but  there  was  so  much  sea  on  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  her.  The  Sea  Dyaks  formerly  killed  slaves  for 
the  use  of  their  dead,  whom  they  always  provide  with  food, 
weapons,  etc.,  for  their  unknown  journey.  As  to  the  future  of 
Sarawak,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  to  be  very  promising,  if  Sir 
James  Brooke  is  backed  up  and  missionaries  properly  furnished. 
The  tribes  are  daily  improving ;  the  people  feel  the  Englishman 
to  be  their  friend  ;  while  they  dislike  the  Dutch,  who  set  the  Ma- 
lays to  work  as  middlemen  to  grind  them. 

Their  earrings  and  ornaments  were  then  noticed,  and  the 
'  dangle'  exhibited,  which  they  place  on  their  legs  when  they 
dance.  The  shields  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  were  of  two  kinds  :  one, 
long  in  form,  called  *  Utap' ;  another,  round,  called  '  Pricei'.  The 
way  they  used  the  first  kind  of  shield  was  this :  they  tried  to 
catch  the  point  of  the  sword  upon  it ;  if  this  succeeded,  it  would 
stick  in  and  be  held  gripped  by  the  wood,  and  before  his  anta- 
gonist could  get  it  out,  the  other  fellow  would  have  sliced  his 
head  oS. 

Sir  Roderick  Mubohison  congratulated  the  President  on  the  excellent 
discourse  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Labuan.  The  coal  mentioned  by  him  in 
Borneo  was  probably  of  tertiary  age,  for  coal  was  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  age  as  the  English  measures.  Many  coals  of  later  age  than  the  creta- 
ceous period  contained  60  per  cent,  of  the  force  yielded  by  English  coal  for 
steam-power.  Tertiary  coals  from  the  Adriatic  and  from  Trinidad  where 
Mr.  Wall  had  described  a  great  number  of  beds  (see  Memoir  of  the  Geological 
Harvey,  1860),  were  considered  by  captains  in  the  navy  as  equally  service- 
able with  some  of  our  best  coals.  Dr.  Percy  has  analysed  some,  which  is 
neaily  like  the  true  old  coal.  The  limestone  rocks,  from  the  specimens 
brought  to  him,  seemed  also  to  be  of  tertiary  age.  Gold  was  only  found  in 
rocks  of  old  geological  age.  In  no  part  of  the  world  was  gold  found  in  situ 
in  any  secondary  or  older  tertiary  rock.  Gold  chiefly  occurred  in  rocks  of 
the  Lower  Paleozoic  series.    The  gold  diggings,  on  the  contrary,  were  in 
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regenerated  and  detrital  deposits  of  yarious  ages  from  the  younger  tertiary 
formation  to  the  alluyia  now  deriyed  from  auriferous  mountains. 

Sir  E.  Belohbb  stated  that  he  had  closely  suryeyed  the  coast  lying 
between  the  positions  alluded  to  by  the  Bishop,  particularly  between  Sara- 
wak and  Labuan,  and  up  the  river  to  Brun6.  After  quitting  the  mouths 
of  the  Sarawak,  no  harbours  were  available  for  ships  of  war  until  reaching 
Labuan.  The  rivers,  it  is  true,  were  entered  at  high  water  by  small 
steamers,  and  when  the  bars  were  crossed,  deep  water  was  found  within. 
Alluding  to  the  Sarawak  entrances,  he  had  taken  his  ship,  a  twenty-eight 
gun  frigate,  through  each ;  both  had  water  of  sufficient  depth,  and  if  the 
shoals  were  previously  studied  and  boats  placed  at  the  entrance,  a  vessel 
drawing  eighteen  feet  could  enter.  The  Maratabas  bar  afforded  four  and  a 
half  fathoms,  even  at  low  water  springs.  The  gold,  at  the  periods  of  his 
visits,  was  collected  by  the  Chinese  in  the  disintegrated  beds  of  granite 
debris,  which  they  pound  and  wash.  They  contain  also  diamonds,  perfect 
crystals  of  corundum,  as  well  as  antimony.  The  main  features  of  Northern 
Borneo  were  granite,  varied  by  igneous  and  metamorphous  rocks.  Coal 
occurs  near  the  coast  at  Labuan,  and  is  visible  from  the  river  for  forty  miles 
inland.  As  regards  the  swords,  they  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  ground 
for  felling  trees,  or  using  like  the  cooper's  adze,  and  chisel-like,  one  side 
flat,  the  other  bevilled,  some  right,  others  left  handed.  The  cloth  made  by 
the  natives  was  chiefly  composed  of  grass,  and  very  strong,  as  well  as  rough 
for  the  skin. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair  said  that  he  had  been  most  unexpectedly  invited 
by  the  President  to  address  the  meeting ;  as  his  intention  was  to  be  a 
hearer,  and  not  a  speaker  on  the  occasion.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  character  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  his  eminent  services  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the  East.  He  might  be  allowed 
to  mention  that  the  Rajah,  after  his  late  severe  illness,  had  retired  to  an 
obscure  parish  in  Devonshire,  where,  always  desirous  to  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, he  had  consented  to  undertake  the  office  of  churchwarden,  and  had 
even  discharged  the  humble  duties  of  a  Sunday-  school  teacher,  imparting 
to  the  village  peasantry  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge.  Suddenly  he 
had  heard  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Sarawak  was  exposed,  and  of 
the  wide-spread  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  for  the  general  massacre 
of  the  European  population.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  hastened 
to  London,  prepared  for  embarkation,  and  arrived  in  Borneo,  where,  by  the 
j^estige  of  his  name  and  the  energetic  measures  he  adopted,  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  peace  and  order.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  he 
might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  London  that  very  day,  having  succeeded 
during  his  short  absence  in  placing  his  government  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  before  the  recent  outbreak. 

Mr.  LvKE  BuBKE  thought  the  mythological  fables,  which  had  been  nar- 
rated, exceedingly  interesting.  Not  that  such  things  had  much  value  when 
individually  considered,  but  they  were  of  great  interest  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  general  mythology.  A  careful  comparison  of  mythic  tra- 
ditions will  often  reveal  to  us  their  affinities  of  structure  and  origin,  their 
stratification  and  relative  antiquity,  and  the  extent  of  their  diffusion,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  retrace  some  of  the  great  monuments  of  humanity  in 
remote  times.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  all 
such  traditions,  however  rude  and  wild,  or  seemingly  valueless,  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  recorded. 

Capt.  Parker  SKow  said  that,  in  his  early  days,  he  had  been  cruizing 
about  Borneo,  and  he  felt  great  interest  in  the  discourse  he  had  hearc^ 
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which  was  of  such  value  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  a  good  record 
should  be  preserved. 

The  Paesident  said,  the  Bishop  of  Labuan*s  excellent  discourse  had 
been  reported,  and  would  be  printed  in  the  Society's  "  Proceedings'' ;  and 
concluded  by  making  some  comments  on  the  black  race — the  Papuas. 


December  16th,  1861. 

The  meeting  announced  for  this  date  did  not  take  place,  owing  to  the 
melancholy  decease  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 


January  14th,  1862. 
John  Ceawfukd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  followiug  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  donors. 

Precis  de  la  Geographic  Universelle,  by  Malte  Brun  (presented  by  J. 
Crawfurd,  Esq.) — La  Geografia  di  Claudio  Tolomea,  2  vols.  (Ditto). — Neal's 
Residence  in  Siam  (Ditto). — Two  Years  Imprisonment  in  Burmah  (Ditto). 
— The  AthensBum  (the  Editor). — The  Photographic  Journal  (Ditto). — 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (the  Society). 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced  : — Jonathan  Sparrow  Crow- 
ley, Esq.;  James  Ellis,  Esq.;  Capt.  J.  B.  Gasoyne;  John  P.  Gassiot,  Esq., 
F.R.S. ;  Frank  Husband,  Esq. ;  Dyce  Nicol,  Esq. ;  George  Dalhousie  Ram- 
say, Esq. ;  William  Somerville,  Esq. 


IV. — On  the  Osteology  and  Dentition  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  and  the  Relations  thereby  indicated  to 
other  Races  of  Mankind,    By  Professor  Owen,  F.RS.,  etc. 

For  the  long-coveted  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  osteological  and  dental  characters  of  the  Mincopie  race,  ex- 
emplified by  the  natives  of  the  Andaman  islands,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  energetic  and  accomplished  officer  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, Dr.  F.  J.  Mouatt,  Inspector  of  Indian  Jails,  and  Director 
of  the  late  Expedition  to  Establish  a  Convict  Settlement  in  these 
Islands.  On  that  gentleman's  return  to  England  in  1861,  he 
submitted  to  mj*  inspection  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  adult  male,  kiUed  under  the  unavoidable  circum- 
stances narrated  in  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouatt's  report.  The  few  parti- 
culars which  I  have  premised  to  my  description  of  this  skeleton 
— now  presented  by  Dr.  Mouatt  to  the  British  Museum — ^are 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  his  full,  able,  and  interesting 
reports  on  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants.* 

*  Records  of  Government  of  India  (For.  Dept.),  No.  xxv. 
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The  Andaman  Islands,  situated  in  from  10"  32'  to  13°  10' 
N.  lat,  and  in  92°  30'  K  long.,  are  divided  into  Great  and 
Little ;  the  former,  consisting  of  three  islands,  called  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Andamans,  are  so  closely  contiguous  as  to 
form  one  tract  of  140  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  20  miles 
across  the  greatest  breadth,  having  a  surface  of  2,800  square 
miles,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  under-sized  or  dwarf  blacks, 
notorious  for  their  audacity  and  implacable  hostility  to  all 
strangers.  The  skin  is  jet  black ;  the  hair  of  the  head  is  said 
to  be  black  and  woolly :  the  nose  is  broad,  short,  and  rather  flat; 
the  lips  thick,  but  less  prominent  that  in  the  Guinea  negro ; 
they  shave  oflf  all  the  hair  of  the  head  and  face,  except  the  eye- 
lashes, and  a  small  part  of  that  on  the  upper  lip.  The  heel  does 
not  project,  as  in  some  African  negros. 

They  generally  inhabit  the  jungle  along  the  seacoast ;  but  are 
migratory,  rarely  residing  many  days  in  one  spot.  They  are 
divided  into  parties  of  from  twenty  to  three  hundred,  including 
the  usual  proportion  of  males  and  females,  adults,  and  children  ; 
all  having  similar  features,  colour  of  skin  and  eyes,  the  same 
language,  habits,  and  customs.  They  manifest  no  notions  of  a 
Supreme  Being  or  of  a  future  existence :  they  are  naked,  and 
not  ashamed.  After  puberty,  the  females  have  indiscriminate 
intercourse,  save  with  their  own  father,  until  they  are  chosen  or 
allotted  as  wives,  when  they  are  required  to  be  faithful  to  their 
husbands,  whom  they  serve.  Brothers  may  have  connexion  with 
their  sisters  until  the  latter  are  married.  Sexual  connexion 
may  take  place  before  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
party.  "  If  any  married  or  single  man  goes  to  an  unmarried 
woman,  and  she  declines  to  have  intercourse  with  him,  by  get- 
ting up  or  going  to  another  part  of  the  circle,  he  considers  him- 
self insulted,  and,  unless  restrained,  would  kill  or  wound  her. 
I  have  seen  a  young  woman  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  in 
such  a  case.  All  the  women  ran  away  into  the  jungle,  and  the 
men  who  restrained  the  violent  man  from  further  wounding  her, 
seemed  to  regard  the  matter  lightly,  as  they  laughed  while  they 
held  him  back."* 

The  bridegroom  and  bride  smear  their  bodies,  in  stripes,  with 
red  earth  moistened  with  turtle  oil,  and  squat  on  leaves  spread 
over  the  ground,  ten  or  twelve  paces  apart.  They  sit  in  sUence 
for  about  an  hour.  The  man  who  marries  them  takes  the  bride- 
groom by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  to  where  the  bride  is,  and 
having  seated  him,  without  saying  a  word,  presents  him  with 

*  Report  and  evidence  of  a  Brahmin  sepoy  who,  escaping  from  the  con- 
vict settlement  at  the  Andamans,  returned  after  more  than  a  year's  sojourn 
with  the  natives. 
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five  or  six  iron-headed  arrows,  and  leaves  them,  sitting  in  silence 
by  each  other,  until  it  is  dark 

The  men  go  into  the  jungle  to  hunt  for  pigs ;  the  women  stay  in 
the  encampment,  supply  the  drinking-water  and  firewood,  catch 
fish  and  shell-fish,  cook  the  food  ready  for  the  men's  return, 
make  small  fishing-nets,  baskets,  and  spin  twine.  They  catch 
the  fish  left  by  the  ebb-tide  by  means  of  a  small  hand-net 
stretched  over  a  hoop,  and  collect  shell-fish  from  the  rocks. 
They  tattoo  by  incising  the  skin  with  small  pieces  of  glass,  with- 
out inserting  colouring  matter,  the  cicatrix  being  whiter  than 
the  sound  skin.  The  women  make  a  sling,  six  inches  wide,  to 
suspend  the  infant  or  young  child,  which  sits  in  the  loose  turn, 
with  the  legs  passing  over  the  mother's  loins  or  hips. 

A  pregnant  woman  performs  her  duties  almost  to  the  time 
labour  commences.  The  party  halts  an  extra  day,  when  she  is 
confined.  Several  female  friends  collect  around  the  woman  in 
labolir  to  assist  her  by  punkahing  away  the  flies  and  mosquitos. 
When  the  child  is  about  to  be  bom,  she  stands  up,  supported  by 
the  females,  spreads  out  her  legs,  and  the  child  is  taken  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  women  ready  to  receive  it.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  cut,  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  body,  but  no  liga- 
ture is  applied.  The  afterbirth  is  allowed  to  be  voided  without 
assistance.  Some  hours  after,  the  mother  is  anointed  with  the 
usual  unguent  of  red  earth  and  turtle  oil :  she  eats  and  drinks  as 
usual.  Convalescence  is  very  rapid ;  and,  if  the  party  has  to  move 
on  the  morrow,  the  recently  delivered  woman  accompanies  them 
on  foot.  The  child  is  washed  in  cold  fresh  water,  poured  upon 
it  either  from  a  bamboo  water-vessel  or  a  shell  Its  wet  body 
•  is  dried  by  the  hand,  which  is  heated  before  the  fire,  and  quickly 
and  repeatedly  but  very  gently  applied.  Any  woman  of  the 
party,  who  is  suckling,  gives  the  new-bom  child  her  breast  for  a 
day  or  two  until  its  mother's  milk  comes :  children  are  suckled 
as  long  as  their  mothers  have  milk  to  give  them.  If  it  rains 
during  a  march,  a  few  leaves  are  sewn  together  with  rattan,  and 
used  as  a  covering  for  the  infant.  The  parents  are  fond  of  the 
children,  and  the  afiection  is  reciprocal. 

Boys  about  the  age  of  three  years  play  with  little  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  when  about  eight  years  old  they  are  capable  of  taking  a 
good  aim  and  accompany  their  fathers  into  the  jungle.  The  girls 
are  very  fond  of  playing  with  the  sand  on  the  beach,  raising  it 
into  a  circle  or  square  around  them,  calling  the  interior  their 
house  (boov),  and  imitating  the  manners  of  their  mothers. 

In  their  encampments,  which  usually  involve  an  open  central 
place,  was  always  one  hut,  square  in  form,  built  and  roofed  in 
with  much  more  care  and  attention  than  the  others  ;  and  gene- 
rally richer  in  pigs'  and  turtles'  heads ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
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local  chief,  who  issues  the  orders  as  to  the  fight  and  retreat,  when 
necessary. 

On  a  death  occurring,  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the  interior 
of  the  hut  to  a  distance  of  a  pace  or  two,  where  it  remains  until 
burial,  which  takes  place  a  few  hours  after.  The  thighs  are  drawn 
up  to  the  belly,  the  legs  flexed  upon  the  thighs ;  the  arms  placed 
straight  upon  the  chest  and  belly,  so  that  the  hands  project  be- 
tween  the  thighs ;  and  thus,  enveloped  in  leaves,  the  body  is  tied 
up  like  a  bundle  by  cordage  of  strong  creepers,  the  ends  being 
knotted  together  to  form  a  sling,  which  the  carrier,  with  his  back 
turned  towards  the  corpse,  puts  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  rises  with  his  burden,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  men,  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to  the 
burial  place.  This  is  usually  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  sea- 
shore. The  grave  is  an  irregularly  round  hole,  about  three  feet 
deep,  dug  with  a  pointed  piece  of  stick,  the  earth  being  thrown 
out  by  the  hands.  The  body  is  lifted  into  the  grave  by  means 
of  the  sling,  the  earth  filled  in  and  forming  a  small  mound. 

Before  the  corpse  is  prepared  for  burial,  the  wife  and  one  or  two 
near  relatives  sit  down  and  weep  over  it.  Two  or  three  months 
after  burial,  when  the  flesh  has  decomposed  and  been  eaten  by 
land  crabs  and  ants,  some  near  relatives  of  the  deceased  proceed 
to  the  spot  and  disinter  the  bones  ;  and,  having  bound  them  to- 
gether with  creeper-cords,  carry  them  to  the  encampment  and 
spread  them  out,  when  these  are  wept  over  by  thfe  relatives,  who 
each  take  a  bone  :  the  nearest  relative  taking  the  skuU  and  lower 
jaw,  which  may  be  carried  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  neck  for 
months.  The  bones  are  sometimes  bound  to  the  posts  of  the 
hut. 

The  chief  weapons  of  the  Andaman  race  are  bows  and  arrows, 
the  latter  with  iron  heads.  A  chief  has  been  observed  to  have  a 
spear,  his  bow  and  arrows  being  carried  by  a  henchman. 

The  hair  is  shaved  and  the  tattooing  performed  by  pieces  of 
glass — chips  of  bottle-glass  skilfully  detached  by  sharp  blows  of 
a  stone. 

The  materials  for  the  above  weapons,  viz.,  iron  and  glass,  are 
obtained  from  wrecks.  If  flint  nodules  were  present  in  the  An- 
damans,  no  doubt  the  native  instinct,  and  notices  of  the  appear- 
ances of  accidental  fractures  of  such  nodules,  would  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  primitive  knife  from  flint,  as  from  glass. 

The  Andaman  skeleton,  about  to  be  described,  is  of  a  full-sized 
male,  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  bones  present  a  compact  sound  texture,  with  the  processes, 
articular  surfaces,  and  places  of  muscular  attachments  neatly  de- 
fined. The  cranium  is  well  formed,  not  exceeding  disproportion- 
ately in  any  diameter ;  it  might  be  classed  with  tfiose  of  the  oval 
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type.  The  frontal  region  is  rather  narrow,  but  not  very  low ;  it 
passes  by  a  regular  curve  upward  and  backward  to  the  vertex.  The 
frontal,  much  of  the  sagittal,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  coronal 
sutures  were  obliterated.  Part  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  was  very 
complex.  The  alisphenoid  joined  the  parietal  on  both  sides  of 
the  head.  The  glabella  is  but  little  prominent ;  the  nasals  are 
not  flat,  but  are  moderately  developed.  The  alveolar  parts  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  slightly  project.  The  chin  is  a  little  pro- 
duced, and  not  deep.  The  malar  bones  are  not  unusually  promi- 
nent :  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  minor  breadth  of  the 
cranium,  tlje  skull  departs  from  the  type  of  the  Malay.  The 
cranial  bones  are  not  above  the  average  thickness.  The  following 
were  the  principal  dimensions  of  this  cranium : — 

Length,  from  inion  to  premaxillary  border  (178  0) 

Do.     from    do.    to  glabella  (1600)    -  -  - 

Breadth  of  the  cranium  (1440)  -  -  - 

Circumference  of  the  cranium  (409*0)     -  -  - 

Ante-posterior  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  cranium  (1500) 

Transverse  diameter  of  ditto  (145*0)       -  -  - 

Vertical  diameter  of  ditto  (1150)  -  -  - 

The  spine  of  the  occiput  is  not  so  developed  as  to  interrupt  the 
convex  contour  of  the  occipital  part  of  the  skull ;  the  lower  oc- 
cipital crest  is  rather  more  developed  than  the  upper  one.  The 
mastoids  are  moderately  developed;  there  is  no  super-mastoid 
ridge.  The  base  of  the  skull  offers  all  the  strictly  human  charac- 
teristics. There  is  no  excess  in  the  size  of  the  orbits  or  of  the 
auditory  apertures ;  a  sharp  ridge  projects  from  the  lower  bound- 
ary of  the  anterior  nares.  The  lower  jaw  shows  a  variety  in  the 
shape  of  the  coronoid  process,  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  Eu- 
ropeans ;  it  is  broader  and  lower  than  usual ;  the  front  border  is 
more  convex  at  its  upper  half,  and  forms,  with  the  concave  lower 
part,  a  deeper  and  more  decided  sigmoid  curve.  The  ascending 
ramus  forms  a  less  open  angle  with  the  horizontal  ramus  than  in 
most  Negro  and  Australian  skulls.  The  teeth  equal  in  size  the 
average  of  those  of  Indo-Europeans ;  they  correspond  .  in 
this  respect  with  those  of  the  European  figured  in  my 
Odontography,  plates  118  and  119.  Although  they  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  jaws,  they  are  markedly  smaller  than 
are  those  of  the  Australian  figured  in  the  same  plates.  In  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  male  Andamaner  the  true  molars,  as  in  most 
Europeans,  diminish  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  third.  The 
fissure  which  penetrates  the  grinding  surface  from  the  outer  side, 
to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  had  its  end  unobliterated  in  m  1, 
and  retained  its  whole  length  in  m  2.  The  enamel  was  worn  from 
the  inner  half  in  both  teeth,  but  in  a  less  proportion  in  m  2 ;  it 
was  also  slightly  worn  from  the  outer  tubercles  in  m  1.  The  degree 
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of  abrasion  of  the  teeth,  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual, 
is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  mastication  of  a  diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fish  and  fruit.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  dentine  is 
exposed  on  the  three  outer  tubercles  of  m  1  ;  the  crucial  figure 
is  not  obliterated  in  m  2 ;  m  3  is  larger,  as  usual,  than  in  the 
corresponding  tooth  above.  The  upper  premolars  are  implanted 
by  a  fang  which  is  divided  at  its  base  into  an  outer  and  inner 
root.  The  undivided  fang  of  the  lower  premolars  is  longitudinally 
grooved  on  the  outer  side.  In  the  upper  jaw  in  1  and  m  2  are 
implanted  by  two  outer  and  one  inner  roots  ;  m  3  by  one  antero- 
extemal  and  one  postero-intemal  root.  All  the  lower  molars  have 
distinct  anterior  and  posterior  roots.  There  was  no  irregularity 
in  the  position,  nor  any  sign  of  decay  in  the  teeth.  All  the  bones 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs  present  the  specific  and  generic  characters 
of  Homo  sapiens,  Linn.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  clavicle  is 
well  marked  The  scapula  agrees  with  that  variety  of  form 
which  shows  a  minor  extent  of  the  supra-spinal  tract,  and  a 
greater  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sub-spinal  tract,  with  a 
more  produced  angle  between  the  surfaces  for  the  teres  major  and 
teres  minor  muscles,  on  the  inferior  costa.  The  inferior  costa 
describes  a  continuous  concave  curve  from  the  angle  to  the  base  of 
the  coracoid,  without  any  supra-scapular  notcL  The  os  innomi- 
natum,  calcaneum,  astragalus,  and  bones  of  the  hallux  or  great 
toe,  pecidiar  to  man,  contrasted  as  strongly  with  the  quadrumanous 
characters  of  those  bones  as  in  the  highest  of  the  human  races. 
The  first  lumbar  vertebra  had  the  diapophysis,  metapophysis,  and 
anapophysis  distinct,  and  almost  equally  developed,  and  well 
illustrated  the  true  serial  homology  of  the  longer  diapophysis  of 
the  succeeding  lumbars.  In  many  European  skeletons  the  dia- 
pophyses  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  are  more  developed  than  in 
that  of  the  Andamaner.  The  ridges,  processes,  and  surfaces  for 
muscular  attachment  are  well  and  neatly  defined  on  the  several 
limb-bones  of  this  skeleton ;  and  agree  with  the  character  for  agility 
in  running,  climbing,  and  swimming,  assigned  to  the  Andaman  race. 
The  articulations  of  the  skull  with  the  vertebral  column  in  the 
present  skeleton  of  the  Andamaner  agree  with  those  of  the  male 
sex  in  the  highest  variety  of  the  human  species.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  diflferences  between  man  and  all  other  mammals 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  human  head  is  balanced  in  the  erect 
posture,  only  requiring  slight  muscular  action  tp  steady  it,  while 
the  skull  of  the  chimpanzee  and  all  lower  mammals  preponderates 
anteriorly,  and  needs  to  be  sustained  by  the  action  of  powerful 
muscles  and  elastic  structures.  To  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
the  human  head,  the  cerebrum,  in  its  growth,  extends  more  back- 
wards than  forwards,  developes  the  posterior  lobes  with  their 
contained  structures  peculiar  to  man,  and  produces  a  concomitant 
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expansion  and  production  of  the  occipital  part  of  the  cranium 
during  the  progress  of  general  growth,  from  infancy  to  adult  age, 
whereby  the  back  of  the  head  becomes  balanced  against  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  face. 

The  following  were  the  dimensions  of  the  limb-bones : — 

Scapula, 


in.    lin. 

Length  from  end  of  acromion  in  inferior  angle  -            -            . 

7    1 

Breadth  from  upper  and  outer  angle  to  lower  border  of  glenoid 

cavity           ------- 

4    0 

Os  Innominatum. 

Length    -------- 

7    7 

Breadth  of  ilium              -----. 

5     5 

Humenis. 

Ulna. 

Radius. 

Femur. 

Tibia. 

Clavicle. 

in.    liii. 

in.    lin. 

in.    liu. 

in.    liu. 

in.    lin. 

in.    lin. 

Length 

12     2 

10      8 

9  11 

17    5 

14     3 

5     2 

Transverse  diam. 

of  upper  end  . 

1  10 

1     2 

0  10 

3    4 

Do.  of  middle  ... 

0     9 

0     6 

0     6i 

0  11 

1     1 

Do.  of  lower  end  j     2     1 J 

0     9 

1     3 

2     9 

1  10 

The  above  dimensions  of  parts  of  the  skeleton  indicate  that  they 
are  from  an  individual  of  four  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  The 
Andamaners,  or  Mincopie,  are  called  by  most  of  the  observers 
who  have  described  them  "  Negrillos,''  or  dwarf  negros.  They 
have  no  knowledge,  and  appear  to  have  no  idea,  of  their  own 
origin.  It  has  been  surmised  that  they  might  be  descendants  of 
African  negros,  imported  by  the  Portuguese  for  slave  labour  in 
their  settlement  at  Pegu,  and  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Andamans.  But  the  recorders  of  this  hypothesis  allude  to  it  as 
a  mere  hearsay,  "  We  are  told  that  when  the  Portuguese/'  etc. 
(Calcutta  Monthly  Register,  or  India  Repository,  November, 
1790,  pp.  15-17).  Neither  the  skull  nor  the  teeth  of  the  male 
Andamaner  above  described,  offer  any  of  the  characters  held  to 
be  distinctive  of  the  African  negros.  The  cranium  has  not  the 
relative  narrowness  ascribed  to  that  of  the  Negro  ;  it  presents 
nothing  suggestive  of  lateral  compression;  it  conforms  to  the 
full  oval  type,  with  a  slight  degree  of  prognathism,  and  is  alto- 
gether on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  Indo-European  exhibiting 
that  form  of  ski^ll.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Portuguese 
would  import  from  the  Guinea  coast,  or  other  mart  of  Negro- 
slaves,  individuals  of  the  usual  stature,  and  it  is  incredible  that 
their  descendants,  enjoying  freedom  in  a  tropical  locality  affording 
such  a  sufl&ciency  and  even  abundance  of  food  as  the  Andamans 
are  testified  to  supply,  should  have  degenerated  in  stature,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  tiiiee  centuries,  to  the  characteristic  dwarfishness 
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6f  the  otherwise  well-made,  well-nourished,  strong  and  active  na- 
tives of  the  Andaman  islanda  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  they 
are  aborigines  ;  and  merely  resemble  negros  in  a  blackness  of  the 
tegumentary  pigment,  which  might  be  due  to  constant  exposure 
during  many  generations  of  this  nude  and  primitive  race.  Their 
prognathism  is  not  more  than  is  found  in  most  of  the  Southern 
Asiatic  peoples,  and,  indeed,  in  the  lower  orders  of  men  in  all 
countries,  and  may  be  due  or  relate  to  the  prolonged  sucking  of  the 
plastic  infant.  The  observation  of  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  which  we 
must  suppose  to  be  unsatisfactory  or  insufficient  in  regard  to  a  race 
that  habitually  shaves  or  eradicates  the  hair,  were  it  exact  in  regard 
to  the  crisp,  curly,  or  woolly  character  of  the  hair,  would  show  a 
resemblance  of  the  Andamaners  to  the  Papuans  and  Australians, 
as  well  as  to  the  African  negros.  But  the  skull  and  dentition 
of  the  Andaman  male  is  stUl  more  distinct  from  the  Papuan- 
Australian  type  than  from  that  of  the  West-coast  negro.  There 
is  no  supra-nasal  ridge  due  to  a  sunken  origin  of  the  flattened 
nasal  bones ;  neither  the  malar  nor  zygomatic  arches  show  the 
strength  and  prominence  that  mark  them  in  the  Australian  male; 
there  is  no  excessive  size  of  molar  or  other  teetL  From  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  studying  the  osteology  and  dentition  of  the 
Andamaner,  the  ethnologist  derives  as  little  indication,  or  ground 
of  surmise,  of  the  origin  of  the  race  in  question,  from  an  Aus- 
tralasian as  from  an  African  continent :  and  there  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter evidence  of  its  Malayan  or  Mongolian  ancestry.  I  am  not 
cognizant  of  any  anatomical  grounds  for  deriving  the  physical 
Andaman  people  from  any  existing  continent  But  in  making 
these  remarks  I  offer  no  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  they 
originated  in  the  locality  to  which  they  are  now  limited. 

Dr.  Latham  states  that  "  their  language  shows  them  to  belong 
to  the  same  division  with  the  Burmese  of  the  opposite  conti- 
nent'' These,  however,  show  the  average  stature  of  the  southern 
Asiatic  men.  And  it  would  be  as  pure  assumption  to  affirm  that 
they  had  been  derived  from  the  Andamaners,  as  that  these  were 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  Burmesa 

Combined  geological,  geographical,  and  zoological  researches 
have  made  us  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the  formation  and  destruc- 
tion of  continental  tracts  of  land  in  the  known  course  of  the 
earth's  period  of  existence.  The  Andaman  Islands,  like  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  may  have  been  parts  of  some  former  ex- 
tent of  dry  land,  distinct  from,  and  perhaps  pre-existent  to,  that 
neighbouring  and  more  northern  continent  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  elevation  of  the  Himalayan  range  of  mountains,  in 
part, — ^perhaps  a  great  part, — within  the  tertiary  period.  This 
has  been  the  opinion  of  geologists  for  some  time  back,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Professor  Ansted  in  his  Ancient  World,  pp.  322, 
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324.  The  extensive  collections  and  assiduous  comparisons  of 
the  animals  of  Ceylon  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  have  added 
valuable  evidence  in  favour  of  such  opinion.  The  Andamans 
are  forty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  islands — the  Cocos— on 
their  north,  and  seventy-two  miles  distant  from  the  Nicobar 
Islands  on  their  south.  There  is  a  mountain  2,400  feet  in  height, 
called  "  Saddle  Peak,"  probably  volcanic,  on  the  main  island ; 
and  there  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the  vicinity,  called  "  Barren 
Island,^'  with  an  active  volcano.  The  whole  of  the  shores  of  the 
Andamans  are  skirted  by  continuous  coral  reefs.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Andamans  are  the  active  seat  of  those  causles  that  in- 
fluence the  change  in  the  relations  of  land  to  sea.  We  should 
doubtless  err,  therefore,  in  any  speculation  on  the  origin  of  their 
population,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  Andaman  islands  were 
such  as  they  now  are  when  they  received  their  first  human 
inhabitants. 

The  cardinal  defect  of  speculators  on  the  origin  of  the  human 
species  seems  to  me  to  be  the  assumption  that  the  present  geo- 
graphical condition  of  the  earth's  surface  preceded  or  co-existed 
with,  the  origin  of  such  species.  The  Monogenist,  on  that  assump- 
tion, bent  on  tracing  aU  human  races  from  one  source  and  one 
existent  centre,  exaggerates  the  application  and  value  of  casual 
remarks  to  show,  for  example,  that  "  the  Australians  are  not  a 
pure  race,  but  hybrids  between  true  negros  and  a  Malayan,  or 
yellow  race.''  (See  Quatrefage's  Unit^  de  TEspice  Humaine,  12mo, 
1861,  p.  133.)  And  the  Polygenist  invokes  a  separate  creation 
of  each  race  for  each  existing  continent  or  island-home  of  such 
race. 

The  Andamaners  are,  perhaps,  the  most  primitive,  or  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  of  the  human  race.  They  have  no  tradition, 
and,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  apparently  no  notion  of  their 
own  origin.  Finding  in  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  their  hand- 
nets,  implements  that  answer  for  acquiring  the  principal  articles 
of  food  which  their  locality  yields,  they  have  carried  the  inventive 
faculties  no  further.  At  best,  they  may  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  wrecks,  during  the  last  century  or  two  of  their  insular  exist- 
ence, to  barb  their  arrows  with  iron  instead  of  fish-bone,  and  to 
get  from  broken  bottles  such  trenchant  fragments  as  our  oldest 
known  Europeans  obtained  from  broken  flints.  The  animal  ap- 
petites are  gratified  in  the  simplest  animal  fashion ;  there  is  no 
sense  of  nakedness,  no  sentiment  of  shame.  The  man  choosing 
promiscuously  for  one  or  more  years  after  puberty,  then  takes, 
or  has  assigned  to  him,  a  female  who  becomes  his  exclusive  mate 
and  servant,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  monogamy  is  that 
she  may  be  restricted,  while  he  may  continue  to  select  from  the 
unmarried  females  as  before.      The  climate  dispenses  with  the 
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necessity  of  any  other  protection  of  the  body  than  a  paste  of 
earth  and  oil  Any  rudiment  of  a  cincture  relates  solely  to  the 
convenience  of  the  suspension  of  weapons  or  other  portable 
objecta  They  are  not  cannibals.  Implacably  hostile  to  strangers, 
the  Andamaners  have  made  no  advance  in  the  few  centuries 
during  which  their  seas  have  been  traversed  by  ships  of  higher 
racea  Perhaps  the  sole  change  is  that  of  the  materials  for 
weapons  derived  from  casual  wrecks,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made. 

Enjoying,  therefore,  the  merest  animal  life  during  those  cen- 
turies, why  may  they  not  have  so  existed  for  thousands  of  years  ? 
The  conditions  of  existence  being  such  as  they  now  enjoy,  on  what 
can  the  ethnologist  found  an  idea  of  the  limitation  of  the  period 
during  which  the  successive  generations  of  Andamaners  have 
continued  so  to  exist  ?  Antecedent  generations  of  the  race  may 
have  co-existed  with  the  slow  and  gradual  geological  changes 
which  have  obliterated  the  place  or  continent  of  their  primitive 
origin,  whatever  be  the  hypothesis  adopted  regarding  it.  In 
every  essential  of  human  physical  character,  the  present  Min- 
copies,  or  Andamaners,  participate  with  their  more  intellectually 
gifted  brethren.  The  size  of  the  brain,  indicated  by  the  cranial 
chamber,  promises  aptitude  for  civilization.  The  Andamaners 
resemble  the  orangs  and  chimpanzees  only  in  their  diminutive 
stature;  but  this  is  associated  with  the  well-balanced  human 
proportions  of  trunk  to  limbs :  they  are,  indeed,  surpassed  by 
the  great  orangs  and  gorillas  in  the  size  of  the  trunk  and  in  the 
length  and  strength  of  the  arms,  in  a  greater  degree  than  are  the 
more  advanced  and  taller  races  of  mankind. 

Dr.  MouATT,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  government  to  survey  the 
Andaman  Islands  as  a  place  for  the  transportation  of  those  mutinous 
sepoys  in  the  East  Indian  rebellion  of  1857,  who  had  been  spared  from 
execution,  said :  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  circumstances  of  my 
inspection,  in  the  compiling  of  the  report  of  which  my  best  thanks  are 
due  to  Lieutenant  Heathcote  and  to  Dr.  George  Playfair.  On  the  table 
are  various  implements  from  the  huts  of  these  people,  exhibiting  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ingenuity,  and  with  their  dexterity  in  using  these 
primitive  weapons  our  party  had  an  undesirable  acquaintance.  On  leaving 
Moulmein  the  expedition  first  visited  Port  Oomwallis  to  ascertain  why  that 
settlement  had  been  abandoned  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  (1796). 
The  cause  of  its  unheal thiness  was  apparent  in  the  extensive  swamps  which 
surrounded  it.  W«  then  steamed  southward  to  Craggy  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  practicable  to  ascend  the  highest  point, 
Saddle  Hill,  to  get  a  view  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  party  greatly  desired 
to  make  the  ascent  of  it,  but  it  was  situated  so  far  inland,  and  the  inter- 
mediate country  was  so  full  of  ravines,  that  the  time  it  would  have  taken 
would  have  interfered  with  the  urgent  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
attempt  was  forbidden.  From  trees  and  other  eminences  the  country  all 
around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  forest  of 
vegetation,  than  which  it  was  difiicult  to  conceive  anything  more  dense. 
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On  the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Comwallis  huts  were  seen,  but  no 
inhabitants  ;  but,  as  the  expedition  steamed  round  Craggy  Island,  we  sud- 
denly came,  for  the  first  time,  upon  some  of  the  savages.  By  our  spy- 
glasses we  made  them  out  to  be  women,  who  seemed  afraid  of  our  approach, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  jungle.  We  landed,  and  loaded  their 
canoes  with  beads  and  trinkets,  and  attempted  to  conciliate  them  in  various 
ways.  The  knowledge  of  their  language  is  very  scanty,  but  as  we  had 
read  in  the  vocabulary  published  by  Colebrooke,  that  "Padoo"  meant 
"friend,"  we  tried  to  tempt  them  towards  us  by  using  it  in  our  most 
amiable  manner  ;  they  exhibited,  however,  such  extraordinary  antipathy  to 
it,  that  instead  of  ^'friend"  it  may  mean  "enemy,"  from  the  effect  it 
produced.  The  wild  fellows  pursued  us  along  the  coast,  discharging  volleys 
of  arrows,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  embark  and  fire  a  volley  at  them  to 
protect  ourselves.  At  Port  Blair  there  were  twenty-two  huts.  The  vil- 
lages are  not  only  always  built  on  the  shore,  for  the  sake  of  collecting 
oysters,  limpets,  and  other  food,  but  are  generally  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
freshwater.  As  Old  Harbour,  now  called  Port  Blair,  had  proved  a  per- 
fectly healthy  colony  since  its  first  establishment  many  years  ago,  four  days 
were  devoted  to  its  examination ;  in  this  respect  it  presents  a  contrast  to 
Port  Comwallis.  The  greatest  credit  was  due  to  Lieut.  Blair  for  his  original 
survey  of  these  islands,  and  to  Lieut.  Heathcote  for  the  safety  of  the 
steamer  which  he  so  ably  conducted  through  a  very  intricate  navigation. 
We  next  ran  through  Macpherson's  Straits,  and  brought  away  a  few 
pieces  of  wreck,  which  were  found  on  the  coast,  in  the  hopes  that  some  of 
the  vessels  might  be  identified.  Port  Mouat  was  situated  in  the  South 
Andaman  Island  on  the  opposite  side  to  Port  Blair,  and  would  hereafter 
form  a  place  of  communication  with  Port  Blair  when  a  passage  was  cut 
through  the  dense  jungle  across  the  island.  At  Port  Campbell  it  was  that 
we  first  became  acquainted  with  the  migratory  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  we  found  three  villages — one  abandoned,  the  second  in  process  of 
desertion,  and  a  third  erecting.  The  Andamaners  were  constantly  moving  ; 
but  from  the  care  with  which  they  constructed  their  huts,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  their  residences  were  at  any  rate  permanent  for  some  length  of 
time.  The  number  of  native  inhabitants  had  been  surmised  at  from  3,000 
to  8,000.  An  officer,  who  had  seen  sepoys  massed,  judging  from  the  num- 
bers we  had  seen,  estimated  them  at  as  many  as  30,000  for  the  whole 
group.  It  was  at  Interview  Island  that  our  last  effort  at  reconciliation 
terminated  in  an  unfortunate  collision  with  the  natives.  In  this  mishap 
we  were  betrayed  into  a  want  of  proper  caution  through  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  more  [amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part,  by 
M.  Quegley,  who  had  written  in  the  most  captivating  terms  of  their  friendly 
disposition  ;  but  his  statements  turned  out  as  unreal  as  his  marvellous 
accounts  of  lions,  tigers,  and  deer  which  never  existed  in  these  islands. 
His  geology  and  botany  are  equally  fabulous,  and  not  one  word  in  his 
book  has  any  foundation  in  truth.  We  had  asked  him  to  accompany 
us,  but  this — and  no  wonder  now — he  resolutely  declined.  Believing,  then, 
in  his  statements  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  the  Andamanese  of  this 
district,  the  steamer's  anchor  was  dropped,  and  our.  party  proceeded  to 
open  communication  with  them.  But  we  met  here  the  same  suspicious 
savage  race  as  elsewhere.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  natives, 
who  were  in  their  boats,  having  hidden  our  arms  and  displayed  white  flags, 
and  made  all  imaginable  signs  of  friendliness  towards  them,  we  were 
answered  by  a  shower  of  arrows  amid  loud  shouts  and  bowlings.  Some  of 
them  even  ran  into  the  water,  holding  up  their  arms,  and  gesticulating  for 
us  to  be  off.  The  effect  of  their  volley  was  that  Lieutenant  Heathcote  was 
hit  and  some  of  our  men  also  were  wounded  ;  we  were  thus  compelled  to  fire 
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in  self-protection.  In  the  process  of  getting  off  shore  we  picked  up  one  indi- 
yidual — a  powerful  swimmer,  who  was  coming  past  us.  Throwing  out  a  strap 
to  him  we  invited  him  to  come  on  board,  and,  being  apparently  an  optimist, 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  He  soon  appearea  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  he  was  unclothed,  and  the  sailors  extemporised  a  dress  for  him. 
Although  perfectly  naked  when  he  came  on  board,  the  sense  of  shame 
seemed  to  haye  been  so  thoroughly  roused  in  him,  that  when  stripped  for 
the  purpose  of  being  photographed,  he  was  perfectly  distressed  at  the 
operation.  On  one  occasion  a  pig  was  killed, — the  small  black  pigs  of  the 
jungle  form  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  natiye  islanders, — when  he 
watched  the  operation  of  cutting  it  up  with  great  interest.  At  last  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  impatiently  cut  off  a  chop,  and  proceeding  to 
the  cook^s  galley  put  it  on  a  skewer  and  roasted  it  in  a  yery  sayory  manner. 
He  possessed  highly  imitative  powers.  He  scrubbed  decks  and  performed 
various  other  operations  of  the  sailors,  and  from  first  to  last  of  his  stay  he 
exhibited  only  amiable  qualities.  Pictures  he  treated  very  differently  from 
the  untutored  inhabitants  of  India,  who  turn  them  upside  down.  "  Jack 
Andaman  "  only  looked  at  the  back  to  see  if  he  was  represented  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  afterwards  taken  to  Garden  Reach,  to  Captain  Level,  of  the 
Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Company,  where  he  was  questioned  from  the 
vocabulary  in  Colonel  Colebrooke's  Diary,  and  with  words  from  the  Malay, 
Chinese,  Burmese,  Malabar,  and  some  Amcan  languages.  Such  words  were 
selected  as  he  had  terms  for,  such  as  hands,  eyes,  etc. ;  but  he  sickened  too 
rapidly  to  permit  a  vocabulary  of  terms  being  obtained.  In  respect  to 
their  weapons  they  were  adepfs  in  using  them.  While  our  sailors  could 
not  launch  their  arrows  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  with  preci- 
sion and  telling  force,  the  Andaman  natives  made  practice  at  forty  to  fifty 
yards  with  unerring  accuracy.  A  p-shaped  hatchet  was  in  use  amongst 
them  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  it  they  were  very  expert  in  excavating 
canoes.  It  was  said  they  use  fire  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  no  instance  of 
its  application  was  seen  by  the  expedition.  Their  fishing-arrows  and  others 
were  made  in  two  portions.  The  fishing-arrows  were  thrown  like  harpoons 
or  fired  with  great  force.  Their  drinking-vessel  was  commonly  a  nautilus 
shell ;  their  vessels  for  carrying  water  were  usually  pieces  of  large  bamboos. 
Their  basket  was  slung  round  their  hips,  and  when  collecting  shell-fish,  a 
girdle,  in  which  was  carried  a  blade  or  "oyster-knife,"  was  their  only 
dress,  if  we  except  the  coating  of  brown  mud  with  which  they  smear  them- 
selves as  a  protection  against  the  stings  of  the  mosquitos  which  swarm  in 
the  swamps.  One  form  of  bow  used  was  elegant  in  shape.  In  using  it,  the 
man  knelt  down,  gradually  raising  himself  as  he  strained  it,  until,  standing 
erect,  he  let  the  arrow  fly  with  great  velocity.  From  what  had  been  said 
by  Duradawan,  a  sepoy  attached  to  our  party,  we  were  inclined  to  believe 
the  Andamaners  were  not  cannibals  ;  and,  although  we  had  constantly 
traced  round  their  villages,  we  never,  at  any  time,  came  upon  any  indica- 
tion of  cannibalism.  All  the  paths  led  to  fresh  water,  and  in  no  place  did 
we  see  any  signs  of  cultivation.  As  to  religion,  Duradawan  denied  they  had 
any ;  and  doubtless,  if  they  had  any  religious  ceremonies,  something  of  them 
would  have  been  seen  by  the  expedition.  There  were  some  fables  in  Colonel 
Syme*s  works  as  to  the  natives  singing  songs  to  the  king  of  storms.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  an  improveable  people.  They  exhibit  great  kindness  to 
children,  and  when  once  subdued  they  show  no  ferocity  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  their  being  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  may  hope  to  see 
them  civilised  and  useful  members  of  the  great  society.  Their  canoes 
venture  seldom  (in  fishing)  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shore. 
As  to  the  end  of  poor  "  Jack  Andaman,"  all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  he 
.  soon  sickened  at  Calcutta.     After  being  clothed  he  seemed  readily  to  take 
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cold  when  subjected  to  any  change  of  temperature.  Then  he  had  cholera  ; 
then  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  so  the  Governor-general  sent  him  back 
to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  taken,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his 
life.  He  parted  from  his  new  and  strangely-made  friends  with  great 
reluctance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  poor  fellow  has  died  ;  although, 
probably,  he  would  have  survived  long  enough  to  have  spread  an  account 
of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced.  He  learned  but  very  few  words  of 
English,  his  habit  being,  when  asked  questions,  to  repeat  them.  When 
being  photographed  he  would  run  behind  the  camera  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  so  we  had  to  keep  him  at  his  post  by  the  menace  of  a  stick — he  under- 
stood that.     His  great  characteristic  was  imitativeness. 

Lieutenant  Heathcote  in  reply  to  a  question  said.  That  as  to  the  food 
of  the  Andamaners  he  had  found  the  mangrove  in  different  states  of  prepa- 
ration— half  cooked,  whole  cooked,  and  set  aside  for  cooking.  Nobody 
understood  the  way  in  which  the  natives  cooked  it ;  but  it  had  been  found 
cut  up  into  fine  strips  and  soaked  in  water.  They  had  also  found  such 
slices  put  into  the  running  streams.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
people  was  their  power  of  combination — ^a  power  which  they  had  shewn 
remarkably  in  many  ways.  The  largest  village  they  had  met  with  con- 
sisted of  only  twenty-two  huts,  which,  supposing  four  or  five  persons  to 
each  hut,  would  only  give  a  population  of  one  hundred.  They  had  found 
the  villages  very  thinly  scattered,  and  never  met  with  any  large  parties  of 
natives.  A  party  surveying  in  Diligent  Straits  had  remained  some  five  or 
six  days  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  base  line  for  their  operations,  and 
although  they  had  not  seen  any  vestiges  of  inhabitants  in  their  passage  along 
the  coast,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  four  or  five  hundred  people,  and 
a  serious  affray  took  place.  They  found  no  traces  of  paths  through  the 
woods,  and  the  jungle  appeared  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable.  Yet 
these  people  possess  the  means  of  collecting  in  considerable  numbers 
from  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  from  time  to  time  make  successful 
inroads  on  the  settlements,  carrying  off  the  spades  and  other  implements  of 
iron.  They  live  chiefly  on  fruit,  mangroves,  and  shell-fish.  To  Dr.  Mouatt 
the  valuable  ethnological  part  of  the  government  report  was  exclusively 
due,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  expedition,  from  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments made  by  him  to  prevent  surprise. 

Mr.  Lubbock  said  these  researches  of  Dr.  Mouatt  were  of  special  interest 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  the  discoveries  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and 
others,  and  the  relics  found  in  the  Swiss  lake-district  and  in  Denmark. 
The  history  of  mankind  in  early  times  could  only  be  understood  by  the 
comparison  of  the  instruments  fabricated  by  them  with  those  which  were 
in  use  at  present  amongst  savage  tribes.  Those  of  the  modern  Andamaners 
had  lost  interest  in  this  respect,  from  wrecks  having  supplied  those  savages 
with  iron,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  dispense  with  stone;  hence  they 
afforded  fewer  points  of  elucidation  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  He  wished  for  further  information  from  Dr.  Mouatt  about  the  huts. 
M.  Troyon,  who  had  written  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  Swiss  Lake 
dwellings,  had  entered  into  a  calculation  as  to  the  populations  of  that  dis- 
trict in  those  very  early  times.  Those  huts  were  built  on  platforms  to  pro- 
tect their  inhabitants  from  attack ;  and  allowing  half  the  platform  for  the 
huts,  and  taking  the  inmates  of  each  as  four  or  five,  he  thus  made  out  a 
retrospective  census  of  Switzerland.  In  one  point  there  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  between  the  Andamaners  and  the  early  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
There  appear  to  have  been  of  the  early  races  of  Denmark  three  forms  of 
burial — one  of  simple  burial.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  body  was  laid 
at  length ;  then,  m  the  early  Bronze  Period,  the  bodies  were  burnt,  and 
fragments  of  bones  only  are  found  preserved  in  earthen  vessels.    But  in  the 
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early  Stone  Period,  like  as  with  the  Andamaners  or  the  Fuegians,  the  knees 
of  the  corpse  were  bent  up,  and  the  arms  folded  on  the  breast.  M.  Troyon 
thinks  this  an  eTidence  of  their  peculiar  religion ;  that  in  these  early  burials 
the  mode  of  placing  the  corpse  was  more  thought  of  than  the  nature  or  mate- 
rials of  the  burial-place ;  and  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conyeyed  was 
the  returning  of  the  body  to  its  mother  earth.  The  idea  of  a  resurrection 
was,  he  thought,  thus  typified.  This  idea  would  of  course  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  it  was  true  that  the  Andamaners  had  no  religious  beliefs.  On 
this  point,  however,  the  evidence  did  not  seem  to  be  conclusive. 

Dr.  Ekox  said  that  some  years  ago  the  celebrated  Tiedemann,  when  in- 
specting his  museum,  strongly  advocated  the  notion  that  black  men^s  heads 
were  as  large  and  as  capacious  as  white  men^s.  Dr.  Knox  opposed  this 
view,  which,  after  all,  was  simply  reviving  the  ideas  of  Pritchard ;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  there  were  found  in  his  own  museum  four  crania  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  of  very  large  capacity,  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Menzies.  It  certainly  was  extraordinary  how  much  individuals  would  vary 
in  this  respect  from  each  other ;  but  with  few  eifceptions,  explicable  by  the 
laws  of  variety,  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  a 
Oaffire's  skull  and  a  Bushman's,  than  there  was  between  an  European's  and 
an  African's.  Those  who  cannot  do  so  want  the  power  of  observation.  For 
himself,  he  attached  little  reliance  in  minute  anatomical  characters.  By 
the  skull  only,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  a  lion  from  a  tiger ;  a  horse 
from  a  zebra  or  quagga,  or  an  ass.  But  place  the  animals  with  all  their 
external  characters  before  the  observer,  and  what  an  ass  he  must  be,  who 
could  not  at  a  glance  perceive  the  difference.  Savages  were  much  better 
observers  of  simple  nature  than  ourselves.  Educated  men  destroy  their 
powers  of  observation  by  over-reading,  and  so  hesitate  to  state  simply  what 
they  see,  labouring  to  find  out  the  opinions  of  others.  If  the  Andamaners 
had  accomplished  little,  it  was  not  from  incapacity  ;  for  works  of  social  art 
all  men  are  equal  to  the  invention,  but  their  faculties  are  controlled  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed.  The  social  arts  are  restricted 
or  developed  by  necessity.  The  old  Roman's  reply  to  the  query  "  Who 
taught  his  parrot  to  speak  ?"  ''  The  stomach"  (venter  magister  artium)  was 
a  profound  and  just  remark.  If  inventive  faculties  constituted  the  right  to 
pre-eminence  in  a  race,  the  Chinese  might  be  put  in  the  highest  class,  for 
they  had  invented  everything.  Yet  we  do  not  put  them  down  as  an  intel- 
lectual race.  Quatrefages  states  that  the  distinguishing  difference  between 
man  and  the  brute  are  the  intellectual  qualities  of  religion  and  morality ; 
and  some  travellers  seemed  to  think  that  certain  savage  races  of  men  were 
deficient  in  both.  They  had  heard  the  Oaffres  abused  as  a  savage,  vile 
race  ;  but  they  were  men  of  morality,  high  honour,  and  even  chivalry.  We 
must  not  believe  all  that  is  said  against  savage  races.  They  were  not  in 
court  to  defend  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  maintained  that  the 
distinguishing  features  in  the  crania  of  dark  races  were  as  marked  as  those 
of  our  own.  Any  one  taking  up  a  skull  could  tell  the  differences.  No 
white  race  approached  the  black  race  in  the  immense  size  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  smoothness  of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  had  been  said  to  indi- 
cate a  savage  life ;  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  flat-ground  teeth.  A 
black's  skull  would  not  lie  flat  on  the  table,  showing  thus  its  different 
manner  of  setting  on  the  vertebra  of  the  neck.  The  smallness  of  the  An- 
daman's skull  was  very  remarkable.  He  had  compared  by  calliper  measure- 
ment, across  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  twenty-two  crania  in  the  Eang's 
College  museum  and  his  own  head,  and  had  found  an  average  difference  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  between  it  and  the  crania  belonging  to  the  dark  races.  In 
conclusion,  he  leant  to  the  opinion  that  the  Andaman  Islanders  were  affiliated 
with  the  Negro  and  with  the  Malay,  occupying,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate 
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place  in  the  great  scale  of  bein^.  The  race  might  still  be  found  in  Mada^ 
gascar  ;  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  race  whose 
centre  of  creation  lies  buried  beneath  the- Indian  Ocean.  This  theory  he 
was  the  first  to  propose,  many  years  ago,  applying  it  to  the  ancient 
PhoBuicians. 

Dr.  Mouatt  said,  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  Andaman 
huts.  They  consist  of  four  posts,  the  two  front  ones  higher  than  the  two 
hinder  ones,  which  were  close  to  the  ground.  They  were  open  at  the  sides, 
and  merely  covered  with  a  roof  of  bamboo,  or  a  few  palm-leaves  bound 
tightly  together.  In  most  villages  one  hut  was  built  of  larger  dimensions 
and  with  more  care  than  the  rest,  and  had  a  composite  roof  like  that  of  a 
cottage.  The  posterior  posts  were  one  or  two  feet  only  in  height,  the 
anterior  six  or  eight  feet ;  the  huts  were  built  on  the  ground.  Along  the 
Buramputa  in  India,  huts  were  built  in  the  trees  for  safety  against  tigers, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  the  unhealthiness  of  the  lower  level  of  the  jungle.  It 
was  reported  that  the  women  built  the  Andaman  huts  at  night  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.  They  were  arranged  in  circular  form  on  the  bare 
ground  with  only  the  vegetation  cleared  away.  The  Andamaners  formed 
their  beds  of  leaves,  and  these  were  almost  the  only  trace  of  anything 
approaching  to  superior  civilisation. 

Professor  Busk  asked  if  there  were  in  their  villages  any  accumulation  of 
shells  such  as  those  of  the  kj6kkenm5ddings  in  Denmark  ? 

Dr.  Mouatt  replied  that  there  were  such  accumulations.  He  added 
that  the  indigenous  animals  were  small  black  pigs,  very  difficult  to  catch. 
Rats  and  monkeys  were  said  to  exist  there  but  he  had  not  seen  any. 
They  had  met  with  no  evidence  of  music  nor  dancing  amongst  the  natives. 
A  dance  was  said  to  be  practised  by  them  which  reminded  one  of  that  men- 
tioned by  Voltaire,  in  which  each  performer  kicked  his  neighbour,  and  so 
the  kicks  were  passed  round  the  ring.  "Jack  Andaman's*'  hair  grew  in 
tufts,  and  was  undoubtedly  becoming  like  that  of  the  Papuans,  woolly ; 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  grown  to  enable  a  decision. 

Dr.  Richard  King  considered  the  Andaman  skull  exhibited  to  be  posi- 
tively of  Papuan  form,  to  which  race  he  considered  the  Andamaners  were 
allied,  not  only  by  structural  form,  but  by  all  their  habits.  They  were  a 
coast-tribe,  and  followed  all  the  laws  which  regulate  the  Australian  races, 
which  were  also  coast-tribes. .  He  did  not  believe  the  Andaman  population 
to  be  more  than  two  or  three  thousand ;  nor  did  he  believe  in  their  being 
entirely  without  religion.  Such  an  assertion  should  be  regarded  with 
extreme  caution,  as  it  was  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  savage  race 
without  some  religious  feeling.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  evidence 
of  a  single  race  which  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Able  as  was  Professor  Owen's  paper,  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  form 
definite  opinions  from  a  single  skull.  The  Andamaners,  from  the  skull 
before  them,  were  certainly  not  Negros.  They  might  be  Malays  or  Papuans. 
As  certainly  they  were  not  Mongolians. 

Professor  Busk  said  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Anda- 
maner's  skull  before  the  present  occasion  ;  he  should  not  like,  therefore,  to 
say  much  about  it.  It  had  not  the  slightest  character  of  the  Negro  ;  but 
was  more  like  the  common  Hindoo  type,  and,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished, except  in  size,  from  the  ordinary  skulls  of  lascar  sailors,  some 
of  which,  however,  are  also  very  small  in  dimensions.  The  skull  presented 
characters  which  marked  it  as  belonging  to  a  savage  race.  The  teeth,  for 
instance,  though  much  worn  and  ground  flat,  as  in  the  Australian,  showed 
no  marks  of  decay.  And  corresponding  to  this  well- developed  dentition, 
the  palate  was  unusually  deep,  being  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
depth.     The  skull  was  brachycephalic,  and  prognathic,  in  which  latter,  and 
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some  other  respects,  it  approached  the  modified  Malayan  type  which  prevails 
among  the  more  savage  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  It  was  also  of  Yerr 
small  size,  in  which  respect  it  corresponded  with  the  skulls  of  the  Yeddah 
tribes  in  Ceylon,  to  which,  however,  in  other  respects,  it  has  no  resem- 
blance. But  it  was  impossible  to  deduce  any  reliable  conclusions  from  a 
single  specimen ;  although,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  true  that  a  greater 
uniformity,  or  less  individual  diversity,  exists  among  savage  and,  as  it  were, 
isolated  races  than  is  presented  in  the  skulls  of  civilized  and  more  mixed 
communities.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
obtain  a  collection  of  Andaman  crania,  when  the  highly  interesting  question 
of  their  relations  might  be  approached  with  more  satisfactory  expectations 
than  could  yet  be  entertained. 

The  P&ESiDSNT  said  the  Andamaners  were  certainly  not  Papuans.  The 
individual  from  whom  Colonel  Colebrooke  compiled  his  vocabulary  was 
taken  from  the  large  island;  the  individual  on  board  the  expedition-ship, 
from  one  of  the  small  ones.  He  believed  that  every  tribe  of  the  Anda- 
maners had  its  own  language  distinct  from  every  other.  The  hair  of  the 
Papuans  grows  in  tufts  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and,  dressing  it 
into  a  kind  of  wig,  they  were  often  called  a  "mop-headed"  people.  The 
Malays,  two  hundred  miles  away,  in  Sumatra,  were  totally  different.  The 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  Andamaners  in  civilization  had  been  well 
stated  by  Dr.  Mouatt.  The  tangled  forests — the  great  creepers  of  which 
were  as  thick  as  the  cables  of  a  ship-^were  so  dense  that  man  could  not 
penetrate  beyond  the  comparatively  clear  coastal  districts.  Everywhere 
it  would  be  observed  that  when  early  civilization  took  place,  it  was  never 
in  regions  of  deep  forests,  but  always  where  the  country  was  open.  The 
Andamaners  only  ventured  in  the  forests  to  capture  the  wild  hogs ;  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  skulls  of  those  creatures,  and  of  the  bony  frames  of 
turtles,  around  their  dwellings,  shewed  they  were  esteemed  as  rarities  ; 
while,  combined  with  all  absence  of  preserved  human  skulls,  and  other 
well-known  indications,  it  went  to  prove  that  the  Andaman  Islanders  were 
not  cannibals.  The  pile-buildings  of  the  Stone  period,  and  the  elevated 
buildings  of  the  Papuans  or  Negros  of  New  Quinea,  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
Lake-dweUings,  had  all  certain  common  purposes  ;  namely,  for  cleanliness, 
for  facility  of  fishing,  and  for  protection  from  enemies,  whether  men  or 
wild  beasts. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Professor  Owen  for  his  paper  ;  and 
to  Dr.  Mouatt  for  the  articles  he  had  exhibited  to  the  Society. 
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Fbbbuabt  4th,  1862. 
John  Cbawfued,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  donors  : — 

The  Mensuration  of  the  Human  Skull,  by  J.  A.  Meigs,  M.D.  (presented 
by  the  Author).— The  Ancient  Lake  Habitations  of  Switzerland,  by  J. 
Lubbock,  F.R.S.  (Ditto). — Antiquarian,  Ethnological,  and  other  Researches 
in  New  Grenada,  etc.,  by  W.  Bollaert  (Ditto). — The  Expedition  of  Pedro 
de  Ursua  in  Search  of  El  Dorado,  by  W.  Bollaert  (Ditto).-— The  Unity  of 
the  Human  Species,  by  A.  De  Quatrefages  (Ditto). — The  Athenaeum  (the 
Editor). — The  Photographic  Journal  (Ditto). — The  London  Review  (Ditto). 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (Ditto). — The  Genesis  of  Earth  and  Man 
(the  Editor,  R.  S.  Poole,  Esq.). 


V. — On  Ethno-Climatolpgy ;  or  the  Acclimatization  of  Man, 
By,  James  Hunt,  *Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  Foreign  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  etc.,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  practical  duties  of  the  ethnologist 
at  the  present  day  is  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  health  of  man  in  his  migrations  over  the  world.  The 
generally  received  opinions  on  this  important  subject  are,  how- 
ever, vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

From  some  cause,  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  man  stands 
entirely  alone  in  the  animal  kingdom  with  regard  to  the  influence 
exerted  on  him  by  external  causes.  "We  are  told  that  man  can 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropics  and  icy 
regions  at  the  poles. 

I  purpose,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  examine  how  far  the 
supposition  of  man's  cosmopolitan  power  is  warranted  by  an  in- 
duction from  the. facts  at  present  known  to  us.  We  can  gain 
nothing  in  climatology  from  d  priori  arguments,  as  it  is  entirely 
an  experimental  science ;  and  hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to 
foretell  with  any  certainty  the  exact  effect  which  any  climate 
would  exert  on  an  individual  or  a  race.  No  one  who  reflects  on 
the  important  bearings  which  the  question  of  man's  cosmopoli- 
tanism introduces  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  gravity  of  the 
question,  and  its  claims  to  the  serious  attention,  not  only  of 
ethnologists,  but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  problem  of 
man's  future  destiny.  This  question,  then,  has  equal  claims  on 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  Our  data  may 
be  at  present  insufficient  to  found  an  exact  science  of  Ethno- 
Climatology,  but  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  exist  the 
outlines  of  a  great  science,  which  bids  fair  to  prevent  that  waste 
of  human  life  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  reckjess  policy 
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of  British  colonization.  Dr.  Boudin,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
researches  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  has  recently  called  the 
attention  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  to  the  question, 
and  laments  the  great  inattention  which  public  men  have  hitherto 
given  to  such  an  important  and  grave  subject.  He  very  justly 
observes*: — "The  problem  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  science  of  ethnology ;  for  it  governs  the  great  questions  of 
colonization,  of  recruiting  men  destined  for  distant  expeditions, 
and  of  fixing  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  foreign  troops  at  cer- 
tain stations,  so  as  to  render  them  effective  in  war.  This  question 
touches  public  health  and  social  economy.*'  Nor  wiU  it  be  necessary 
for  me  j^rther  to  ask  attention  to  the  subject  of  acclimatization, 
when  it  is  considered  how  largely  the  British  nation  is  practically 
interested  in  having  a  correct  and  physiological  system  of  coloniza- 
tion. I  therefore  bring  this  subject  under  consideration,  with  a 
desire  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  powers  of  acclimatization 
possessed  by  the  races  of  man  in  general,  and  by  Europeans  in 
particular.  It  is  asserted  that  to  man  belongs  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  being  the  denizen  of  every  region;  for  with  plants 
and  animals  such  is  not  the  case.  This  explanation  has  as  often 
been  accepted  as  satisfactorily  showing  that  man  enjoys  privileges 
over  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma  That  races  of  men  are 
found  in  every  climate  is  perfectly  true;  but  a  slight  examination 
into  the  differences  and  peculiarities  of  the  races  of  men  will  show 
that  this  argument  is  not  so  forcible  as  at  first  sight  it  appears. 
Theorists  have  often  indulged  in  boasting  of  the  superiority  of 
man  over  the  animal  kingdom  in  his  migrations  over  the  world ; 
but  these  writers  have  forgotten  that  it  is  civilization  which  greatly 
aids  man  to  adapt  himself  (for  a  time)  to  every  climate.  We  have 
heard  much,  too,  of  the  acclimatization  of  animals ;  but  the  amount 
of  what  has  been  really  effected  has  been  also  greatly  exaggerated. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  there  does  exist  a  very  considerable  difference  between 
the  denizens  of  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  not  proposed 
to  inquire  whether  the  various  agents  which  constitute  climate, 
and  their  collateral  effects,  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  changes 
we  find  in  physique,  mind,  and  morals ;  but,  simply  taking  the 
various  types  of  man  as  they  now  occur  on  the  earth,  we  have  to 
determine  whether  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  man  is  a 
cosmopolitan  animal,  and  whether  the  power  of  acclimatization  be 
possessed  equally  by  all  the  races  of  man  known  to  us. 

The  conditions  which  prevent  or  retard  the  acclimatization  of 
man  are  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  climate  only  on  man ;  because  we  &id  that 

*  MSmoires  dela  Soci^t^d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  tome  premier,  1860,  p.  93. 
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food  is  inseparably  connected  with  climate,  and  that  both  are 
modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  districts  inhabited. 
The  exercise  or  neglect  of  mental  culture  must  also  be  considered. 
It  is  therefore  nearly  impossible  to  decide  to  which  class  we  must 
ascribe  certain  effects;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  these 
causes  act  in  harmony,  and  are  insensibly  bound  together.  In 
speaking,  therefore,  of  climate,  I  use  the  word  in  its  fullest  sense, 
and  include  the  whole  cosmic  phenomena.  Thus,  the  physical 
qualities  of  a  country  have  an  important  connection  with  climate; 
and  we  must  not  simply  consider  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
given  locality,  but  its  elevation  or  depression,  its  soil,  its  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  also  the  quantity  of  light,  the  nature  of  its 
water,  the  predominance  of  certain  winds,  the  electrical  state  of 
the  air,  etc.,  atmospheric  pressure,  vegetation,  and  aliment,  as  all 
these  are  connected  with  the  question  of  climate. 

Now  we  find  man  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  existing  and 
flourishing  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  Indeed, 
there  seems  no  part  of  the  earth  in  which  man  could  not,  for  a 
period  at  least,  take  up  his  dwelling.  When  Capt.  Parry  reached 
the  84°  of  north  latitude,  it  was  the  ice,  and  not  the  climate, 
which  prevented  him  from  reaching  the  pole.  Man  may  live 
where  the  temperature  exceeds  the  heat  of  his  blood,  mad  also 
where  mercury  would  freeze ;  so  man  may  exist  where  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  only  one-half  of  what  it  is  at  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Men  have  been  found  permiuaently  residing  1 2,000  feet  above 
that  level. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  north  and  south 
hemispheres  under  apparently  the  same  circumstancea  Thus,  the 
European  cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  great  elevation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  highest  inhabited  place  of  Europe 
has  generally  been  considered  to  be  the  Casa  Inglese,  a  small 
building  on  the  lava  of  -ffitna,  near  the  foot  of  the  uppermost 
crater,  9,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is,  however, 
a  house  in  the  Theodule  Pass,  between  Wallis  and  Piedmont,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.*  These  buildings  are,  however,  only  in- 
habited during  the  summer  months.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
there  are  permanent  inhabitants  in  regions  from  10,500  feet  to 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Tschudi,  who  has 
himself  resided  in  these  regions,  describes  what  is  known  as  the 
'Tuna  sickness,"'  which  is  what  may  be  called  a  mountain-sickness, 
and  very  much  resembles  sea-sickness.  The  Peruvians  live  and 
thrive  well  at  elevations  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — ^heights  said  by  some  observers  to  be 
often  destructive  to  the  whites.     This  difierence  between  the 

*  Perty,  Vorschule  der  Naturwissenschafteo,  1853. 
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north  and  south  hemispheres  is  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  diflTerence 
in  attraction  at  the  north  pole.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
ascent  of  a  high  mountain  causes  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
in  the  southern  there  is  an  attraction  of  blood  to  the  feet ;  hence 
the  cause  of  the  sickness,  felt  on  ascending  a  mountain  in  that 
hemisphera 

An  examination  of  the  human  race  shows  us  that  every  family 
presents  different  modifications,  which  are  doubtless  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  nature  of  the  cosmic  influences  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  We  know  that  some  plants  and  animals  are 
peculiar  to  certain  regions,  and  that  if  transplanted  to  other 
climates  they  degenerate  or  die ;  such  is  the  case  with  man.  In 
every  climate  we  find  man  organized  in  harmony  with  the  climate ; 
and  if  he  is  not  in  harmony,  he  will  cease  to  exist.  The  general 
scale  of  power  for  enduring  change  is  in  certain  respects  in 
unison  with  the  mental  power  of  the  race,  and  is  also  dependent 
on  the  purity  of  blood.  Uncivilized  and  mixed  races  have  the 
least  power,  and  civilized  pure  races  the  greatest.  Every  race  of 
man,  however,  has  certain  prescribed  geographical  salubrious 
limits  from  which  it  cannot  with  impunity  be  displaced.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  lesson  I  have  drawn  from  existing  data.  It  is 
civilization  which  chiefly  enables  the  European  to  bear  the 
extremes  of  climate.  Indeed,  a  people  must  be  civilized  to  some 
extent  before  they  desire  to  visit  distant  regions.  The  Esquimaux, 
for  instance,  is  perfectly  happy  in  his  own  way,  and  has  no  desire 
to  move  to  a  warmer  climate.  His  whole  body  and  mind  are 
suited  for  the  locality;  and  were  he  moved  to  a  warm  climate,  he 
would  certainly  perisL  The  whole  organism  of  the  Esquimaux 
is  fitted  solely  for  a  cold  climate;  nor  is  such  a  supposition 
problematical  and  inexplicable  by  known  physical  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  the  physiological  explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon  is 
quite  simple.  Kius,  the  European  going  to  the  tropics  becomes 
subject  to  dysentery,  and  the  negro  coming  to  Europe,  to  pul- 
monary complaints.  Europeans  who  have  recently  arrived  at  the 
tropics  are  instantly  known  by  their  walk  and  general  activity. 
This,  however,  soon  subsides,  the  organic  functions  become  dis- 
turbed, the  pulse  and  circulation  are  more  active,  the  respiration 
less  so,  while  the  muscular  fibre  loses  its  energy ;  the  stomach 
also  becomes  very  weat  The  action  of  the  skin  becomes  ab- 
normal, while  the  heat  acts  on  and  excites  the  liver. 

It  is  often  stated  that  tropical  climates  stimulate  the  organs  of 
generation,  but  this  is  contrary  to  experience.  That  there  is  a 
low  state  of  morality,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  essentially  sensual,  cannot  be  denied ;  just  as  the  cold  region 
is  distinguished  by  the  gluttony  of  its  inhabitants,  and  temperate 
regions  by  increased  activity  of  brain.  ' 
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The  geography  of  disease  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  this 
subject.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  man  suffers  more  from 
epidemics  than  animals,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  his  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  diet,  which  require  to  be  adapted  to  every  climate. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  temperate  zone,  which  ought  to  be  by  far 
the  healthiest,  has  more  diseases  than  either  the  hot  or  the  cold 
zones.  The  cold  zone  has  but  a  small  number  of  diseases ;  and 
in  the  torrid  zone  the  number  is  not  large,  although  the  diseases 
are  generally  very  malignant  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
classify  diseases  into  three  categories, — those  of  hot,  cold,  and 
temperate  regions.  Such  a  classification  is,  however,  arbitrary 
and  most  unsatisfactory ;  for  the  same  climate  may  be  found  in 
each  of  the  three  regions.  In  the  tropics  there  are  temperate  and 
cold  regions,  just  as  there  is  equatorial  heat  in  the  temperate 
zone.  Dr.  Fuchs*  distinguishes  these  three  regions  of  disease. 
The  first  he  calls  the  Catarrhal  region.  This  is  so  denominated, 
because  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs  predominates  in  it. 
"  Catarrh",  he  says,  "  is  the  common  cause  of  disease  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  between  1,300  and  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  in  the  central  temperate  zone,  between  2,000  and  7,000; 
within  the  tropics,  between  7,000  and  14,000  feet ;  in  the  cold 
zone,  near  the  level  of  the  sea".  The  other  two  regions  he  calls 
the  Entero-mesenteric  region,  in  which  gastric  complaints  pre- 
dominate; and  the  Dysenteric  region,  in  which  there  is  no 
scrofula  or  tubercular  disease.  Without  entering  into  the  value 
of  this  classification,  medical  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  there 
are  three  zones; — 1st,  the  cold  or  catarrhal  zone;  2nd,  the 
tropical  or  dysenteric  zone;  and  3rd,  the  temperate  or  gastric 
and  scrofulous  zone.  This  last  zone,  however,  seems  to  be  subject 
to  the  diseases  of  the  other  two  zones,  which  prevail  respectively 
according  to  the  seasons.  The  scrofulous  zone  ceases  at  an 
altitude  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  here  there  is  no 
pulmonary  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  or  typhus  fever. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  perfection  of  the  races  in  the 
temperate  zone  depends  on  the  conflict  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  the  irruption  of  diseases  from  the  other  zones ;  the  un- 
&vourable  climatic  conditions  producing  a  human  organism 
capable  of  resisting  them.  Dr.  Kussdorff  says,  "The  climatic 
conditions  of  the  temperate  zone  act  in  the  formation  of  blood 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  is  present  in 
it  This  richness  in  albumen  is  manifestly  requisite  to  produce 
and  nourish  the  powerful  brain  which  distinguishes  the  Caucasian 


♦  Medicinische  Geographic.    By  Dr.  C.  Fuchs,  1853. 
t  Vortrage  zur  Forderung  der  Gesundheitslehre  (The  Influence  of  Euro- 
pean Climate).  By  Dr.*C.  von  Russdorf.   Berlin :  1854. 
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race ;  for  the  brain  mainly  consists  of  albumen  combined  with 
phosphorated  fiatty  matter".  "  It  is  the  brain  of  the  Caucasian 
which  determines  his  superiority  over  the  other  races ;  it  is  the 
standard  of  the  power  of  the  organism ;  it  might  be  termed  the 
architect  of  the  body,  as  its  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
matter  is  paramount  The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
formative  activity  of  the  organism  and  upon  the  metamorphosis 
of  matter  is  so  great,  that  it  is,  for  instance,  on  the  influence  of 
the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  sldn  and  the  lungs  that  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  albumen  into  muscle,  etc.,  directly  depends. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  temperate  zone  favours  such  a  change  of 
matter  that  the  blood  remains  rich  in  albumen,  so  that  a  large 
brain  can  be  nourished.  But  this  richness  in  albumen  is  also  the 
cause  of  many  characteristic  diseases,  when  this  substance  is  under 
the  process  of  inflammation  morbidly  excited  in  the  tissue  of  the 
organs,  and  destroys  their  wiatomical  structure  or  organic  mechan- 
ism. .  That  general  condition,  in  which  the  consumption  of  the 
albumen  by  the  organic  metamorphosis  is  deficient,  is  well  known 
as  the  scrofulous  predisposition  of  the  European,  which  is  un- 
known among  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  and  the  cold  zona" 

Two  questions,  then,  await  a  solution:  1st.  Can  any  race  of 
men  flourish,  imchanged  both  mentally  and  physically,  in  a 
different  ethnic  centre  from  that  to  which  it  belongs  ? 

2nd.  Can  any  race  of  man  move  from  its  own  ethnic  centre 
into  another,  and  become  changed  into  the  type  of  that  race 
which  inhabits  the  region  to  which  it  migrates  ? 

Now,  races  of  men  moving  from  one  region  to  another  must 
either  degenerate  and  become  extinct,  or  flourish  with  the  same 
distinctive  characters  that  they  have  in  their  own  regions,  or  they 
must  gradually  become  changed  into  new  types  of  men  suited  to 
their  new  positiona 

That  new  races  of  men  are  being  formed  at  this  time  is  highly 
probable,  as  where,  for  instance,  we  have  in  a  particular  region  a 
class  of  men  with  the  same  temperament  and  character.  This 
may,  as  in  the  case  of  America,  give  rise  to  a  new  race,  but  still 
belonging  to  the  Euiropean  type,  just  as  we  have  in  this  country 
the  distinctive  class  of  the  Quakers,  etc.  But  this  change  in  the 
so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  have  been  effected  without  re- 
moving them  out  of  their  own  region.  If  these  men  had  con- 
gregated together  in  Europe,  we  should  have  had  a  group  of  men 
with  different  feelings  and  opinions  from  our  own.  The  congre- 
gation of  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  similar  character  would 
always  tend  to  increase  or  intensify  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  descendants  of  such  peopla  Some  writers,  in  their  anxiety 
to  prove  that  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  varieties  of  man, 
deny  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  European  inhabitants  of 
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America ;  but  recent  researches  give  strong  evidence  that  there 
is  a  change  in  mind,  morals,  and  physique;  and  while  this 
change  is  not  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  climate,  there  still  is 
good  presumptive  evidence  that  the  Europeans  have  changed  in 
America,  especially  in  North  America.  In  the  children  of  the 
colonists  there  is  a  general  languor,  great  excitability,  and  a  want 
of  cool  energy.  As  they  grow  up,  they  neglect  all  manly  sports. 
This  general  excitabilityand  want  of  coolness  and  continuous  energy 
is  seen  in  the  whole  Yankee  race.  The  women  become  decrepid 
very  early,  and  consequently  cease  to  breed  while  still  young.  It 
is  also  affirmed  that  the  second  and  third  generations  of  European 
colonists  have  small  families.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Enox 
stated  publicly  that  he  believed  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  die  out 
in  America  if  the  supply  of  new  blood  from  Europe  was  cut  6ffi 
Such  an  assertion  was,  indeed,  startling  for  any  man  to  make ;  it 
seemed  to  bear  on  the  face  of  it  a  palpable  absurdity.  But,  as 
time  has  passed  on,  this  statement  certainly  became  less  baseless, 
and  is  now,  at  least,  an  hypothesis  as  worthy  of  our  attention  as 
any  other  explanation  of  this  difficult  question.  Emerson  has 
recently  remarked  on  this  extraordinary  statement  of  Dr.  Elnox, 
that  there  is  more  probability  of  its  truth  than  is  generally 
thought.  Emerson*  says,  ''  Look  at  the  unpalatable  conclusions 
pf  Knox, — a  rash  and  unsatisfactory  writer, — ^but  charged  with 
pungent  and  uuforgetable  truths''.  He  continues,  "  The  German 
and  Irish  millions,  like  the  negro,  have  a  deal  of  guano  in  their 
destiny.  They  are  ferried  over  the  Atlantic,  and  carted  over 
America  to  ditch  and  to  drudge,  to  make  com  cheap,  and  then  to 
lie  down  prematurely  to  make  a  spot  of  green  grass  on  the 
prairie''. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  give  any  categorical  answers  to  the  queries 
suggested,  but  simply  to  bring  forward  some  facts,  and  to  give  the 
opinions  of  some  men  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  and  allied 
questions.  Thus  I  trust  to  lay  a  basis  for  further  investigation, 
and  induce  more  labourers  to  enter  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  this  important  question. 

We  must  not  take  latitude  simply  as  any  test  of  climate ;  for 
the  general  climatological  influences  are  very  different  in  various 
regions.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  west  coast  is  colder 
than  the  east  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  while,  in  the  northern, 
the  east  is  colder  than  the  west.f  In  the  French  Antilles,  the 
temperature  is  between  62°  Fahr.  to  77''  Fahr.,  on  the  shore,  and 
descends  to  BB""  Fahr.  or  60°  Fahr.  at  eight  hundred  metres  above 

*  The  Conduct  of  Life.    By  R.  W.  Emerson,  p.  10. 
t  See  what  Darwin  says  respecting  the  fig  and  grape  ripening  in  South 
America  much  better  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  coast. 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  At  Fernando  Po,  the  greatest  heat  known 
was  from  83°  to  100°  Fahr. ;  generally  it  is  about  73*^  Fahr.  So 
French  Guiana  is  said  not  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than 
Algeria.  Some  parts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  nearer 
the  equator  than  Algiers,  and  yet  the  temperature  and  salubrity 
are  very  different.^  The  eflfect  of  light  is  also  most  important, 
and  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  skin,  but  affects  the  whole 
organism.  The  presence  of  light  modifies  the  qualities  of  the  air ; 
it  also  acts  on  the  nervous  system.  If  we  look  at  the  analogy  of 
the  effect  of  the  absence  of  light  on  organized  beings  generally, 
we  shall  Teadily  understand  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  man. 
Europeans,  indeed,  who  live  in  darkness,  have  colourless  skin,  the 
muscles  soft,  and  the  whole  body  bloated.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  which  yet  has  to  be  decided,  how  far  the  Esquimaux's 
ill-formed  frame  may  be  produced  by  the  want  of  light.  And  here 
we  find  that  insensibly  our  attention  is  called  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  unity  or  plurality  of  origin  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  on 
the  assumption  of  unity  of  origin  that  the  cosmopolitan  powers 
of  man  have  been  imagined  to  exist.  With  that  subject  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do,  as  it  does  not  essentially  affect  our 
subject,  which  is  based  on  actual  facts,  and  not  on  theories. 

When  we  see  that  plants  and  animals  vary  in  different  climates, 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  man  will  also  vary  with  the  climate. 
Plants  growing  like  trees  in  the  tropics,  become  dwarfed  in  cold 
climatea  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  that,  as  all  animals  vary, 
man  should  remain  unchanged.  But,  while  admitting  that  man 
exists  in  harmony  with  external  circumstances,  we  do  not  admit 
that  one  type  of  man  can  be  changed  into  another.  As  the  rose 
wiU  under  no  change  of  external  circumstances  become  a  black- 
berry, so  neither  wiH  a  dog  become  a  wolf,  nor  a  European  an 
African  Negro.  We  shall,  therefore,  principally  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry  whether  man  migrating  from  one  region  to 
another  gradually  degenerates.  If  there  is  degeneration  going 
on,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  as  to  how  soon  the  race  will 
become  extinct.  I  shall,  therefore,  contend  that  any  race  migrat- 
ing from  one  centre  to  another  does  degenerate  both  mentally 
and  physically.  Indeed,  the  psychical  change  produced  in  man 
by  climatological  influence  is  as  soon  visible  as  the  change  pro- 
duced on  his  physical  frame.  When,  for  instance,  the  European 
goes  to  Africa,  he,  for  a  short  time,  retains  his  vigour  of  mind  ; 
but  soon  he  finds  his  energies  exhausted,  and  becomes  listless, 
and  nearly  as  indifferent  to  surrounding  events  as  the  natives. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced both  on  individuals  of  the  same  race,  and  on  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.  Some  are  affected  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  and  then  appear  do  become  partially  acclimatized  ;  often 
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disease  increases  until  it  becomes  very  serious;  again,  others 
are  attacked,  without  any  warning,  with  either  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  liver.  Others,  again,  do  not  appear  at  first  to  be  at  all 
aflfected ;  but  gradually  the  strength  gives  way,  the  countenance 
becomes  despondent,  and  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  or  stomach 
results.  ^ 

Neither  can  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions  generally  with- 
stand the  influence  of  removal  to  a  cold  climate.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  race ;  for  the  different  races  of  man  have  different 
degrees  of  adaptability  for  change  of  climate.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, yet  decide  the  exact  powers  of  each  race,  as  ethno-climat- 
ology  is  a  new  study,  and  a  long  series  of  observations  is  required 
before  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given. 

Before  I  proceed  to  indicate  the  sort  of  evidence  we  can  get 
from  that  most  valuable  of  all  modem  sciences,  statistical  science, 
I  think  it  will  be  well  that  I  should  quote  some  few  authorities 
to  show  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  most  recent 
writers  on  this  subject  and  the  lesson  we  learn  from  statistics 
Dr.  A.  S.  Thomson,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject, 
observes,  "There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  suited  by  nature  for  the  settlement  of  natives  of  a 
temperate  zone.  European  life  is  but  with  difficulty  prolonged, 
much  sickness  is  suffered,  and  their  oftspring  become  degenerate 
and  cease  to  propagate  tiieir  species  in  a  few  generations ;  and 
should  necessity  force  Europeans  to  perform  the  drudgery  of. 
labouring  in  the  field,  their  lives  will  be  rendered  still  shorter, 
and  their  existence  little  better  than  a  prolonged  sickness.''  Dr. 
Thomson  has  entered  into  the  various  attempts  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Danes  to  colonize  India.  He  has 
also  dwelt  on  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  at  colo- 
nization in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  and  also  on  the  state  of 
European  colonies  in  tropical  Africa  and  tropical  America.  His 
conclusion  is,  "  that  man  can  only  flourish  in  climates  analogous 
to  that  under  which  his  race  exists,  and  that  any  great  change  is 
injurious  to  his  increase  and  also  to  his  mental  and  physical 
development.'' 

Sir  Alexander  Tulloch  well  observes,  that  military  returns, 
properly  organized  and  digested,  serve  as  the  most,  useful  guides 
"  to  point  out  the  limits  intended  by  nature  for  particular  races, 
and  in  which  alone  they  can  thrive  and  increase" — ^boundaries 
which  neither  the  pursuit  of  wealth  nor  the  dreams  of  ambition 
"  should  induce  them  to  pass,  and  proclaim  in  forcible  language 
that  man,  like  the  elements,  is  controlled  by  a  power  which  hath 
said,  "  Hither  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther." 

Let  us  glance  at  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  colonize  the 
north  of  Africa. 
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The  mortality  of  the  civil  popnlation  in  France  is  about  twenty- 
five  in  a  thousand ;  while  the  average  mortality  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation iQ  Algiers,  in  1853,  was  43'5,  and  in  1854,  53*2  in  a  thou- 
sand. In  all  the  localities  of  Algiers,  without  "exception"  says 
M.  Boudin,  "the  mortality  of  the  European  population  exceeds 
by  fiar,  not  merely  the  normal  mortality  of  England  and  France, 
but  even  that  of  the  cholera  years  in  these  two  countriea"  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  the  population  is  annually  increasing 
by  the  influx  of  immigrants.  As  regards  other  colonies,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  quoted  by  It  Boudin  from  the  official  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Algeria,  published  in  1859,  speaks  for  itself: — 

Births.  Deaths. 

Guadeloupe  -        -        .        -    20,096     ...     20,675 

Guiana 2,333     ...       2,830 

R6uDion 18,934     ...     20,775 

This  would  be  more  satisfactory  had  the  proportion  of  the 
women  to  men  been  also  given. 

But,  before  I  proceed  on  this  side  of  the  question,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  statement  frequently  made  by  the  President  of 
this  Society.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  Mr.  Crawfurd*  said, 
"It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  British  possessions  in 
India  are  an  unfit  residence  for  the  permanent  dwelling  of  English- 
men, although  within  the  same  latitudes  with  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  and  portions  of  it  even  more  distant  from  the  equator.^' 
"No  less  an  authority,''  continues  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "than  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Europeans,  espe- 
cially in  Lower  Bengal,  most  of  which  is  without  the  tropics, 
would  die  out  in  the  third  generation  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
was  an  hypothesis  of  His  Grace  unsupported  by  facts.''  Mr. 
Crawfurd  further  contends  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  obser- 
vation was  made  at  an  unfavourable  time,  and  that  at  present 
the  case  is  very  differeht.  Now  all  recent  facts  and  observations 
prove  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  right.  From  numerous 
private  inquiries  of  residents  in  India,  I  have  obtained  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion.  We  have,  moreover,  the  most  extensive 
writers  and  observers  on  tropical  diseases  giving  exactly  similar 
opinions. 

Sir  Banald  Martinf  says,  "  Of  those  Europeans  who  arrive  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  many  fall  early  victims  to  the  climate, 
as  wiU  be  shewn  hereafter.  That  others  droop,  and  are  forced  ere 
many  years  to  seek  their  native  air,  is  also  well  known.     That 

*  "  On  the  Effects  of  Commixture,  Locality,  Climate,"  etc.  Vol.  i,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Ethnological  Society,  new  series,  p,  89,  1861. 

t  Influence  'of  Tropical  Climates,  etc.,  2nd  edit.,  by  Sir  J.  R.  Martin,  p. 
137, 1861. 
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the  successors  of  all  would  gradually  and  assuredly  degenerate  if 
they  remained  in  the  country  cannot  be  questioned  ;  for  already 
we  know  that  the  third  generation  of  unmixed  Europeans  is 
nowhere  to  befov/nd  in  Bengal" 

William  Twining  also  made  the  same  assertion  many  years  ago. 

Another  recent  authority  on  India,*  Mr.  Julius  Jeflfreys,  says, 
"  Few  children  of  pure  English  blood  can  be  reared  in  the  plains 
of  India,  and  of  that  few  the  majority  have  constitutions  which 
might  cause  them  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who  die  in  their  child- 
hood. The  mortality  of  barrack  children  is  appalling,  especially 
in  the  months  of  June,  September,  and  October.  At  Cawnpore 
from  twenty  to  thirty  have  died  in  one  month.  In  short,  the 
soldiery  leave  no  descendants  of  unmixed  blood/'  Major-Gteneral 
Bagnold-f-  has  also  said,  that  the  oldest  English  regiment,  the 
Bombay  "Toughs'',  notwithstanding  that  marriages  with  British 
females  are  encouraged,  have  never  been  able,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II  to  this  time,  to  raise  boys  enough  to  supply  the  drum- 
mers and  fifers.  Dr.  EwartJ  says,  "  Our  race  in  process  of  time 
imdergoes  deterioration,  physically  and  intellectually,  with  each 
succeeding  generation,  and  ultimately  ceases  to  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth.''  He  also  says,  "  that  there  is  a  certain  dete- 
rioration of  our  race  always  under  present  circumstances  tending 
to  extinction  in  this  country." 

It  remains,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  to  accept  these  facts,  or  explain  what  has  become  of  the 
descendants  of  the  half  million  of  people  who  have  gone  to  India. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  a  process  of  acclimatization 
going  on  with  Europeans  living  in  the  tropics ;  but  the  reverse  is 
rather  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  mortality  is  sometimes 
greater  at  first,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  clearing  out  of  the  weak- 
ened and  other  defective  constitutions  which  had  been  broken 
down  by  disease  or  intemperance.  When  this  has  taken  place, 
there  appears  to  be  an  improvement ;  but  after  the  first  year 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  health,  and  sickness  and  mortality 
greatly  increase.  We  have  exhaustion  and  degeneracy,  but  no 
real  acclimatization.  Although  Europeans  suffer  less  on  going 
to  colder  regions,  still  we  observe  the  same  fact  in  that  case. 
Dr.  Armstrong  and  others  have  observed  that  Europeans  resist 
the  cold  of  the  polar  regions  better  the  first  year  than  they  do 
the  second,  and  that  every  subsequent  year  they  feel  the  effects 
of  climate  more. 

♦  The  British  Army  in  India.     By  Julius  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.  1858,  p.  172. 

t  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth.  Article  '^  Acclimatization".  By  I)r. 
Nott,  p.  667. 

X  Digest  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  £hiropeans  in  India.  By*  Joseph  Ewarfc, 
M.D.    1859. 
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This  &ct  can  be  amply  proved  by  statistics.  As  age  increases, 
so  does  mortality  in  any  place  out  of  the  native  land  of  a  people. 

Dr.  Farr  gives  the  average  per  thousand  of  England  and 
Wales,  as — 

Ages  20—24      25—29      30—34      35^39      40  and  upwards. 

Mortality    8-42  9-21  10-23  11*63  13'55 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  with  a  part  of  a  valuable  table  pre- 
pared by  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,*  we  at  once  can  estimate  some 
of  the  deleterious  eflfects  of  change  to  diflferent  climates  on  Euro- 
peans, from  January  1,  1830,  to  March  31,  1837. 


stations. 


Gibraltar ^   

Malta  >  Mediterranean 

Ionian  Islands  )  

Mediterranean  stations  generally.. 

Bermudas ^  

Nova  Scotia  c.  >  North  America  .. 

Canada )  

Windward  and  Leeward  command 

Jamaica 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Ceylon  

Bombay     

Madras 

Bengal 


18  to  25. 

25  to  88. 

88  to  40. 

18-7 

23-6 

29-5 

13- 

23-3 

34- 

12-2 

20-1 

24-4 

16-5 

22-2 

281 

16- 

42- 

42- 

14- 

22-5 

30-8 

19-7 

27-8 

37-8 

60- 

74- 

97- 

70- 

107- 

131- 

9- 

20-6 

29-7 

20-8 

37-5 

62-7 

24- 

65* 

86-4 

18-2 

34-6 

46-8 

26- 

59-3 

70-7 

23-8 

50-3 

50-6 

40  to  50. 


34-4 
56-7 
24-2 
33- 
76- 
41-6 
36- 
123- 
128- 
32- 
86-6 
126-6 
711 
86-6 
83-3 


A  modification  of  the  same  results  is  found  from  1837  to  1847. 


Age. 
20—26. 

Age. 
25—30. 

Age. 
80—86. 

Age. 
85-40. 

Age. 
40  and  upw. 

Mediterranean  stations  . 

16-3 

15-1 

16-4 

23-4 

34-4 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 

13.1 

17-7 

19-2 

20-3 

36-6 

Jamaica 

60- 

60- 

73- 

83- 

97- 

The  following  very  useful  table  I  have  collated  from  the  valu- 
able Army  .Report  for  1859.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some 
tables  were  given  to  show  the  different  periods  that  men  had  been 
located  at  each  station. 

Although  this  table  is  valuable,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  only  for  one  year.  Troops  are  so  continually  changing  sta- 
tions, that  we  must  only  receive  the  suggestive  evidence  of  such 
a  table  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no 
deaths  in  some  stations  at  forty  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  this 


*  Report  of  .the  Commissioners  on  the  Re-organization  of  the  Indian 
Army.   1869,  p.  179. 
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is,  however,  simply  because  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
no  men  in  a  regiment  above  that  age. 

Annual  Ratio  of  Deaths  per  Thousand  Living ,  at  the  following  Ages, 

in  1859. 


» 

OS  ^ 


Healthy  districts  in  England  ) 
and  Wales    J 

England  and  Wales  generally 

Household  Cavalry    

Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons 

Foot  Guards   

Infantry  Regiments  

Depdt  Battalions    

Bermuda....^ 

Nova  Scotia,  etc 

Newfoundland    

Canada    

Mediterranean  generally  

Cape  of  Good  Hope   

Australian  Colonies  

Negro  in  W.  Indies,  W.  and  ) 
L.  command ] 

Ceylon  Rifles 


6-83 
7-41 

6-07 
7-92 
5-82 
6-31 

l6-20 

8-85 
9-28 


9-71 
10-99 


7-30 

8-42 

3-38 

40 

7-34 

7-21 

20-13 

100 
606 

8-94 

12-01 

7-93 

1-94 

11-24 

8-23 


7-93 

9-21 
6-85 

12-96 
7-80 
7-80 

12-39 
6-35 
2-61 

11-64 

20-78 

14-69 

6-91 

32-41 

8-72 


8-36 

10-23 
9-06 
150 
1207 
11-97 
20-11 
24-16 
3615 

4-42 

26-64 

9-31 

7-06 

39-02 

9-68 


9- 

11-63 
16-13 
15-86 
26-47 
18-31 
37-97 
48-08 

13-61 
16-27 
1216 
14-78 
26-59 

6-25 

1105 


9-86 

13-55 
1504 
34-48 
9-71 
15-60 
44-78 


10-38 

•60 
23-81 


14-49 


With  officers  and  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal,  we  also  find  that 
the  mortality  greatly  increases  with  length  of  residence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advantage  which  they  have  of  being  able  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  "Out  of  1184  deaths  among 
officers,"  says  Sir  Ranald  Martin,*  "the  proportion  occurring 
annually  in  each  rank,  and  at  each  age,  has  been  as  follows : — 


d 

o 

s& 

03 
4 

PeroentBge  of  Deaths. 

il 

fS  « 

It 

If 

C3  4>     ' 

1-5 

^1 

r% 

sis 

^ 

'^% 

% 

g 

P5* 

^t^ 

O  a 

Biod  annually   per  \ 

thoueaod  of  each    > 

59-4 

48*4 

41-0 

34-5 

27-6 

23-4 

31-2 

class ) 

"  The  mortality  among  the  civil  servants,  for  a  period  of  forty- 
six  years,  from  1790  to  1836,  exhibits  almost  precisely  the  same 
results,  viz.  • — 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  96. 
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5- 

si 

4 

§^ 

S2 

S^ 

So 

Percentage  of  Deaths. 

2    1 

4 

4 

^2 

s^ 

s| 

^3 

52 

11 

s  s 

•  F 
<  S 

S8 

11 

Died  annually  per  "i 
thousand  of  each 

48-6 

36-4 

35-4 

23-4 

16-6 

20-8 

19-9 

class 

Age. 
20-^4. 

Age. 
25—29. 

Age. 

80-34. 

Age. 
86—39. 

Age. 
40  A  upw. 

17-8 

19-8 

12-8 

21- 

23-4 

7-21 

7-80 

11-97 

18-31 

16-60 

10-13 

12-39 

20-11 

37-97 

44-78 

8-42 

9-21 

10-23 

11-63 

13-66 

"  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  service  is  the  period  when  leave 
of  absence  is  allowed  to  those  who  choose  to  return  to  Europe  for 
three  years,  which  of  course  must  have  a  material  tendency  in 
reducing  the  mortality  of  that  class". 

The  high  mortality  of  our  own  army  at  home  may  also  be 
greatly  ascribed  to  the  weakening  influence  of  the  climates  of 
many  of  our  foreign  stations.  The  annual  mortality  per  thousand, 
was — 

Infantry.    From  1837  to  1846 

In  1869    

Depdt  battalions,  in  1867 10*13 

England  and  Wales  generally 

In  the  useful  army  statistical  report  from  which  these  facts 
are  taken,  this  high  mortality  of  the  dep6t  battalions  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  "  attributable  to  the  number  of  men  serving  in  them 
whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  foreign  service,  and 
many  of  whom  have  been  sent  home  to  the  dep&t  labouring  under 
chronic  disease  contracted  abroad''.* 

We  can  best  estimate  the  deleterious  influence  of  climate  by 
comparing  the  relative  mortality  of  native  and  foreign  troopa 
Everywhere  we  see  the  same  law.  At  Gibraltar,  the  deaths  per 
thousand  of  the  Malta  Fencibles  (although  nearly  all  old  men) 
was,  in  1 859,  819,  while  with  the  British  troops  it  was  18-08  per 
thousand.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  there  are  no  white  troops 
to  compare  with  the  black  troops.  The  army  report  says,  "  The 
force  consisted  entirely  of  blacks,  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five  European  sergeant-majors,  of  whom  three  died  in  the  course 
of  the  year — ^two  of  fever  at  the  Gambia,  and  a  third  of  dysentery 
at  Accra''. 

The  deaths  of  black  troops  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  a  thousand,  was 
14-02;  at  the  Gambia,  25-44;  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  2506.  The 
mortality  of  the  white  troops  serving  at  Ceylon,  from  1837  to 
1846,  was  41-74  per  thousand;  and  in  1859  the  mortality 
decreased  to  35  06 :  while,  with  the  so-called  black  troops,  the 


*  Statutical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Report  for  1869,  p^  28. 
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deaths  in  a  thousand,  from  1837  to  1846,  were  2671 ;  and  in 
1859,  1019.  The  ratio  of  mortality  with  the  Ceylon  Rifles 
(Malays)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  male  population  of  this  country. 
In  the  same  report  we  find,  under  the  head  of  China,  what  are 
called  "  native  troops'^  which  we  discover  to  be  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  etc.  The  mortality  of  these  troops  from  Indm  is  at  the 
rate  of  5373  per  thousand,  without  reckoning  those  who  died 
subsequently  from  disease  contracted  in  China ;  while,  with  the 
British  troops  serving  in  China,  the  mortality  slightly  exceeded 
that  of  the  Indian  troops,  being  59*35  per  thousand:  no  less  than 
42-58  of  this  number  having  died  of  miasmatic  diseasa  Sir  T.  Q. 
Logan,  in  his  report  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army,  says, 
"iXe  topograplucal  character,  however,  of  Hong  Kong  was 
acknowledged  to  preclude  improvement  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  health  of  European  troops,  and  its  retention  as  the 
chief  military  station  of  the  command  could  not  be  thought 
desirable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  principal  medical 
officer's  report  refers  to  the  circumstance  that  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  men  by  death  and  invaliding  had  been  averaged  at  20  per 
cent,  being  more  than  double  of  what  it  is  India ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding every  means  had  been  taken,  and  no  expense 
spared,  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  troops,  the  results  were  still 
very  unsatisfactory". 

But  the  great  mistake  which  most  writers  on  the  diseases  of 
tropical  countries  commit  is  the  neglect  to  ascribe  the  large 
amount  of  disease  to  the  true  source,  viz.,  the  inadaptability  of 
Europeans  to  tropical  countries  Nearly  every  medical  writer  on 
the  diseases  of  India  tries  to  prove  that  the  large  mortality  is 
produced  by  some  preventible  cause ;  but  a  little  inquiry  into  the 
diseases  which  attack  the  natives  and  Europeans  will  destroy  this 
delusive  hope.  First,  then,  with  a  given  strength  of  Europeans 
and  natives  we  find  that,  with  the  three  sorts  of  FEVEBS,  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  and  continued,  there  are  iu 

Bengal 3*76  deaths  of  Europeans  to  1  Native. 

Bombay  2'54  „  „  1        „ 

Madras    1*23  „  „  1        „ 

The  admissions  for  fever  among  Europeans  were  from 

Percentage  of  admis- 
sions to  strength.  Deaths. 

1812  to  1816     84-86  6-60 


J5engai...  <  ^^^^  ^  ^g^^      ^^^.35  iqo-06 

Tj      ,         5  1811  to  1814     66-34  2'21 

iiombay    }  i860  to  1854    6310  078 

1829  to  1832     29-52  1-21 

1848  to  1851     28-46  0-62 


While  with  the  native  troops  the  following  is  the  result : — 
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Percentage  of  adrais-    Percentage  of  death* 
sions  to  strength.  to  admissions. 

■R««rroi  f^..».    5  1826  to  1838  41-30  1-32 

Bengal  from    |  1^39  ^^  1 862  6316  096 

TlAmV.a,r  (  1803  to  1828  5318  1-80 

■°^™^*y  \  1828  to  1863  46-66  1-18 

Mi^«,fl  (1827  to  1836  21-27  1*46 

^"^^^^    \  1842  to  1852  28-5  1-01 

The  large  amouBt  of  deaths  among  the  native  soldiers  may  be 
greatly  ascribed  to  the  inadaptibility  of  onr  English  pharmacopoeia. 
Since  our  contact  with  the  natives  they  are  every  year  becoming 
more  liable  to  all  sorts  of  diseases,  but  especially  fevers  and  bowel 
diseases.  The  high  mortality  amongst  the  natives  must,  there- 
fore, be  greatly  ascribed  to  our  inability  to  check  disease  in  them. 
The  deaths  to  the  number  of  admissions  are  even  greater  amongst 
the  natives  than  amongst  Europeans.  This,  in  itself,  is  pretty 
good  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  a  healing  art  has  yet  to  be 
discovered  for  their  constitutions. 

Then  with  DYSENTEEY  and  diaeehoea,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
of  Europeans  to  natives  is  in 

Bengal 11-67  of  Europeans  to  1  Native. 

Bombay    8-73  „  1        „ 

Madras. ..^. 6-53  „  1         „ 

The  contrast  is  sufficiently  great  with  fevers  and  dysentery ; 
but  it  is  still  more  marked  with  hepatitis  : — 

In  Bengal,    60  to  Europeans  die  of  hepatitis  to  1  Native. 
Bombay,  44  „  ,;  1        „ 

Madras,    30  „  „  1        „ 

Even  in  those  hot-beds  of  disease,  the  Indian  jails,  we  find  the  in- 
mates are  far  more  free  from  hepatitis  than  our  own  troops  in 
Bombay :  the  Europeans  are  attacked  thirteen  times  oftener  than 
the  natives;  in  Bengal,  forty-three  times;  and  in  Madras,  our 
soldiers  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  times  offcener. 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  disease  is 
produced  in  Europeans  by  intemperanca  But  Dr.  Morehead* 
says,  "The  evidence  that  intemperance  in  drinking  exerts  a  parti- 
cidar  influence  in  the  production  of  hepatitis  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive'^; and  he  also  says,  "  The  occurrence  of  hepatitis  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  severest  form,  is  not  an  unusual  event  in  persons 
of  temperate  habits, — ^a  statement  which  practitioners  in  India 
generally  will,  I  am  sure,  amply  confirm"". 
With  CHOLERA,  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  in 

Bengal  6-      Europeans  to  1  Native. 

Bombay    2*6  „  1         „ 

Madras 1*18  „  1         „ 

There  is  also  another  fact  which  demands  attention,  viz.,  the  in- 

*  Diseases  of  India.    By  C.  Morehead.    2nd  edit.,  1861,  p.  363. 
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crease  of  mortality  in  cases  of  persons  attacked  with  this  disease. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  seems  to  have  been  far  higher 
mortality  in  Bengal  since  1838,  and  in  Madras  since  1842, 
than  before.  Thus,  the  relative  mortality  to  the  cases  treated 
in  Bengal  has  risen  in  each  period  of  five  years,  from  1818  to 
1853,  from  2671,  3117,  2180,  2691,  5553,  4522.  and  41-92 
per  cent. ;  and  in  Bombay,  during  the  same  time,  from  1 8*53, 
22-71,  30-58,  18-87.  3733,  45*46,  and  4317;  and  in  Madras, 
from  1829  to  1851,  from  27-11,  27*63,  48,  and  62-31. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  mortality  of  natives  to  cases 
treated,  in  Madras,  of  7*26  per  cent. ;  in  Bengal,  the  mortality  is 
about  the  same ;  and  a  decrease  of  three  per  cent,  in  Madras. 

With  phthisis  (CONSUMPTION)  the  per  centage  of  mortality  to 
a  given  strength  is 

In  Bengal   ...    11  deaths  of  Europeans  to  1  Native. 
Bombay...       4  „  „  1         „ 

Thus,  the  deaths  of  Europeans,  from  phthisis,  even  exceed  the 
native  prisoners  in  our  Indian  jails. 

In  the  various  other  diseases  which  have  not  been  mentioned, 
the  mortality  is  far  higher,  being,  in  Bengal,  as  three  Europeans 
to  one  native,  and  in  Bombay,  as  3*2  Europeans  to  one  native. 

Many  writers  have  observed  that,  with  the  natives,  those  most 
free  from  disease  are  those  who  toil  all  day  in  the  burning  sun, 
with  no  covering  at  all  on  the  head.  Ignorance  as  to  the  difference 
of  race  has  induced  some  commanders  to  attempt  thus  to  harden 
the  Europeans,  with  results  something  frightful  to  contemplate. 

One  of  the  regiments  that  had  been  the  longest  in  India,  the 
Madras  Fusiliers,  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  in  this  way  from 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  fit  for  duty. 
Many  similar  cases  have  been  produced  by  needless  exposure.  Mr. 
Jeffreys  says,  that  Her  Majesty's  44th  Regiment  in  1823  were 
nine  hundred  strong,  and  a  very  fine  body  of  men.  The  command- 
ing officer  insisted  that  confinement  of  the  men  during  the  day 
was  effeminate,  and  continued  drilling  them  after  the  hot  season 
had  begun.  But  the  men  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  officer's 
ignorance.  "  For  some  months,''  says  Mr.  Jeffreys,*  "  not  less  than 
one-third,  and  for  some  weeks  one-half,  of  the  men  were  in 
hospital  at  once,  chiefly  with  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  for  some  time,  from  five  to  ten  bodies 
in  the  dead-room  of  a  morning,  many  of  them  specimens  of 
athletes."  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  absolute 
exposure  to  the  sun  from  which  Europeans  suffer ;  it  is  the  sub- 
sequent effects  which  are  to  be  dreaded.  On  a  march,  the  Euro- 
pean will  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  thick-skinned  native ;  but 
afterwards  he  soon  learns  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

♦  The  British  Anny  in  India.    By  Julius  Jeffireys,  F.R.S.    1858,  p.  43. 
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The  European  soldier  is  also  unfitted  to  stand  the  efiects  of  a 
cold  climate  after  some  years  residence  in  India,  and  dreads  to 
return  home  to  encounter  the  cold  and  hardships  of  English 
peasant-life.  With  oflScers,  who  can  return  to  enjoy  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  civilization,  the  case  is  difierent.  The  few 
soldiers  who  remain  in  India  have  more  or  less  chronic  diseases, 
which,  says  Mr.  Jeflfreys,  "would  render  the  attainment  of  any- 
thing like  longevity  out  of  the  question'". 

Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  European  troops  in  Bengal  are 
imder  thirty,  twenty-three  per  cent,  above  that  age ;  or  ninety- 
four  per  cent  are  under  thirty-five,  the  remaining  six  above  that 
age. 

From  Dr.  Ewart*  we  learn  that  the  European  army  has  hitherto 
disappeared  in  Bengal  in  about  ten  and  a  half  years ;  in  Bombay, 
in  thirteen  and  a  half;  in  Madras,  in  seventeen  and  a  half;  or  in 
all  India,  in  about  thirteen  and  a  half  years.  We  find  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  to  strength  amongst  European  regiments,  in 
Bengal,  694;  in  Bombay,  5'52 ;  in  Madras,  3*88. 

Ttus  we  find  that,  on  adding  all  these  diseases  of  European 
troops  together,  we  get  a  mortality  of  at  least  seven  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  of  India,  while  with  the  native  troops  the  mortality 
does  not  amount  to  a  half  per  cent.  Sir  A.  TuUoch  says,  that 
"The  total  loss  &om  all  causes  has  been  at  least  seventy  per 
thousand"';  and  that  "  the  proportion  invalided  annually  may  be 
taken  at  about  twenty-five  per  thousand  more,  and  twenty-five 
per  thousand  to  men  not  renewing  their  engagements";  making 
altogether  twelve  per  cent.,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  thou- 
sand He  further  observes,  that  the  number  of  recruits  raised 
during  peace,  from  1845  to  1849  inclusive,  was  less  than  twelve 
thousand  per  annum;  and  that,  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  in  India,  we  shall  require  nine  thousand  and  six  hundred  of 
them  for  India,  "unless"",  as  he  observes,  "  means  can  be  adopted 
to  reduce  mortality  and  invaliding"". 

Mr.  Jefireys  says  the  mortality  of  troops  in  India  amounts  to 
ten  per  cent.  He  observes,  "The.  casualties  amongst  the  troops 
have,  during  peace,  amounted  per  annum  to  at  least  one  thousand 
in  every  ten  thousand ;  in  England  and  her  healthy  colonies  they 
have  ranged  from  about  ninety  to  a  little  above  two  hundred"". 
Such  being  the  undisputed  fact,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Sir  A. 
TuUoch  has  observed,  that  "The  selection  of  healthier  stations  for 
our  troops  than  those  they  have  hitherto  occupied  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  one  of  necessity,  as  we  cannot  hope  to  keep 
up  the  large  European  army  required  to  hold  India,  without  the 


*  A  Digest  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  European  and  Native  Armies  in 
India.  By  Joseph  Ewart,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Staff.    1869,  p.  20. 
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strictest  attention  to  this  important  measure".  The  late  Sir  BL 
Lawrence  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  solution  of  this  question 
in  a  practical  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  removing  our 
military  stations  to  the  hills  is  a  measure  demanding  serious 
attention.  Sir  Banald  Martin  is  of  opinion  that,  in  Bengal  and 
the  north-west  provinces,  the  malaria  might  be  escaped  at  an 
elevation  of  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
feet.  That  this  would  be  advantageous  is  quite  probable ;  but  we 
shall  not  find  in  the  hills  the  same  climate  we  have  in  this  country. 
We  may  escape  the  influence  of  malaria-diseases,  just  as  we 
escape  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet.  The  report  for  the  re-organization  of 
the  Indian  army  gives  the  mortality  from  1815  to  1855,  exclusive 
of  casualties,  at  a  hundred  thousand  men,  "  the  greater  portion  of 
whose  lives",  the  report  says,  "might  have  been  preserved  had 
better  localities  been  selected  for  the  military  occupation  of  that 
country'".  But  are  there  any  places  even  in  the  hills  in  which 
Europeans  can  be  reared  without  gradually  becoming  degenerated? 
This  is  a  serious  question,  to  which  science  can  as  yet  give  no 
positive  reply.  Looking  at  the  wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the 
general  distribution  of  mankind,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  answer 
in  the  negative.  It  has  been  presumed  that,  because  yellow  fever 
is  in  a  great  measure  escaped  in  Jamaica  at  an  elevation  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  that  this  elevation  would  be 
sufficient  to  escape  malarious  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  If  we  ascend  to  any  great  height,  we 
often  get  out  of  the  region  of  malaria,  and  into  the  region  of  bowel- 
diseases.  It  is  also  affirmed*  that  "intermittent  fever  originates 
in  some  of  the  Himalayah  stations.  At  Aboo,  also,  during  the 
malarious  months,  ague  is  very  prevalent.  Dr.  Cooke  (Bombay 
service),  in  his  annual  report  of  the  Khelat  agency,  states  that 
*Khelat,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  of  the  Beloochistan  table-land, 
standing  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  also 
malarious'.'" 

It  has  also  been  said  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwards,  that,  besides  our 
soldiers  not  liking  to  live  in  the  hills,  the  natives  have  not  the 
power  of  believing  in  what  they  cannot  see ;  and  they  join  in 
asserting  that  "  there  are  sick  men  whom  the  hills  make  worse, 
and  healthy  men  whom  they  make  sick".f  General  Sir  A. 
Tulloch  also  affirmsj  that  the  stations  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  or 

♦  Diseases  of  India.  By  Dr.  Moore,  Bombay  Medical  Service,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Sanitarium  for  European  troops  at  Mount  Aboo.   1861,  p.  48. 

t  Papers  connected  with  the  Reorganization  of  the  Indian  Army.  1859, 
p.  6. 

X  Minutes  of  Eyidence  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Indian  Army,  p.  266. 
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9,000  feet  "are  less  healthy  than  was  expected,  because  the  men 
suffered  from  what  is  called  a  hill-diarrhoea,  which  reduces  them 
very  much  indeed"".  Many  other  authorities  and  facts  tend  to 
show  that  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  assume  that  temperature  and 
climate  are  at  all  the  same  thing.  There  may  be  the  same  ethnic 
climate,  with  vast  difference  of  temperature.  China,  for  instance, 
has  very  different  temperatures;  but  this  has  hardly  a  perceptible 
effect  on  the  raca 

Dr.  Ewart,  like  many  other  writers  on  this  subject,  has  a  theory 
which  he  believes  would  enable  Europeans  to  be  reared  in  India. 
He  says,  "The  average  standard  of  health  of  our  race  in  this 
coimtry  would  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  race  on  the  face 
of  the  civilized  world,  or  of  any  people  in  Europe,  provided  the 
sources  of  malaria  were  dried  up."" 

Although  this  is  wholly  a  gratuitous  assumption,  we  still  have 
evidence  to  show  that  a  very  slight  change  is  suflScient  to  make 
a  considerable  change  in  the  health  of  soldiers.  Mr.  M'Clelland* 
says,  "that  out  of  a  European  force  of  little  more  than  one 
thousand,  there  were  four  or  six  funerals  daily ;  and  this  great 
mortality  was  checked  by  a  change  to  the  hills,  which  were  only 
only  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is 
probably  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  this  favourable  change 
in  the  mortality  to  the  climate ;  it  was  doubtless  far  more  due  to 
the  influence  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  If  the  cause 
which  produces  ennui  amongst  all  classes  of  European  residents 
in  India  could  be  eradicated,  then  perhaps  the  case  might  be 
different.  A  number  of  plans  have  been  proposed  to  enable  the 
European  to  live  in  India.  In  1853-4,  the  expenditure  for 
cinchona  bark  and  quinine  amounted  to  £11,686.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  give  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  for  fevers,  and  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  £46,744  worth.*!"  ^^*  *^®  process  that  is  now 
seriously  proposed  by  Desmartis,J  in  harmony  with  his  theory  of 
inoculation,  is  to  tranfuse  a  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  from 
the  natives  into  the  veins  of  Europeans  visiting  such  places  as 
India,  Brazil,  or  the  West  Coast  of  Africa !  I  would  only  beg  to 
express  a  hope  that  in  transfusing  this  blood  they  will  not  also 
transfer  any  of  the  mental  or  moral  characteristics  of  these  in- 
digenous races  into  the  European.  If  any  process,  however,  can 
be  devised  to  make  Europeans  like  the  natives,  then  we  must  re- 
member that,  instead  of  being  able  to  hold  down  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people  with  about  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  we  should  want  a  very  different  number.   It  is  only  possible 

*  Medical  Topography  of  Bengal,  etc.    1859,  p.  135. 

t  Ewart,  p.  47, 

X  Quelques  mots  sur  les  Prophylaxies.  Par  S.  P.  Desmartis^  Paris,  1859. 
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to  hold  India  as  long  as  Europeans  remain  the  superior  race.  It 
has  been  asserted  that,  although  they  cannot  bear  the  sudden 
change  to  a  tropical  climate,  they  can  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  change.  It  seems  a  fair  test  of  the  influence  of 
climate  on  race,  to  study  its  effects  on  the  children  of  those  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  change,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
falsely  called,  "  acclimatized"".  Here  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  effects  of  climate.  We  have  seen  what  is  the  result  of 
attempting  to  raise  European  children  in  India,  and  nearly  the 
same  result  meets  us  elsewhera  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  climatic 
influence  on  such  children  in  Ceylon,  Sir  Emerson  Tennant* 
observes,  "  If  suitably  clothed,  and  not  injudiciously  fed,  children 
may  remain  in  the  island  till  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  when 
anxiety  begins  to  be  excited  by  the  attenuation  of  the  frame  and 
the  apparent  absence  of  strength  in  proportion  to  development. 
These  symptoms,  the  result  of  relaxed  tone  and  defective  nutri- 
tion, are  to  be  remedied  by  change  of  climate  either  to  the  more 
lofty  ranges  of  the  mountains  or  more  providently  to  Europe/" 

Many  writers,  who  contend  that  Europeans  can  become  com- 
pletely acclimatized,  contradict  themselves  in  their  statements 
respecting  the  rearing  of  children.  Mr.  Eobert  Clarke,  who  has 
some  eighteen  years  experience  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  at  Sierra 
Leone,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,-f"  "It  is  questionable  whether  persons 
of  colour  are  better  able  to  bear  up  against  the  influence  of 
climate  than  persons  of  pure  European  blood,  provided  the  latter 
are  sober  in  their  habits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Europeans, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  West  Africa,  are  in  greater  danger  of 
losing  their  lives  than  the  former;  but  when  once  they  have 
become  acclimatized,  they  seem  generally  to  withstand  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  better  than  coloured  people,  provided,  I  repeat, 
they  are  temperate  in  their  habits.""  If  this  be  so,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  great  mortality  amongst  children  born  of  "temper- 
ate, acclimated  Europeans.""  But  Mr.  Clarke  says,  J  "  Great 
difl&culty  is  experienced  in  rearing  European  children.  They  in 
general  thrive  admirably  until  teething  begins.  It  is  at  this 
epoch  they  are  frequently  harassed  with  intermittent  fever, 
which  by  repeated  occurrence  causes  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  functional  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when  they 
soon  became  cachectic,  and  unless  removed  to  a  more  genial 
climate  drop  into  an  early  grave."" 

Some  authors  think  that  the  question  of  the  European  propa- 
gating himself  in  the  tropics  has  been  settled  by  the  fact  that,  for 

*  Ceylon.    By  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant.     1860,  p.  79. 

t  Reports  of  H.M.  Colonial  Possessions  for  1858,  Part  ii,  p.  33. 

t  T6pography  and  Diseases  of  the  Gold  Coast,  1861,  p.  48. 
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three  centuries,  the  Spanish  race  has  lived  and  thrived  in  tropical 
America.  Mr.  Crawford  says,*  "  The  question  whether  the  Euro- 
pean race  is  capable  of  living  and  multiplying  in  a  tropical  or 
other  hot  region  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  the  affirmative  on 
a  large  scale  in  America.  Of  the  pure  Spanish  race  there  are  at 
present  probably  not  fewer  than  six  millions,  mostly  within  the 
tropics.''  But  it  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported 
by  facts,  to  suppose  that  anything  like  this  number  of  the  Spanish 
race  exists  in  America.  If  we  were  to  read  for  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
"millions''  the  word  "thousands",  we  should  perhaps  be  nearer 
the  trutL  In  Mexico  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  the  pure  race,-f"  reckoning  both  Creoles  and  immi- 
grants. What  a  small  proportion  is  this  to  those  who  left  their 
native  land  and  have  never  returned  again !  For  three  hundred 
years  Spain  has  poured  out  her  richest  blood  on  her  American 
colonies,  almost  at  the  price  of  her  own  extinction,  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  being  able  to  establish  a  Spanish  race  in 
Central  America.  Never  was  there  a  greater  failure  than  the 
attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  tropical  America.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  gradual  change  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
must  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  quoting  this  as  a  case  of  suc- 
cessful colonization  of  tropical  countries  by  Europeans.  When 
the  continual  influx  of  new  blood  from  Spain  was  taking  place, 
the  change  was  not  so  much  observed ;  but  now  emigration  has 
ceased  the  pure  Spanish  race  is  diminishing  rapidly.  All  recent 
observations  show  that  the  Indian  blood  is  again  cropping  out  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.  Instead  of  the  Spaniards  flourishing, 
there  seems  every  prospect  of  their  entire  extinction,  unless  fresh 
blood  is  sent  from  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Spanish  race  in 
America  was  likewise  predicted  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Knox.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result  has  been  greatly 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 

The  laws  regulating  the  mixture  of  human  races  do  not  directly 
concern  the  question  of  acclimatization ;  it  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  difierent  vitality  between  the  ofispring  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Indian  female,  from  that  between  the  English- 
man and  the  Indian  woman.  So  also  there  is  a  different  power 
of  life  between  the  offspring  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  with 
the  negro  woman.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Spanish 
race,  lie  all  other  dark  Europeans,  are  better  suited  for  warm 
climates   than  the  white   Europeans.     M.   Boudin  gives   some 

*  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  i,  2nd  series.  1861,  p.  88. 

t  It  has  since  been  asserted  in  the  Cortes,  by  Bon  Pachero,  that  the  pure 
Spanish  race  in  Mexico  does  not  amount  to  more  than  eight  thousand.  In 
1793,  Humboldt  estimated  the  pure  Spanish  race  in  New  Spain  to  consist 
of  1,200,000. 
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statistics  to  show  that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  also  suffered 
less  in  the  great  Russian  campaign.  Perhaps  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  other  causes. 

On  several  occasions  the  Spaniards  have  attempted  to  colonize 
the  beautiful  island,  Fernando  Po,  but  have  entirely  failed.  The 
last  trial  was  made  in  1859,  when  three  hundred  and  fifty  colonists 
were  sent  out,  provided  with  every  necessary;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  1861  they  had  nearly  all  died,  the  few  remaining  returning 
home  entirely  broken  down  in  health. 

On  the  change  effected  in  Europeans  by  a  residence  in  Ceylon, 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant  observes,*  "The  pallid  complexion  pecu- 
liar to  old  residents  is  not  alone  ascribable  to  an  organic  change 
in  the  sldn  from  its  being  the  medium  of  perpetual  exudation, 
but  in  part  to  a  deficiency  of  red  globules  in  the  blood,  and  mainly 
to  a  reduced  vigour  in  the  whole  muscular  apparatus,  including 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  imperfectly  compensates  by  increase 
of  rapidity  for  diminution  of  power."  This  author  very  properly 
warns  all  habitual  dyspeptics  from  a  long  sojourn  at  Ceylon. 
Gouty  patients  are,  however,  owing  to  the  greater  cutaneous  ex- 
cretion, entirely  cured.  We  find  that  Europeans  die  mostly  of 
cholera  and  inflammation  of  the  liver,  while  negros  die  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  Ceylon  is  hot  for  Europeans,  and  cold, 
especially  in  the  forests,  in  comparison  to  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Of  the  island  of  Cuba,  Mr.  Tylor  has  just  written,f  "The 
climate  of  the  island  is  not  unfavourable  for  a  mixed  negro  and 
European  race,  while  to  the  pure  whites  it  is  deadly.  It  is  only 
by  intermarriage  with  Europeans,  and  continual  supplies  of  emi^ 
grants  from  Europe,  that  the  white  population  is  kept  up." 

In  the  reports  of  the  colonies  for  1858  and  1859,  we  only  find 
the  births  and  deaths  of  the  different  populations  of  one  colony 
given.    From  these  we  learn  that,  at  Antigua,  in 

1858  the  births  of  white  population  were  50      deaths        75 
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Although  this  classification  (of  white,  black,  and  colouredj)  is  not 
very  scientific,  yet  it  would  be  of  very  great  utility  to  get  such 
simple  returns  from  all  our  colonies,  with  the  per-centage  of 
women. 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  78. 

t  Anahuac ;  or  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.  By  Edward  B.  Tylor.  1861, 
p.  12. 

t  The  coloured  population  are  sometimes  called  brown.  These  terms  are 
generally  used  to  signify  a  mongrel  breed  of  some  sort. 
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Our  experience  of  other  races  than  the  European  is  limited. 
Mr.  CrawAird  contends  that  the  Chinese  become  easily  acclima- 
tized in  nearly  all  regions;  and  Pruner-Bey  says,  "that  the 
Turanian  is,  in  physical  respects,  the  true  cosmopolite."' 

I  have  already  stated  that  latitude  is  no  test  of  climate ;  so  I  would 
now  state  that,  as  neither  heat  nor  cold  is  the  cause  of  the 
physical  differences  of  mankind,  so  neither  is  it  mere  heat  or  cold 
which  affects  man  injuriously.  That  the  Chinese  have  a  large 
range  of  temperature  is  true,  but  they  have  not  the  great  power 
of  being  acclimatized  that  many  imagine.  Fifty  thousand  Chinese 
have  gone  to  Australia,  and  the  same  number  to  California,  and 
perhaps  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  to  Cuba,  and  six 
thousand  to  the  Mauritius.  This  is  a  misfortune  for  both  Aus- 
tralia and  California ;  but  there  is  hope  for  Cuba,  as  the  Chinese 
are  said  not  to  be  able  to  work  there.  Mr.  Tylor  says,*  "For- 
tunately for  them,  they  cannot  bear  the  severe  plantation-work. 
Some  die  after  a  few  days  of  such  labour  and  exposure,  many 
more  kill  themselves ;  and  the  utter  indifference  with  which  they 
commit  suicide,  as  soon  as  life  seems  not  worth  having,  contributes 
to  moderate  the  exactions  of  their  masters.  A  friend  of  ours  in 
Cuba  had  a  Chinese  servant  who  was  impertinent  one  day,  and 
his  master  turned  him  out  of  the  room,  dismissing  him  with  a 
kick.  The  other  servants  woke  their  master  early  next  morning 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Chinese  had  killed  himself  in  the 
night  to  expiate  the  insult  he  had  received.'' 

We  are  at  present  quite  unable  to  say  whether  the  Chinese 
will  ever  become  acclimatized  in  California*  or  Australia.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  will  not.  The  Chinese  have 
taken  no  women  with  them  to  either  place ;  but  in  Australia 
some  of  them  are  living  with  native  women,  and  this  may  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  hybrid  race  of  Chinese-Australians. 
Whether  this  may  stay  the  current  of  extinction  which  seems 
settling  on  the  Australians,  or  whether  it  may  aid  in  their  destruc- 
tion, are  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Of  the  Indian 
immigrants  to  the  Mauritius,  we  learn  that  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births  by  three  hundred  and  eleven,  but  we  are  not  told  of 
the  per-centage  of  women. 

Kie  mortality  generally  of  the  colony  was — 

In  1854  7    percent. 

1855  3-5        „ 

1856  50        „ 

1857  2-5        „ 

1858 2-7        „ 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  13. 
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In  Trinidad,  the  total  Indian  population  was,  in  1859,  thirteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  the  deaths  27  per 
cent. ;  but  amongst  the  arrivals  from  Madras,  the  mortality  was 
7*7  per  cent. 

In  1859,  the  mortality  of  the  Calcutta  coolies  was  2  per  cent 

Of  the  Malays,  all  we  know  is,  that  the  Dutch  took  some  to 
the  Cape,  and  the  race  still  remains  there,  but  whether  pure  or 
mixed  we  know  very  little ;  we  also  are  not  informed  if  their 
numbers  are  increasing  or  decreasing.  Of  the  Eed  Indians  we 
only  know  that,  on  being  removed  from  their  native  soil,  they 
soon  perish  ;  it  is  uncertain  how  much  of  this  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  climate  or  how  much  to  the  inability  of  the  race  to  alter 
their  manners  and  customs. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  visited  England 
in  1827,  all  died,  as  did  most  of  their  attendants,  of  tubercular 
disease,  after  only  three  months  visit. 

So  the  Andaman  Islander  taken  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  Mouat  was 
soon  affected  by  the  climate,  and  obliged  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
native  land  to  save  his  life. 

But  perhaps  the  negros  offer  the  strongest  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  saying  that  all  races  of  men  are  cosmopolitan.  We  have 
ample  and  positive  evidence  that  they  cannot  perpetuate  them- 
selves beyond  about  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  or  south  latitude. 
Indeed,  in  their  own  region  the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain  will 
kill  them,  sometimes  nearly  instantly.  Thus,  out  of  the  eight 
Africans  who  ascended  with  Beecroft  the  Saint  Isabel  Mountain,* 
at  Fernando  Po,  no  Ifess  than  five  died. 

The  negro  seems  to  thrive  in  the  southern  states  of  America  ]f 
but  it  is  far  from  probable  that  he  is  suited  to  all  tropical  countries. 
Sir  A.  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Bennett  Dowler  coincide  in  opinion  that 
the  negro  will  die  out  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius. 
At  Cuba,  Mr.  Tylor  says,  "there  are  fifteen  thousand  slaves 
imported  annually;''  he  also  adds,  "that  the  Creoles  of  the 
country  are  a  poor  degenerate  race,  and  die  out  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration.'' The  race  is  only  kept  up  in  Egypt  and  Algiers  by 
constant  immigration. 

In  the  Mauritius,  the  deaths  in  ffsre  years  exceeded  the  births 
by  upwards  of  six  thousand,  in  a  population  of  sixty  thousand. 

Dr.  Boudin  says,  "In  Ceylon,  in  1841,  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  the  nine  thousand  negros  imported  by  the  Dutch  government 
before  the  English  domination.  Of  the  five  thousand  negros 
imported  by  the  English  since  1803,  there  remained  only,  in 

♦  The  greatest  height  at  which  this  mountain  was  ever  estimated  was 
that  by  Consul  Hutchinson,  who  thought  it  was  twelve  thousand  feet, 
t  Loc.  cit.  p.  12. 
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1841,  about  two  hnndred  to  three  hundred^  although  females 
were  imported  to  preserve  themu"" 

Of  the  4th  West  Indian  Regiment  placed,  in  1 819,  in  garrison 
at  Gibraltar,  nearly  all  perished  of  pulmonary  disease  in  fifteen 
months. 

The  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  negros  in  the  different 
States  haye  clearly  shown  the  influence  of  climate.  The  farther 
they  go  north,  the  higher  becomes  the  rate  of  mortality :  they 
seem  to  die  of  consumption,  just  like  the  monkeys  and  lions  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  influence  exerted 
by  race  in  resisting  particular  diseases.  It  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  the  negro  race,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  especially, 
is  exempted  from  yellow  fever,  and  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
African  blood  is  sxd£cient  to  resist  the  influence  of  this  disease. 

All  the  dark  races  seem  less  liable  to  yellow  fever  than  the 
white  man.  Both  the  Red  Indian  and  the  Southern  European 
are  more  exempt  than  the  Englishman. 

Mr.  Clarke*  says,  that  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  at 
Sierra  Leone  in  1837-8-9,  1847,  and  1859,  he  never  knew  of  a 
single  negro  or  even  of  a  man  of  mixed  blood  being  attacked.  He 
also  says,  that  in  1837  and  1839  small-pox  broke  out  among  the 
negroes,  and  disappeared  at  the  same  times  as  the  yellow  fever 
appeared.  With  the  plague  the  dark  races  are  affected  far  more 
than  the  white,  being  the  reverse  of  the  law  with  the  yellow 
fever.  Dr.  Nott  contends  that  the  predisposition  to  yellow  fever 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the  skin ;  and  that  with 
plague  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  Jewish  race,  and  not  the  Chinese  race,  are,  however,  nearest 
to  being  cosmopolitan.  It  ^is  asserted  that  they  live  and  thrive 
all  over  the  world.  If,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence 
of  this  fact,  we  find  that  many  of  the  people  reputed  to  be  Jews 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  that  questionable  honour ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  many  reputed  cases  of  black  Jews. 

Dr.  Boudin,  although  an  advocate  for  the  non-cosmopolitan 
powers  of  man  generally,  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  says  that  this  race  has  settled  the  question  that 
one  race  is  cosmopolitan. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  published  respecting  the  Jews 
in  different  countries,  seem  to  show  that  the  Jew  is  subject  to 
different  physiological  laws  to  those  of  the  people  by  whom  he 
may  be  surrounded.  This  phenomenon  may,  however,  be  ex- 
plained by  other  physiological  laws.  M.  Boudin  supports  his 
views  from  the  difference  in  the  statistics  of  disease  and  death  of 

*  Remarks  on  the  Topography  and  Diseases  of  the  Gold  Coast^  p.  28.  1861. 
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the  Jews  and  the  other  colonists  in  Algeria.  But  the  conditions 
of  these  two  are  very  different.  The  Jews  have  been  in  Algeria 
for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  colonists  are  going  there  daily. 
'  Had  M.  Boudin  proved  that  a  number  of  Jews  and  Frenchmen 
went  to  Algeria  at  the  same  time^  and  that  the  Jews  became 
more  easily  acclimatized,  it  might  go  some  way  towards  showing 
the  advantage  of  the  Jewish  race  over  the  Frenchman,  if  we  could 
not  explain  the  phenomenon  on  other  grounds.  Had  M.  Boudin 
proved  satisfactorily  that  the  Jew  was  cosmopolitan,  we  should 
not  easily  be  induced  to  admit  that  this  was  inexplicable  by 
physiological  laws.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
causes  which  may  have  enabled  the  Jew  to  appear  favoured ;  but 
we  must  not  hurriedly  admit  that  there  are  exceptional  laws  in 
favour  of  any  one  race.  On  the  same  plea  that  M.  Boudin  has 
claimed  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  we  may  also  advocate 
one  on  the  part  of  the  Gipsies.  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  the 
apparent  superiority  of  the  Jews  over  some  other  races  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  pure  race.  All  pure  races  support  the  influence 
of  change  better  than  mixed  races.  The  nomadic  Arabs,  as  long 
as  they  remain  pure,  can  also  live  in  very  different  temperatures 
and  climates.  The  Chinese  are  also  generally  a  pure  race,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  nearer  the  race  approach  the  original  type,  the 
greater  power  they  have  in  enduring  change  of  climate.  But 
enduring  change  of  climate  is  not  acclimatization.  A  process  of 
acclimatization  should  enable  a  race  to  perpetuate  itself  in  a  new 
region,  without  supplies  of  new  blood  from  its  own  region,  and 
without,  of  course,  mixing  with  the  indigenous  races  of  the 
invaded  country.  The  historical  records  of  migrations  of  nations 
do  not  give  us  sufficient  evidence  to  make  us  believe  in  different 
laws  from  those  which  are  in  existence  at  this  time. 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  great  difficulty  there  is  at  present  of 
defining  the  exact  limits  of  the  various  ethnic  centres.  When  I 
speak,  therefore,  of  the  European  centre,  I  would  also  observe 
that  this  region  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  portion  of  the 
earth  we  call  Europe;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  include  the 
whole  of  those  original  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean,  such 
as  the  Phoenicians,  as  belonging  to  the  European  centre.  The 
modem  Jews,*  for  instance,  who  are  most  probably  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Phoenician  merchants,  are  vastly  superior  to 
any  purely  Asiatic  race.  Never  was  the  Jew  more  calumniated 
than  by  saying  that  he  is  an  Asiatic  !  We  all  know  the  destinc- 
tive  characteristics  of  the  various  Asiatic  races,  and  nowhere  do 
we  find  a  people  at  all  resembling  the  Jews.   The  only  explanation 

*  I  do  not  include  in  this  term  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  race  found  in 
the  Levant;  and  who  are  called  Jews  by  Mr.  Layard  and  Dr.  Beddoe. 
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I  have  ever  heard  given  of  this  contradiction  is  that  by  Mr.  Burke. 
That  gentleman  contends  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  not  only  in 
ethnic  centres,  but  similarly  in  their  climates ;  and  that  any  race 
coming  from  an  inferior  centre  to  a  higher  centre  is  thereby 
improved,  other  conditions  being  equal,  and  provided  of  course 
that  the  change  be  not  too  violent.  Thus  he  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  Jew  has  not  degenerated  in  Europe,  but  has  greatly 
improved  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages.  He  also  very,  truly 
observes,  that  no  one  will  contend  that  the  climate  of  Palestine 
will  suit  an  Englishman  as  that  of  England  suits  a  Jew.  We 
have,  however,  evidence  to  show  that  the  climate  of  Palestine 
does  not  suit  a  Jew — a  pretty  good  test  that  it  is  not  his  native 
land.  Many  writers  have  noticed  this,  but  I  will  only  quote  the 
impartial  evidence  of  Eliot  Warburton,  who  says,*  "  It  is  a  curious 
but  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  Jews  do  not  multiply  at  present 
in  the  native  city  of  their  race  ;  few  children  attain  to  puberty, 
and  the  mortality  altogether  is  so  great,  that  the  constant  rein- 
forcements from  Europe  scarcely  maintain  the  average  popu- 
lation." 

The  great  majority  of  the  Jewish  race  is  in  Europe.  The 
entire  number  of  Jews,  according  to  M.  Boudin,  is  computed  to 
be  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  ;  and  of  these  there  are 
in  Europe  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  in  Africa  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  in  Asia  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
America  forty-eight  thousand,  Australia  two  thousand.  Thus  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  Jews  are  in  Europe,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  ^  in  Asia.  Mr.  Burke  conceives  it  possible  that 
even  the  Negro  might  be  improved  in  the  long  run  by  coming  to 
Europe  under  favourable  circumstances,  "though  this,''  says 
Mr.  Burke,  "  would  not  apply  to  the  lower  and  unprogressive 
portions  of  the  type,  but  to  its  advancing  sectiona^'  Our  re- 
searches have  rather  tended  to  show,  however,  that  although  they 
may  not  degenerate  like  Europeans  going  to  an  inferior  centre, 
that  they  still  are  incapable  of  becoming  acclimatized  any- 
where in  Europe,  and  we  much  doubt  if  even  out  of  Africa.  We 
are  unable  in  the  present  state  of  our  science  to  do  more  than 
see  that  ethnic  centres  do  eadst,  without  being  able  to  define  their 
exact  limits  or  their  number. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  incidentally  touched  on  the 
influence  of  the  mind  in  conquering  physical  agents.  Maltebrun, 
Goethe,  and  Kant,  have  all  given  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  in  resisting  disease.  And  this  subject  becomes 
important  with  reference  to  some  statistical  facts  respecting  the 
difference  in  mortality  between  the  oflficers  and  men  in  India  and 

*  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  1851,  8th  edit.,  p.  334. 
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elsewhere.  Thus  with  bowel-complaints  in  India,  there  were  in 
Bengal  only  three  more  deaths  of  European  officers  in  a  ratio  of 
ten  thousand  than  in  the  same  number  of  sepoys  ;  and  in  Madras 
eighteen  fewer  deaths  took  place  than  in  a  similar  number  of 
sepoys.*  Dr.  Cameron  also  affirms  that  the  ravages  of  cholera 
did  not  aflRect  the  officers  or  other  Europeans  in  a  like  grade  of 
life ;  and  he  says  that  "the  small  mortality  amongst  the  officers 
of  European  regiments  in  Ceylon  is  very  remarkable/'f  Indeed, 
the  whole  medical  records  teem  with  instances  of  the  influences 
which  the  mind  possesses  in  the  production  and  removal  of 
disease.  It  is  possible  that  much  may  be  done  to  enable  our 
troops  to  exist  in  India  and  elsewhere,  by  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  mental  as  well  as  physical  exercisa  Much 
might  also  be  effected,  were  the  differences  of  temperaments  more 
studied,  and  a  judicious  selection  made  of  those  fitted  for  hot, 
and  those  for  cold,  climates. 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  Sir  Banald  Martin,  who  is  a  great 
advocate  for  hill-stations  and  for  other  reforms  in  the  army ;  his 
answersj  are  important : — 

"  1st.  But  is  there  no  such  thing  as  acclimatization  ? 

"A.  No,  I  believe  not. 

"2nd.  Physically,  you  do  not  think  that  acclimatization 
exists  ? 

^'A.  I  think  it  does  not.'* 

These  answers  express  the  result  of  my  own  inquiries  into 
this  subject. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  from  such  facts  as  are  at  hand, 
that  man  cannot  be  rapidly  displaced  from  one  region  and  located 
in  another  without  injury.  This  must  be  admitted,  but  it  may 
be  answered  that  it  can  be  done  slowly, — ^that  if  it  cannot  be  done 
in  one  generation,  it  may  be  done  in  time.  Now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  "  time  is  no  agent "  in  this  case  ;  and  unless  there 
is  some  sign  of  acclimatization  in  one  generation,  there  is  no  such 
process.  A  race  may  be  living  and  flourishing  in  its  own  centre, 
but  sometimes  a  very  slight  change  into  a  new  region  will  pro- 
duce the  most  disastrous  results.  The  Spaniards,  for  instance, 
cannot  with  impunity  migrate  into  the  new  region  on  the  oppo- 
site coast.  In  Egypt  we  see  exemplified  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  proof  of  what  I  have  stated.  From  time  immemorial 
Egypt  has  been  ruled  by  foreign  races,  but  not  one  has  left  any 
descendants.  Mr.  Warburton§  has  briefly  expressed  himself  on 
this  point  in  these  words  : — "  The  Turk  never  or  rarely  inter- 


*  Ewart,  p.  122.  t  A  note  in  Sir  E.  Tennant's  Ceylon,  p.  82. 

X  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Indian  Army,  p.  172. 
§  Loc.  cit.  p.  67. 
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marries  with  Egyptians,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  children 
bom  of  other  women  in  this  coxmtry,  rapidly  degenerate  or  die ; 
there  are  few  indigenous  Turks  in  i^ypt.  Through  the  long 
reign  of  the  Mamelukes  there  was  not  one  instance,  I  believe, 
of  a  son  succeeding  to  his  father's  power  and  possessiona'' 
These  Mamelukes  were  generally  adopted  Circassian  slaves,  who 
adopted  others  in  their  turn ;  and  they  had  plenty  of  CSrcassian 
women  imported  to  perpetuate  their  race,  but  with  no  better 
results  than  have  met  aU  other  invadera  Of  the  English  resi- 
dents at  Cairo  the  same  writer  observes : — "  The  English  seem  to 
succumb,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  fatal  influence  of  this  volup- 
tuous climate,  and,  with  some  admirable  exceptions,  do  little 
credit  to  the  proud  character  of  their  country." 

The  English  also,  when  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
suffer  far  more  than  in  England.  It  has  been  proposed  to  locate 
British  troops  at  these  stations  for  a  time,  before  they  proceed  to 
India.  The  caution  that  a  warm  climate  requires  change  of 
habits  might  do  good,  but'  we  strongly  suspect  that  if  troops 
were  located  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a  few  years  before  pro- 
ceeding to  India,  the  mortality  would  be  far  higher  when  they 
arrived  thera  If  also,  with  a  view  of  colonizing  India,  we  were 
to  send  a  colony,  for  a  generation  or  more,  to  dwell  in  the 
Mediterranean,  we  should  get  a  degenerate  race  who  would  have 
few  of  the  qualities  of  the  British  race.  Wherever  we  go,  we 
may  apply  the  question  in  a  similar  manner.  The  distribution 
of  mankind  over  the  globe  is  the  result  of  law,  order,  and  harmony, 
and  not  of  mere  chance  and  accidental  circumstances,  as  too  many 
would  have  us  believe.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  races 
of  men  existed  very  much  as  they  do  now,  and  in  the  same  loca- 
tions. Jewish  history,  both  monumental  and  written,  tells  us  that 
the  Jew  has  not  changed  for  the  last  three  thousand  years,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  all  other  races  who  have  kept  their 
blood  pure.  I  would,  therefore,  say  that  it  is  as  difl&cult  to  plant  a 
race  out  of  its  own  centre,  as  it  is  to  extinguish  any  race  without 
driving  it  from  its  natural  centre.  The  Tasmanians  and  American 
Indians  have  both  been  extinguished  by  removal  from  their  native 
soil ;  and  this  is  nearly  the  only  process  yet  discovered  of  extin- 
guishing any  race  of  man.  The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is 
simply  to  suggest  to  ethnologists  and  geographers  the  necessity 
of  a  further  investigation  of  the  important  question  of  acclimati- 
zation. 

Mr.  Layabd  said,  the  fault  he  should  find  with  the  paper  was  its  want  of 
generalization;  he  thought  the  subject  merited  broader  treatment.  If 
the  author  meant  to  confine  himself  to  the  principle  that  a  rapid  transmis- 
sion acted  deleteriously,  he  should  concur ;  but  that  European  and  other 
races  can  be  acclimatized  he  felt  assured.    The  Finns,  history  teaches  us, 
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migrated  across  Europe  and  settled  in  Finland,  under  a  very  different  cli- 
mate from  that  whence  they  had  come.  The  Hungarians,  who  now  occupied 
a  large  tract  of  country  in  Europe,  had  originally  come  from  a  distant  part 
of  Asia.  The  Bulgarians  were  a  Tartar  race,  and  were  known  to  have  come 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  they  have  become  acclimatized,  and  now 
form  an  integral  part  of  Turkey.  The  Jews, ,  probably  coming  from 
the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  settled  in  Syria,  and  had  spread  themselves 
thence  all  over  the  globe.  Why  Dr.  Hunt  should  presume  they  were 
Phoenicians  he  did  not  know.  The  Jews  had  migrated  from  Palestine 
in  known  historic  times.  In  parts  of  Turkey  they  had  changed  their 
outward  characteristics,  and,  instead  of  dark  eyes  and  hair,  had  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  In  Roumelia,  particularly,  wheneyer  you  meet  a  man 
of  Anglo-Saxon  appearance,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Jew.  The  Armenians 
have  migrated  into  Russia.  The  Parsees  in  India  have  not  in  any  way 
mingled  with  the  natives  of  the  country;  and,  amongst  all  the  tribes  there,  no 
more  intellectual  race  exists.  In  the  weathiest  cities  there  are  merchants  and 
men  of  literature,  and  some  even  are  establishing  themselves  in  this  country. 
Two  or  three  hundred  have  already  settled  in  IVfanchester  and  London.  The 
Brahmins,  too,  are  a  foreign  race,  entirely  different  from  the  natives,  who 
liave  not  in  anyway  degenerated,  and  who  still  stand  prominently  out  in  re- 
spect to  their  high  mental  development.  What  he  learnt  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary's paper  was,  that  acclimatization  could  not  be  suddenly  accomplished ; 
)>ut  he  contended  that  there  was  historical  proof  of  races  having  migrated 
and  become  acclimatized,  just  as  animals  nad  been  in  our  own  country. 
We  had  scarcely  a  domestic  animal  which  was  not  of  an  acclimatized  breed. 
Mr.  MoNOKTON  MiLXES  thought  the  author  had  gone  too  far  in  his  conclu«- 
sions.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how,  if  the  capability  of  acclimatization  were 
denied,  any  of  the  great  colonizations  of  the  world  had  been  effected, 
without  involving  a  question,  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  touch,  of  there 
being  more  than  one  race  of  mankind,  and  asserting  that  each  ethnic  race 
must  have  had  its  ethnic  centre.  It  would  be  difficult  on  these  principles 
to  combine  the  known  facts  in  the  histories  of  nations  with  the  great  pro- 
gress which  our  race  has  made.  For  we  should  expect  thus  to  find  the 
most  highly  developed  races  to  be  those  which  were  indigenous  to  their 
ethnic  regions,  and  had  not  intermixed.  Now  our  historic  knowledge 
proves  the  opposite.  The  English  are  a  mixture ;  everything  about  us  is 
composite ;  and  yet  we  are  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  any  of  those  stems 
which  have  remained  stationary,  and  have  not  been  supplied  with  alien 
blood.  Nor  could  he  give  up  the  belief  that  Englishmen  could  be  accli- 
matized all  over  the  world.  He  considered  that  an  English  race  was  grow- 
ing up  in  the  Antarctic  realms  as  powerful  as  we  were  ourselves ;  and  he 
should  have  been  more  pleased  if  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  bring- 
ing forward  his  great  collection  of  valuable  facts  as  indicating  the  effects 
produced  in  the  process  of  acclimatization,  rather  than  attempt  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  capability  altogether.  One  point  there  was  on  which 
he  thould  be  glad  to  be  informed ;  it  was  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difference 
of  voice  which  took  place  in  the  individuals  of  our  race  transplanted  to  the 
American  continent,  which  was  so  remarkably  predominent  in  the  northern 
states  of  America,  and  which  reproduces  itself  in  those  bom  in  Australia, 
where  the  nasal  twang  was  as  much  pronounced  and  as  prevalent  as  in  New 
York.  The  effects  manifested  in  the  process  of  acclimatization  were  highly 
deserving  of  study,  and  it  was  well  we  should  be  deterred  from  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  Englishmen  in  this  respect.  He  had  never 
thought  we  should  be  able  to  acclimatize  Europeans  in  India,  but  thought 
still  some  parts  were  capable  of  occupation.  Spanish  degeneration  in 
South  America  might  be  explained  by  mere  deterioration  of  blood.    If  the 
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Indians  had  been  destroyed,  the  Spaniards  would  have  remained.  Negros 
in  the  American  states  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  tribes  from  which 
they  had  been  abducted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States 
were  characterized  by  their  superior  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture.  And 
that  was  a  case  in  which  the  race  could  not  be  said  to  be  kept  up  by  immi- 
grant supplies.  Dr.  Hunt  had  not  made  out  timt  acclimatization  was  im- 
possible, although  he  thought  he  had  proved  that  deterioration  followed  on 
rapid  changes.    But  further  than  that  he  could  not  agree  with  him. 

Sir  Ebskiite  Pbbbt  said  he  did  not  quite  agree  in  Dr.  Hunt's  Indian 
fects.  Those  who  had  spoken  before,  disputed  his  conclusions ;  he  disputed  his 
facts.  Looking  at  his  tables,  those  figures  were  made  to  prove  a  theory.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  Annual  ratios  of  deaths  per  thousand ;  but  conclusions  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  depended  on  when  founded  on  long  periods,  and  you 
must  take  the  average  of  many  thousands,  and  not  of  a  few  individuals  in 
a  country.  In  the  last  column  but  one  of  the  deaths,  it  was  shewn  that 
more  soldiers  die  between  35-39  than  between  40-80  ;  of  the  Foot  Guards 
of  the  first  ages  the  mortality  is  26*0  ;  of  the  latter  ages,  only  9*0.  These 
numbers,  in  General  Tulloch's  tables,  were  brought  forward  to  prove  it  was 
far  better  to  have  the  Queen's  army  in  India  than  a  local  one.  There  was 
another  statement  which  Dr.  Hunt  had  relied  on,  that  no  English  existed 
in  India  of  the  third  generation.  Whether  this  was  a  fact  or  not,  nobody 
knows.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  was  traceable  to  other  causes  than  a  want  of 
the  powers  of  acclimatization.  There  was  no  temptation  for  the  soldier  to 
settle ;  the  country  was  fully  peopled,  and  manual  labour  was  not  required ; 
and  there  were  a  great  many  other  reasons  than  climate.  In  the  upper 
classes,  every  one  came  home  as  soon  as  he  bad  got  his  pension.  But  to  the 
main  point,  that  the  European  can  adapt  himself  to  new  climatic  conditions, 
he  thought  that  two  facts  mention*ed  by  Mr.  Layard  were  conclusive.  Of 
the  Parsees  we  know  the  exact  year  of  their  settlement ;  we  know  that  they 
brought  their  women  with  them  ;  we  know  that  they  came  from  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Persia,  and  that  they  are  now  the  most  stalwart  race  in  the 
country.  Their  blood  they  have  kept,  so  to  speak,  as  pure  as  a  race-horse  ; 
their  intermarriages  are  surrounded  by  strict  rules  ;  and  the  result  is  that, 
after  twelve  hundred  years,  they  are  the  healthiest  of  any  of  the  races  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  case  of  the  Portuguese  was  not  similar. 
They  did  not  take  with  them  their  women.  Like  the  Normans  in  France, 
they  landed  as  soldiers,  and  formed  alliances  with  the  native  women ;  and 
now  their  descendants  had  acquired  the  colour  and  the  language  of  the  native 
people.  But  the  Jews  had  been  in  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast  longer  than 
the  Parsees  had  in  India.  They  were  as  fair  as  Europeans  ;  but  their  race 
was  completely  kept  up  amongst  themselves.  Black  Jews  there  had  been 
quoted ;  but  these  were  not  Jews  at  all  by  blood,  but  were  merely  converts, 
who  marry  among  themselves  and  perpetuate  their  colour.  He  thought 
such  facts  were  very  hard  for  Dr.  Hunt  to  get  over ;  but  he  was  entirely  in 
concurrence  with  him  in  deprecating  the  ^lly  of  the  attempt  to  colonize 
India,  but  from  the  different  reason  that  there  was  no  want  of  labour  there ; 
and  everything  which  tended  to  discourage  the  movement,  even  if  not  sub- 
stantial in  principle,  was  to  be  approved. 

Dr.  HosoKiN  considered  the  paper  was  full  of  interesting  and  practical 
suggestions.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  moment,  which  concerned  both 
individuals  and  the  country  at  large.  It  was  awful  to  think  of  the  way  in 
which  human  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  army,  not  merely  in  fighting 
and  in  the  dispatch  of  troops,  but  by  the  manner  of  the  soldier's  life  in 
different  climates.     Of  late  great  improvements  had  been  effected  by  the 
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efforts  of  General  TuUoch.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  The  Influence  of 
Phytical  Agents,  shows  a  sort  of  acclimatization  which  is  constantly  going 
on  in  each  individual.  As  summer  advances,  a  change  in  the  system  is 
produced,  which  influences  the  chemical  changes  of  the  inspired  air.  Less 
oxygen  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  less  heat  is  produced.  The 
return  of  cold  brings  back  the  larger  consumption  of  oxygen.  The  change 
is  gradual,  and  is  the  effect  of  acclimatization.  It  is  demonstrable  by 
minute  and  accurate  chemical  analysis,  as  completely  as  the  presence  of 
poison  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  animal  tissues  by  the  medical  jurist.  If 
the  effect  of  a  comparatively  few  days  could  be  thus  estimated,  we  might 
judge  of  the  influence  of  longer  periods,  and  form  some  idea  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  taken  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  measures  to  be  employed  to  coun- 
teract it  when  needful.  That  is,  we  should  find  out  some  method  of  condi- 
tioning, which,  after  all,  is  one  kind  of  acclimatization.  He  considered 
there  was  another  kind  of  acclimatization  in  the  changes  brought  about  in 
generations,  which,  provided  the  health  of  individuals  were  maintained  by 
successful  methods,  gradually  inured  the  race  to  the  climate  to  which  it 
might  be  transferred.  But  if  the  migrations  were  rapid,  as  of  British  troops 
to  India,  there  must  be  degeneration  in  the  parents,  and,  if  in  the  parents, 
the  degeneration  must  be  still  greater  in  the  offspring.  This  knowledge 
was  important  in  sending  out  troops,  and  to  the  Goovernment  in  promoting 
colonization. 

Sir  Alexander  Tullooh  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  addressed  the 
meeting,  but  that  some  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  tables.  These  re- 
marks had  been  made  in  mistake,  and  he  rose  to  explain.  Those  tables  had 
not  been  prepared  with  regard  to  any  recent  changes  in  India  ;  but  refer- 
red to  the  state  of  the  European  troops  under  the  East  India  Company, 
which  did  not  number  more  than  ^y^  or*  ten  thousand.  The  basis  for  such 
statistics  had  now  been  greatly  extended.  The  reason  why  there  were  so 
few  deaths,  at  ages  beyond  forty,  was  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  had  but 
few  or  no  soldiers  over  that  age,  as  at  that  period  they  were  entitled  to 
their  discharge.  The  men  enlisted  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  the 
soldiers  remaining  in  service  after  forty  do  not  exceed  three  per  cent.  The 
tables  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  changes  in  respect  to  the  East 
India  Company,  which  might  have  led  to  a  bias. 

Mr.  H.  Sandwith,  C.B.,  agreed  on  the  whole  with  Dr.  Hunt's  views  and 
facts,  especially  with  what  he  had  advanced  concerning  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  But  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  hobby  ridden  a  little  too 
hard ;  and,  in  this  case,  he  thought  the  doctor  had  gone  too  far  when  he 
doubted  the  colonization  by  any  people  of  a  distant  country.  Before 
noticing  generally  Dr.  Hunt's  observations,  he  must  call  in  question  two  of 
his  examples.  The  difference  noticed  between  the  births  and  deaths  of 
Indians  in  Mauritius  was  simply  due  to  the  disproportion  of  males  and 
females.  At  one  time  there  were  not  more  than  ^^^^  or  six  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  ;  the  proportion  now  is  better,  probably  sixty  per  cent.  Again,  the 
great  mortality  of  the  Negros  in  1844  could  scarcely  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Dr.  Hunt's  theory,  since  it  was  the  effect  of  an  epidemic  of 
cholera,  which  smote  all  races  alike.  These  Negros,  however,  had  died  away 
remarkably,  not  on  account  of  an  unsuitable  climate,  for  most  of  them  had 
merely  been  brought  from  the  opposite  coast,  but  from  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  slavery  to  liberty.  They  were  like  London  horses  turned  into 
the  wilderness  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and,  brought  into  contact  with 
European  vices,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  dram-dbrinking,  and  perished 
by  hundreds.     But  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hunt's  opinions  as  to  the  coloniza- 
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tion  of  tropical  countries  by  Anglo-Saxons,  he  (Mr.  S.)  agreed  entirely  with 
the  views  laid  down.  He  considered  these  no  longer  theories,  but  well- 
established  facts.  A  great  experiment  had  been  tried  in  India  ;  thousands 
of  our  race  went  out  there,  and  had  been  going  there  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  yet  there  was  no  third  generation.  AH  English  parents 
were  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  be  reared  in  Europe,  with  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  these  latter  perished,  or  grew  up  faded  and  miserable  creatures. 
Sir  E.  Perry  had  stated  that  there  was  no  demand  for  European  labour,  and 
therefore  no  Europeans  of  that  class  emigrated  to  India.  But  in  the  West 
Indies  there  had  been  for  forty  years  past  the  utmost  demand  for  labour, 
and  yet  who  ever  heard  of  European  labourers  emigrating  there  ?  No  ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  totally  unsuited  to  a  tropical  climate,  and  in  all  our 
tropical  possessions  we  see  them  giving  way  before  the  dark  races.  This 
intolerance  of  hot  climates  is  not  merely  English.  He  had  observed  that 
in  Mauritius  the  original  French  settlers  are  gradually  disappearing  before 
the  dark  races.  In  the  earlv  part  of  this  century  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt, 
a  ruling  race,  were  supplied  from  Gircassia  exactly  as  the  ruling  English 
are  supplied  to  India  from  England  ;  but  these  strangers  could  never  breed 
there ;  their  offspring  perished ;  and,  after  some  centuries  of  occupation, 
there  is  now  not  a  trace  of  the  Mameluke  race  in  Egypt.  This  subject,  so 
ably  handled  by  Br.  Hunt,  is  of  the  last  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  statesmen.  The  moral  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  avoid  by  all  means 
taking  possession  of  tropical  countries,  which  at  a  vast  expense  of  life  we 
may  govern,  but  which  we  can  never  colonize,  and  which  remain  on  our 
hand  as  subject  provinces  governed  by  an  alien  race. 

Dr.  Wabd  said  the  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  he  wished  to  speak, 
was  the  medical — in  this  respect  there  were  two  topics  of  importance.  1st. 
The  liability  of  races  in  emigrating  to  become  subject  to  diseases.  2nd. 
The  relative  power  of  races  to  resist  diseases.  Dr.  Hunt  was  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Nott  in  the  assertion  that  Negros  enjoy  an  immunity  from  yellow  fever. 
The  evidence  given  to  himself  by  friends,  showed  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  whole  question  in  respect  to  acclimatization  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  negros  suffer  by  removal  like  Europeans.  All  races  do  so,  more 
or  less,  and  the  deductions  of  his  own  experience  would  be,  that  races  could 
be  acclimatized  only  within  certain  limits ;  some  being  much  better 
adapted  for  acclimatization  than  others. 

Dr.  Hunt,  in  reply,  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  at  that  time  of 
the  night,  to  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  reply  to  the  important  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  to  his  paper  by  the  interesting  discussion  which 
had  taken  place.  The  most  serious  objection  raised  was,  that  history  was 
against  his  conclusions.  It  would  lead  him  into  too  large  a  field  to  attempt 
at  this  time  to  reply  to  the  objections  which  had  been  so  powerfully  urged 
by  Mr.  Layard  ;  but,  with  the  permission  of  the  Society,  he  would  endeavour 
hereafter  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Fellows  the  lesson  which  we  were 
taught  by  the  history  of  colonization ;  and  he  then  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the  conclusions 
of  his  paper  gained  a  very  considerable  amount  of  support  from  all  reliable 
history. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Dr.  Hunt,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Febbuabt  18th,  1862. 

John  Crawftjed,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — The  publications  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sciences,  forming  eight  volumes  in  4to,  thirty  volumes 
in  8vo,  ten  parts  in  4to,  and  ten  parts  in  8vo  (presented  by  the  Academy). 
— The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iii,  1861  (by  the 
Society). — The  Photographic  Journal. — The  Athenaeum. — The  Literary 
Gazette. — The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. — The  London  Review. 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced : — His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire ;  the  Lord  Vjscount  Strangford ;  Sir  Erskine  Perry ;  Major 
Charles  Lionel  Showers  ;  James  Graham  Glunchen,  Esq. ;  Spencer  St.  John, 
Esq.,  H.M.  Consul- General  at  Hayti ;  Charles  A.  Atkin,  Esq. 


VL — On  the  Nwnerah  as  Evidence  of  the  Progress  of 
Civilization.    By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

Numeral  tenns  being,  as  Adam  Smith  justly  expresses  it, 
"  among  the  most  abstract  ideas  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  forming'^  they  must,  necessarily,  have  been  among  the  last 
invented  words  of  every  independent  and  ori^nal  languaga 
Long,  therefore,  after  words  or  modifications  of  words  indispens- 
able to  the  structure  of  language,  however  abstract  in  their 
nature,  such  as  prepositions  and  auxiliaries,  had  been  completed, 
numerals  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  must  have  existed  in  a 
rude  and  imperfect,  or,  so  to  speak,  in  a  mere  embryo  state. 
Such  is  still  found  to  be  their  condition  among  all  rude  people  : 
they  advance  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  are  perfected 
only  with  the  most  advanced  people. 

The  social  condition  of  a  people  is,  therefore,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure indicated  by  its  numeral  system  ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  test 
of  civilization,  I  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the  different  races  of  the 
human  family.  I  begin  with  the  people  among  whom  the  nume- 
rals appear  to  be  in  the  rudest  form.  These  are  the  Australians, 
the  same  race  of  man  throughout,  divided,  like  the  Red  Man  of 
America  and  the  Negro  of  Africa,  into  innumerable  independent 
tribes,  and,  like  them,  each  tribe  speaking  its  own  separate  and 
independent  tongue.  I  have  examined  the  numerals  of  thirty 
Australian  languages,  of  every  discovered  part  of  the  huge  conti- 
nent, and  in  no  instance  do  they  appear  to  go  beyond  the  number 
four.  They  have,  in  fact,  not  reached  the  point  of  counting  their 
own  fingers,  even  those  of  one  hand.  In  some  of  these  languages 
the  terms  are  restricted  to  two.  The  Australian  scale  is  the 
binal  in  its  first  and  nudest  state.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society,  there  is  an  excellent 
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account  of  the  Australians  of  King  George's  Sound,  by  Mr.  Scott 
Nind,  to  which  a  vocabulary  is  annexed,  containing  the  numerals, 
which  are  made  to  reach  the  number  five.  The  term  for  this 
last  unit,  however,  turns  out  to  be  only  the  word  "  many"'.  In 
the  numerals  of  one  of  the  islands  off  Cape  York  in  Torres  Straits, 
given  by  Professor  Jukes,  they  appear  to  reach  to  six ;  but  when 
9ie  higher  terms  are  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  composed 
of  the  two  first.  In  some  of  the  Australian  tongues  they  are 
confined  to  the  two  first  only,  while  in  others  three  and  four  are 
mere  combinations  or  repetitions  of  them,  as  two-one  for  three, 
and  two-two  for  four.  Further  than  four,  then,  no  Australian 
language  goes ;  and  beyond  this  the  invariable  practice  is  to  use 
words  equivalent  to  "much"  or  "many'',  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  early  Greeks  used  the  word  "myriad"  after  reckoning 
as  far  as  a  thousand ;  an  illustration  which  I  borrow,  as  I  shall 
do  several  other  valuable  illustrations  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
fix)m  the  truly  learned  and  philosophical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 
of  the  late  Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely.  It  may  be  observed,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  rudeness  of  the  Australian  numerals,  that 
cardinals  alone  exist  in  all  the  languages  of  Australia,  ordinals 
being  wholly  wanting.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  such  poverty 
of  numerals,  the  Australian  languages  should,  in  their  structure, 
be  more  complex  than  any  of  the  more  modem  languages  of  Europe. 
I  shall  take  for  my  next  example  the  numeral  systems  of  the 
Americans — ^the  same  race  of  man  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the 
confines  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  or,  at  least,  differing  no  more  among 
themselves  than  do  the  Negros  of  Africa,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus, 
or  the  Hindu-Chinese.  Although  of  a  single  race,  the  Bed  Man 
is  composed  of  numerous  distinct  tribes,  speaking  different 
tongues,  which  agree  with  each  other  in  no  respect  but  one,  a 
general  accord  in  grammatical  structure — a  structure  differing 
from  that  of  the  languages  of  all  other  racea  Humboldt,  speak- 
ing of  Mexico — that  portion  of  the  New  World  which,  from  phy- 
sical geography  and  accessories,  was  most  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  civilization,  and  in  which  the  highest  advance  actually . 
took  place — observes  that,  although  the  Mexican  or  Aztec  tongue 
extended  over  a  length  of  four  hundred  leagues, — the  effect  of 
long  subjugation  by  the  nation  of  whom  it  was  the  speech, — ^yet 
that  there  existed  within  the  Mexican  territory  no  fewer  than 
twenty  other  languages,  wholly  different  from  it  and  from  each 
other — as  different,  in  fact,  as  is  French  from  German  or  from 
PolisL  The  different  tongues  of  the  American  continent,  he  ob- 
serves, may  be  stated,  "  without  the  least  exaggeration,  to  amount 
to  several  hundreds";  while  some  authors  have,  indeed,  reckoned 
them  to  be  not  fewer  than  two  thousand.  The  American  nume- 
rals, of  course,  partake  of  this  diversity,  each  tongue  having  terms 
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peculiar  to  itself;  for  the  American  languages  afford  very  few 
examples  of  numeral  terms  borrowed  by  one  language  from 
another,  and  in  the  few  in  which  this  occurs  the  terms  are  con- 
fined to  the  higher  numbers,  indicating  a  recent  adoption. 

The  quinary  and  denary  scale  of  numeration,  or  the  counting 
by  the  fingers  of  one  or  of  both  hands,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  American  continent  and  its  islands  ;  and  we  are 
led  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  none  of  the  tribes  of  America 
were  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  those  of  Australia. 
Sir  John  Richardson,  in  his  boat-voyage,  gives  us  the  numerals 
of  two  North  American  tribes.  One  of  these,  the  "Mauvais 
monde",  or  Dog-rib  tribe,  count  only  as  far  as  ten,  and  with 
them,  as  with  some  Malayan  nations,  the  numeral  "  five*'  is  repre- 
sented by  the  word  for  the  hand  ;  from  which  we  may,  probably, 
be  led  to  infer  that  a  time  was  when  that  numeral  was  the  limit 
of  their  scal& 

The  Sieux  or  Dakota  tribe,  a  more  numerous^  powerful,  and 
advanced  one  than  the  Dog-rib,  have  a  numeral  scale  which  ex- 
tends to  a  million,  which  term  is  designated  'Hhe  great  count". 
Twenty  or  a  score  is  formed  by  affixing  a  word  to  the  number 
ten,  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  great  ten.    For  a  hundred 
there  is  a  specific  term ;  but  that  for  a  thousand  is,  like  that  for 
twenty,  formed  by  afiSxing  to  this  term  a  word  signifying  the 
great  hundred.    This  is  a  proceeding  exactly  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  our  term  for  a  million,  which  is  known  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  word  miUione,  or  great  thousand. 
.  Humboldt,  in  his  Essay  on  New  Spain,  gives  us  the  numerals 
of  a  language  which,  although  it  haid  once  a  wide  currency,  is 
now  nearly  extinct     This  is  called  the  Muysca^  and  has  num^rftl 
terms  extending  to  a  hundred.    The  digits  have  specific  names; 
but  the  intermediate  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  are 
formed  by  prefixing  to  the  fijrst  nine  digits  the  word  ''foot'', 
from  which  he  concludes  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  scale;,  the   ' 
framers,  after  exhausting  their  ten  fingers,  had  recourse  to  the 
foot    The  word  *'  foot"  standing  alone  is  tiie  term  for  twenty  or 
a  score,  which  Humboldt  tells  us  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
numeral  scale  of  the  American  nationa   The  word  ''house",  how- 
ever, is  also  used  for  the  score,  and  the  term  for  "  hundred''  lite- 
rally signifies  "  five  houses". 

The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  the  only  people  of  the  New 
World  who  had  attained  a  large  measure  of  civiliEation,  although 
it  was  greatly  below  that  of  second  and  third-rate  nations  of 
Asia.  Their  numeral  scale  corresponded — ^that  of  the  Peruvians, 
for  example,  extending  to  a  million.  Bat  although  such  high 
numbers  existed  in  the  languages  of  the  Peruvians  and  MexicsoS) 
the  common  people  rarely  ever  reckoned  beyond  fihra    The  exist- 
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ekice  of  sach  high  terms  among  a  people  so  rude  has  excited  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cnltivated  Greeks  and 
Bomans  counted  no  further  than  a  thousand.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  the  higher  numbers  were  probably  the  invention 
of  a  class  who  had  leisure  to  attend  to  such  studies  as  astronomy, 
or  rather  astrology,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  them  never  extended 
beyond  those  parties.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Hindus, 
a  far  more  advanced  people  than  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  Their 
terms  extend  to  a  billion ;  the  higher  ones,  however,  being  known 
only  to  the  Bramins,  while  the  masses  rarely  count  beyond  one 
hundred  thousand,  the  well-known  ''lac'",  correctly  laksha. 

The  only  race  found  in  America  and  its  islands,  except  the 
Bed  Man,  was  the  Esquimaux ;  and  they,  as  they  had  their  own 
peculiar  language,  had  also  their  special  numerals.  They  counted 
as  £eu*  as  seven ;  but  the  terms  for  the  six  and  seven  were  formed, 
as  with  some  other  rude  people,  by  the  addition  of  one  and  two 
respectively  to  the  digits  of  one  hand  :  for  any  higher  numbers, 
like  the  Australians,  they  use  the  adjectives  "  many^'  or  "  much". 
I  make  this  statement  on  the  personal  authority  of  my  friend  the 
late  Sir  James  Boss.  By  the  test  of  the  numerals,  then,  the 
Esquimaux  were  a  more  advanced  people  than  the  Australians, 
notmthstanding  the  rigour  of  their  climate ;  and,  indeed,  the 
progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  arts  proves  that  such  is 
really  the  casa 

I  come  next  to  the  numerals  of  Africa,  a  quarter  of  the  world 
which,  unlike  Australia  and  America,  contains  several  races  of 
man.  I  begin  with  the  most  numerous  of  these,  the  true  Negro, 
a  people  who,  although  equal  in  physical  strength,  capacity  of 
enduring  toil,  and  long  in  possession  of  those  important  accesso- 
ries to  civilization,  cidtivated  plants  and  animals  amenable  to 
domestication,  have  never  invented  any  form  of  writing,  and 
hardly  ever  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Bed 
Man  had  attained  on  the  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

The  languages  of  Negro  Africa  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  Aus- 
tralia and  America  ;  and  they  exhibit  evidence  of  great  rudeness 
even  in  structure,  for  they  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  participles, 
prepositions,  and  adverbs.  Their  numerals  correspond  with  this 
diversity  and  this  rudeness ;  for  each  separate  tongue  has  its  own 
peculiar  ones,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  neighbouring  tribes 
have  borrowed  them  from  one  another,  so  that  the  range  of  a 
single  system  is  always  very  narrow, — ^unlike  what  prevails  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  examined  the  numerals  of  above  seventy  of  the  Negro 
languages.  The  denary  scale  prevails  through  all  of  them,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  the  vicenary :  in  this  respect,  therefore,  they 
show  a  great  superiority  over  the  Australian  numerals.    The 
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peculiar  to  itself;  for  the  American  languages  afford  very  few 
examples  of  numeral  terms  borrowed  by  one  language  from 
another,  and  in  the  few  in  which  this  occurs  the  terms  are  con- 
fined to  the  higher  numbers,  indicating  a  recent  adoption. 

The  quinary  and  denary  scale  of  numeration,  or  the  counting 
by  the  fingers  of  one  or  of  both  hands,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  American  continent  and  its  islands  ;  and  we  are 
led  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  none  of  the  tribes  of  America 
were  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  those  of  Australia. 
Sir  John  Richardson,  in  his  boat-voyage,  gives  us  the  numerals 
of  two  North  American  tribes.  One  of  these,  the  "Mauvais 
monde",  or  Dog-rib  tribe,  count  only  as  far  as  ten,  and  with 
them,  as  with  some  Malayan  nations,  the  numeral  "  five"  is  repre- 
sented by  the  word  for  the  hand  ;  from  which  we  may,  probably, 
be  led  to  infer  that  a  time  was  when  that  numeral  was  the  limit 
of  their  scala 

The  Sieux  or  Dakota  tribe,  a  more  numerous,  powerful,  and 
advanced  one  than  the  Dog-rib,  have  a  numeral  scale  which  ex- 
tends to  a  million,  which  term  is  designated  "the  great  count '^ 
Twenty  or  a  score  is  formed  by  affixing  a  word  to  the  number 
ten,  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  great  ten.  For  a  hundred 
there  is  a  specific  term ;  but  that  for  a  thousand  is,  like  that  for 
twenty,  formed  by  affixing  to  this  term  a  word  signifying  the 
great  hundred.  This  is  a  proceeding  exactly  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  our  term  for  a  million,  which  is  known  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  word  millione,  or  great  thousand. 
.  Humboldt,  in  his  Essay  on  New  Spain,  gives  us  the  numerals 
of  a  language  which,  although  it  had  once  a  wide  currency,  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  This  is  called  the  Muysca,  and  has  numeral 
terms  extending  to  a  hundred.  The  digits  have  specific  names ; 
but  the  intermediate  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  are 
formed  by  prefixing  to  the  first  nine  digits  the  word  "  foot"", 
from  which  he  concludes  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  scale,  the 
framers,  after  exhausting  their  ten  fingers,  had  recourse  to  the 
foot.  The  word  "foot'^  standing  alone  is  the  term  for  twenty  or 
a  score,  which  Humboldt  tells  us  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
numeral  scale  of  the  American  nations.  The  word  "house"',  how- 
ever, is  also  used  for  the  score,  and  the  term  for  "  hundred  "  lite- 
rally signifies  "  five  houses". 

The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  the  only  people  of  the  New 
World  who  had  attained  a  large  measure  of  civilization,  although 
it  was  greatly  below  that  of  second  and  third-rate  nations  of 
Asia.  Their  numeral  scale  corresponded — ^that  of  the  Peruvians, 
for  example,  extending  to  a  milUon.  But  although  such  high 
numbers  existed  in  the  languages  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans, 
the  common  people  rarely  ever  reckoned  beyond  five.    The  exist- 
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ence  of  sach  high  terms  among  a  people  so  rude  has  excited  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cultivated  Greeks  and 
Somans  counted  no  further  than  a  thousand.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  the  higher  numbers  were  probably  the  invention 
of  a  class  who  had  leisure  to  attend  to  such  studies  as  astronomy, 
or  rather  astrology,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  them  never  extended 
beyond  those  parties.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Hindus, 
a  far  more  advanced  people  than  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  Their 
terms  extend  to  a  billion ;  the  higher  ones,  however,  being  known 
only  to  the  Bramins,  while  the  masses  rarely  count  beyond  one 
hundred  thousand,  the  well-known  "lac"",  correctly  laksha. 

The  only  race  found  in  America  and  its  islands,  except  the 
Bed  Man,  was  the  Esquimaux ;  and  they,  as  they  had  their  own 
peculiar  language,  had  also  their  special  numerals.  They  counted 
as  £Eur  as  seven ;  but  the  terms  for  the  six  and  seven  were  formed, 
as  with  some  other  rude  people,  by  the  addition  of  one  and  two 
respectively  to  the  digits  of  one  hand  :  for  any  higher  numbers, 
like  the  Australians,  they  use  the  adjectives  "  many""  or  "  much". 
I  make  this  statement  on  the  personal  authority  of  my  friend  the 
late  Sir  James  Boss.  By  the  test  of  the  numerals,  then,  the 
Esquimaux  were  a  more  advanced  people  than  the  Australians, 
notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  their  climate ;  and,  indeed,  the 
progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  arts  proves  that  such  is 
really  the  case. 

I  come  next  to  the  numerals  of  Africa,  a  quarter  of  the  world 
which,  unlike  Australia  and  America,  contains  several  races  of 
man.  I  begin  with  the  most  numerous  of  these,  the  true  Negro, 
a  people  who,  although  equal  in  physical  strength,  capacity  of 
enduring  toil,  and  long  in  possession  of  those  important  accesso- 
ries to  civilization,  cidtivated  plants  and  animals  amenable  to 
domestication,  have  never  invented  any  form  of  writing,  and 
hardly  ever  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Bed 
Man  had  attained  on  the  plateau  of  the  Andea 

The  languages  of  Negro  Africa  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  Aus- 
tralia and  America  ;  and  they  exhibit  evidence  of  great  rudeness 
even  in  structure,  for  they  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  participles, 
prepositions,  and  adverbs.  Their  numerals  correspond  with  this 
diversity  and  this  rudeness ;  for  each  separate  tongue  has  its  own 
peculiar  ones,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  neighbouring  tribes 
have  borrowed  them  from  one  another,  so  that  the  range  of  a 
single  system  is  always  very  narrow, — unlike  what  prevails  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  examined  the  numerals  of  above  seventy  of  the  Negro 
languages.  The  denary  scale  prevails  through  all  of  them,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  the  vicenary :  in  this  respect,  therefore,  they 
show  a  great  superiority  over  the  Australian  numerals.    The 
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highest  Negro  civilization  has  been  attained,  not  on  the  coasts, 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  probably  owing  to  a  more 
auspicious  physical  geography,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
also  to  the  influence  and  example  of  the  Arabs,  now  exercised  for 
above  twelve  centuries.  Within  the  kingdom  of.Bomou  there 
are  spoken  no  fewer  than  ten  different  languages,  each  one  of 
these  with  its  own  numerals :  one  tribe  counts  as  &r  as  a  hun- 
dred, and  another  even  as  far  as  a  thousand.  We  find  in  these 
tongues  evidence  of  a  vicenary  scale,  the  term  for  that  sum  being 
a  specific  one,  and  not  formed  by  composition. 

These  last  named  numerals  are,  however,  exceptions ;  for  the 
systems^f  most  tribes  do  not  extend  beyond  five,  or  the  counting 
of  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  while  in  others,  which  reach  to  ten, 
the  intermediate  numbers  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
lower  digits  with  five — as  five  and  one  for  six,  and  five  and  four 
for  nine — ^the  same  process  as  that  pursued  by  the  Australians, 
the  Esquimaux,  and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shewn,  by  some  of  the 
rudest  Malayan  tribes.  In  this  case  the  scale  is  really  quinal, 
the  intermediate  numbers  between  five  and  ten  being  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  those  between  ten  and  twenty  in  more 
cultivated  languages. 

Between  the  Negro  and  the  Caffre,  there  exists  in  Southern 
Africa  and  within  the  tropic  a  distinct  race,  which  my  Mend 
Francis  Qalton  calls  Negroid.  To  judge  by  its  numerals,  it  is 
certainly  in  point  of  advancement  no  improvement  on  the  true 
Negro.  Mr.  Galton's  graphic  account  of  their  numeral  ignorance 
would  seem  to  place  them,  in  this  respect,  almost  on  a  footing 
with  the  Australians.  In  describing  the  Damara  tribe,  he  says 
of  them : — "  When  inquiries  are  made  about  how  many  days' 
journey  off  a  place  may  be,  their  ignorance  of  all  numeral  ideas 
is  very  annoying.  In  practice,  whatever  they  may  possess  in 
their  knguage,  they  certainly  use  no  numeral  greater  than  three. 
When  they  wish  to  express  four,  they  take  to  their  fingers,  which 
are  to  them  as  formidable  instruments  of  calculation  as  a  sliding 
rule  to  an  English  school-boy.  They  puzzle  much  after  five,  be- 
cause no  spare  hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that 
are  required  for  units.  Yet,  they  seldom  lose  oxen :  the  way  in 
which  they  discover  the  loss  of  one  is  not  by  the  number  of  the 
herd  being  diminished,  but  by  the  absence  of  a  face  they  know.'* 
The  same  people,  Mr.  Galton  adds,  have  specific  terms  for  every 
variety  of  colour  which  the  domestic  ox  assumes,  and  they  are 
many.  Like  the  language  of  all  rude  people,  theirs  abounds  in 
terms  expressive  of  concrete  ideas,  and  is  eminently  deficient  in 
those  expressing  abstract  ones. 

The  Hottentots  are  a  race  not  only  different  from  every  other 
of  Africa,  but  from  all  mankind  by  certain  peculiarities  of  physi- 
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cal  form.  Their  very  language  differs  widely  fix)m  the  languages 
of  all  other  people  by  a  peculiar  cluck  in  its  pronunciation.  They 
seem  to  have  numeral  terms  extending  to  five,  or  as  far  as  the 
five  fingers  of  one  hand  will  guide  them.  "  I  know  not/'  says 
Sir  John  Barrow,  "how  far  the  numerals  in  their  language  ex- 
tend, but  none  of  our  party  could  tell  beyond  five,  nor  could  any 
of  them  put  two  numbers  together  but  by  the  assistance  of  their 
fingers.'*  In  short,  in  their  powers  of  numeration,  the  Hottentots 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  Negroid 
Damara  of  Mr.  (xalton. 

The  Caffires,  the  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots,  and  like  them 
immemorially  in  possession  of  the  sheep  and  ox,  but  physically  a 
very  superior  race  to  them,  possess  numerals  extending  to  one 
hundred — clear  evidence  of  a  superior  civilization.  But  the  people 
whom  we  designate  Caflfres,  meaning  in  Arabic  "infidels,""  a  word 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans,  extend  over  the 
seven  parallels  of  Southern  Africa,  lying  between  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  thirty-third  degrees  of  south  latitude  ;  and  they  embrace 
many  tribes  speaking  different  languages  with  different  numerals, 
of  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  refer  to  a  single  specimen  only. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  the  equator  to  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  we  find  Negro  tribes  who  have  made  a 
greater  advance  in  society  than  those  of  the  western  coast,  to 
judge  by  the  absence  of  the  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices  of 
the  latter.  The  principal  of  these  tribes  are  the  Galla,  the 
Hurrur,  the  Dann^dl,  the  Axkiko,  and  the  Shiko,  and  all  these 
have  distinct  languages  and  distinct  numeral  systems,  with  terms 
usually  extending  to  one  thousand.  With  the  exception  of  this 
last  term,  which  is  a  foreign  one,  the  rest  seem,  in  every  case,  to 
be  indigenous. 

The  Nubians  and  Abyssinians  exhibit  a  race  far  more  highly 
endowed  than  Negros,  Caffres,  or  Hottentots,  as  evinced  in  their 
immemorial  possession  of  indigenous  letters.  The  numeral  system 
of  the  language  of  Darfur,  extends  to  one  thousand,  that  of  the 
Tigre  to  ten  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Amharri  to  one  million. 
All  the  terms  seem  native  in  each  language  with  the  exception  of 
the  highest  number,  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  Alf,  which 
seems  to  be  either  Arabic  or  Hebrew.  This  term  appears  to  have 
been  applied  in  each  language  to  the  highest  number,  except  in 
the  single  instance  of  the  Amharri,  which  has  a  distinct  term  for 
a  million,  namely,  Ilf ;  probably,  however,  only  a  corruption  from 
Alf  with  a  new  application  In  the  Darfur,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
of  the  Negro  languages  just  spoken  of,  Ilif  represents  one 
thousand,  their  highest  number,  while  in  Tigr^,  and  Amharri,  it 
is  the  term  for  ten  thousand. 

In  these  Nubian  tongues  there  is  a  peculiarity  worth  notice. 
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Their  integer  numbers^  from  twenty  to  ninety  inclusive,  are  ex- 
pressed by  specific  terms  and  not  by  words  composed  of  elements, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  other  languages. 

Egypt,  now  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  people,  had  anciently  a 
race  peculiar  to  itself,  more  Asiatic  in  character  than  African, 
and  which,  favoured  by  the  Nile,  that  at  once  manured  and  irri- 
gated its  soil,  had  attained  at  a  very  early  time  a  high  measure 
of  civilization,  attested  by  the  invention  of  letters  both  symbolic 
and  phonetic.  This  civiUzation  is  further  proved  by  a  numeral 
system  which  embraced  terms  extending  to  a  million. 

On  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — ^now  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  a  mixed  population,  the  result  of  many  con- 
quests— ^there  existed,  two  thousand  years  ago,  an  aboriginal  and 
peculiar  race  far  superior  to  any  negro  one,  and  indeed,  in  cha- 
racter, more  European  than  African.  This  race,  the  Mauritanian, 
favoured  by  fertility  of  soil  and  geniality  of  climate,  had  made  a 
very  considerable  progress  in  dvHization,  indicated,  among  other 
evidences,  by  the  invention  of  letters. 

Asia  is  but  a  vague  geographical  expression,  for  we  cannot  tell 
where  it  begins  from  the  west  or  ends  to  the  south.  For  the 
present  discussion,  however,  I  shall  consider  it  in  its  popular 
acceptation,  leaving  the  Malayan,  the  Philippine,  and  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands  for  separate  consideration. 

Asia  contains  a  fer  greater  variety  of  races  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  and  a  far  greater  variety  also  of  social  condi- 
tions. The  variety  of  its  languages  is  also  great,  and  the  varieties 
frequently  constitute  different  and  distinct  tongues,  and  even 
this  within  the  same  race,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
Australia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  numerals,  as  usual,  corres- 
pond in  variety  with  the  languages,  but  here  we  find  what  does 
not  exist  at  all  in  Australia,  and  to  but  a  very  partial  degree  in 
America  and  Africa,  the  wide  currency  among  distant  and  dis- 
tinct races,  tribes,  and  nations  of  essentially  the  same  numeral 
system,  the  result  of  wide-spread  conquests,  settlements,  and 
other  forms  of  intermixture  which  could  not  have  taken  place 
among  the  rude,  impotent,  and  unenterprising  inhabitants  of 
Australia,  America,  and  Africa. 

In  this  vast  field  there  is  room  only  for  a  selection  of  examples, 
and  I  begin  with  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  civilization.  In  the 
numerals  of  the  languages  of  Eamschatka  and  the  Kurile  Islands, 
which,  in  their  terms,  are  wholly  different  from  each  other,  the 
system  extends  only  to  the  ten  fingers.  There  is  even  internal 
evidence  of  its  having  been  once  binal,  for  the  simple  terms  are 
confined  to  the  numbers  one,  two,  and  ten,  the  intermediate 
numbers  from  two  to  the  decimal  being  formed,  either  by  adding 
the  two  first  numerals,  or  deducting  them  from  ten,     Thus^  one 
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and  two  stand  for  three^  and  two  from  ten  for  eight.  This  rude- 
ness in  numeration  corresponds  faithfully  with  the  very  rude 
condition  of  the  people— dirty,  fur-clad  fishermen. 

The  Oedd-Ostiacks,  a  Siberian  people,  are  far  more  advanced, 
and  have  numbers  extending  to  a  thousand.  They  have  special 
terms  for  five  and  for  ten,  but  the  terms  between  these  numbers 
are  formed  by  adding  to  the  number  five  or  subtracting  from  the 
number  ten,  the  numerals  below  four,  as  for  nine,  either  five  and 
four,  or  ten  less  one.  This  is  a  rude  recourse,  but  still  some 
advance  on  the  numerals  of  Eamschatka  and  the  Eurile  Island& 
In  this  Siberian  tongue,  there  exists  specific  terms,  not  formed  by 
composition,  for  aU  the  even  numbers,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
inclusive     A  thousand  is  only  expressed  by  "  ten  hundreds.'' 

The  language  of  the  Manchus,  or  present  possessors  of  the 
Government  of  China,  has  a  numeral  system  extending  to  one 
thousand.  The  digits  here  are  specific  terms,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Siberian  tongue  just  referred  to,  such  also  is  the  case 
with  the  even  numbers  from  twenty  to  ninety  inclusive. 

The  numerals  of  the  Mongol  language,  that  of  Jengiz  Khan 
and  his  countrymen,  and  most  probably  also  that  of  Attila  and 
his  Huns,  difier  wholly  in  their  terms,  as  do  the  language  to 
which  they  belong,  from  those  of  the  Manchus,  although  the  two 
people  who  speak  them  be  of  one  and  the  same  race  of  man.  The 
Mongols  reckon  up  to  a  thousand,  and,  like  the  other  Tartar 
tribes  just  named,  have  specific  simple  terms  for  the  even  num- 
bers from  a  score  to  ninety.  We  have  in  this  case  the  first 
example  which  has  occurred  of  a  language  and  numerals  of  wide 
geographical  extension,  for  the  Mongol  numerals  prevail  with 
little  variation  from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  Caspian  and  the 
Volga,  over  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  This  great  diffusion  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  in  ques- 
tion and  to  the  immemorial  possession  by  its  inhabitants  of  the  ox, 
the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  with  the  nomadic  and  conquering  habits 
engendered  by  this  peculiarity  of  condition. 

From  the  eastern  borders  of  Bengal  to  the  western  of  China, 
there  exist  many  nations  or  tribes  of  the  same  race,  speaking 
each  its  own  indigenous  language,  and,  except  in  the  few  examples 
of  foreign  words,  all  are  monosyllabic.  I  have  examined  thirteen 
of  the  numerals  of  these  tongues,  and  they  are  as  different  as  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong.  All  have  numeral  terms  reach- 
ing to  a  thousand ;  and  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  languages  possess 
native  terms  which  extend  to  ten  millions.  Among  the  nations 
of  the  race  in  question  who  have  adopted  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
the  Pali — a  derivative  of  the  Sanslmt,  as  Italian  is  of  Latin — 
exists  as  a  sacred  tongue,  but  its  numerals  have  in  no  case  super- 
seded the  native  ones  as  the  Sanskrit  numerals  have  done  with 
those  of  the  languages  of  Northern  and  Central  India. 
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The  Chinese,  by  far  the  most  civilised  of  all  the  people  speak- 
ing monosyllabic  languages,  have  their  own  system  of  numerals. 
This  system  is  strictly  decimal ;  and  besides  specific  names 
for  lower  numbers,  they  have  them  for  ten  thousand,  for  one 
hundred  thousand,  for  a  million,  for  ten  millions,  and  up  to  one 
thousand  millions.  None  of  their  numeral  terms,  however,  have, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Sanskrit,  been  extended  to  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The  polysyllabic  language  of  Japan  has  a  numeral  system 
entirely  its  own,  extending  to  ten  myriads  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  besides  the  general  system,  it  has  specific  numerals 
appropriate  to  a  great  many  classes  of  objects  ;  as,  for  example, 
one  for  human  beings  ;  one  for  animals  that  do  not  fly  or  swim  ; 
one  for  birds  ;  one  for  ships  and  boats  ;  one  for  objects  charac- 
terised by  length,  as  trees,  sticks,  radishes,  carrots,  candles, 
tobacco-pipes,  and  human  fingers  :  one  for  flat  objects,  as  planks, 
pap^r  screens,  plates,  and  trays,  but  not  mats,  which  have  their 
own  peculiar  ones ;  one  for  textile  fabrics ;  one  for  farinaceous 
roots  ;  one  for  hats,  umbrellas,  and  parasols ;  one  for  inanimate 
objects  with  four  legs,  as  tables  and  chairs ;  one  for  patent,  and 
one  for  sealed  letters.  There  is  no  end  of  the  caprices  of  lan- 
guages ;  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  in  his  grammar  enumerates  four- 
teen of  these  classes,  without  by  any  means  exhausting  the  stock. 

Hindustan,  with  its  great  dead  recondite  tongue,  the  Sanskrit, 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  languages  of  rude  tribes,  its  ten 
tongues  of  as  many  civilized  and  lettered  nations,  oflers  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  a  widely  difiiised  system  of  numerals. 
This  is  the  Sanskrit  system,  which  is  found  not  only  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  languages  of  India  itself,  but  has  reached 
the  Persian,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  of  Europe. 

The  Sanskrit  numeral  system  counts  up  to  trillions,  having 
specific  terms  for  ten  thousand,  for  one  hundred  thousand,  for  a 
million,  for  ten  millions,  and  for  all  the  higher  decimal  integers. 
The  people  who  invented  this,  invented  also  the  system  of  nota- 
tion by  local  value,  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  which  the  Hindus 
have  conferred  on  civilization.  From  them  the  Persians  and 
Arabs  acquired  it,  it  is  thought,  as  late,  at  the  earliest,  as  the 
ninth  century,  or  three  centuries  after  the  adoption  by  the  latter 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  The  Arabs  carried  it  with  them  to 
Spain,  from  whence  it  reached  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  becoming  general  among  them,  however, 
only  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The  Arabs  then,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  Indian  notation  for  four  centuries  before 
Europeans  adopted  it,  although  all  this  time  these  Arabs  were 
their  neighbours  on  European  soil     It  appears  that  the  most 
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backward  of  all  the  European  nations,  the  Russians,  although 
they  have  since  made  a  great  stride,  did  not  adopt  it  until 
Peter  the  Great,  in  his  savage  way  of  inaugurating  civilization, 
forced  it  upon  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

That  the  Hindus  were  the  discoverers  of  this  useful  invention, 
long  erroneously  attributed  by  us  to  the  Arabs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  The  precise  time,  however,  when  it  began  to  supplant 
their  notation  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  aftd  by  symbolic  words, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  By  a  stone  inscription,  however,  we 
are  enabled  to  carry  the  invention  back  to  so  early  a  date  as  144< 
years  before  Christ,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Arabs  them- 
selves call  it  the  Hindu  notation.  I  take  this  on  the  authority 
of  an  accomplished  orientalist,  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Thomas. 
The  Hindus  carried  it  along  with  their  religion  to  Java,  where  it 
is  found  on  inscriptions  on  stone,  bronze,  and  copper.  A  bronze 
vase,  for  example,  in  my  own  possession,  having  the  signs  of  the 
Hindoo  zodiac,  bears,  in  figures,  the  date  1234  of  the  era  of  Sail- 
yana  or  Saka,  which  corresponds  with  1315  of  Christ — a  period 
which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  into 
the  island  by  166  years. 

But  the  Sanskrit  numerals  are  far  from  being  universal  even 
within  India  itself  Four  of  the  principal  civilized  nations  of 
Southern  India,  known  as  the  Dravidian — ^namely,  the  Telugu, 
the  Eanara,  the  Tamil,  and  Malayalam,  embracing,  at  present,  a 
population  of  above  thirty  millions,  have  not  adopted  them  as 
have  done  all  the  nations  of  Northern  India.  These,  although 
they  speak  distinct  tongues,  have  essentially  the  same  numerals, 
to  all  appearance  indigenous,  and  probably  originating  with  the 
most  civilized  and  powerftd  of  them,  so  that  we  have  here 
another  example  of  a  numeral  system  of  considerable  diffusion. 
The  native  terms  in  this  case  reach  only  to  one  thousand,  above 
which  the  Sanskrit  ones  are  adopted.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  native  numerals  among  the  Dravidian 
nations  is,  that  these  people  must  have  attained  a  very  consider- 
able measure  of  civilization  before  they  adopted  the  lEnduism  of 
the  north,  and  hence  stood  in  no  need  of  foreign  ones. 

While  the  Sanskrit  numerals  have  been  rejected  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  Southern  India,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
have  been  adopted  by  the  ruder  people  of  Ceylon,  probably  intro- 
duced along  with  the  Buddhist  religion  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Pali  language,  and  probably  when  the  Cingalese  were  in  a 
very  low  state  of  society. 

As  already  stated,  the  Sanskrit  numerals  have  not  been  adopted 
by  any  of  the  nations  east  of  Hindustan ;  nor  have  they  been 
accepted  by  the  neighbours  of  the  Hindus  to  the  north  of  them, 
for  the  numerals  of  Tibet  are  entirely  different,  and  have  every 
appearance  of  being  local  and  indigenous. 
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'  I  shall  next  take  a  glance  at  the  numerals  of  the  vast  insular 
region  which  comprehends  the  Malayan  and  Philippine  Archipe- 
lagos with  the  Polynesian  Islands  of  the  North  and  South  Pacific. 
There  exists  among  several  distinct  races  and  in  innumerable 
languages  of  this  wide  quarter  of  the  globe  one  numeral  system, 
even  more  widely  spread  than  the  Sanskrit  itself,  for  it  pre- 
vails from  the  Sandwich  to  the  New  Zealand  Islands,  and  from 
Easter  Island  to  Sumatra,  over  1800  leagues  of  latitude  and  3000 
of  longitude.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  it  has  reached,  in  an  un- 
questionable form,  the  African  island  of  Madagascar,  a  thousand 
leagues  distant  &om  Sumatra,  the  nearest  point  from  which  it 
could  have  been  transmitted. 

It  is  totally  impossible,  from  record,  from  tradition,  or  from 
internal  evidence,  to  decide  with  what  nation  this  system  origi- 
nated. Everywhere  there  is  more  or  less  diversity  in  its  terms, 
arising  from  difference  of  phonetic  character  in  the  languages 
which  have  adopted  it,  and  from  its  having  been  for  the  most 
part  transmitted  orally  and  not  by  writing.  We  may  conjecture 
however,  that  it  must  have  been  invented  by  a  people  who  had 
made  an  early  and  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  for  such 
people  alone  could  have  had  the  power  and  enterprise  to  have 
given  it  the  wide  difiusion  which  it  has  received,  and  this,  too, 
in  a  state  of  much  maturity.  These  people  were,  probably, 
either  the  Malays  or  Javanese,  by  far  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  region  concerned,  and  hence  those  to  whom  its  invention 
is  most  reasonably  to  be  ascribed.  I  have  united  the  two  people 
because  the  terms  found  in  other  tongues  are  sometimes  to  be 
traced  to  the  Malay,  and  as  often  to  the  Javanese ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  them  can  be  traced  to  the  one  language 
or  the  other. 

The  system  is  decimal,  and  its  native  terms  extend  to  a 
thousand.  In  some  of  the  languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
including  the  Bali,  a  written  and  cultivated  tongue,  the  term  for 
five  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  hand,  but  with  ^is  single  excep- 
tion, the  names  for  the  numerals  are  not  traceable. 

Among  a  few  of  the  tribes  which  have  adopted  the  system 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  specific  one,  may  be  called 
the  Malayan,  we  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  binal  scale,  like 
that  of  the  Australians,  generally  superseded  by  the  usual  denary. 
Thus,  in  several  of  the  languages  in  question,  the  numbers  below 
five,  and  more  especially  the  numbers  one  and  two,  are  peculiar 
to  each  tongue,  while  the  general  system  begins  only  with  fiva 
Such  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  pigmy  negros  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  whose  native  numerals  are  limited  to  the  two  first,  the 
rest  being  taken  from  the  Malayan.  In  the  Papuan  language  of 
Doree,  in  New  Guinea,  the  first  four  numerals  are  expressed  by 
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native  terms  and  the  general  system  begins  with  five.  In  the 
Eisa  language,  that  of  a  small  group  of  islands  lying  between 
Timur  and  New  Guinea,  the  people  who  speak  it  being  of  the 
Malayan  race,  the  terms  for  one,  for  four,  and  for  eight  are 
native,  while  the  rest  are  Malayan. 

The  course  followed  in  the  displacing  of  native  numerals  by 
the  more  perfect  Malayan  scale  is  shown  by  the  numerals  of 
several  languages,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
itself,  which  we  may  fairly  consider  as  the  seat  of  the  original 
invention.  Thus,  in  the  Ende  language,  one  of  those  of  the 
Island  of  Flores,  instead  of  the  usual  terms  for  six  and  for  seven, 
we  have  "  five  and  one  "  and  "  five  and  two,"  whUe  eight  is  ex- 
pressed by  "two  foura"  There  are,  however,  two  languages 
within  the  Archipelago  which  have  preserved  their  own  native 
terms  to  a  much  greater  extent.  These* are,  the  language  of 
Temate,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  and  of  the  Tambora,  a  language  of 
the  Island  of  Sumbawa.  The  first  reckons  in  indigenous  terms 
as  far  as  ten  only,  but  the  last  as  far  as  a  hundred. 

In  some  of  the  Malayan  languages  we  find,  as,  indeed,  in  most 
other  tongues  that  have  made  any  considerable  progress,  evidence 
of  a  vicenary  system.  Thus  the  Mday  and  Javanese  have  a  term 
for  "  a  score,''  confined,  however,  to  the  numbers  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  Thus,  by  annexing  the  digits  to  the  usual  numbers, 
"  two  tens  and  one  "  may  be  said,  or  prefixing  them  to  the  term 
in  question,  "  one  and  a  score"  may  be  said  with  equal  propriety. 

It  is  only  in  the  more  polished  languages  that  the  Malayan 
numeral  system  extends  to  a  thousand,  for  in  the  less  cultivated 
its  limit  is  usually  a  hundred.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
and  then  the  term  for  "  thousand  '*  is  native,  and  not  the  usual 
Malayan.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  which, 
although  generally  following  the  Malayan  numeration  as  nearly 
as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  very  different  phonetic 
character  of  the  Polynesian  and  Malayan  tongues,  have  native 
terms  for  a  thousand. 

Beyond  a  thousand  the  Malay  system  has  borrowed  from  the 
Sanskrit,  each  Sanskrit  numeral,  however,  representing  one 
degree  lower  than  in  the  parent  scale,  an  error  which  pervades  all 
'  the  more  considerable  languages.  Thus,  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand* of  the  Sanskrit  is  but  ten  thousand.  The  Javanese  language 
alone  has  adopted  the  Indian  numeral  terms  up  to  a  billion.  In 
this  tongue,  too,  but  only  in  the  recondite  dialect  of  it,  we  have 
the  Sanskrit  numerals  throughout,  including  digits,  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  and  this,  too,  in  form,  with  as  much  completeness  as  was 
compatible  with  the  Javanese  alphabet,  perfect  for  its  own  pur- 
pose, but  inadequate  to  the  correct  expression  of  Sanskrit  sounds. 
This  &ct  shows  that,  like  the  Pali  numerals  of  the  Burmese  and 
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Siamese,  they  were  introduced  througli  writing  and  not  by  oral 
communication,  as  must  have  been  generally  l£e  case  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Malayan  system. 

The  wide  dissemination  of  the  Malayan  numeral  system  is 
evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  pecxdiar  physical  geography  of 
the  region  in  which  it  prevails.  Its  insulmty  allowed  of  its 
comparatively  easy  diflFusion  step  by  step,  while  the  presence  of 
the  monsoons  enabled  rude  navigators  to  perform  voyages  of 
such  length  as  would  be  impossible  where  variable  winds  pre* 
vailed. 

But  there  is  a  singular  exception  to  the  wide  dispersion  of  the 
Malayan  numerals.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
although  apparently  of  the  Malayan  race,  and  but  a  very  short 
distance  &om  Sumatra,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Malay  nation,  have 
not  adopted  the  Malayan  numerals,  but  have  their  own  native 
ones,  bearing  them  no  resemblance.  Their  reckoning  extends 
only  to  forty,  or  two  score,  and  one  hundred  is  expressed  only  by 
"  ten  tens.'" 

From  the  Andaman  Islands  north  to  New  Caledonia  south, 
and  from  the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  west,  as  far  east  as  the 
Fejee  Islands,  far  in  the  Pacific,  there  exist  many  negro  tribes, 
apparently  distinct  from  each  other,  and  certainly  speakmg  wholly 
different  languages.  Of  the  numerals  of  these  races  we  have  very 
little  knowledge,  but  some  of  them  within  reach  of  the  Malayan 
nations  have  partially,  and  with  much  corruption,  adopted  the 
Malayan  system,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tabular  statement  annexed 
to  this  paper. 

Eetuming  from  the  great  insular  oceanic  region  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Asia,  we  find,  west  of  India,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
highest  civilizations  of  the  East,  that  of  the  Persians.  The 
numeral  system  of  the  Persians  reckons,  even  to  the  present  day, 
no  further  than  a  thousand.  Up  to  a  hundred,  the  terms  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  this,  indeed, 
is  no  more  than  was  to  be  looked  for  if  Persia  was,  as  is  now 
generally  believed,  the  original  seat  of  the  people  of  whom  that 
tongue  was  the  vernacular  speech. 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  Turks — the  nearest  neighbours  of 
the  Persians  to  the  north — have  not  adopted  the  Sanskrit  nume- 
rals, but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  system  peculiar  to  themselves. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  exactly  parallel  with  that  which 
has  excluded  the  Sanskrit  numerals  from  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages of  the  south  of  India  and  from  the  Tilutian  to  the  north 
of  it. 

The  Arabs  have  a  numeral  system  which  reaches  no  further 
than  one  thousand.  The  terms  are  substantially,  although  not 
literally  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  as  the  Arabs  are 
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not  known  to  have  made  early  foreign  conquests,  and  were  pro 
bably  in  civilization  below  the  people  of  Palestine,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  borrowed  their  numerals  from  the  latter,  just  as 
they  did  in  early  times  their  week  of  seven  days,  taking  the 
names  of  the  days  from  the  first  seven  numerals,  and  as,  in  more 
recent  times,  they  borrowed  from  them  the  more  rational  points 
of  their  new  religion,  fiut  the  same  numerals  exist  in  the  Baby- 
lonian— a  feet  which  I  owe  to  the  learning  and  favour  of  my 
friend  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson ;  and  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  both 
Jews  and  Arabs  received  them  from  the  Assyrians — a  people  of 
a  far  more  ancient  civilization  and  power  than  either  of  them. 

The  Arabian  numeral  terms,  it  maybe  remarked,  have  not  been 
adopted  by  any  of  the  many  tribes  and  nations  who  have  adopted 
the  religion  of  Mahomed,  and  who  have  not  adopted,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Arabic  language  in  substitution  of  their  native  tongues. 
The  cause  is  obvious ;  the  earliest  of  the  conversions  to  Maho- 
medanism  date  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  and  at  this  time 
the  converted  nations  were  already  in  p'  ^session  of  their  native 
systems  of  numeration. 

I  come  finally  to  the  numerals  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Greek  numerals  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit,  but  only 
up  to  ten ;  for  the  hundred,  the  thousand,  and  the  myriad  appear 
to  be  entirely  native.  From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  either 
the  Greeks  were  in  a  very  rude  state  when  these  low  numbers 
sufficed  for  their  wants,  or  that  the  nations  which  spoke  Sanskrit, 
or  broken-down  dialects  of  it,  had  themselves,  at  the  time  of  in- 
ter-communication, no  higher  numbers  to  bestow.  Both  causes 
may  have  contributed.  It  is  not,  indeed,  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  rude  nation  of  warriors  which  invaded  and  conquered  a 
great  portion  of  Upper  India,  leaving  a  dead  language  as  the  sole 
monument  of  its  existence,  should  have,  before  their  settlement 
in  that  regicm,  been  in  possession  of  the  extravagantly  high 
numbers  of  the  Sanskrit  system.  These,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  could  only  have  been  the  invention  of  a 
highly-endowed  priesthood  that  had  much  idle  time  for  medi- 
tation. 

The  Latin  numerals  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Greek, 
counting  as  far  as  one  thousand,  but  not  to  ten  thousand,  or 
to  myriads  as  the  Greeks  latterly  counted — evidence  that  the 
Grecian  numerals  were  adopted  by  the  Latins  at  a  comparatively 
early  time.  The  settlement  of  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  some  of 
these  in  times  of  unascertained  antiquity,  was  the  means  by 
which  the  Greek  numerals  were  introduced  into  Italy,  and  the 
great  corruption  which  the  words  have  undergone,  is  proof  that 
they  were  introduced  not  through  the  medium  of  letters,  but 
by  oral  communication.     What  the  native  Latin  numerals  were 
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before  they  were  superseded  by  the  Greek,  there  is,  I  believe,  no 
evidence  to  show,  but  as  the  Greeks  in  Italy  were  not  conquerors 
who  could  have  enforced  their  own  system,  we  may  believe  that 
the  native  numbers  must  have  been  rude  and  imperfect  to  admit 
of  their  being  supplanted  by  a  foreign  system. 

All  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  have,  of  course, 
adopted  the  Latin  numerals,  always  with  more  or  less  corruption, 
and  each  one  having  corruptions  peculiar  to  itself,  just  as  has 
happened  with  the  Sanskrit  numerals  adopted  by  the  vernacular 
Hindu  languages,  as  well  as  with  the  Malayan  system  when 
received  into  the  languages  of  rude  unlettered  tribes. 

The  numerals  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  languages  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  as 
far  as  the  digits,  but  the  terms  for  hundred  and  thousand  are 
native  and  not  borrowed.  The  restriction  of  the  foreign  terms  to 
the  digits  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  system  was  introduced 
at  an  early  and  rude  period  of  society  on  the  side  of  the  recipients. 
It  was  received  neither  with  the  higher  numbers  of  the  Latins 
and  Greeks,  nor  with  the  still  higher  ones  of  the  people,  whoever 
they  were,  of  whom  the  vernacular  tongue  was  Sanskrit. 

In  what  are  called  the  Celtic  languages,  embracing  on  one  side 
the  Welsh  and  Armorican,  and  on  the  other  the  Irish  and  Gaelick 
(although  the  two  tongues  really  differ  as  much  from  each  other 
as  two  neighbouring  African  or  American  languages),  the  nume- 
ration extends  to  one  thousand.  Although  there  be  great  cor- 
ruptions in  the  words,  owing  to  irreconcUable  difference  in  the 
phonetic  character  of  the  Latin  and  Celtic  tongues,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  representing  Celtic  sounds  by  an  alphabet  framed 
for  a  different  language,  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  nume- 
rals of  both  languages  have  been  adopted  directly  from  the  Latin 
ones  in  comparatively  very  modem  times,  superseding  some  crude 
native  systems,  probably  not  more  advanced  than  African  or 
American  ones.  Taking  the  Irish  or  Gaelick  as  an  example,  we 
have  here  evidence  of  a  vicenary  scale,  but  even  in  this  case  the 
term,  although  greatly  corrupted,  is  still  Latin. 

While  the  system  of  numeration  now  referred  to  prevails 
among  so  many  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  there  are  others 
which  have  no  vestige  of  it,  such  as  the  Hungarian,  the  Russian, 
and  other  Slavonian  tongues,  the  language  of  the  Laps,  and  in 
the  very  centre  of  Europe  the  Basque.  These  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  numerals,  with  every  appearance  of  being  indi- 
genous. 

The  origin  of  the  numeral  system,  which  has  so  general  a  cur- 
rency among  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  question  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be 
one  only  of  mere  speculation.     The  system  extends  from  Bengal 
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to  Spain  and  Ireland^  and  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  a 
dead  tongue^  the  Sanskrit,  now  considered  to  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  a  nation  whose  parent  country  we  can  only  guess  at,  and 
of  whose  conquests  and  migrations  we  know  nothing,  beyond 
what  we  are  to  infer  from  the  dissemination  of  their  speecL  It 
is  reasonable  to  infer,  therefore,  that  the  system  originated  with 
this  people,  and  this  view  is  corroborated  from  our  finding  that 
it  is  generally  corrupted  in  proportion  as  we  recede,  whether  in 
an  eastern  or  western  direction,  from  the  supposed  seat  of  the 
people  whose  vernacular  tongue  was  Sanskrit — that  is,  Central 
Asia,  the  same  region  that  has  supplied  the  invaders  and  con- 
querors of  Hindustan  within  the  period  of  authentic  history. 

The  manner  in  which  the  numeral  system  of  the  ancient  con- 
querors of  India  was  spread  among  most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
nations  of  that  region  itself,  is  obvious  enough  :  it  was  effected 
by  conquest  and  religious  conversiona  It  was  not  admitted  at 
ail  into. the  languages  of  Tartary,  or  of  the  nations  lying  between 
India  and  China,  and  but  very  partially  for  its  higher  numbers 
into  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  race.  Yet  all  the  nations 
speaking  the  languages  in  question  had,  in  one  form  or  other, 
adopted  religions,  having  their  origin  with  the  Hindus. 

Kie  manner  in  which  the  same  numeral  system  came  to  be  so 
generally  diffused  among  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
is  an  event  buried  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject, therefore,  we  are  reduced  to  mere  reasonable  conjecture. 

Persia  was  a  country  of  far  earlier  civilization  and  power  than 
any  cotemporary  one  of  Europe,  and  even  within  the  period  of 
authentic  history  it  made  conquests  which  extended  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  including  Greek  Colonies.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  it  may  have  made  much  earlier  ones, 
although  there  was  no  one  to  record  them.  The  Persian  numerals, 
although  themselves  much  corrupted,  are  far  nearer  to  the  San- 
skrit ones  than  those  of  any  of  the  European  languages.  Thus, 
while  in  the  European  tongues  they  are  limited  to  the  digits,  in 
the  Persian  they  reach  to  one  hundred.  From  the  vantage 
ground  of  Asia  Minor  they  might  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Greeks,  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  superseding  some 
rude  native  system. 

The  Latin  numerals  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  although  the  Italians 
were  in  a  rude  state  when  this  adoption  took  place,  they  must, 
like  all  other  people,  have  had  a  native  system  of  some  kind 
which  the  foreign  one  thus  superseded.  The  Greek  numerals,  as 
already  stated,  were  not  introduced  by  conquerors,  for  the  Greeks 
who  settled  in  Italy  were  mere  colonists  who  planted  themselves 
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among  barbarians,  their  numerals  finding  their  way  into  their 
languages  as  did  other  portions  of  the  Qreek  language. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Latin  numerals  must  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  languages,  much  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  Greek  numerals  were  introduced 
into  the  Latin.  In  the  Teutonic  tongues  they  extend  only  to 
ten,  while  in  the  Celtic,  that  is,  the  Erse  or  Gaelick,  and  the 
Welsh  or  Armorican,  they  embrace  generally  the  whole  series  up 
to  one  thousand ;  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  argue  a  much  more 
recent  introduction  with  the  latter. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  Roman  numerals  from  "the  Pro- 
vince'' had  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  independent  Gaul,  and 
even  parts  of  Germany,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  rude  and  unlettered  people  may  have  received  from  a 
civilized  one  a  convenient  numeral  system,  supplanting  their  own 
imperfect  one.  Caesar,  after  his  victory  over  the  Helvetians, 
found  among  the  spoils  of  their  camp,  a  muster  roll,  or  rather  a 
census  return  of  the  whole  emigration,  for  it  included  women  and 
children,  written  in  Greek  characters,  which,  of  course,  implied 
the  presence  of  the  Greek  numerals.  This  is  exactly  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  the  Philippines  appear  to  have  received 
the  Malayan  numerals  in  supersession  of  their  own,  of  which 
there  remain  now  but  the  mere  wrecks. 

The  notion  of  the  Sanskrit  numerals  having  been  introduced 
into  Europe,  through  a  direct  migration  and  settlement  of  the 
ancient  people  who  spoke  the  Sanskrit  language,  I  hold  to  be  a 
mere  philological  dream,  undeserving  the  smallest  consideration, 
since  it  implies  an  enterprise  utterly  impossible  to  rude  men. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Sanskrit 
numerals  was  effected  step  by  step  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
sometimes  by  conquest,  sometimes  by  settlement,  and  sometimes 
through  religion  and  commercial  intercommunication.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Malayan  numerals  have  been  diffused  among 
the  languages  of  various  races  of  man,  over  many  differing 
tongues,  and  over  an  area  of  far  greater  extent  than  that  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals,  is  an  example  which  may  be  quoted  in  illus- 
tration. Like  the  Sanskrit  numerals,  the  Malayan  have  been 
corrupted  in  proportion  as  the  languages  receiving  them  have 
been  distant  from  their  probable  source,  Java  and  Sumatra; 
while,  like  Sanskrit  numerals,  they  have  in  some  cases  been 
wholly  rejected,  and  this,  even  by  tribes  of  the  same  race  with 
those  in  whose  language  they  appear  in  their  most  complete 
form. 

The  result  of  the  present  inquiry  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
The  state  of  the  numerals  is  a  test  of  the  progress  which  a  people 
has  made  in  civilisation,  but  the  quality  of  the  race  of  man,  and 
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the  presence  or  absence,  the  abundance  or  scarcity,  of  indispens- 
able accessories  to  progress,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
applying  it  In  Australia,  where  the  race  is  a  very  inferior  one, 
and  nearly  all  the  requisite  accessories  absent,  the  numerals  ex- 
tend only  to  two,  as  represented  by  the  two  hands.  In  America, 
where  the  race  was  far  more  highly  endowed  than  in  Australia, 
and  generally  the  accessories  better,  the  numeral  scale,  even  with 
the  least  favourably  situated  people,  extended  to  five,  while  with 
the  most  auspiciously  so,  it  reached  to  a  thousand,  and,  indeed,  in 
one  or  two  cases  even  rose  to  a  milUon. 

The  Negros,  the  Caffres,  and  the  Hottentots  of  Africa,  all  in- 
tellectually inferior  races,  although  possessed  of  the  accessories 
which  have  promoted  the  civilization  of  more  highly  endowed 
races,  such  as  com  and  cattle,  generally  counted  no  further  than 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  even  this  much  often  with  difficulty, 
while  they  seldom  went  the  length  of  counting  the  fingers  of 
both  hands.  But,  in  the  same  continent,  we  find  more  highly 
qualified  races  in  the  Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  who  have  numerals 
extending  to  a  thousand,  and  the  Egyptians  who  had  them  reach- 
ing to  a  million. 

On  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  we  have  a  greater  diversity  of 
races  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  exists  a  great 
diversity  of  numeral  systems.  Each  language  had,  no  doubt, 
originally,  and  even  within  the  same  race  of  man,  its  own  pecu- 
liar numerals,  as  in  Australia,  in  America,  and  in  Africa.  But, 
here,  from  peculiar  early  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion, some  nations,  having  acquired  predominence,  have  been 
enabled  to  disseminate  their  numerals  through  conquest  and 
commixture  over  a  very  wide  surface,  a  result  of  which  we  have 
hardly  any  examples  in  the  other  regions  of  the  world.  The 
spread  of  the  Sanskrit  numerals  from  as  far  east  as  Bengal,  to  as 
far  west  as  Spain  ;  the  difiusion  of  the  Malayan  numerals  from 
Sumatra  to  within  two  thousand  miles  of  the  American  continent 
in  one  direction,  and  from  the  same  Sumatra  to  Madagascar  in 
another ;  that  of  the  Mongol  numerals  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to 
the  Caspian ;  and  that  of  the  Turkish  numerals  from  Badkh-shan 
to  Constantinople,  are  the  chief  examples. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mere  invention  of  very  high 
numbers  can  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  comparative  civiliza- 
tion, only  within  the  same  race  of  man.  The  precocious  Hindus 
and  Chinese  were  in  possession  of  them,  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, their  sacerdotal  orders  were  so,  for  thousands  of  years 
before  they  were  invented  by  Europeans,  who  had  recourse  to 
them  only  when  a  practical  necessity  arose  for  them,  and  this  did 
not  happen  until  so  late  a  time  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Italians  invented  the  term  millione,  or  "  the 
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great  thousand/'  for  the  square  of  one  thousand,  and,  at  long  inter- 
vals, were  imitated  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  the  Bussians 
adopting  it  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under 
their  grand  reformer,  Peter  the  Great. 

The  general  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  must  necessarily 
come  is  that  each  separate  tribe  invented  its  own  numerals,  as 
it  did  every  other  part  of  languaga  They  are,  therefore,  still 
numerous,  but  must  have  been  far  more  so  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  man's  existence,  before  the  intermixture  of  nations  had  made 
one  system  common  to  many,  and  before  the  exinction  of  many 
languages  to  which  they  belonged. 

Although  the  numerals  be  among  the  most  recently  invented 
portions  of  speech,  such  is  their  antiquity,  that  in  no  case  can  we 
trace  their  first  invention,  and,  but  in  rare  instances,  even  the 
etymology  of  the  terms  composing  them.  No  tribe  so  savage  has 
ever  been  found  absolutely  destitute  of  them,  however  rude  and 
imperfect  their  form.  like  the  languages  to  which  they  belong, 
therefore,  the  numerals  must  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  un- 
fathomable depth  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  himself  the  last  creation 
of  Almighty  power. 

In  order  to  avoid  encumbering  this  paper  with  hard  and  strange 
words,  which  would  be  unintelligible  in  a  rapid  reading,  I  have 
thrown  the  numeral  terms,  in  a  tabular  form,  into  an  appendix, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  give  them  a  more 
deliberate  consideration,  each  table  being  accompanied  by  a  few 
necessary  explanations. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
jfriends  who  have  assisted  me  in  drawing  up  this  paper,  and  these 
are  the  Hon.  Edward  Twistleton,  the  accomplished  Grecian,  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  the  eminent  orien- 
talist and  numismatist. 

APPENDIX. 

AUSTBALIAN  NUMERALS. 

Hunter' 8       *  K. George's 

River,  Morunde.  Tak-kumhan.    Cape  York,       Sound, 

1  Wakol     Meitar  Nichar  Netat  Kain 

2  Buloara  Tangkul  Parkulu  Naes  Kojin 

3  Ngoro      Tangkul-meitar  Parkul-nichar  Naes-netat  Taan 

4  Waran     Tangkul-tangkul  Parkul-parkul  Naes-naes  Or 

6        —  —  —  Naes-naes- netat  Pul 

6        —  —  —  Naes-naes-naes       — 

A  few        —  —  —  —  Eain-kain 

Many  Kawul-kauwul     —  —  —  Pul 

These  are  examples  of  the  rudest  numerals  of  the  lowest  savages  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  As  might  be  expected,  now  and  then,  some  of  the 
terms  correspond  with  those  of  neighbouring  tribes ;  but  generally  they  are 
as  different  as  are  all  other  parts  of  the  many  languages  of  tribes  who  yet 
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are  of  the  same  race  throughout  the  continent.  The  first  and  last  series  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  distinct  terms  for  the  first  four  numerals.  In  the 
others,  the  number  ''three"  is  simply  "three-one".  With  them,  also, 
"  four"  is  "  two-two".  In  the  fourth  series,  "  five"  is  simply  "  two-two  and 
one";  and  "  six",  "  two-two-two".  In  the  last  series,  the  term  for  "  five"  is 
the  same  as  the  adjective  ''  many",  while  ''  few"  is  expressed  by  ''  one-one". 

Amebican  Numerals. 

Numerals  in  Quichua,  Numerals  ik  Atmara, 

The  language  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,      The  language  of  the  Indians  of  N. 


Hue 

2  Yzcay 

3  Quimza 

4  Ttahua 

5  Pishca 

6  Zocta 

7  Oanchiz 

8  Pussac 

9  Yzcun 

10  Chunca 

100  Pachac 

1,000  Huaranca 

1,000,000  Hunu 

NXTMSBALS   15   ChIBCHA, 

The  language  of  the  Muysca  Indiana 
of  Bogotay  in  New  Granada, 

1  Ata 

2  Bosa 

3  Mica 

4  Muyhica 

5  Hisca 

6  Taa 

7  Qhupca 

8  Sahuza 

9  Aca 

10  Ubchihica 

100  Gue-hisca 


Bolivia;  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Titicaca, 

1  Maia 

2  Paia 

3  Quimza 

4  Pusi 

6  Pisca 

6  Zocta 

7  Pakallo 

8  Quimzakalko 

9  Ya-tunka 

10  Tunka 

100  Pataka 

1,000  Tunka-pataka 

Numerals  in  Tsoheca, 
The  language  of  the  Patagonians. 

1  Choche 

2  Wame 

3  C^sh 

4  G&ge 

5  .....  Otsenon 

6  Winecash 

7  Case 

8  Winecage 

9  Eamekctsen 

10  Cacen,  or  genokctsen 

100  Patac 

1,000  Waranc 


Afbican  Negro  Numerals — Western  Side. 


luta. 

1 

Eoko 

2 

Ang5e 

3 

Apa 

4 

Anna 

5 

Annu 

6 

Api 

7 

Apunnu 

8 

Adubria 

9 

Digrakuno 

10 

Eundu 

100 

— 

1,000 

— 

Bamharra, 

Matowa. 

Eilli 

Dam 

FuUa 

Biyu 

Sabba 

Oku 

Nani 

Odu 

Lura 

Biya 
Siddut 

Wora 

Worrula 

Bekai 

Sagi 

T^kiias 

Eonunto 

Tarra 

Ta 

Gwema 

Bomou. 

Begharmi. 
Eeddi 

Telo 

Inde 

Sub 

Yasko 

Mattah 

Dago 

Soh 

Oiinqu 
Aruska 

Mi 

Mika 

Tulur 

Chilli 

Wasku 

Marta 

Leskar 

Daso 

Meaqu 

Dokemi 

MSa 

Arrou 

— 

Dubu 

The  three  first  named  series  of  these  numerals  are  those  of  coast  tribes,  and 
differ  wholly  from  each  other.  The  terms  would  seem  not  to  extend  be- 
yond ten.  The  two  last  series  belong  to  languages  of  the  interior,  one  of 
them  having  numerals  reaching  to  a  hundred,  and  the  other  even  to  a 
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HoUentot, 

QaUa, 

Eue6 

Toko 

Earn 

Lumma 

Gona 

Sedd6 

Eaka 

Afur 

G084 

Shun 

— 

Ja 

.. 

Turbah 

Bn6    — 

Seddet 

)        — 

Sugul 

^ 

Eundun 

Shangala, 

Briqua. 

Matama 

Omchela 

Ambanda 

Baili,  or  Mabesi 

Ewokaga 

Tarn 

S&acha 

Inni 

Mankus 

ChurSi 

Wata 

Eataru 

Linojeta 

Lishiii 

Suguata 

Luanileu-eni-maberi 

Sasa 

Luanileu-nunaketa 

Ohika 

Lumi 

thousand ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  superibritj  of  their  social  condi- 
tion over  that  of  the  coast  tribes. 

South  African  and  East  African  Numerals. 
Kq/lr. 

1  Iny6 

2  Zimbin6 
8  Zintatat6 

4  Zinn6 

5  Zinkan^ 

6  Zintantat 

7  Zinnen6 

8  Zintoamni 

9  Tuamnumy6 
10  Lishung 

We  have  here  the  numerals  of  three  distinct  races  of  man.  All  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  None  of  them  count  beyond  ten ;  and  the  Hotten- 
tots only  to  five. 

Nubian  Numerals. 
BanakU. 

Innik6 

Lummeh 

Suddeo 

Ten6 

EonnoYOU 

Leheye 

Melhene 

Bahara 

Segala 

Thubban 

Bol 

Thubban-a-bol  Alf 
In  the  first  and  third  series  of  these  numerals,  the  terms  seem  to  be  entirely 
native,  and  are  different  in  each.     In  the  second  series,  the  terms  for  ''  one" 
and  for  "  ten"  are  obviously  Semitic.    In  the  fourth  and  fifth  series,  we  find 
Semitic  terms  mixed  with  native  ones,  but  apparently  much  corrupted. 


Somauli. 

Hurrur, 

1 

Eou 

Ahad 

2 

Lebb& 

E5ut 

3 

Sudd6 

Shiste 

4 

Afur 

Harrut 

5 

Shan 

Hamist 

6 

Leh 

Sedist 

7 

Tdubba 

Sate 

8 

Sedeid 

Suteg 

9 

Suggal 
Tubban 

Zeitan 

10 

Asir 

100 

Bogal 

Bukala 

1,000- 

Eun 

Eum 

Arhiko. 

ShibtLO, 

Ant6 

Innek 

Eilli 

Lammas 

Selas 

Adda 

Ubah 

Afur 

Amus 

Hon 

Sus 

Leh 

Subhu 

Melhen 

Theman 

Bahr 

Tse 

Sugal 

Asur 

Tummun 

Mate 

Bol 

Alf 

Alf 

Chinese  Numerals,  etc. 
Chinese,    Japanese.  Kurile  Ides.  Kamtschatka, 


1 

Yih 

Fitote 

Sinezb-synn 

Syhn&p 

2 

Ir 

Ftats' 

Zuzb 

Dupk 

3 

San 

Mils' 

P-. 

— 

4 

Se 

Yots' 

... 



6 

Ngu 

Itsuts' 



— 

6 

Liyeu 

Muts' 

-^ 

— 

7 

Ts'hi 

Nanats' 



— 

8 

Rah 

Vats' 





9 

Eyeu 

Eokonots' 



— 

10 

Shib 

To-wo 

Fambe 

Upyhs 

100 

Ruh 

Hiak' 



— 

1,000 

Ts'hyon 

Shen 

10,000 

Wan 



100,000 

— 

Jeu-man 

1  million 

E'e 



10  millions 

Chao 

... 

100  millions 

Eing 



1,000  millions 

Eyai 

— 

OedhOstiak, 

Ohusem 

Tnem 

Dagom 

Syjem 

Chojem 

Ajem 


Chojum 

Ky 
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We  have  here  the  numeralB  of  one  monosyllabic  language,  and  of  foiir 
polysyllabic  ones,  all  wholly  differing  in  their  terms  from  each  other.  The 
Japanese,  who  to  a  considerable  extent  have  borrowed  letters  and  religion 
from  the  Chinese,  have  entirely  rejected  their  numerals.  The  rude  people 
of  the  Eurile  Islands  and  Eamtschatka  have  a  very  imperfect  system,  a 
combination  of  the  binal  and  denary  scales.  Their  simple  terms  are  restricted 
to  one,  two,  and  ten ;  while  intermediate  terms  consist  of  combinations  of 
these  with  some  euphonic  changes,  either  by  adding  to,  or  deducting  from, 
the  elementary  ones,  as  two  and  one  for  three,  and  two  from  ten  for  eight. 
The  numerals  of  the  Oedh-Ostiaks,  a  Siberian  tribe,  are  an  advance  on  these, 
for  the  early  numbers  go  as  f&v  as  six.  Even  this  last  number  may  be 
expressed  by  the  combination  of  five  and  one,  as  well  as  by  the  simple  term. 
The  Ostiak  numerals  extend  to  a  thousand,  whereas  those  of  Eamtschatka 
and  the  Eurile  Islands  reach  no  further  than  ten.  A  similar  mode  of 
numeration  with  that  of  Eamtschatka  and  the  Eurile  Islands,  it  will  be 
observed,  exists  in  two  of  the  languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  which, 
like  them,  have  rejected  the  general  Malayan  system. 


Hibdu-Ohinesv  Numerals. 


Arraean. 

Pegu. 

1 

Taik 

Miie 

2 

Nhaik 

Ba 

3 

Thong 

Pai 

4 

he 

Pol 

5 

Na 

Pa-sun 

6 

Ehrauk 

Ea-rao 

7 

E'hu  nhaik 

Ea-bok 

8 

S'hit 

Ea-<;ham 

9 

Eo 

Ea-chit 

10 

Se 

Choh 

100 

Ra 

Elom 

1,000 

Taung 

Ngin 

10,000 

Thaung 

Lak 

100,000 

Thing 

Eet 

Burmese, 

Karen. 

Kyen, 

Tit 

Ta 

That 

N'hit 

Ei 

N'hi 

Thon 

The 

T'hong 

Le 

Lui 

L'hi 

Nga 

Ye 

N'hau 

E'hyauk 

Eu 

S'houk 

E'hwo-nhit 

Nui 

Shi 

S'hit 

Eho 

S'hat 

Eo 

Eui 

Eo 

8e 

Si 

Ha 

Ya 

Beya 

Rya 

Taung 

Gato 

Toung 

Thaung 

Gala 

S*houng 

Thing 

Gathi 

S'hin 

With  these  five  classes  of  numerals  commences  the  long  series  of  those  of 
the  monosyllabic  languages.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  numerals, 
the  Arracan  and  Burmese  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same.  The  difference 
in  these  two  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  binary  scale,  super- 
seded by  the  denary,  probably  imposed  by  the  more  powerful  nation,  the 
Burmese,  on  the  weaker,  the  Arracanese.  The  Pegu  numerals  are  wholly 
different  from  both,  although  the  people  using  them  border  both  on  the 
Arracanese  and  Burmese.  The  two  last  numbers  in  the  Pegu  numerals  are 
Sanskrit,  the  same  mistake  in  denomination  being  made  as  by  the  Malays. 
The  native  numerals  of  the  Burmese,  although  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  them,  extend  to  ten  millions.  The  Earen  and  the  Eyen 
numerals  are  those  of  two  unlettered  tribes  residing  generally  in  the  mountain 
or  other  wild  tracts,  remote  from  the  more  civilized  people.  Their  numerals, 
it  will  be  seen,  completely  differ  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
the  three  more  advanced  nations.  Their  extending  up  to  100,000  shows 
the  people,  although  unlettered  and  without  any  systematic  religion  (for 
they  have  not  adopted  that  of  Buddha,  like  the  more  polished  nations), 
what  is  actually  the  case,  that  they  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
the  arts  useful  to  life,  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
textile  fabrics. 
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Hindu-Ohinese  Numerals — continued. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

1  million 

10  millions 


Siamese, 
Nung 
Song 
Sam 
Si 
Ha 
Eok 
Ohet 
Ret 
Eao 
Sib 
Roi 
Ran 
Men 
Sen 
Rod 
Lan 


Kamhaja. 

Ka, 

Ckong» 

Moe 

Moe 

Moe 

Pir 

Bar 

Bar 

Bai 

Peh 

Peh 

Bwan 

Pwan 

Pon 

Pram 

Chang 

Pram 

Pram-mae 

Trao 

Dong 

Pram-pir 
Pram-bai 

Pah 

Nul 

Tarn 

Ti 

Pram-bwan 

Chin 

Sar 

Dap 

Chit 

Rai 

Roa 

Dam 

Chud 

Pan 

Halik 

Ban 

Mwan 

Rin 

Muwan 

Kot 

Tam-bing 

San 

Sen 

Anam, 
Mot 
Hai 
Ba 
Bon 
Nam 
Sau 
Bai 
Tarn 
Chin 
Mu-^i 
Tram 
Ngan 
Muon 


The  two  first  columns  ffive  the  numerals  of  two  languages  written  in  a 
phonetic  alphabet.  Both  languages  have,  as  will  be  seen,  yery  high  numeral 
terms,  which  are  native,  and  not,  as  with  the  Malayan  nations,  borrowed 
from  the  Sanskrit.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  give  the  numerals  of  two 
unlettered  tribes  living  among  the  Kambojais,  as  the  Karens  and  Eyens  do 
among  the  Burmese  and  Peguans.  Their  numerals  are  generally  taken 
from  the  civilized  Eambojans.  The  last  column  contains  the  numerals  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese  and  Tonquinese  language,  or  Anam  written  in  the 
symbolic  characters  of  China,  and  they  are  quite  peculiar. 

Hindu  Numerals. 


Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Hindu. 

Bengali, 

TamU. 

1  Eka 

Eko 

Ek 

Ek 

Ovu 

2  Dwi 

Twi 

Do 

Dui 

Srru 

3  Tri 

Trini 

Tin 

Tin 

Munu 

4  Chatur 

Chatu 

Ch&r 

Ch&ri 

Nalu 

5  Pancham 

Pancha 

P&nch 

P&ach 

Aindu 

6  Shash 

Cha 

Chhah 

Chhay 

Am 

7  Saptam 

8  Ashtam 

Sata 

Sdt 

m 

Yeylu 

Ata 

Ath 

At 

Yettu 

9  Navam 

Nowa 

Nao 

Nay 

Onbundu 

10  Dasam 

Tatsa 

Das 

Das 

Puttu 

100  Satam 

Sata 

Sau 

Sat 

1000  Sahasram 

Sahatsa 

Hazar  (Pei 

r.)Sahasra 

,  Ayirrum 

10,000  Ayutam 

Yuta 

100,000  Laksham 

Laksa 

Lakh 

Million  Niyutam 

Niyuta 

Niyut 

millions  Eoti 

E&ti 

Earor 

Billion  Sarvvah 

The  first  column  of  this  statement  is  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  the 
second,  its  reputed  immediate  descendant,  the  Pali,  as  it  exists  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  present  worshippers  of  Buddha.  As  a  living  tongue 
the  Pali  is  as  obsolete  as  the  Sanskrit  itself.  The  third  and  fourth  columns 
contain  the  numerals  of  two  of  the  most  widely  spoken  languages  of  India, 
evidently  derived  either  from  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali.  The  fifth  column 
exhibits  the  numerals  of  a  people  truly  Hindu  in  race,  and  at  present 
numbering  14,000,000,  which  have  no  more  relation  to  Sanskrit,  than  have 
Basque  or  Japanese. 
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Numerals  of  Gentbal  Asia. 


Samhrit, 

Persian, 

Tihitian, 

1  Eka 

£k 

Cheik 

2  Dwi 

Do 

Gnea 

3  Tri 

Sah 

Sum 

4  Ohatur 

Char 

Zea 

5  Pancham 

P&rig 
Shash 

Gna 

6  Shanh 

Tru 

7  Saptam 

H&ft 

Tun 

8  Ashtam 

H&st 

Ghe 

9  Navam 

Nah 

Qu 

10  Dasam 

Dah 

Ghutamba 

100  S^tam 

SSd 



1000  Sahasram 

H&zar 

— 

10,000  Ayutam 

100,000  Laksham 

Million  Niyutam 

^ 

— 

10  millions  Eoti 

Billion  S&rwah 

MongoL 

Turkish. 

Nigre. 

Bir 

Goyer 

Iki 

Ohurban 

Eutch 

Durban 

Dort 

Taban 

Besh 

Jiron 

Alti 

Dohlon 

Yedi 

Naiman 

Sekiz 

Tisun 

Dokuz 

Arban 

On 

Jan 

Yuz 

— 

Bin 

Million 


For  facility  of  comparison,  I  have  repeated  the  Sanskrit  numerals  in  the 
first  column.  The  Persian  numerals  in  the  second,  are  obviously  derived 
from  them  up  to  one  hundred,  while  the  term  for  one  thousand  is  native, 
containing  even  a  letter,  the  Z,  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns  contain  the  numerals  of  two  people  who  although 
they  have  had  their  religion  from  India,  have  not  adopted  the  Sanskrit 
numerals.  The  Turkish  numerals,  in  the  fifth  column,  have  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  Sanskrit,  although  the  Persians,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Turks^  have  taken  nearly  all  theirs  from  it. 

Malayan  Numbbalb. 
Malay,        Javanese,         Kawi,  Maori,     Madagascar, 

1  Sa,  ssBwatu  Sa,  sawiji  Eka  Tahi  Trai 

2  Duwa  Lore,  roro  Dwa  Biia  Riia 

3  Tiga  T&lu  Tri  Torn  Telu 

4  Ampat        Papat  Ohator  Wa  Efatra 

5  Lima  Lima  Pancha  Rima  Dimi 

6  Andm  N&nlkm  Sad  Omo  Enima 

7  Tujuh  Pitu  Sapta  Wetu  Fitu 

8  D&lapan      Wolu  Asta  Worn  Volu 

9  S4mbilan    Sanga  Nawa  Twa  Sivi 
10  Puluh         Puluh  Dasa  Tekau  Tulu 

100  Ratus  Atus  Sata  Rae  Zatu 

1000  Ribu  Ewu  Sasra  Mano  Arivu 

10,000  Laksa  Laksa  Laksa  —  Alina 

100,000      —  K&ti  K&ti  —  Ketsi 

Million      —  Yuta  Yuta 

10  millions      —  Wandra        W^ndra 

Billion      —  —  Wurda 

The  two  first  columns  exhibit  the  Malay  and  the  Javanese  numerals,  to 
one  or  other  of  which  may  be  traced  all  the  wide-spread  Malayan  system  of 
numeration.  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns,  embracing  the  numerals  of  New 
Zealand  and  Madagascar  show  the  greatest  extension  of  the  general  system 
south  and  west.  We  here  find  the  same  system  prevailing  over  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  languages  spoken  by  as  many  distinct  races  of  man,  namely 
the  Malay,  the  Polynesian,  and  the  Oceanic  negro.  The  third  column 
gives  the  numerals  of  the  recondite  language  of  Java,  transmitted,  not 
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orally,  but  by  writing,  and  consequently  as  perfectly  as  the  written  cha- 
racter of  the  Javanese  people,  and  their  pronunciation  would  admit. 

Malay  and  Philippine  Numebals. 

Bisaya, 
Isa,  isara 
Duha 
Tulu 
Upat 
Lima 

Anum,  unum 
Ritu 
Valu 
Siam 
Ruluh 
Gatus 
Livu 
Laksa 
Yuta 

The  three  first  columns  are  examples  of  remarkable  exceptions  to  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  Malayan  numeral  system ;  and  the  two  last  show  the 
corruptions  which  it  has  undergone  in  its  transfer  to  languages  of  a  dif- 
ferent phonetic  character  from  those  with  which  we  suppose  it  to  have 
originated. 

Obiental  Neqko  Numebals. 


Tamhora, 

Ternati. 

Nicohar, 

Tagala. 

1  Seena 

Rimoi 

Hean 

Isa 

2  Kalae 

Rimo-didi 

Haa 

Dulava 

3  Nih 

Riangi 

L5e 

Tatlu,  itlu 

4  Eude-in 

Raha 

Toan 

Apat 

5  Kutel-in 

Roma-toha 

Tani 

Lima 

6  Bata-in 

Rara 

Tafoul 

Anim 

7  Kumba 

Tomdi 

Ifat 

Ritu 

8  Eoneho 

Tofkangi 

Enfdan 

Valu 

9  Lali 

Siyn 

Enkata 

Siyam 

10  Sarone 

Yagi 

Sikom 

Rulu 

100  Mari 

Ratu 

... 

Liian 

1000          ■- 

Ribu 



Libu 

10,000          — 

— 

— 

Laksa 

100,000          — 

— 

— 

Yuta 

Sdmang, 

Oebe. 

Waigyu. 

New  Guinea 

Tanna, 

1 

Nai 

Sa 

Sai      • 

Oser 

Riti 

2 

Be 

Lu 

Seru,  Dili 

Suvu 

Earut 

3 

Tiga 

Tul 

Eior 

Eior 

Eakar 

4 

Ampat 

Fat 

Fiak 

Fiak 

Eafa 

5 

Lima 

Lim 

Rim 

Rim 

Erirum 

6 

An&m 

Unum 

On  em 

Unem 

Erirum-riti 

7 

Tujuh 

Fit 

Fik 

Fek 

Erirum  karut 

8 

Dsblapan 

Wal 

War 

Uar      ' 

Erirum-kahar 

9 

Sllmbilan 

Siu 

Siu 

Siu 

Erirum-krafa 

10 

Ruluh 

Deha 

Samfur 

Samfun 

Erirum-krishm 

100 

Ratus 

Utin 

Utin 

.^^ 

1000 

— 

Salan 

— 

— 

These  numerals  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  general  Malayan 
system,  but  greatly  corrupted,  as  was  to  be  looked  for,  from  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  different  phonetic  characters  of  speech  from  those  to  whom 
we  must  ascribe  their  origin — the  Malayan.  In  several  of  them,  the  two 
first  numerals  seem  to  be  native  words,  implying  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
vious binal  scale.  This  is  obvious  with  the  numerals  of  the  first  column, 
which  are  those  of  the  pigmy  negros  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  all  of 
which,  the  two  first  numbers  excepted,  are  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Malays.  Where  the  sounds  are  analogous  in  the  Malay  and  Negro  lan- 
guages, there  is  but  little  corruption  in  the  latter,  as  with  the  numbers 
"Lyq  and  six.  The  letter  P  seems  unknown  to  the  negro  tongues,  and  the 
labial  F,  equally  unknown  to  the  Malay  languages,  is  substituted  for 
it.  Generally  the  Negro  numerals  are  taken  more  from  their  form  in 
the  Javanese  than  in  the  Malay,  as  in  the  numbers  seven  and  eight.  The 
terms  for  ten  and  for  one  hundred  are  in  no  instance  Malayan,  except  in 
the  first  column,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Negro  tribes  bad 
imperfect  decimal  scales  before  the  invasion  of  the  Malayan  terms — ^pro- 
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bably  similar  to  some  rude  nimierals,  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  terms 
for  intermediate  numbers  are  formed,  either  by  addition  to  the  lower,  or 
subtraction  from  the  higher.  Some  of  the  Negro  languages,  however,  and 
that  of  Tanna,  in  the  last  column,  is  an  example,  count  in  native  terms  as 
£ur  as  ten.  The  actual  terms  extend  in  this  case  only  to  five,  the  denomi- 
nations up  to  nine,  being  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  five  with  the  de- 
nominations below  it,  as  five  and  one  are  six  ;  while  ten  consists  of  a  redu- 
plication of  five.  This  shows  that  even  the  Oceanic  Negros,  who  have  not 
adopted  the  Malayan  nomenclature,  are  in  advance  of  the  Australians,  and 
it  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  domestic  dog 
and  hog,  and  cultivate  the  yam  and  the  cocoanut. 

Semitic  Numerals. 


Arabic, 

Hebrew, 

Babylonian,  Amharric, 

TigrL 

1 

Ahad 

Achad 

—. 

And 

Adde 

2 

Asnin 

Shenayen 

Sunan 

Kilet6 

Kilet6 

3 

S&l&t 

Shelasho 

Salas 

Sost 

Seleste 

4 

Araba 

Arbauga 

Arb4 

Arut 

Erbate 

5 

Kh&mis 

Ohamesha 

Khamis 

Aumist 

Aumisht6 

6 

sat 

Shesha 

Sed4 

Sedist 

Sedi8ht6 

7 

S&ba 

Shevya 

Sheb^ 

Subhat 

Shubat6 

8 

S&mam&t 

Shemona 

Saman 

Semint 

Shumurit^ 

9 

T&sa 

Teshga 
Vyavhar 

Tes6 

Zetti 

Tishate 

10 

Ash&r 

Esher 

Aser 

Asurt^ 

100 

May&t 

Miyah 

Me 

Meo 

Mete 

1000 

As&f 

Alaf 

^. 

She 

She 

10,000 

— 

— 

— 

Alf 

Elf 

MilUon 

— 

— 

— 

Ilef 

These  five  numeral  systems,  although  two  of  them  be  geographically 
African,  are  plainly  enough  substantially  the  same ;  but  with  which  people 
they  originated  it  is  difiicult  to  say.  They  are,  however,  so  corrupted  in 
the  two  Abyssinian  languages,  that  we  may  safely  pronounce  against 
them.  It  will  lie  between  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  the  languages  of 
two  nations  whose  civilization  long  preceded  that  of  the  Arabs,  a  people 
whose  advancement  is  of  modern  and  historical  date.  In  the  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  the  terms  for  "  one "  and  *'  one  thousand  '*  have  not  been 
ascertained. 

EuBOPEAN  Numerals. 
Sanskrit, 

1  Eka 

2  Dwi 

3  Tri 

4  Chatur 

5  Pancham 

6  Shash 

7  Saptam 

8  Ashtam 

9  Navam 
10  Dasam 

100  Satam 

1000  Sahasram 

10,000  Ayutam 

100,000  Laksham 

Million  Niyutam 

10  millions  Koti 

Billion  Sarvvah 


Greek, 

Latin. 

Italian, 

Biscayan, 

Eis,  En 

Fnus 

Uno 

Bat 

Duo 

Duo 

Due 

Bi 

Treis,  tria 

Tres 

Tre 

Hiru 

Tessares 

Quatuor 

Quattro 

Lau 

Pente 

Quinque 

Cinque 

Bost 

Hex 

Sex 

Sei 

Sei 

Hepta 

Septem 

Sette 

Zaspa 

Okto 

Octo 

Otto 

Zodzi 

Ennea 

Novem 

Novo 

Bederatzi 

Deka 

Decern 

Diece 

A  mar 

Hekaton 

Centum 

Cento 

Eun 

Chilioi 

Mille 

MUle 

Milla 

Murioi 

— 

Millione 

Billioue 
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The  Sanskrit  numerals  are  for  convenience  again  repeated  in  this  tabu- 
lar statement.  The  Greek  are  evidently  derived  from  them  directly  or  in- 
directly— probably  the  latter.  The  Latin  are  admitted  to  be  derivatives 
of  the  Greek,  and,  of  course,  the  Italian  of  the  Latin.  But  the  numerals  of 
the  fifth  column,  take  nothing  at  all  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  from  the 
Latin  only  the  term  for  thousand. 

EuBOPBAN  KuMEBALS — Continued, 


Sanskrit. 

German, 

Erse. 

Hungarian,      Lap, 

1  Eka 

Ein 

Aon 

Ed 

Auft 

2  Divi 

Zwei 

Da 

Ketta 

Gouft 

3  Tri 

Drei 

Tri 

Harom 

Golm 

4  Chatur 

Vier 

Gather 

Ned 

Nielja 

5  Pancham 

Funf 

Coig 

Ut 

Vit 

6  Shash 

Seehs 

Se 

Hat 

Jut 

7  Saptam 

8  Ashtam 

Sieben 

Seach 

Het 

Epiushia 

Acht 

Ocha 

Nolz 

Kantse 

9  Navam 

Neun 

Nueve 

Kalenz 

Antse 

10  Dasam 

Zehen 

Deich 

Tis 

Lage 

100  S&tam 

Hundert 

Ciad 

Sas 

1000  S&hasram 

Tausend 

Mil 

Ezar 

10,000  Ayutam 

100,000  Laksham 

Million  Niyutam 

Million 

— 

Millio 

millions  Koti 

Billion  Sdrvvah 

BUlion 

The  numerals  of  the  second  column  of  this  statement,  the  German,  are  an 
example  of  all  of  those  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Up  to  ten  only  they  are  of  San- 
skrit origin,  introduced,  it  may  be  conjectured,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Latin.  They  are  far  more  corrupted  than  in  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  differ 
more  widelv  than  they  do  in  these  from  the  Sanskrit,  implying,  perhaps,  their 
adoption  when  the  Teutonic  people  were  still  rude  and  illiterate.  The  Erse  of 
the  third  column  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Latin  than  the  German,  while 
the  numbers,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  digits,  extend  to  a  thousand. 
The  Welsh  numerals,  I>may  add,  afford,  equally  with  the  Erse  or  Gaelic, 
evidence  of  a  modem  adoption.  Like  it,  the  terms  extend  t<5  one  thousand. 
There  seems,  however,  to  he  a  wider  deviation  from  the  Latin  in  some  of  its 
terms,  and  one  of  them,  that  for  five.  Pump,  appears  as  if  taken  from  the 
neuter  from  the  Greek  numeral,  Pempe.  The  Hungarian  or  Magyar  and 
Lap  are  given  as  examples  of  European  numerals  that  are  in  no  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  traceable  to  the  Sanskrit.  In  the  Hungarian,  the 
term  for  thousand  is  probably  taken  from  the  Persian  hazar,  and  that  for 
million  is  evidently  from  modem  Italian 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  was  surprised  to  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
Zooloo  Oaffres  had  no  terms  to  express  numeration  beyond  three.  While 
residing  at  the  Cape,  he  had  made  excursions  to  the  south,  and  had  often 
seen  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  head  of  cattle  placed  in  charge  of 
Zooloo  chiefs.  How  is  it  possible  these  men  could  account  for  the  herds,  if 
they  could  not  count  t  Moreover,  it  was  common  among  them,  when  they 
saw  an  Enelisbment  with  spectacles,  to  call  him  ''  four-eyed."  The  argu* 
ment  for  the  distinctive  capacities  of  various  tribes  to  invent  or  acquire 
numerals  was  one  that  was  much  against  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind, and  almost  went  to  stamp  some  races  as  separate  species.  In  rude 
society,  however,  very  few  words  were  ordinarily  in  use,  and  in  our  language 
we  had  made  a  great  advance  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  felt  new  and 
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numerous  wants  for  terms  of  expression.  Although  we  had  now  more  than 
twenty  thousand  words,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  three  hundred  sufficed  to 
express  all  that  was  commonly  required.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  it 
was  the  absence  of  the  want  for  higher^terms  that  was  the  cause  of  their 
absence. 

Mb.  Atliffb,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  existence  of  numerals  in  the  language  of  the  Oafires  of  the  south-east  of 
Cape  Colony.  They  counted  first  to  ten  ;  then  ten  and  one,  and  so  on, 
twenty  and  one,  etc.,  up  to  one  hundred,  for  which  they  used  a  native  term 
signifying  ''  somethmg  great"  ;  from  that  they  went  to  a  thousand. 

Mb.  F.  Galton  said  it  did  not  surprise  him  that  the  Caffires  should 
have  the  means  of  counting  up  to  a  hundred.  Men  who  had  large  flocks 
had  a  necessity  for  it ;  but  amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes  whom  he  had 
visited,  such  necessity  did  not  occur,  for  their  flocks  were  much  smaller. 
These  never  showed  any  great  accomplishments.  Beally,  in  rude  life, 
people  have  no  object  in  numbers.  Nouns  of  multitude  take  the  place  of 
numerals.  Just  as  a  sportsman  speaks  of  a  covey  or  a  pack,  so  each  of  their 
terms  express  comparative  numbers.  When  we  speak  of  numerals  as 
evidences  of  civilisation,  What  do  we  mean  ?  One  definition  of  civilisation 
might  be  the  aptitude  for  forming  a  new  state  of  society  ;  another,  the 
high  development  of  intelligence.  Now  savages  were  very  often  large- 
h^rted  and  intelligent  men,  and  yet  were  incapable  of  counting.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  take  the  labourers  of  our  own  country,  how  many  of  them 
could  not  count  ?  Of  what  value,  then,  were  numerals  as  an  evidence  of 
civilisation  ? 

Sib  Ebskine  Pbbbt  commented  on  the  notion  of  the  origin  of  European 
languages  from  the  Sanskrit.  That  there  was  a  similarity  between  the 
English  and  Latin  or  English  and  French  or  German  did  not  necessarily 
show  that  one  had  adopted  from  the  other,  it  might  show  some  common 
origin  to  which  a  clue  might  be  obtained.  The  same  might  be  the  case 
with  numerals  as  with  languages. 

Mb.  Meekins  said,  that  as  the  President  had  stated  that  the  bases  of 
numbers  in  Australia  was  binary,  and  in  this  country  decimal,  he  wished  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  ever  met  with  a  duodecimal  system  ?  There  were  many 
advocates  for  such  a  system. 

The  Pbesident  said  the  binal  was  in  one  sense  a  duodecimal.  The 
natural  system  was  the  decimal.  It  might  have  been  a  duodecimal,  if  man 
had  been  bom  with  six  fingers  instead  of  five. 
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VII. — On  the  Idol  Human  Head  of  the  Jivaro  Indians  of 
^^&>  Ecuador.     Exhibited  by  Bon  R.  de  Silva  Ferro,  Chilian 

^^  Consul,  FM.0.8.,  F,OA,  etc.     With  a  Translation  of  the 

Spanish  Document  accompanying  it,  the  History  of  the 
Jivaros,  and  their  Conspiracy  against  the  Spaniards  in 
1599.  By  William  Bollaert,  F.RG.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Univ. 
Chile,  of  the  Amer.  Ethno.  Soc,  etc. 

TEANSLATION. 

To  the  Secreta7*y  of  the  Spanish  Legation,  Quito. 

Ecuador,  Macas,  2nd  Dec.  1860. 
SiE, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  August,  in  which  you 
request  information  about  the  idol  head  of  the  Jivaros ;  how  I 
obtained  it,  and  how  it  had  been  prepared  by  them.  What  I 
now  communicate  to  you,  is  the  result  of  more  than  two  years 
researcL 

A  Jivaro  of  the  Tambos  tribe  was  baptized,  when  he  under- 
took the  commission  to  procure  one  of  these  idols ;  however,  the 
first  year  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  following  year  he  put  the 
following  plan  into  execution.  He  made  a  Jivaro  believe  that 
his  idol  wished  to  travel  a  little,  for  being  in  a  sort  of  imprison- 
ment, it  would  do  nothing  for  its  owner,  suggesting  that  the  idol 
should  be  handed  over  to  him  so  as  to  make  a  trial  The  bap- 
tized Indian  brought  it  to  me,  returning  with  many  presents  to 
the  owner,  who  then  went  on  a  hunting  expedition,  which  turned 
out  well  The  fame  of  such  success  may  facilitate  the  journeying 
of  mDre  of  these  idols. 

After  a  war,  the  victors  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  victims  [the 
skull  and  its  contents  of  course  being  removed — ^W.B.],  a  stone 
heated  by  fire  is  introduced  into  the  skin  of  the  head,  desiccation 
goes  on,  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  miniature  size,  without  its  loss 
of  the  features.  This  is  how  I  understood  the  matter ;  however, 
I  may  not  have  well  understood  the  process. 

When  the  head  is  prepared,  the  tunduli  or  war  drum  is 
sounded ;  this  calls  the  tribe  together  for  the  feast  of  triumph, 
which  has  to  be  celebrated  before  nine  days  have  passed  since 
the  fight,  otherwise  the  spirits  of  those  (of  their  party)  who  had 
fallen  would  not  be  satisfied,  neither  could  the  head  be  deified. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  feast  begins ;  the  Jivaro  who  has  an  idol 
head  suspends  it  with  those  of  others  on  an  upright  pole  in  the 
centre  of  a  habitation,  the  idol  head  of  the  feast  having  a  promi- 
nent position.  The  invited  are  dressed  in  all  their  finery,  the 
females  especially.  They  seat  themselves  far  or  near  from  the 
idols  according  to  their  rank  in  the  tribe. 
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When  they  have  feasted,  the  priest  takes  the  head  of  the  vie- 
tim,  and  holding  it  np  by  a  string,  makes  a  long  speech,  eulo- 
gizing the  feats  of  arms  the  owner  of  the  head  had  done  in  his 
lifetime,  the  valour  he 'showed  at  his  death,  the  fame  of  his 
ancestors,  that  it  was  worthy  of  adoration,  etc.,  etc.,  concluding 
with  certain  gesticulations.  After  a  brief  silence  the  priest  utters 
a  piercing  cry,  when  all  rise  on  their  feet,  making  a  loud  noisa 

The  head  is  again  tied  to  the  pole,  when  they  all  take  their 
seats,  excepting  the  victor  ;  he  remains  near  the  head  armed  with 
a  lance,  and  abuses  the  head  roundly,  to  which  the  head  is  made 
to  reply  in  similar  terms,  the  anger  increasing  on  both  sides  to 
its  utmost  extent ;  the  priest  being  the  spokesman  for  the  head 
or  chancha,  who  concludes  his  part  shouting  in  the  name  of  the 
head,  "  Coward !  when  I  was  in  life  thou  didst  not  dai*e  to  insult 
me  thus,  thou  didst  tremble  at  the  sound  of  my  name,  coward ! 
Some  brother  of  mine  will  revenge  me."  The  Jivaro  has  been 
unable  to  support  this  speech  against  his  bravery,  and  raising  his 
lance  he  strikes  and  wounds  the  head  of  his  enemy  in  the  &ce  ; 
after  which  he  sews  the  mouth  up,  and  thus  condemns  his  idol 
to  eternal  silence.  From  this  moment  the  idol  is  speechless,  ex- 
cepting as  an  oracle,  questions  being  put  to  it  when  the  inquirer 
is  under  the  spell  of  some  strong  narcotic. 

Now  commences  the  dance.  The  victor  suspends  the  idol  (on 
a  pole)  in  the  open  air,  and  the  female  he  most  esteems  follows 
him  to  perform  this  act.  This  is  the  greatest  honour  that  can  be 
conferred  on  a  Jivara.  She  holds  on  to  the  waist  of  the  victor, 
all  the  men  joining  in  a  similar  manner,  forming  a  chain.  The 
women  dance  apart  Each  plays  upon  some  musical  instrument 
or  other,  wildly  singing  the  song  of  triumpL  They  go  on  danc- 
ing round  the  interior  of  the  habitation,  with  short  intermissions, 
for  two,  three,  or  more  days. 

The  Jivaro  who  may  have  given  the  victim  the  second  wound, 
after  a  year  of  severe  fasting,  repeats  the  scenes  of  the  first 
feast  (excepting  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony) ;  and  if  three  or 
more  have  assisted,  they  have  successively  their  feasts. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
they  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
fallen  foe ;  in  this  case,  the  ceremony  is  performed  upon  the  head 
of  a  sow,  which  is  adored  as  if  it  were  an  idol  head. 

When  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  not  abundant,  and  their  stock 
of  domestic  animals  does  not  rapidly  increase,  the  women  com- 
mence the  feast  of  supplication,  in  which  they  alone  dance,  hold- 
ing on  by  each  other,  the  old  priest  or  capita  carrying  the  idoL 
If  the  head  does  not  work  a  miracle,  the  hair  is  shaved  off,  and 
the  head  thrown  into  the  woods. 

The  preceding  is  what  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  interesting 
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/^f  the  savage  customs  of  the  infidels  inhabiting  our  eastern  Cordil- 
leras. I  may,  however,  add  that,  of  those  they  kill  in  battle,  they 
.de  not  make  idols  of  all,  but  only  of  such  who  have  shewn  them- 
iSebres  most  brave ;  from  these  they  tear  out  the  heart,  and  the 
extracted  brains  they  eat.  This  custom  is  common  among  the 
ibribes  of  the  Tumbas,  Mendes,  Pastaza,  Jurumbaini,  Tutamagosa, 
^Dhiguavida,  Achmiles,  Guambinima,  Guambisa,  Huamboga,  eta, 
^as  well  as  the  inhabitants  lower  down ;  also  by  those  on  the 
JiJorQoa,  with  this  difference,  that  those  of  the  Morona  are  really 
caunibals. 

(Signed)  Jos6  Felix  Baerieeo. 

General  Secretariat  of  the  Provincial  Goyemment, 
Quito,  2nd  January,  1861. 

The  ibove  signature  and  rubric  are  those  of  the  present  politi- 
cal chief  of  Macas. 

(Signed)  R  de  Anambl 

Spanish  Legation  to  Ecuador. 
The  above  signature  and  rubric  are  authentic,  and  as  used  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 
The  Charge  d'Affairs  of  aM.C.M. 
(Signed)  C.  de  Sanquericio  y  Aytja. 

The  preceding  has  been  translated  by  the  undersigned. 

Wbi  Bollaebt. 

London,  January  16th,  1862  * 

In  June  1861,  Professor  Cassola,  on  his  way  from  Ecuador  to 
Italy,  shewed  me  in  London,  in  all  probability,  the  first  specimen 
from  the  Jivaro  country  of  the  peculiarly  reduced  cutis  of  the 
idol  head.  It  was  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  the  natural  size, 
preserving  somewhat  of  the  features.  All  the  bone  had  been 
removed,  only  the  skin  and  hair  remaining.  Of  this  head  Pro- 
fessor Cassola  told  me,  that  a  party  exploring  the  river  Pastasa 
observed  it  in  a  small  temple,  and  at  night  stole  it.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  head  of  a  hostile  chief,  and  was  worn  in  battle  as 
a  charm.f 

A  string  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  it  could 
be  worn  round  the  neck.  Another  string  was  passed  through 
p^cfi)rations  in  the  lips,  and  hanging  down.     The  ears  had  been 


*  This  head  was  placed  in  the  Ecuador  Court  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, but  erroneously  called  the  "  Head  of  an  Inca"! 

t  The  Chunchos  of  Peru  adorn  themselves  with  the  skull  of  a  vanquished 
enemy. 
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pierced,  and  the  nostrils  were  in  one  and  filled  with  black  resin. 
Professor  Owen  thought  it  had  been  reduced  by  tanning  the  skin. 
It  struck  me  that  it  might  have  been  shrunk  and  dried  over  a 
fire,  on  a  mould  of  clay. 


Some  Observations  on  ike  Jivaros  (J^bero,  Jivira),from  Anti- 
quarian.  Ethnological,  and  oth^  Researches  in  New  Oror 
nada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  etc.  By  W.  BoLLAEBT. 
pp.  96.  Translated  from  ViUavicencio's  Oeografia  del  Ecua- 
dor.    London:  Triibner. 

This  great  nation  is  found  between  the  rivers  Chinchipe  and 
Pastasa ;  it  is  composed  of  numerous  and  large  tribes,  taking  the 
names  of  the  rivers  on  which  they  live,  as  Moronas,  Pautes,  Za- 
moras,  Gualaquisas,  Upanos,  Pindos,  Pastassas,  Agapicos,  Achuales, 
Cotapassas,  etc.  All  these  speak  the  Jivaro  language,  which  is 
clear,  energetic,  and  harmonious,  and  easy  to  learn.  The  Incas 
of  Peru  tried  in  vain  to  conquer  them ;  the  Spaniards  succeeded 
in  reducing  them,  founding  cities  in  their  country ;  but  a  rising 
on  one  day  in  1599  destroyed  the  work  of  many  years.  Since 
then  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  subdue  them,  but  without 
success.  They  are  active  and  muscular,  have  black  eyes,  small, 
and  very  animated ;  they  show  a  bold  front,  are  bent  nosed,  thin 
lipped,  and  have  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  Many  of  them  are 
wlutish  and  bearded :  it  is  believed  this  whiteness  comes  from 
the  Spanish  women  they  stole  when  they  rebelled  in  1 599.  They 
use  tibe  lance  with  great  dexterity,  and  manage  the  shield 
well 

Although  the  Jivaros  are  of  so  unbending  a  character,  some  of 
the  tribes  approach  the  conquered  settlements,  entering  into  rela- 
tions with  them,  as  has  occurred  in  Canelos,  with  some  of  the 
Jivaros  of  the  Pastassa,  and  they  have  even  learnt  the  Quitu  lan^ 
guage.  Other  tribes  have  crossed  the  Cordillera,  and  have  entered 
the  towns,  seeking  peace  and  trade,  inviting  them  to  open 
roads. 

Mr.  Markham,  in  Expeditions  into  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons, 
p.  166,  Hakluyt  Soc,  1859,  states  that  the  Jivaros  take  a  strong 
emetic  every  morning  in  the  shape  of  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
the  gv^ayusa  (sometimes  called  the  tea-plant),  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  all  undigested  food,  going  to  the  chase  with  an ' 
empty  stomach. 

In  1855,  some  Jivaros  are  reported  to  have  destroyed  the 
ancient  town  of  San  Borja,  and  the  villages  of  Santa  Teresa  and 
Santiago.  See  Samuel  Fritz's  Map,  1707.  Velasco,  Historia  de 
Quito,  iii,  p.  152  ;  ViUavicencio  ;  and  Heraldo  de  lima,  1855. 

i2 
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Conspiracy  of  the  Jivaros.    From  Velasco's  Historia  de  Quito, 
iii,  p.  152,  etc.     Translated  by  W.  R 

In  1599,  the  same  year  the  Araucanos  rose  in  Chile  against 
the  Spaniards,  the  Jivaros  of  Quito  did  the  same.  The  cause  of 
the  terrible  revolt  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  avarice  of  the 
Governor  of  Macas,  who  issued  an  order  that  a  donation  should 
be  given  by  Indians  as  well  as  Spaniards,  so  as  to  celebrate  with 
due  pomp  the  coronation  feasts  of  Philip  III  of  Spain.  This  order 
was  resisted  by  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  ;  the  former,  however, 
resolving  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  feasts  themselves,  though 
it  should  cost  more  than  the  donation.  The  governor  now  pri- 
vately informed  the  Spaniards  that  he  only  expected  each  to  give 
according  to  his  means ;  but  this  was  not  explained,  or  perhaps 
not  intimated,  to  the  Indians. 

The  Macas  and  Huamboyas  submitted  to  the  order ;  but  the 
Jivaros  would  not,  and  were  about  resolving  to  shake  themselves 
off  from  the  Spaniards  and  retire  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Morona.  But  Quirruba,  one  of  their  chiefs,  told  them  such  was 
not  the  way  to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke  of  the  Christians ; 
rather  to  remain  for  the  present,  and  that  he  would  lay  plans 
before  them  for  revenge.  He  advised  first  that  great  secresy  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  secondly  to  collect  even  more  gold  than 
was  required  by  the  governor's  order. 

Quirruba  got  all  the  Jivaros  of  the  Morona  to  join  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  the  Macas  and  Huamboyas  promising  to  assist  in  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Spaniards  in  that  region  on  a  certain  day  and 
hour.  Quirruba  was  to  go  with  a  sufl&cient  force  to  Logrono 
(where  the  said  governor  would  be),  and  other  two  chiefs  were  to 
enter,  one  Sevilla  del  Oro,  the  other  Huamboya,  putting  all  to 
fire  and  sword. 

Twenty  thousand  Indians  under  Quirruba  surrounded  Logrono 
at  midnight ;  a  portion  took  possession  of  the  various  barracks,  so 
that  the  Spanish  soldiers  should  have  no  opportunity  of  assisting 
the  inhabitants.  Quirruba  marched  upon  the  governor's  house, 
taking  with  him  the  gold  the  Indians  had  collected  for  the  coro- 
nation gift.  The  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  now  commenced,  and 
the  governor  was  soon  made  prisoner,  when  he  was  tauntingly 
told  the  moment  had  arrived  to  give  him  the  gold  they  had  col- 
lected. He  was  stripped,  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  and,  whilst 
some  of  the  Indians  were  upbraiding  him,  others  were  melting 
the  gold  in  crucibles.  They  opened  the  governor's  mouth  with  a 
bone,  saying  they  would  now  see  if  he  could  be  satisfied  for  once 
with  gold.  They  now  poured  the  melted  metal  down  his  throat 
until  his  bowels  burst  within  him,  when  they  raised  their  shout 
of  exultation.    This  act  having  been  perpetrated,  the  mom  began 
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to  dawn,  when  by  this  time  every  Spaniard  had  been  killed — 
men,  old  women,  and  children;  the  younger  females  being  re- 
served as  their  prize. 

Before  midday  the  Indians  learnt  that  the  capital,  Sevilla  del 
Oro,  had  not  been  attacked  by  the  Macas,  who  failed  them. 
Quirraba  now  sent  a  large  force  to  attack  Sevilla,  distant  twenty- 
five  leagues.  The  conspiracy  was  only  discovered  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  at  Logrofio.  The  Macas,  fearful  of  sue 
cess,  or  that  they  did  not  dislike  the  Spaniards  as  the  Jivaros 
did,  failed  to  cooperate ;  but  they  did  not  reveal  the  sanguinary 
plans,  and  those  distant  from  the  capital  retired  to  the  forests 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  day. 

It  however  transpired  that  the  Jivaros  Moronas  intended  to 
destroy  Sevilla  and  other  places  on  a  certain  night  (that  night). 
About  nightfall  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Huamboya  (six- 
teen leagues  distant)  arrived  at  Sevilla,  the  others  having  gone 
towards  Riobambo. 

When  the  Jivaros  were  seen  marching  upon  Sevilla  del  Oro, 
the  Spaniards  went  out  to  meet  them.  Terrible  conflicts  and 
slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides ;  when  the  Spaniards  had  to 
retreat  to  the  city,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Indians,  who  set  as  much  of  the  city  on 
fire  as  they  could,  and  at  night  they  retired.  It  was  never  known 
what  had  been  done  in  Mendoza,  for  neither  Spaniard  nor  Indian 
was  found  there.  In  Logrono,  it  is  said,  there  perished  of  the 
Spaniards  12,000.  Sevilla  had  25,000  inhabitants;  one  quarter 
of  these  were  saved,  principally  women  and  children,  but  very 
few  men.  The  Jivaros  nearly  destroyed  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts of  Yaguarzongo  and  Jaen,  Loja  and  Quijos,  and  even  to 
Popayan  this  conspiracy  extended. 

Realde,  the  President  of  the  Audiencia  of  Quito,  sent  an  armed 
force  into  the  Indian  country,  as  did  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Velasco. 
An  armed  expedition  under  the  governor  went  to  Logrono,  where 
they  only  found  heaps  of  ashes  and  unburied  bodies.  The 
Spaniards  went  in  search  of  the  Jivaros  as  far  as  the  river  Paute, 
the  general  rendezvous  of  these  Indians,  but  arriving  there  they 
only  met  with  the  ashes  of  their  temporary  dwellings ;  some  of  the 
Jivaros  having  retired  into  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Yaguar- 
zongo, the  other  into  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  the 
Paute. 

The  Spanish  government  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
punish  the  Indians,  when  a  rich  private  individual  of  Cuenca 
undertook  it.  He  (his  name  is  not  given)  went  with  canoes, 
barcas,  and  rafts  to  Logrono,  where  he  built  a  fort,  in  case  of  a 
retreat  of  his  forces.  He  remained  there  in  command,  whilst  his 
force  descended  the  river.     The  Jivaros  lay  in  ambush,  and  de- 
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stroyed  the  whole  of  the  expedition.  After  six  months,  those 
in  the  fort  at  Logrofio  heard  of  the  extermination  of  their  com- 
panions, when  they  returned  back  to  Cuenca.  The  same  indivi- 
dual went  with  another  expedition  by  the  way  of  Loja,  which 
also  failed  ;  and  in  the  end  he  had  to  beg  for  food  in  the  very 
streets  of  Cuenca.  He  applied  to  the  Court  of  Spain  for  some 
recompense,  which  he  did  not  obtain. 

Another  expedition  was  sent  from  Cuenca  by  land,  when  all 
died  excepting  four. 

The  Bishop  of  Quito  then  suggested  to  the  Jesuits  to  go  as 
missionaries  amongst  the  Jivaros ;  so  in  1633  two  of  the  order 
embarked  with  some  Indians  on  the  Paute,  for  Logrofio, 
which  was  found  only  after  much  search ;  the  ruins  of  the  city 
had  been  covered  with  vegetation  in  the  space  of  thirty-two 
years.  The  Jesuits  now  alone  journeyed  through  the  wilderness 
in  search  of  the  Jivaros,  when  one  of  them  died.  The  other,  after 
two  years  wandering,  arrived  at  Jaen,  his  body  full  of  wounds, 
and  nearly  naked. 

Mr.  0.  0.  Blake  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  fact  that  no 
crania  of  Indians  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  exist  in  any  of  our 
public  collections.  Whilst  we  have  skulls  from  the  Tapengo  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Tapajos  and 
Purus,  no  traces  are  afforded  us  of  remains  from  the  Ucayali,  Maranon,  or 
Pastassa  rivers.  Neither  the  unrivalled  collection  of  the  late  Professor 
Morton  nor  the  College  of  Surgeons'  collection  afford  us  any  evidence  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  skull  of  the  Jivaro  Indians,  or  in  any  of  the  other  tribes 
of  Ecuador.  The  present  specimen  is  therefore  the  first  evidence  which 
has  been  ever  brought  to  Europe.  Unfortunately  it  is  thus  distorted,  and 
gives  no  approximation  as  to  the  normal  state  of  the  head.  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  any  traveller  who  may  visit  Ecuador  to  procure  some 
skulls  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  ethnological 
distinction  prevails  amongst  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  of 
the  Andes.  In  the  Life  of  Aguirre,  recently  translated  by  Mr.  Bollaert  for 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  1861,  Fray  Pedro  Simon  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
Jivaro  tribes,  which,  like  the  Omaguas,  might  hUve  emigrated  from  an 
adjacent  locality  since  the  year  1560. 
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March  4th,  1862. 
John  Ceawfurd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presents. — On  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  by  Dr.  Schvarcz  Gyula 
(in  Hungarian)  ;  and  the  Geology  of  Greece,  by  the  same  (presented  by  the 
Author). — The  Athenaeum,  the  Literary  Gazette,  the  London  Review,  and 
the  London  Medical  Review  (by  the  Proprietors). 


VIIL — On  the  Shell-Mounds  of  Province  Wellesley,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  By  George  Windsee  Earl.  Esq.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  London. 

In  the  month  of  April  1860,  while  ascending  the  Mudah  river, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Province  Wellesley,  I  ob- 
served a  large  coasting  boat  loading  with  lime  at  a  Chinese  esta- 
blishment on  the  British  bank  of  the  river,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  was  informed  by  the  native  officials  who  accom- 
panied me  that  the  lime  had  been  made  from  a  large  collection  of 
shells,  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  river,  and  which  my  inform- 
ants believed  to  be  a  natural  deposit.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain 
further  particulars  at  that  time,  being  on  my  first  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  frontier;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month, of  August 
following  that  I  had  occasion  again  to  visit  the  neighbourhood. 
My  object,  this  time,  was  to  examine  a  canal  or  water-course 
between  the  Leber  Ikan  Mati  Lagoons  and  the  Mudah  river,  ' 
which  had  become  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  Malayan  paddy- 
planters,  whose  land  it  drained;  one  party  charging  the  other 
with  obstructing  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  causing  their  lands 
to  be  flooded.  While  making  my  way  to  the  spot  along  the 
narrow  "binds''  or  ridges  which  divide  the  paddy-fields  into 
small  sections,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  a  dome-shaped  mound  of 
cockle-shells,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  nearly  two  hundred  paces  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  lying  about  five  furlongs  to  the  north 
of  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Leber  Ikan  Mati  Lagoons. 

There  was  a  light  growth  of  elephant-grass  on  the  mound,  that 
only  concealed  the  shells  on  the  spots  where  the  tufts  grew,  leav- 
ing the  interstices  bare  and  exposed.  After  a  long  examination, 
I  could  detect  no  other  than  full-grown  cockle-shells,  from  which 
the  fish  appeared  to  have  been  abstracted  before  they  had  been 
thrown  on  the  heap ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
mound  having  been  formed  by  human  agency.  Indeed,  from  the 
symmetry  of  its  form,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  appearance  of 
antiquity,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  think  that  it  had  been 
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made  within  the  last  fifty  years,  had  not  the  natives  denied  all 
knowledge  of  any  tradition  respecting  its  origin,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  their  belief  that  it  had  been  formed  by  natura 

From  the  summit  of  this  monnd  there  was  a  clear  view  over 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Mudah  river,  which  presented  an  unin- 
terrupted level  except  in  a  north-west  direction,  where  there  was 
a  cluster  of  mounds  apparently  of  larger  size  than  the  one  I  was 
on.  These  were  distant  rather  more  than  a  mile ;  and  it  was 
from  one  of  these,  I  was  informed,  the  Chinese  lime-burners  on 
the  Mudah  river  obtained  their  shells.  The  morass  that  inter- 
vened was  impassable,  or  I  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
inspect  the  interior  of  the  one  that  had  been  opened,  a  gratifica- 
tion I  did  not  enjoy  until  the  3rd  of  the  following  month,  when 
I  went  overland  to  Bindahari  on  the  Mudah  river,  and  there  em- 
barked in  a  boat — this  being  the  only  route  by  which  the  lime- 
kilns were  accessible.  The  kilns  were  two  open  furnaces  close  to 
the  river-side,  and  near  them  was  a  heap  of  cockle-shells,  that 
had  been  brought  to  them  in  carts  drawn  by  buflfalos.  The  shells 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  I  had  seen  on  the  surface  of  the. 
mound  at  Leber  Ikan  Mati,  but  they  were  mostly  in  lumps  or 
clusters,  adhering  together  by  the  crystallization  of  the  lime; 
the  shells  even  which  were  detached,  had  evidently  been  broken 
otf  from  the  mass.  The  clusters  could  easily  be  broken  by  a  blow 
with  a  heavy  stick ;  but  some  adhered  so  closely,  that  the  shell 
itself  was  broken  by  the  blow,  while  the  edges  still  adhered.  The 
road  ran  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south,  over  a  level  plain  of 
loose  sandy  soil,  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  usual  level  of 
high  water  at  spring  tides.  The  mound  from  which  the  shells 
were  brought  was  visible  over  the  top  of  the  brushwood  for  some 
time  before  we  reached  it,  the  distance  from  the  river-side  being 
about  a  mile.  The  cutting  had  been  made  directly  into  its  centre, 
and  about  one-third  of  its  contents,  amounting  to  nearly  two 
thousand  tons,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  had  been 
already  removed.  The  facilities  for  examination  were  therefore 
great :  and  I  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  Chinese  head-man,  who  had  conducted  the  works  from 
their  commencement,  about  four  years  previous  to  my  visit. 

The  road  led  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mound,  the  excavation 
forming  a  kind  of  centre,  with  nearly  precipitous  sides  twenty-five 
feet  high.  The  shells  formed  a  compact  mass  by  means  of  the  crys- 
tallization already  mentioned,  but  masses  were  easily  broken  out 
with  the  pick  or  crowbar.  A  long  examination  of  the  exposed 
surface  did  not  enable  me  to  detect  any  other  shells  than  those 
of  the  edible  cockle,  although  there  was  a  difierence  of  size  in  the 
shells  grouped  together  in  different  parts  of  the  mound,  the 
largest  shells  generally  occurring  in  the  lower  strata.     It  was  not 
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tmtil  I  came  to  examine  the  ddhris  tinder  foot  that  I  could  detect 
any  extraneous  matter  whatever;  but  here  my  search  was  re- 
warded by  finding  a  number  of  pieces  of  red  rock  or  pigment, 
which  had  evidently  been  brought  to  their  present  shapes  by 
human  agency.  The  workmen  assured  me  these  had  not  been 
handled  by  them,  except  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless.  I  also 
found  several  water-worn  quartz  pebbles  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance ;  together  with  a  human  pelvis,  so 
brittle  that  it  broke  in  two  in  my  hand  while  examining  it,  and 
before  I  was  thoroughly  aware  what  substance  it  consisted  of. 
This  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  Chinese  head-man 
whether  any  human  remains  had  been  found  in  the  course  of 
their  operations ;  and  he  replied,  with  some  trepidation,  that 
several  skeletons  had  been  dug  up  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
mound,  at  the  same  spot  in  which  the  stones  were  found,  but 
that  he  had  treated  these  remains  with  great  respect,  having 
placed  them  in  a  large  Martaban  jar,  and,  as  the  Malays  denied 
all  connection  with  them,  he  had  procured  the  services  of  a  priest 
to  perform  religious  ceremonies  over  their  reinterment  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese.  He  then  pointed  out  the  jar,  which  had 
been  deposited  at  the  back  of  the  mound,  near  some  water-holes, 
and  I  at  once  took  possession  of  it,  and,  after  pouring  out  the 
rain-water  with  which  it  was  partly  filled,  dispatched  it  to  the 
boat,  together  with  the  rocks  and  stones  that  I  had  picked  up  in 
the  mound.  These  remains,  together  with  specimens  of  the  con- 
crete and  shells  composing  the  mound,  have  been  forwarded  to 
England  in  a  box  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Napier,  late  of  Singa- 
pore, and  dispatched  on  the  22nd  of  November  last  by  the  ship 
Ceylon  from  Penang.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  human  remains 
are  of  sufficiently  marked  character  to  enable  physiologists  to  de- 
cide as  to  what  race  of  people  they  may  belong  ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
perusal  of  Professor  Owen's  paper  "  On  the  Osteology  and  Denti- 
tion of  the  Natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands"  that  led  me  to  for- 
ward these  remains  to  England,  instead  of  depositing  them  in  a 
local  museum.  I  will  merely  add  a  few  particulars,  which  may 
be  useful  as  collateral  evidence. 

The  name  of  the  locality  in  which  the  mound  is  situated  is 
Guah  Gappah,  a  Malay  term,  the  first  meaning  a  cave  or  pit,  and 
the  other,  Gappah,  being  the  local  name  of  a  cockle,  which  is  still 
abundant  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  two  other  mounds  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  that  I  examined ;  one  of  larger  size, 
although  not  higher,  and  apparently  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
several ;  the  other  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  the 
mound  I  saw  at  Permatang  Ziga  Eingit,  and  which  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  third  of  the  size  of  that  examined  on  this  occasion. 
The  land  for  miles  in  every  direction  is  low  and  uniformly  level, 
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except  in  spots  where  depressions  exists  these  generally  running 
inland  at  right-angles  to  the  sea-shore.  There  are  indications  of 
the  whole  of  this  tract  having  been  covered  by  the  sea  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  when  the  depressions,  which  are  now 
being  rapidly  filled  up  by  natural  accumulations  of  vegetable 
debris,  were  probably  arms  of  the  sea.  The  mounds  may  there- 
fore have  been  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  spots  where 
living  cockles  may  have  existed  in  great  abundance. 

That  these  mounds  have  been  raised  by  human  agency  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  almost  equaUy  certain  that  the  fish 
had  been  removed  from  the  shells  before  they  were  deposited,  as 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  the  two  shells  of  the  same  bivalve  are 
found  in  juxtaposition.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
great  extent  of  the  deposit  (the  mounds  at  Guah  Gappah  alone 
containing  about  twenty  thousand  tons)  lead  to  the  inference 
that  they  were  raised  by  a  numerous  people,  for  whom  shell-fish 
formed  an  important  article  of  food ;  at  the  same  time,  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  shells  at  their  points  of  contact  throughout  the 
mass,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mounds,  aflfords  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  a  comparatively  long  period  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  shells  were  deposited.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  are  Malays  (of  whom  there  are  upwards  of 
forty-five  thousand  in  the  northern  district  of  Province  Wellesley), 
Samsams,  a  race  allied  both  to  the  Malays  and  to  the  Siamese, 
and  who  probably  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  at  the  time 
Mahommedanism  was  first  introduced,  and  lastly  Semangs — a 
diminutive  negro  race — who  now  only  exist  as  scattered  tribes  in 
the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  but  who,  from  the 
names  given  by  Malays  to  several  places  near  the  sea-board,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  widely  distributed  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  Malays  of  the  present  day  have  no  traditions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  shell-mounds.  They  are,  however,  men- 
tioned in  the  Marong  Mahawangsa,  the  Malayan  annals  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kedah  or  Quedah  (to  which  Province  Wellesley  for- 
merly belonged),  but  not  in  terms  calculated  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject.  These  annals,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
which  proved  of  historical  interest,  were  translated  by  the  late 
Colonel  Low,  when  superintendent  of  Province  Wellesley,  and 
published  in  the  third  volume  of  Logan's  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  annalist  makes  repeated  mention  of  the  Hindu 
rajahs,  who  ruled  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Islamism,  making 
collections  of  "  lime  and  shells''  for  the  purpose  of  building  forts 
and  palaces,  which  is  commented  on  by  Colonel  Low,  in  the  notes 
appended  to  the  Annals,  in  terms  so  pertinent  to  the  subject 
under  review,  that  I  will  transcribe  them  here. 

"  We  are  here  informed  by  our  annalist  that  Eaja  Marong  Pho 
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di  Sat  was  laid  or  buried.  Although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  shew,  the  people  of  Kedah  were  at  this  period  wor- 
shippers both  of  Budda  and  Siva,  it  must  still  appear  that  crema- 
tion was  not  practised  The  word  simpan,  or  to  lay,  is  the  word 
used  by  Malays  when  describing  the  burial  of  men  of  high  rank. 
Within  what  were  once  the  precincts  of  the  Hindu  temples,  I 
have,  indeed,  found  indubitable  marks  of  the  practice  of  burning 
the  dead ;  but  I  apprehend  that  these  were  the  ashes  of  priests 
and  persons  who  had  come  from  India  to  settle,  or  zealous  native 
followers  of  the  priests.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  during 
one  of  my  excursions  near  Gunung  Jerrai,*  several  ruins  of  an- 
cient tombs  where  bodies  were  interred ;  and  from  the  size  and 
materials  of  these  tombs,  of  which  the  ruins  were  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  I  conclude  they  may  be  the  mau- 
soleums of  some  of  the  rajas  named  by  our  annalist,  especially  as 
the  sites  correspond  very  closely  with  those  he  describes,  and 
were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  temples  now  in  ruin.  These  tombs 
had  been  built  so  close  to  Sivaic  temples,  that  they  must  have 
been  erected  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism.  The  Malays 
who  were  along  with  me  expressed  their  opinion,  founded  on  cer- 
tain anatomicsd  appearances,  that  the  occupants  of  these  tombs 
were  not  of  the  Malayan  race,  but  were  most  likely  Klings. 

"The  rajas  of  Keda  seem  to  have  been  given  to  locomotion. 
Almost  every  reign  was  followed  by  a  change  in  the  seat  of 
government.  This  will  help  to  account  for  the  want  of  solidity  in 
their  forts.  These,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  existing  ruins,  were 
generally  of  mud ;  and  where  bricks  and  stone  are  used,  these 
were  built  up  without  any  other  cement  than  a  tenacious  clay. 
The  means  of  the  first  rajas,  the  earlier  ones  at  least,  were  doubt- 
less rather  scanty ;  and  all  their  superfluous  money  appears  to 
have  been  lavished  on  religious  edifices — ^which  last,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  them,  were  of  a  simple  form,  and  of  mode- 
rate size,  with  hardly  any  sculpture  to  render  them  imposing.  We 
have  preparations  for  burning  shells  for  lime  frequently  noticed ; 
but  I  have  not  found  any  lime  in  any  of  the  ruins  that  I  have 
excavated,  comprising  all  that  were  of  any  note.  Coral- shells  are 
the  chief  materials  from  which  lime  is  now  made  in  Keda  and 
Pinang  for  architectural  purposes,  although  limestone  abounds  at 
no  great  distance — mounds  of  shells  were  found  by  me  near  these 
sites — ^but  probably  it  was  found  too  expensive  to  use  brick  and 
mortar.''     {Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  ui,  p.  256.) 

The  statement  of  the  annalist  respecting  the  origin  of  the  shell- 
mounds  must  therefore  have  been  an  invention ;   and  it  may 

*  A  mountain  mass  lying  immediately  inland  from  the  present  capital  of 
Kedah,  the  summit  being  called  Kedah  Peak.  The  more  inaccessible  parts 
are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Semangs,  or  Oriental  negros.    G.  W.  E. 
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possibly  have  prevented  Colonel  Low,  who  was  a  zealous  archae- 
ologist, from  more  closely  examining  the  monnds  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  But,  at  least,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  country- 
men of  the  annalist  had  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  which  must 
be  referred  to  a  more  ancient  peopla  The  annalist  mentions  four 
tribes  or  races  as  co-existing  in  the  country  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Islamism — the  Girgassi,  the  Semang,  the  Bila,  and  the 
Sakai ;  the  three  last  exist  under  the  same  name  at  the  present 
day.  Each  of  these  may  have  furnished  its  quota  of  disciples  to 
the  Hindu  priests  and  teachers;  indeed,  the  term  Bila  is  now 
applied  to  those  Semangs  who  have  adopted  somewhat  settled 
habits,  and  may  formerly  have  indicated  the  converts  of  that  race 
to  Hinduism.  The  Sakai  are  a  small  tribe  of  long-haired  people 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  Perah,  and  they  appear  .to  differ  from 
the  other  inhabitants  only  in  being  more  unsettled  in  their  habits, 
and  in  having  been  as  yet  unconverted  to  Islamism.  The  Girgassi 
are  described  in  the  Annals  as  a  comparatively  fair  people,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  under  the  Hindu  rajahs,  and 
with  whom  the  Malays  afterwards  intermarried;  but,  as  the 
name  is  no  longer  known,  they  have  probably  merged  into  the 
present  population.  Of  these,  I  think  that  the  Semangs  are  most 
likely  to  have  been  the  constructors  of  the  mounds,  as  shell-fish 
must  have  been  a  most  important  article  of  food  before  they  were 
forced  inland  from  the  coast.  It  has  also  been  recently  ascer- 
tained that  the  Andaman  Islanders,  who  are  almost  identical  with 
the  Semangs  in  personal  characteristics,  are  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing mounds  of  sea-shells  at  the  present  time,  as  one  was  found  on 
Viper  Island  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  has  been  levelled  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  the  material  being  used  in  making 
roads.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  fiirther  particulars. 
Under  any  circumstance,  the  remains  I  have  sent  home  in  the 
Ceylon  will  afford  the  best  test  upon  this  point,  and  I  shall  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  the  result 
Province  Wellesley,  December  9th,  1861. 

Mr.  Evans  wished  Mr.  Lubbock  had  been  present,  as  he  had  visited  the 
Danish  kjokkenmoddings  last  year  with  Professor  Busk,  and  might  have 
drawn  some  comparison  between  these  curious  refuse- heaps  and  the  shell- 
mounds  described  in  Mr.  Earl's  paper.  From  the  fragments  of  red  rock  met 
with,  and  other  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  these  mounds  had  been  raised 
as  sepulchres  for  the  human  remains  that  occurred  in  them,  or,  if  burials  had 
taken  place,  that  they  were  of  later  date  than  the  shell-deposit ;  for  it  was 
not  likely  that  in  a  site  occupied  by  families  of  living  individuals  the  latter 
should  bury  their  dead  amongst  the  refuse  of  their  houses.  The  mounds  of 
Denmark  were  best  known  in  this  country  from  the  admirable  description  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Natural  History  Review;  but  these  "kitchen- 
moddings",  which  were  the  accumulations  of  the  refuse  thrown  out  from 
the  habitations  of  the  early  Danish  inhabitants  of  the  Stone  Period,  con- 
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tamed  not  only  cockle,  mussel,  and  oyster  shells,  but  also  those  of  nassa 
and  whelk,  commingled  with  which  were  fragments  and  pieces  of  bones,  the 
latter  haying  often  been  broken  to  get  at  the  marrow.  With  this  refuse, 
stone  and  flint  implements,  flint  flakes,  and  rude  axes  were  found ;  but  these 
latter  difiered  from  the  fossil  flint  implements  of  the  Drift  Period  in  their 
form  and  character.  Professor  Worsaae  diyides  the  Danish  Stone  Period 
into  two  ages ;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  in  respect  to  these  kjdkkenmdd- 
dings,  that,  with  the  bones,  those  of  the  caperkailzie,  which  feeds  on  pine- 
shoots,  were  often  met  with,  so  that  it  was  to  the  '^  Pine  Forest  Period"  of 
that  country  that  the  kjdkkenmdddings  were  to  be  most  probably  assigned. 
The  date  afforded  by  the  accumulations  of  peat-beds  in  Denmark,  composed 
successiyely  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  yast  an- 
tiquity of  the  Danish  early  Stone  Period. 

Mr.  St.  John  said  that,  as  the  natiye  houses  were  built  on  posts  which 
varied  in  height  from  eight  to  forty  feet,  it  was  not  difficult  to  account  for 
tkoee  shell-heaps  rising  to  the  height  stated  by  Mr.  Earl,  as  the  natives 
would  not  be  tossing  up  the  shells,  but  rather  throwing  them  down  from 
their  lofty  verandahs. 

Mr.  Maoris  said  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
human  remains  found  in  these  Malayan  shell-mounds  belonged  to  a  large 
or  a  small  race ;  and  whether  such  race  to  which  they  belonged  was  still 
existing  in  the  district.  He  thought  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  human 
relics  as  yet  met  with,  tended  towards  the  idea  that  the  primitive  men 
possessed  distinctive  osteological  characters,  and  that  they  had  wide  geo- 
graphical ranges.  He  thought — unless  these  should  prove  to  be  of  one  of 
the  ordinary  Malay  races — a  comparison  of  them  should  be  made  with 
European  and  American  relics  of  seemingly  the  same  age.  Upon  the  sup- 
position of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  race,  we  should  look  for  greater 
identity  of  character  in  the  primitive  races,  however  far  apart  they  might 
be  in  geographical  distribution. 

Mr.  Luke  Bubkb  said  that  the  refuse-heaps,  with  which  these  shell- 
Hiounds  had  been  compared,  were  mere  rude  masses  thrown  confusedly 
together,  and  formed  of  things  tossed  out  of  the  way  in  the  easiest  manner 
Possible.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  had  regular  mounds,  and,  what  was 
Uiore  singular,  interments  connected  with  them.  Nor  did  it  at  all  follow 
that,  because  these  mounds  occurred  on  the  borders  of  a  sea  or  lake,  we 
^ere  justified  in  inferring  that  they  had  no  other  object  than  that  of 
enabling  the  people  to  put  the  refuse  of  their  meals  out  of  their  way.  He 
t'emarked  that  there  were  some  curious  points  of  analogy  between  these 
aheU-mounds  and  the  earth  mounds  of  other  regions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  question  whether 
these  province  Wellesley  mounds  had  not  been  raised  for  burial  purposes,  or 
whether  they  might  not  even  have  had  a  religious  value.  Our  actually 
finding  them  used  as  burial-places,  did  not  by  any  means  prove  them  to  have 
been  originally  meant  for  such ;  since  we  bury  in  our  churches,  though  we 
never  build  churches  for  sepulchral  purposes.  In  like  manner,  the  mere 
fact  of  finding  great  pyramids,  gigantic  mounds,  cromlechs,  and  the  like 
representations  of  vast  primaeval  labours,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
d^,  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  original  destination  of  these  monu- 
ments was  sepulchral.  On  the  contrary,  such  marks  are  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion with  sepulchral  expenditure  in  known  times;  nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  any  people  will  lavish  on  the  tombs  of  their  kings  or  chiefs 
labour  and  resources  equal  to,  or  even  more  vast  than,  any  which  they 
expend  on  the  temples,  altars,  or  shrines  of  their  gods,  or  on  works  of 
national  defence  or  utility. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  that  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  there  was  a  large  number  of 
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possibly  have  prevented  Colonel  Low,  who  was  a  zealons  archae- 
ologist, from  more  closely  examining  the  mounds  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  But,  at  least,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  country- 
men of  the  annalist  had  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  which  must 
be  referred  to  a  more  ancient  people.  The  annalist  mentions  four 
tribes  or  races  as  co-existing  in  the  country  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Islamism — the  Girgassi,  the  Semang,  the  Bila,  and  the 
Sakai ;  the  three  last  exist  under  the  same  name  at  the  present 
day.  Each  of  these  may  have  famished  its  quota  of  disciples  to 
the  Hindu  priests  and  teachers;  indeed,  the  term  Bila  is  now 
applied  to  those  Semangs  who  have  adopted  somewhat  settled 
habits,  and  may  formerly  have  indicated  the  converts  of  that  race 
to  Hinduism.  The  Sakai  are  a  small  tribe  of  long-haired  people 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  Perah,  and  they  appear  _to  differ  from 
the  other  inhabitants  only  in  being  more  unsettled  in  their  habits, 
and  in  having  been  as  yet  unconverted  to  Islamism.  The  Girgassi 
are  described  in  the  Annals  as  a  comparatively  fair  people,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  under  the  Hindu  rajahs,  and 
with  whom  the  Malays  afterwards  intermarried;  but,  as  the 
name  is  no  longer  known,  they  have  probably  merged  into  the 
present  population.  Of  these,  I  think  that  the  Semangs  are  most 
likely  to  have  been  the  constructors  of  the  mounds,  as  shell-fish 
must  have  been  a  most  important  article  of  food  before  they  were 
forced  inland  from  the  coast.  It  has  also  been  recently  ascer- 
tained that  the  Andaman  Islanders,  who  are  almost  identical  with 
the  Semangs  in  personal  characteristics,  are  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing mounds  of  sea-shells  at  the  present  time,  as  one  was  found  on 
Viper  Island  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  has  been  levelled  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  the  material  being  used  in  making 
roads.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  further  particulars. 
Under  any  circumstance,  the  remains  I  have  sent  home  in  the 
Ceylon  will  afford  the  best  test  upon  this  point,  and  I  shall  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  the  result. 
ProYince  WeUesley,  December  9th,  1861. 

Mr.  Evans  wished  Mr.  Lubbock  had  been  present,  as  he  had  yisited  the 
Danish  kjokkenmoddings  last  year  with  Professor  Busk,  and  might  have 
drawn  some  comparison  between  these  curious  refuse- heaps  and  the  shell- 
mounds  described  in  Mr.  Earl's  paper.  From  the  fragments  of  red  rock  met 
with,  and  other  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  these  mounds  had  been  raised 
as  sepulchres  for  the  human  remains  that  occurred  in  them,  or,  if  burials  had 
taken  place,  that  they  were  of  later  date  than  the  shell-deposit ;  for  it  was 
not  likely  that  in  a  site  occupied  by  families  of  living  individuals  the  latter 
should  bury  their  dead  amongst  the  refuse  of  their  houses.  The  mounds  of 
Denmark  were  best  known  in  this  country  from  the  admirable  description  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Natural  Huiory  Review ;  but  these  "  kitchen- 
moddings",  which  were  the  accumulations  of  the  refuse  thrown  out  from 
the  habitations  of  the  early  Danish  inhabitants  of  the  Stone  Period,  con- 
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tained  not  only  cockle,  mussel,  and  oyster  shells,  but  also  those  of  nassa 
and  whelk,  commingled  with  which  were  fragments  and  pieces  of  bones,  the 
latter  having  often  been  broken  to  get  at  the  marrow.  With  this  refuse, 
stone  and  flint  implements,  flint  flakes,  and  rude  axes  were  found ;  but  these 
latter  differed  from  the  fossil  flint  implements  of  the  Drift  Period  in  their 
form  and  character.  Professor  Worsaae  divides  the  Danish  Stone  Period 
into  two  ages ;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  in  respect  to  these  kj5kkenm5d- 
dings,  that,  with  the  bones,  those  of  the  caperkailzie,  which  feeds  on  pine- 
shoots,  were  often  met  with,  so  that  it  was  to  the  '^  Pine  Forest  Period  '*  of 
that  country  that  the  kjokhenmdddings  were  to  be  most  probably  assigned. 
The  date  afforded  by  the  accumulations  of  peat-beds  in  Denmark,  composed 
successively  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  vast  an- 
tiquity of  the  Danish  early  Stone  Period. 

Mr.  St.  John  said  that,  as  the  native  houses  were  built  on  posts  which 
varied  in  height  from  eight  to  forty  feet,  it  was  not  difficult  to  account  for 
those  shell-heaps  rising  to  the  height  stated  by  Mr.  Earl,  as  the  natives 
would  not  be  tossing  up  the  shells,  but  rather  throwing  them  down  from 
their  lofty  verandahs. 

Mr.  Maokib  said  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
human  remains  found  in  these  Malayan  shell-mounds  belonged  to  a  large 
or  a  small  race ;  and  whether  such  race  to  which  they  belonged  was  still 
existing  in  the  district.  He  thought  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  human 
relics  as  yet  met  with,  tended  towards  the  idea  that  the  primitive  men 
possessed  distinctive  osteological  characters,  and  that  they  had  wide  geo- 
graphical ranges.  He  thought — unless  these  should  prove  to  be  of  one  of 
the  ordinary  Malay  races — ^a  comparison  of  them  should  be  made  with 
European  and  American  relics  of  seemingly  the  same  age.  Upon  the  sup- 
position of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  race,  we  should  look  for  greater 
identity  of  character  in  the  primitive  races,  however  far  apart  they  might 
be  in  geographical  distribution. 

Mr.  Luke  Bubke  said  that  the  refuse-heaps,  with  which  these  shell- 
mounds  had  been  compared,  were  mere  rude  masses  thrown  confusedly 
together,  and  formed  of  things  tossed  out  of  the  way  in  the  easiest  manner 
possible.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  had  regular  mounds,  and,  what  was 
more  singular,  interments  connected  with  them.  Nor  did  it  at  all  follow 
that,  because  these  mounds  occurred  on  the  borders  of  a  sea  or  lake,  we 
were  justified  in  inferring  that  they  had  no  other  object  than  that  of 
enabling  the  people  to  put  the  refuse  of  their  meals  out  of  their  way.  He 
remarked  that  there  were  some  curious  points  of  analogy  between  these 
shell -mounds  and  the  earth  mounds  of  other  regions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  question  whether 
these  province  Wellesley  mounds  had  not  been  raised  for  burial  purposes,  or 
whether  they  might  not  even  have  had  a  religious  value.  Our  actually 
finding  them  used  as  burial-places,  did  not  by  any  means  prove  them  to  have 
been  originally  meant  for  such ;  since  we  bury  in  our  churches,  though  we 
never  build  churches  for  sepulchral  purposes.  In  like  manner,  the  mere 
fact  of  finding  great  pyramids,  gigantic  mounds,  cromlechs,  and  the  like 
representations  of  vast  primaeval  labours,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  original  destination  of  these  monu- 
ments was  sepulchral.  On  the  contrary,  such  marks  are  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion with  sepulchral  expenditure  in  known  times;  nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  any  people  will  lavish  on  the  tombs  of  their  kings  or  chiefs 
labour  and  resources  equal  to,  or  even  more  vast  than,  any  which  they 
expend  on  the  temples,  altars,  or  shrines  of  their  gods,  or  on  works  of 
national  defence  or  utility. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  that  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  there  was  a  large  number  of 
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beds  of  gnathon  shells,  which  had  doubtless  resulted  from  the  refuse  shells 
thrown  into  heaps  by  the  aboriginal  population.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
their  human  origin,  as  marks  of  fire,  remains  of  feasts,  and  human  bones 
had  been  found  with  them.  The  antiquity  of  the  shell-mounds  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  might  perhaps  be  estimated  by  the  distance  from  the  shell- 
mounds  at  which  the  living  species  now  exist.  It  is  most  likely  those  shells 
had  been  accumulated  by  human  agency,  very  near  to  the  position  in  which 
they  were  found  in  a  natural  state.  Rude  people  had  not  the  means  of 
taking  large  quantities  of  food  far  into  the  interior  of  their  country.  Fish 
from  the  coast  was  sometimes  carried  up  rivers  into  the  interior  by  canoes ; 
but,  when  these  did  not  exist,  the  natives  came  to  the  coast  when  they 
required  the  food  found  there.  He  thought  that  geology  was  destined  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  antiquity  of  these  mounds,  by  assigning  the  pro- 
bable rate  per  century  at  which  the  sea  had  receded  from  given  points. 
Such  shell-mounds  were  found  all  over  the  world,  from  the  Shetland 
Islands  to  Australia :  but  he  believed  there  had  been  none  found  so  far  in 
the  interior  of  a  country  as  those  found  some  fifty  miles  above  the  town  of 
Mobile.  The  mounds  are  there  found  covered  by  one  or  two  feet  of  mould, 
with  trees  growing  on  them.  He  thought  the  contents  of  these  mounds 
could  alone  decide  their  object,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  formed. 
Dr.  HoDOKiN  thought  the  paper  contained  a  variety  of  interesting  matter. 
Collections  of  shells  might  be  perfectly  natural.  On  the  shores  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  we  may  at  some  seasons  find  the  shells  of  the  Solen  siliqua  strewed 
in  great  profusion ;  and  in  Sufiblk  there  are  immense  beds  of  shells,  which 
are  brought  to  town  and  distributed  over  the  ^footpaths  in  our  parks. 
Mounds  such  as  have  now  been  described  might  therefore  be  the  work  of 
nature,  and  not  of  man.  In  some  cases,  it  is  clear  the  molluscs  had  been 
collected  for  food.  The  implements  belonging  to  a  shell-fish  eating  people 
would  probably  be  low  in  art,  for  such  a  diet  was  a  mark  of  their  lowness  of 
civilization,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  would  generally  be  correct ; 
but  our  own  experience,  in  the  case  of  oysters,  shows  that  it  is  not  always 
reliably  so,  as  they  are  eaten  in  large  quantities  by  the  most  civilized,  and 
have  always  been  a  favourite  food.  Nor  must  we  carry  the  associated  de- 
duction too  far  in  respect  to  the  stone  implements.  We  do  not  use  our 
best  instruments  for  opening  oysters ;  and  ancient  races,  possessed  of  better 
knives,  might  still  use  their  commoner  flint  implements,  or  might  even  ex- 
temporize them  for  such  rough  purposes,  as  boys  use  stones  to  get  at  the 
kernels  of  stoned  fruit.  If  the  mounds  were  merely  the  refuse  shells  after 
their  contents  were  eaten,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  they  were  thrown 
together  into  mounds,  the  size  of  which  would  excite  surprise,  if  we  did  not 
see  the  same  thing  done  elsewhere.  Monte  Testaceo,  near  Rome,  is  an 
example  of  an  enormous  collection  of  broken  pottery.  There  was  a  foolish 
tradition  that  the  fragments  are  the  remains  of  the  vessels  in  which  foreign 
poison  had  been  brought  for  the  Roman  ladies  to  poison  their  husbands. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mound  is  merely  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  spoilt  vessels,  though  it  forms  a  hill  almost  entirely  excavated 
for  extensive  cellars  containing  excellent  wine.  Near  the  Jafia  gate  of 
Jerusalem  there  are  two  very  considerable  mounds  consisting  entirely  of 
ashes,  thought  to  be  those  cast  out  from  the  temple  after  the  daily^acrifices. 
But  why  were  they  accumulated  in  one  place  ?  As  the  Malayan  shell- 
mounds  are  now  used  for  lime,  so  these  ash- heaps  may  at  some  future  time 
be  put  to  use  to  supply  phosphate  of  lime  for  manure.  At  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Lydia,  and  Heliopolis,  we  see  examples  of  large  mounds  containing  abund- 
ance of  broken  fragments.  Thus  refuse  matter  is  commonly  thjrown  up 
into  mounds,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  such  mounds  being  subse- 
quently used  for  sepulture ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  used  for 
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that  purpose  by  those  who  made  them.  When  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  he 
was  shewn  by  the  Consul,  M.  Fynn,  a  portion  of  a  great  mass  of  shells 
brought  from  a  part  of  the  coast  where  the  dyeing  of  purple  was  practised, 
in  which  the  murex  was  employed ;  but,  on  examination,  the  shells  of  this 
mass  did  not  prove  to  be  of  the  identical  species.  The  shells  in  this  heap 
were,  it  may  be  observed,  cemented  together  into  a  solid  breccia  by  water 
containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  All  such  facts  are  interesting, 
but  we  must  not  press  them  too  far.  If  these  heaps  be  not  carted  away  for 
lime,  they  would  prove  to  be  amongst  the  most  lasting  monuments  for  the 
archseologist.  From  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  animal  matter  remain- 
ing in  these  collections,  we  cannot  judge  of  their  age;  for  bones  placed  in 
a  porous  bed,  through  which  water  could  freely  pass,  would  have  their  gela- 
tinous portion  washed  out  in  a  few  years,  by  a  process  somewhat  like  that 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  director  of  the  French  Mint,  M.  D'Arcet, 
for  the  extraction  of  gelatine  for  culinary  purposes.  He  had  recently  read 
in  a  French  journal  an  account  of  the  examination  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  some  bones  1100  years  in  age,  from  which  the  author  attempted  to 
make  out  rules  for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  such  relics,  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  gelatine  remaining  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Any  such  conclusions  must  be  liable  to  great  inaccuracy, 
from  the  very  various  influences  of  this  kind  to  which  the  specimens  had 
been  exposed.  Some  years  ago,  a  party  of  geologists  had  placed  before 
them  a  jelly  made  with  gelatine  extracted  from  bones  from  the  Kirkdale 
cavern,  or  from  a  similar  source,  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  those  examined 
by  the  French  chemist,  who  suggested  this  mode  of  ascertaining  their 
date. 

Mr.  Eyans  said  that  the  mounds  in  Denmark  were  not  so  symmetrical, 
but  run  together  as  if  the  huts  had  been  built  in  a  circle,  and,  in  some 
cases,  as  if  there  had  been  a  hut  in  the  middle,  and  the  refuse  had  been 
thrown  up  as  a  defence.  The  materials  were  only  slightly  coherent,  and 
presented  a  regular  slope  like  shot-piles.  In  the  course  of  ages,  the  winds 
and  weather  might  have  taken  off  the  angles  and  irregularities,  and  thus 
their  symmetrical  shapes  might  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  design  as  of 
circumstances.  Again,  the  ground-area  of  the  heap  might  have  been 
restricted,  and  therefore  such  mounds  might  attain  their  great  elevation  by 
the  space  over  which  the  refuse  had  to  be  shot  being  limited.  Another 
point  in  the  antiquity  of  the  kjokkenmoddings  was,  that  no  implements  of 
any  kind,  except  those  of  rude  manufacture,  were  found.  Had  the  polished 
implements  been  in  use  at  the  time  when  these-  heaps  were  being  accumu- 
lated, there  was  every  probability  that  some  trace  of  them  would  have  been 
to  be  found  in  the  heaps.  None,  however,  had  yet  been  found ;  and,  though  the 
evidence  was  of  a  purely  negative  character,  it  carried  great  weight  with  it, 
and  afforded  a  strong  presumption  that  these  refuse-heaps  were  of  earlier 
date  than  the  ground  cells  of  the  so-called  "  Stone  Period". 

Mr.  Spencrb  St.  John,  when  passing  shortly  since  through  Province 
Wellesley,  had  had  these  relics  shewn  to  him  by  Mr.  Earl.  There  was  no 
doubt  these  portions  of  skeletons  were  very  ancient.  There  were  no  entire 
skulls  ;  all  the  fragments  that  had  been  found  were  portions  of  the  top  of 
the  crania.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Evans  that  the  burials  had  taken  place 
after  the  deposit  of  the  shells.  Great  mounds  of  shells  were  thrown  up  by 
the  pearl-fishers  in  the  vicinities  of  the  town  of  Brunei,  which  at  one  time 
might  almost  have  vied  in  size  with  those  of  Province  Wellesley.  He  had 
seen  cockle-heaps  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  districts  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast,  but  within  the  influence  of  the  tides. 

Mr.  White  said  that  he  had  often  observed  the  shell-banks  on  some  parts 
of  the  sea-shore  of  Province  Wellesley,  and  that  they  consisted  almost 
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entirely  of  one  kind  of  shelL  These  shells  were  used  for  making  lime  for 
building  purposes,  and  occasionally  for  manure.  The  physical  character  of 
the  province,  in  its  general  aspect,  was  that  of  an  extensive  alluvial  plain, 
spread  out  between  the  central  mountains  (the  backbone  of  the  iMalay  penin- 
sula) and  the  sea-shore,  and  formed  by  the  deposit  from  the  numerous  rivers 
flowing  from  these  mountains.  This  plain  was  intersected  by  ridges  of  sand, 
generally  parallel  with  the  sea-shore,  and  which  must  at  one  time  have  formed 
a  portion  of  the  shore ;  and  it  is  on  some  of  these  ridges  that  the  shell- 
mounds  exist,  as  described  in  Mr.  Earl's  paper.  These  sand-reefs  were  now 
used  by  the  Malays  as  sites  for  their  villages.  Portions  of  them,  or  isolated 
reefs,  were  set  apart  as  places  of  burial ;  and  the  low-lying  spaces  inter- 
vening between  them  were  under  rice  cultivation.  His  impression  was, 
that  the  shell -mounds  were  originally  a  natural  formation  by  the  growth 
and  decay  of  animal  life,  and  had  probably  been  increased  to  some  extent 
by  the  action  of  the  tides  ;  and  that  the  Samangs  or  aborigines  (precursors 
of  the  Malays  in  the  occupation  of  the  Malay  peninsula)  having  fixed  their 
residences  upon  or  near  them,  had,  at  a  few  places,  raised  them  to  their 
present  height  by  heaping  up  the  refuse  shells  of  their  food.  On  the  coast 
of  British  Guiana  there  were  occasionally  extensive  banks  of  shells,  which 
were  brought  and  carried  away  by  the  tides.  These  shells  had  been  found 
of  great  value  to  the  sugar  factories,  as  manure  for  the  land ;  and  he  had 
frequently  met  with  them  at  considerable  distances  from  the  sea-shore,  in 
strata  intermixed  with  sand  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
depth.  The  shells  which  he  had  seen  in  Province  Wellesley  were  almost 
entirely  of  a  kind  of  mussel.  Living  shells  of  the  same  kind  were  still 
found  there,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  were  used  as  food  by  the 
Malays.  The  diminution  in  their  numbers  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
increasing  freshness  of  the  sea-water,  in  the  narrowmg  space  between  the 
shore  of  Province  Wellesley  and  the  opposite  island  of  Penang. 

Mr.  MiLLiGAN  remarked  that  shell-mounds  were  of  two  sorts.  Shell- 
beaches,  which  fell  under  the  domain  of  the  geologist ;  and  shell -mounds 
proper,  formed  by  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Shell-beaches  were  usually  not 
far  from  the  shore.  In  Tasmania  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  elevation  of 
the  land  had  left  a  succession  of  terraces  ;  one  about  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet 
above  present  high-water  mark  yields  thick  beds  of  shells,  now  quarried  out 
and  burned  for  lime,  chiefly  of  a  pectunculus  still  extant  in  the  sea  below. 
On  the  soft  sunny  sides  of  river-banks,  and  by  the  grassj  margins  of  springs 
of  water  near  the  sea,  heaps  of  shells  occurred  under  conditions  which 
stamped  them  as  the  feeding  places  of  the  aborigines.  A  main  feature  of 
difierence  between  shell-mounds  proper  and  shell-beaches  was,  that  in  the 
former  the  shells  had  all  undergone  the  process  of  roasting,  and  he  had 
accordingly  observed  that  they  had  gone  fast  to  decay.  When  the  refuse- 
mounds  consisted  of  oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  and  other  bivalves,  flint-knives 
were  usually  found  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  food  had  been 
derived  from  univalves,  round  stones  of  diflerent  sizes  were  met  with — one, 
the  larger,  on  which  thev  broke  the  shells,  the  other  and  smaller  having 
formed  the  hammer  with  which  they  broke  them.  The  aborigines  had 
assured  him  that  these  stones  and  flint  implements  would  always  be  met 
with  in  such  mounds  ;  and,  upon  examination,  he  had  found  it  so.  Bones 
would  also  probably  be  found  in  artificial  shell-mounds ;  as  it  was  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  aborigines  would  live  on  shell-fish  alone,  in  a 
country  where  kangaroo,  wallaby,  opossums,  wombats,  and  other  animals 
are  abundant.  Accordingly  their  custom  was  to  sojourn  chiefly  in  the 
interior,  and  only  occasionally,  by  way  of  variety,  to  visit  the  sea-coast, 
whence  they  would  make  hunting  excur6ions  inland,  carrying  back  to  the 
scene  of  their  feasts  on  the  sea-shore  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  thus,  of 
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course,  mingling  bones  with  the  exuvisD  of  the  shell-fish  on  which  they  fed. 
The  character  of  the  instruments  they  used  would  doubtless  be  good  evi- 
dence of  their  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Napieb  said  that  he  had  not  formed  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  mounds.  They  might  have  been  originally  raised  as  sepul- 
ohral  monuments,  but  the  nature  of  the  materials  seemed  to  militate 
against  the  idea  of  their  being  suhseauerUly  used  for  that  purpose.  With 
respect  to  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  St.  John,  that  the  mounds  were  formed 
by  the  shells  of  the  cockle,  consumed  by  former  native  inhabitants,  being 
thrown  from  their  houses  as  eaten,  he  would  observe,  that  Mr.  Earl  de- 
scribed the  excavated  mound  entered  by  him  as  twenty-five  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  sixty  yards,  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  dimensions  which 
seemed  opposed  to  such  an  origin ;  and,  in  adopting  that  view,  Mr.  St.  John 
had  probably  in  mind  the  houses  of  the  Borneo  Dyaks,  with  which  he  was 
so  familiar,  and  which  were  sometimes  raised  on  posts  forty  feet  high; 
whereas  it  was  not  known  that  any  natives  of  the  coasts  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula  had  raised  their  houses  on  posts  over  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 
He  differed,  also,  from  Mr.  White,  in  regarding  these  mounds  as  in  part 
casually,  and  in  part  sea-formed.  If  the  sea  were  an  agent  in  their  forma- 
tion, the  soil  surrounding  the  mounds  would  bear  ample  evidence  of  that 
circumstance,  and  the  mounds  themselves  would  contain  quantities  of  sand 
and  silt  mixed  up  with  the  shells ;  which  Mr.  Earl  seems  to  negative  the 
existence  of,  in  describing  the  mound  as  formed  of  a  crystallized  mass  of 
the  cockle-shell,  which  was  broken  into  by  the  picks.  On  the  whole,  he 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  mounds  as  of  designed  formation,  though  the 
admixture  of  human  bones  might  be  accidental. 

Mr.  Gull.  Mr.  Johnson  has  mentioned  the  possibility  of  these  shell- 
mounds  being  the  work  of  the  Ichthyophagi  of  the  Indian  annals.  I  wish 
to  ask  about  these  annals.  In  what  language  are  these  said  annals  written  ? 
Will  Mr.  Johnson  give  his  authority  that  a  tribe  is  spoken  of  designated 
as  fish-eaters  in  Indian  annals  ?  Will  he  give  his  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Indian  annals  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  was  long  since  he  had  read  the  work  referred 
to ;  but  the  statement  he  had  made  was  upon  its  authority,  not  his  own 
researches. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  he  had  some  recollection  of  papers  in  the  early 
Tolumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  by  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Lieut-Colonel 
Welford.  The  Colonel  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  but  a  confuseiT  and 
inconsequential  writer,  and  no  one  could  well  say  what  conclusions  he  came 
to.  He  was  not  now  considered,  that  he  was  aware,  an  authority  on  any  Orien- 
tal question.  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  better  opinion  of  Col.  Welford  than  he  had. 
The  ship  Ceylon  was  on  her  way  to  this  country  with  the  relics,  and  would  no 
doubt  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  month.  There  would  then  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them  carefully.  As  to  whether  they  were  of  a  small 
race  or  not,  there  were  at  present  only  two  races  on  the  peninsula — the 
S&mangs,  some  four  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  the  Malays,  six  inches 
taller.  If  the  bones  were  in  good  preservation,  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  at 
once  to  which  of  these  they  belonged.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the 
mounds  were  of  the  nature  of  the  kj6kkenm5ddings,  or  refuse  shell-heaps  of 
Denmark.  He  believed  with  Mr.  St.  John,  that  the  piles  of  the  Swiss  lake 
houses  might  be  fifteen  or  twenty,  and,  if  in  deep  water,  even  as  much  as 
forty  feet  long.  He  had  never  seen  them  less  than  ten  feet.  The  shell - 
mounds  referred  to  in  the  paper  should  be  far  more  minutely  examined. 
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IX. — Remarks  on  Buschmann's  Researches  in  North  American 
Philology,    By  Edwaed  B.  Tyloe. 

The  first  volume  of  Buschmann's  great  work,  entitled  Spieren 
der  Aztekischen  Sprache  im  Nordlichen  Mecdco,  &c.,  was  pub- 
lished in  1859,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  sup- 
plementary parts.  The  whole  work,  now  nearly,  if  not  quite 
complete,  forms  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  languages  of  the 
western  half  of  North  America. 

Some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Buschmann's  investigations  are  of 
great  interest  to  ethnologists,  and  of  these  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  give  some  account. 

In  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin's  map  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  accompanies  his  synopsis,  printed  in  voL  ii  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (J  886)  the 
eastern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  North  American  continent 
are  carefully  mapped  out.  The  Esquimaux  family  extends  from 
the  north-east  to  the  north-west,  forming  a  narrow  strip  along 
habitable  parts  of  the  coast  line,  and  reaching  across  Behring 
Straits  into  Asia,  as  was  shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  authors  of 
the  MithridaieSy  in  1816.  South  of  the  Esquimaux,  two  great 
families  are  represented  as  dividing  the  continent  down  to  about 
the  level  of  the  American  lakes,  the  Algonquin  or  Delaware  on 
the  east,  the  Athapascan  towards  the  west,  but  not  reaching  so 
far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  South  of  the  Athapascan,  the  Black 
Feet  form  another  family  of  smaller  extent,  and  a  number  of 
families,  the  Sioux,  Iroquois,  Cherokees,  etc.,  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  continent. 

Since  the  publication  of  Gallatin's  map,  the  area  of  the  Atha- 
pascan family  has  been  much  extended.  Mr.  William  W.  Turner 
added  to  it  the  Apachs,  inhabiting  New  Mexico,  with  whom  are 
to  be  classed  other  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  district,  the 
Navajos,  Xicarillas,  etc.,  while  Mr.  Buschmann  himself  has 
brought  into  it  a  number  of  tribes  in  north-western  America.  As 
laid  down  by  Buschmann,  it  forms  an  enormous  triangle  stretching 
from  the  Inkilik  and  Inkalit  tribes  of  Norton's  Sound  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  on  the  west,  nearly 
to  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  east,  and  south  into  the  territory  of  the 
Apaches  and  Navajos  in  New  Mexico,  a  space  which  may  be 
roughly  compared  to  a  triangle,  extending  from  Iceland  to  Mos- 
cow, and  terminating  southwards  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 

Buschmann's  Systematic  Vocabulary  of,  the  Athapascan  Lan- 
guages (I860),  comprises  no  less  than  twenty-four,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  at  p.  544.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  are :  in 
Gallatin's  old  Athapascan  district,  the  Chepewyans,  Dog-ribs, 
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Beavers,  Loucheux,  Sussees,  Carriers,  etc. ;  in  the  north-west,  the 
Inkilik,  Inkalit,  Kinai,  Ugalyachmutzi,  etc. ;  and  in  northern 
Mexico  the  Apaches,  Navajos,  Xicarillas,  etc.  The  language  of 
the  Koluches,  in  Russian  America,  has  many  words  in  common 
With  some  of  the  Athapascan  languages,  and  is,  therefore,  often 
referred  to ;  but  Buschmann  considers  it  to  be  originally  inde- 
pendent. 

South  of  the  Athapascan  family,  but  over-lapping  it  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  lies  Buschmann's 
Sonora  family.  As  early  as  1645,  father  Ribas  asserted,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  languages  of  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  con- 
tained Aztec  analogies,  both  in  words  and  grammar;  and  in  1816 
the  authors  of  the  Mithridates  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  as 
regards  the  Cora  and  Tarahumara  languages,  by  the  publication 
of  lists  of  compared  words.  Following  up  the  investigation  with 
better  materials  and  superior  technical  knowledge,  Buschmann 
added  to  these  two,  two  other  languages  of  the  same  district,  the 
Zepequana  and  Cahita,  giving  the  group  thus  formed,  the  name 
of  the  Sonora  family  (Sonorische  Sprachstamm),  from  the 
Mexican  province  of  Sonora,  in  or  near  which  the  tribes  speak- 
ing these  languages  were  located. 

The  Tarahumaras  were  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in 
1614.  They  were  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  disposition,  were 
easily  converted  to  Christianity,  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
returned  to  their  old  superstitions.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  dead  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  with 
provisions  for  their  journey,  and  of  burning  the  houses  the 
deceased  had  lived  in.  The  author  who  gives  this  account 
(Alcedo),  says,  however,  rather  inconsistently,  that  they  dwelt  in 
great  caves.  They  lived  in  continual  fear  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Tepeguanas,  who  were  a  fierce  race  living  in  huts.  These  Tepe- 
guanas,  who  also  belong  to  the  Sonora  family,  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  relapsed  shortly  afterwards  and  murdered  two 
hundred  Spaniards  who  had  settled  among  them. 

The  wild  mountainous  country  of  the  Coras  was  never  visited 
by  white  men  till  1718,  and  the  Spaniards  found  there,  in  a 
cavern,  an  idol  and  a  place  for  offering  human  sacrifices,  and  they 
conveyed  the  idol  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  burnt  it  with  all  due 
solemnity  in  the  square  of  the  Inquisition. 

Taking  these  four  languages  as  a  basis,  and  guided  in  his 
researches  by  the  occurrence  of  words  resembling  the  Aztec,  Mr. 
Buschmann  added  to  the  Sonora  family  a  number  of  other 
languages,  the  Tubar,  Hiaqui,  Eudev^,  and  Opata,  in  Sonora,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  which  require  no  particular  notice. 

Tn  north-western  Mexico,  however,  there  are  two  tribes  in- 
habiting the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bio  Gila,  which  are  of  con-^ 
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sidable  importance  ethnologically.  These  are  the  Pimas  and 
Moquis,  whom  Mr.  Buschmann  finds  to  belong  to  the  Sonora 
family. 

Mr.  Froebel,  who  travelled  in  this  district,  was  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  Pimas.  He  speaks  with  admiration  of  their 
personal  beauty  and  gentle  disposition,  adding  that  they  "  unite 
such  decided  courage  with  these  peaceful  and  amiable  qualities, 
as  to  inspire  even  the  ravage  Apaches  with  respecf  "I 
believe,"'  he  says,  "  that  the  character  of  the  aboriginal  Americans 
can  be  seen  to  such  advantage  among  none  of  the  remaining 
tribes.'' 

In  the  district  of  the  Bio  Gila  are  found  those  remarkable 
ruins,  known  under  the  general  name  of  Casas  Grandes,  "  great 
houses,''  which  indicate  that  the  country  was  once  inhabited  by  a 
much  more  civilised  race  than  has  existed  there  in  modem  times. 
These  ruins,  since  their  first  discovery,  have  been  claimed  as  the 
work  of  the  Aztecs,  during  their  migration  southwards  to  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  recorded  in  their  legends.  Mr.  Buschmann's 
discovery  of  a  decided  Aztec  element  in  the  language  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  district,  has,  of  course,  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question. 

Leaving  Mexican  territory,  we  find  a  new  member  of  the 
Sonora  family  in  the  tribe  of  Utahs,  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  seat 
of  the  remarkable  Theo-democracy  of  Deseret,  a  word  which,  by 
the  way,  the  Latter -Day  Saints  hold  to  be  a  mystical  word, 
meaning  "  the  land  of  the  honey-bee ;"  but  which  Mr.  Busch- 
mann considers  to  be  nothing  but  "  desert,"  a  little  lengthened 
out.  The  word  Mormon  itself,  is  derived  by  the  saints  from 
Gaelic  and  a  Teutonic  dialect  and  said  to  signify  "  great  good," 
while  Mr.  Buschmann  himself  reminds  us  that  fiopficov  is  Greek 
for  a  bogy. 

The  member  of  the  Sonora  family,  which  has  most  political 
importance,  is  the  dreaded  tribe  of  the  Comanches.  In  all  the 
part  of  northern  Mexico,  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  districts 
of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  inhabited  by  the  Apaches  and 
Comanches,  the  spectacle,  happily  not  common  in  modem  times, 
of  civilized  man  standing  helpless  and  defenceless  before  the 
barbarian,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Year  after  year  detachments  from 
these  two  tribes  sweep  down  upon  the  Mexican  villages,  burning 
and  plundering,  murdering  the  men,  carrying  off  the  women  and 
girls  for  wives,  and  the  boys  to  train  up  into  wild  men  of  the 
prairie,  more  fierce  and  cruel  even  than  their  adoptive  parents. 
Fortunately  for  the  Mexicans,  the  two  great  tribes  of  their  per- 
secutors are.  not  united.  A  permanent  alliance  between  them 
would  probably  result  in  the  total  disappearance  of  civilization, 
in  a  great  part  of  northern  Mexico. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  two  tribes,  though  inhabiting 
the  same  country  and  resembling  one  another  in  their  habits 
much  more  than  most  of  the  tribes  with  which  they  are  ethno- 
logically  connected,  are  representatives  of  the  two  great  races  of 
Western  North  America.  The  Apaches  are  Athapascans,  while 
the  Comanches  are  Sonorans. 

The  utmost  northern  limit  to  which  the  Sonora  family  can  be 
traced,  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  about 
45°  north  latitude,  where  the  Shoshonees  or  Snake  Indians  were 
to  be  found,  till  their  enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  obtained  firearms 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  drove  them  farther  south. 
The  Sonora  family  has  its  lowest  representatives  in  the  miserable 
Digger  Indians,  closely  connected  with  the  Shoshonees.  In 
America,  the  name  "Digger  Indian,'^  is  commonly  used  as  a  term 
to  express  the  lowest  degradation  of  which  man  is  capable.  Of 
the  Diggers,  or  "  gens  de  pitie,""  as  the  French  trappers  call  them, 
it  is  said  that  they  "nearly  starve  to  death  annually,  and  in 
winter  and  spring  are  emaciated  to  the  last  degree ;  the  trappers 
used  to  think  they  all  eventually  died  from  starvation  as  they 
became  old  and  feeble.  In  salmon  time  they  get  fat."  Of  the 
Eoot-Diggers  in  Utah,  captain  Stansbury,  the  explorer  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  district,  says  that  they  are  the  most  degraded 
and  "  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being  "  of  any  Indians  he  had 
seen.  They  live  on  lizards  and  crickets,  and  wild  roots  and  seeds 
bruised  between  two  stones. 

Of  the  other  languages  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  Sonora 
family,  the  Kizh  and  Netela  in  New  California  and  the  Cheme- 
huevi,  Cahuillo,  and  Kechi,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  subordinate 
Sonoran  dialects  in  various  parts,  nothing  need  be  said. 

Through  all  the  series  of  Sonora  languages,  words  evidently  to 
be  referred  to  the  Aztec,  such  as  led  Mr.  Buschmann  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  family  itself,  are  to  be  traced,  more  or  less,  dis- 
tinctly. Now,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Sonoran  languages 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Aztec,  a  result  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  American  ethnology  would  follow.  We  should 
have  evidence  going  far  to  prove  that  the  classification  which 
divides  the  native  population  of  North  America  into  two  well- 
defined  sections  is  not  founded  on  an  original  difierence  of  race. 
The  line  of  demarcation  seems  a  broad  and  strong  one,  between 
the  men  capable,  not  only  of  mixing  with  European  races  and  co- 
existing with  them,  but  even  of  raising  themselves  to  that  state 
which  American  ethnologists  call  semi-civilization,  and  those 
with  whom  the  experiment  of  imparting  European  culture  has 
been  a  total  failure,  and  who  die  out  whenever  white  men  come 
within  reach  of  them.  Of  these  two  classes,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  better  specimens  than  the  Aztec  and  the  Comanche;  and  yet 
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if  they  could  be  proved  to  speak  languages  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  we  should  be  justified  in  considering  it,  at  least,  probable 
that  they  are  kindred  races. 

Mr.  Buschmann,  however,  does  not  consider  the  mass  of  Aztec 
resemblances,  both  lexicographical  and  grammatical,  which  he 
shows  to  exist  in  the  Sonoran  languages,  as  a  proof  of  relation- 
ship. He  puts  the  question  distinctly,  and  answers  it  in  the 
negative.  "The  Aztecs  or  some  other  family  of  the  Nahuatlacs,'' 
he  says,  "  have  at  some  time  come  forth  out  of  the  society  of 
Sonora-Cinaloan  or  other  tribes,  after  living  long  in  their  society 
and  exercising  upon  their  languages  a  deep  characteristically 
American  influence,  of  a  kind  hitherto  hardly  observed  anywhere. '^ 
But  the  diflSculty  he  feels  in  adopting  this  theory,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  speaking  of  such  an  action  of  one  language  upon  a 
family  of  others,  as  "  a  philological  phenomenon  of  astounding 
abnormity  and  novelty  /'  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  looks  upon 
the  objection  to  the  theory  of  common  origin  as  insuperable. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  subject,  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  give  some  account  of  the  Aztec  aflSnities  in  the  four  principal 
Sonoran  languages.  In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  names 
relating  to  social  life  and  the  arts,  etc.,  such  as  teoquito,  silver 
(Aztec,  teocuitlatl) ;  tatoani,  governor  (Aztec,  tlatoani) ;  cal^, 
house  (Aztec,  calli),  etc.,  etc.  Such  words  as  these  are  so  usually 
taken  by  one  language  from  another,  that  they  prove  nothing 
whatever  as  to  relationship,  especially  as  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  close  intercourse  between  the  two 
peoples  having  taken  place.  In  the  second  place,  words,  such  as 
coyote,  jackal,  nopal  (the  prickly  pear),  etc.,  do  not  even  prove 
intercourse,  for  they  are  Mexican  words  adopted  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  evidently  spread  by  them.  There  is  a  third  class,  however, 
which  is  of  very  different  philological  weight  from  the  two  first, 
substantives,  such  as  moon,  fire,  wind,  water,  flower,  herb,  reed, 
tree,  snake,  stag,  rabbit,  eagle,  head,  nose,  ear,  lip,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
are  found  in  the  Sonoran  languages  expressed  bywords  resembling 
their  Aztec  equivalents,  and  verbs,  such  as  to  wish,  to  sleep,  to 
die,  to  be  sick,  to  eat,  to  hear,  to  sing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  found  to 
resemble  the  Aztec  more  or  less  closely  ;  some  of  them,  as  mati, 
to  know  ;  nuqui,  to  die,  etc.,  ramifying  into  a  perfect  net-work  of 
analogies. 

It- is  not  easy  to  suppose  such  deeply  rooted  resemblances  as 
these,  to  have  been  the  result  of  mere  intercourse  ;  and  we  may 
perhaps  hesitate  to  consider  Mr.  Buschmann's  decision  as  final, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  materials  for  the  study  of 
most  of  the  Sonoran  languages  are  of  a  very  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  kind,  and  may  be  greatly  enlarged  at  a  future  tima 

Mr.  Buschmann  considers  his  Sonoran  discoveries  to  bring 
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strong  confirmation  of  the  commonly  received  theory  of  the 
migration  of  the  Aztec  and  kindred  races  from  the  north-west. 
Indeed,  so  great  a  mass  of  evidence  has  now  been  collected,  that 
this  event  becomes  one  of  the  best  established  points  in  the 
aboriginal  history  of  America.  The  legends  of  the  Mexicans 
themselves,  the  mention  by  historians  of  tribes  speaking  Aztec  in 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Mexico  (see  Buschmann,  i,  p.  54,  etc.), 
the  existence  of  Aztec  names  in  the  geography  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts (a  subject  worked  out  by  Busclmiann  with  great  labour,  see 
i,  p.  58,  etc.,  Azt,  Ortsnamen,  §  34-40),  some  specially  Aztec 
customs  noticed  among  the  Indians  of  north-western  Mexico,  the 
district  of  Eio  Gila,  etc.,  and  lastly,  the  Aztec  element  in  the 
Sonoran  languages,  unite  in  favour  of  the  north  western  origin 
of  the  Nahuatlac  nations.  This  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
Mr.  Buschmann's  connexion  with  him  and  his  brother  Wilhelm, 
which  led  him  to  devote  so  much  labour  to  its  elucidation. 
His  present  work  is  a  mine  of  information,  collected  from  the 
most  varied  sources,  as  well  as  of  original  researches  on  the 
origin  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  present  land  of 
the  Shoshonees,  the  most  northerly  Sonoran  tribe,  is  some  1700 
miles  in  the  north-west  direction,  and  beyond  this  point,  the 
Aztec  words  to  be  found  in  Indian  languages  are  too  few  and 
uncertain  to  be  of  any  weight  in  our  ethnological  argument. 

Measuring  to  rather  a  shorter  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  nearly  an  opposite  direction,  we  reach  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Aztec  language,  among  an  isolated  family  of  Indians,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  islands  in  it. 

If  an  example  were  wanted  of  the  permanence  of  American 
languages  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  one  than  the  short  list  of  words  obtained  by  Mr. 
Squier,  the  American  archaeologist,  from  the  island  of  Ometepec 
(Aztec,  "  two  mountains,"'  from  its  two  volcanic  peaks),  in  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua  (see  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  vol  iii).  A  separation  of  at  least  three  or  four  cen- 
turies from  the  main  body  of  the  Aztec  race,  has  produced  only  a 
very  slight  change  in  the  twenty-four  words  collected  by  Mr. 
Squier,  except  in  the  moveable  terminations  which  have  been 
generally  mutilated  or  removed;  coatl,  snake,  becoming  coat; 
atl,  water,  becoming  at,  etc.  The  wonderful  permanence  of  the 
Aztec  language  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Buschmann,  who  con- 
siders it  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  while,  according  to  his 
theory,  its  contact  was  producing  such  extraordinary  efiects  upon 
the  Sonoran  languages,  they  were  unable  to  exert  any  reciprocal 
action  whatever  upon  it. 
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Of  course  the  pennanent  character  of  the  Aztec  language,  is  no 
argument  for  the  existence  of  the  same  quality  in  ti^e  Sonoian 
&mily,  especially  when  we  consider  under  what  different  social 
conditions  they  lived ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  theory  of 
the  connexion  between  the  Sonoran  languages  and  the  Aztec, 
which  Mr.  Buschmann  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  adopt,  leads  bim 
so  far  in  the  other  direction,  as  to  compel  him  to  assent^  though 
timidly,  to  the  proposition,  that  it  is  easy  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world  to  incorporate  foreign  elements,  both  intellectual 
and  material,  into  their  languages,  and  to  alter  them  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  as  it  were,  by  mere  caprice  (see  i,  p.  9).  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  most  important  question  may  be  further  in* 
vestigated  by  philologists. 


X. — Some  additional  Ohservationa  on  a  collection  of  Human 
Crania  and  other  human  bones,  at  present  preserved  in  the 
crypt  of  a  church  at  Hi/the,  in  Kent  By  BoBEBT  Knox, 
M.D.,  Hon.  F.ES. ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  France  ;  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Paris ;  and  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Hesse  Cassel,  etc.,  eta 

DuKTNG  the  session  1860-61, 1  read  a  memoir  to  the  Society,  on  a 
collection  of  crania,  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  a  church  at  Hythe, 
in  Kent,  which  memoir  the  Society  published  in  part  ii,  vol  i,  of 
the  new  series  of  their  Transactions.  I  now  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  crania,  after  having  re-examined  them  with  some 
cara 

Of  the  various  theories  offered,  as  to  how  these  crania  came  to 
be  collected,  I  gave  a  preference,  after  mature  consideration,  to 
that  of  their  being  the  remains  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  battle ; 
who  had  never  been  interred  singly  in  graves,  but  had  been 
buried  in  a  heap,  perhaps  after  long  exposure  in  ibe  open  air,  and 
this  implied  that  they  were  the  remains  of  an  enemy  slain  in. 
fight. 

The  reasons  for  this  preference  were :  1st.  The  bones,  with  few 
exceptions,  do  not  resemble  what  we  call  church-yard  bones; 
their  condition  refuting  such  an  idea.  2ni  They  seem  to  be  chiefly 
the  bones  of  adult  men — men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Had  they 
been  merely  church-yard  bones,  collected  at  various  times,  or  dis- 
interred at  any  one  period,  it  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  collec- 
tion there  would  be  numbers  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  women  and  young  persons  of  all  ages.  Now,  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurs.     The  conjecture  was  thrown  out  in  the  dis- 
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cussion  on  my  former  paper  by  an  ingenious  person,  that  a 
selection  had  been  made  ;  that  the  good-looking  crania  had  been 
alone  preserved,  and  that,  moreover,  I  had  not  examined  the  vast 
pile  of  bones  heaped  up  in  the  same  vault  or  crypt. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  I  may  observe:  1st.  That  they 
are  not  church-yard  bones ;  but,  admitting  that  they  may  have 
been  once  interred  (as  no  doubt  they  were)  and  afterwards 
exhumed  prior  to  their  being  brought  to  their  present  resting 
place,  what  has  become  of  the  female  skulls?  which  most 
assuredly  look  quite  as  well  as  men^s  crania.  The  hypothesis 
then  is  untenable.  2nd  That  the  pile  as  it  now  stands,  and  the 
crania  on  the  shelves  were  thus  arranged  some  seventeen  years 
ago  by  the  son  of  General  Frieze,  who  took  a  fancy  to  trouble 
himself  with  this  labour.  Prior  to  this,  the  entire  mass  lay 
heaped  up  in  utter  confasion  upon  the  floor  of  the  crypt ;  to 
arrange  this  in  some  sort  of  order,  placing  most  of  the  crania  on 
shelves,  and  piling  up  the  bones  of  the  extremities  in  an  oblong 
heap  (amongst  which,  however,  there  are  a  good  many  crania), 
was  the  melancholy  task  undertaken  by  this  gentleman — one, 
which  had  it  been  undertaken  by  me,  I  could  not  have  completed 
in  many  months ;  for,  prompted  by  a  love  of  scientific  inquiry, 
each  skull  and  each  bone  would  have  received  from  me  a  tedious 
and,  perhaps  in  the  end,  an  unprofitable  examination.  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
centre  of  the  pile,  it  may,  in  all  probability,  be  conjectured  that 
it  contains  but  few  perfect  crania ;  the  long  bones  of  the 
extremities  are  piled  up  on  the  outer  walls,  whilst  the  ribs, 
haunch  bones,  small  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  vertebrae,  in  all 
probability  occupy  the  centre,  being  unfitted  for  that  description 
of  architecture  adopted  by  the  architect.  However  this  may  be, 
assisted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  who  aided  me  so  ably  in  my 
former  inquiry,  we  ascertained  the  following  facts. 

Arranged  in  rows  on  shelves,  there  are  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
into  the  crypt,  about  three  hundred  crania,  or  rather  skeletons  of 
the  head,  as  the  face  is  attached  to  most  of  them.  I  have  already  said 
enough  about  these.  One  measured  21  inches  in  its  horizontal  cir- 
cumference, another  21  inches,  a  third  20^  inches,  a  fourth  rather 
under  20  inches.  In  one  the  want  of  symmetry  of  the  cranium  ex- 
tended to  the  face,  the  right  side  being  the  shorter  side.  The  short 
skulls  seem  to  average  about  20  inches,  the  long  ones  21  inches. 
I  have  already  remarked  in  my  work  on  the  Races  of  Men,  that 
although  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  skeleton  of  the  head  is  suf- 
ficiently common  amongst  the  European  races,  yet,  as  "  a  race 
character,^'  this  want  of  symmetry  is  confined  to  the  native 
American  race  or  races,  and  more  especially  to  the  Peruvians. 
In  that  race  it  is  the  rule  ;  in  the  European  it  is  the  exception. 
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Whilst  speaking  of  these  long  and  short  heads,  I  may  as  well 
state,  that  while  there  are  some  grounds  for  assigning  to  the 
Scandinavian  race  or  races  a  more  elongated  cranium  than  we 
find  in  the  Celtic,  and  more  especially  in  the  Sclavonian  races,  yet 
that  this  statement  would  require  to  be  supported  by  much  more 
extended  proofs  than  those  which  now  exist.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  a  human  anatomist  second  to  none ;  it 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Eetzius,  and  I  also  leaned  to  this  opinion 
myself  Still  it  is  right  to  say  that  facts  are  wanting  to  prove  it 
satisfactorily.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and 
old  Saxons,  who  no  doubt  were  strongly  afl&liated  to  their  more 
northern  neighbours.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  they  are  called,  were 
included  in  this  theory,  and  were  generally  thought  to  be  a  very 
long  headed  race,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  If  so,  the  quality 
does  not  seem  to  be  hereditary,  judging  from  what  is  now  going 
on  in  the  American  states. 

Skulls  of  great  density,  like  that  first  described  by  the  elder 
Jussieu,  are  occasionally,  though  but  rarely,  found  amongst  all 
races  of  men,  and  are  to  be  found  amongst  these  crania.  I  also 
observed  amongst  them  the  deformation  described  by  Foville.  In 
respect  of  measurements,  the  great  deficiency  seemed  to  be  in  the 
forehead.  Some  may  imagine  that  this  deficiency  in  the  breadth 
of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  the  skull,  arose 
from  want  of  education  ;  such  a  theory  has  no  basis  in  facts. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  crania  belonged  to  that  class  of 
men  who,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  races,  present  narrow  foreheads ; 
a  class  of  men  described  by  Falstaff,  I  think,  as  "food  for 
powder.''  Such  skulls  abound  everywhere  ;  but  it  is  more  espe- 
cially amongst  the  dark  races  of  men  that  we  find  this  narrowness 
of  forehead  to  prevail. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  crypt,  arranged  on. 
shelves,  are  about  two  hundred  aud  sixty-six  skulls :  on  the 
table  there  are  nine,  and  in  the  pile  may  be  seen  (if  I  recollect 
aright)  about  one  hundred.  Of  these,  some  resemble  church-yard 
skulls. 

From  the  wife  of  the  parish  clerk,  a  very  intelligent  person, 
who  had  charge  of  the  church  and  the  crypt,  we  learned  that  her 
husband  reckoned  the  number  of  crania  at  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred.  The  pile  of  bones  now  measures  about  thirty  feet 
in  length,  by  eight  feet  in  height.  The  long  bones  of  the 
extremities  forming  the  walls  of  the  pile  are  arranged  in  layers  ; 
thirty  were  counted  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  perpendicularly, 
and  in  each  foot  of  the  breadth  there  were  five  bones ;  this 
would  give,  on  a  rough  computation,  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  long  bones  of  the  extremities  in  the  pile ;  this  is,  how- 
ever, merely  conjecture. 
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There  are  very  few  diseased  bones ;  these  I  have  already 
spoken  of  in  my  former  memoir.  On  this  question  I  observed, 
that  all  the  pelvic  bones  I  met  with  belonged  to  the  mala 
There  is  a  specimen  of  anchylosis,  that  is,  of  obliteration  of  the 
left  sacro-iliac  joint  by  a  bony  unioa  As  to  length,  one  femur 
measured  20  inches,  another  18  inches,  another  17  inches,  and 
another  one  18^  inches.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  these 
measurements.  One  ulna  measured  lOj^  inches.  On  applying 
the  calliper  compasses  to  a  good  many  crania,  I  found  them 
generally  measuring  7i  to  7i  inches  in  their  antero-posterior 
diameter ;  one  was  found  which  measured  8  inches ;  my  own 
head  measures  8  J  inches  in  this  diameter  ;  but  the  deficiency  in 
these  crania  lay  chiefly  in  the  frontal  diameter,  which  seldom 
exceeded  4  inches,  measuring  from  temple  to  temple.  I  adhere, 
therefore,  to  my  opinion,  that  the  most  probable  theory  is,  that 
the  bones  collected  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  at  Hythe,  are  the 
remains  of  men  who  fell  in  battle,  but  at  what  period  has  not  been 
yet  determined.  They  were  collected  where  they  now  are  in  the 
time  of  Brome,  that  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  he 
states  most  positively  that  the  townsmen  of  Hythe  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  their  history. 

Leland  speaks  of  a  similar  collection  at  Folkestone,  and  from 
his  language  may  be  gathered  that  he  had  seen  them.  In  his 
time,  the  bones  at  Folkestone  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  the  Saxons,  slain  in  the  battle  near  Folkestone,  in  456. 

In  conclusion,  the  theory  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker,  that  these  crania  belonged  to  two  distinct  races  of  men, 
the  ancient  Britons,  namely,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  cannot  be 
supported  by  anatomical  evidence.  The  same  ingenious  physio- 
logical and  admirable  descriptive  anatomist,  fancied  that  he  could 
recognize  in  some  of  these  crania,  remains  of  the  Roman  or 
Italian  race,  a  hypothesis  neither  impossible  nor  improbable, 
seeing  how  widely  and  effectively  Roman  civilization  and  the 
Italian  race  had  spread  over  the  world.  For  more  than  three 
centuries,  South  Britain  was  a  Roman  colony,  yet  neither  here, 
nor  in  other  Roman  colonies  do  we  find  the  Italian  element  of 
race  persisting  in  any  appreciable  quantity ;  thus  corroborating 
the  theory  I  offered  many  years  ago,  that  in  the  destructive  in- 
fluences of  climate,  and  of  hybridism,  or  the  mingling  with 
another,  and  generally,  a  more  numerous  race,  were  to  be  sought 
the  causes  which  exterminate  all  races  who  attempt  to  expatriate 
themselves  from  their  aboriginal  soil,  hoping  to  become  the 
natives  of  another  land.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Gauls  of 
Asia  minor,  and  of  northern  Italy — such,  I  foretold,  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  Spanish  race  in  America.  At  the  very  moment  when  Can- 
ning, and  Guizot,  and  Humboldt  predicted  a  bright  future  for  the 
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hybrid  culled  Mexican,  I  predicted  their  certain  destruction,  and 
present  condition.  Such,  no  doubt,  in  time,  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  North  America,  which  he  vainly  hopes  to 
avert,  by  avoiding  the  fatal  error  the  Spaniards  fell  into:  namely, 
intermarriage  with  the  native  Americans — a  savage  race,  incapable 
of  modern  civilization. 

Thus,  in  that  very  physiological  law,  the  law  of  hybridism,  to 
which  modern  physiologists  had  assigned  the  creation  of  new 
races,  I  find  the  sure  extinction  of  the  invading  or  obtrusive 
race. 


"XL— Treatment  of  Diseases  hy  Charms,  as  practised  by  the 
Singalese  in  Ceylon,  By  Heney  Dickman,  Esq.,  Colonial 
Surgeon,  Ceylon.* 

In  common  with  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  before  Chris- 
tianity appeared  to  purify  their  sciences,  the  orientals,  among 
whom  the  Ceylonese  form  a  very  interesting  and  important 
class,  have  always  shewn  a  proneness  to  mythology.  They  have 
had  their  gods  of  Wisdom,  of  Wab,  of  Beauty,  etc.,  as  their 
more  renowned  brethren  of  ancient  Eome  had  their  MiNEEVAS, 
their  Marses,  and  their  Venuses.  The  tenacity  to  consecrate  an 
altar  to  one  distinguished  in  power  or  wisdom  is  observable  in 
the  Singalese  in  no  less  a  degree  than  in  those  who  consecrated 
altars  to  the  "Unknown  GoDs'^  This  tendency  is  strikingly 
perceptible  both  in  the  religion  and  poetry  of  nations  who  had 
any  claim  to  civilization  and  refinement ;  and  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  Iliad  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ramayana  of  the  Hindus 
would  afford  an  ample  illustration.-|- 

But  the  Singalese,  whose  national  religion  is  Budhism,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  beings  whom  they  denominate  Gods 
and  Yakkos  (devils),  having  influence  over  sublunary  matters, 
do  not  concede  to  them  any  power  over  their  eternal  destinies. 
Bvdha  is  their  supreme  being,  their  all-powerful  saviour ;  a 
belief  in  him,  his  doctrine,  and  his  priesthood  (alluded  to  as 
"  the  three  gems''),  is  alone  able  to  save  them  from  eternal  misery, 

*  Communicated  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  F.R.C.S.,  surgeon,  37th  Regiment. 

+  No  reader  of  the  Ramayana  will  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  analogies 
between  that  ancient  epic  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  Indian  Seeta,  and 
the  Argive  Helen  ;  Rawana  and  Paris  ;  Rama  and  Menelaus  ;  Achilles  and 
Sugriva  (Hanuman),  by  whose  assistance  Rama  chiefly  succeeded ;  Sri  Lanka 
Poora  and  Troy;  are  striking  coincidences  in  the  two  epics.  And  the 
duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy  is  given  as  ten  years  ;  of  the  war  of  Rama  as 
twelve. . . .  May  not  the  poem  of  Homer  have  been  founded  on  the  original 
story  of  the  Ramayna  ? — Ceylon  Miscellany^  vol.  i,  No.  1. 
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and  confer  on  them  the  happiness  of  annihilation,  or  cessation 
from  existence — Nirwana*  the  ideal  heaven  of  the  Budhist. 

Bndha  himself  acknowledges  the  existence  of  GodSy  of  Yakkos, 
and  of  various  other  beings,  who  have  more  or  less  influence 
over  hiunan  affairs ;  but  he  is  too  subtle  a  philosopher  to  give 
them  any  superiority  over  him ;  he  is  the  sole  supreme ;  he 
preaches,  and  all  the  gods  attend  to  hear  him,  and,  with  uplifted 
hands,  resound  his  praises. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Budhism,  so 
much  regard  was  not  paid  to  the  Gods  and  Yakkos  as  in  more 
modem  times;  and,  as  a  consistency  is  observable  throughout 
the  teachings  of  Budha,  it  is  thought  that  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  the  Gods  among  the  Budhists  of  Ceylon  is,  compara- 
tively, of  recent  origin,  and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  the  Malabars  of  India,  to  the  length  of  time  they  had 
established  themselves  in  Ceylon,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  Brah- 
minical  learning  among  the  literati  of  this  country  ;  for,  though 
an  anomaly,  we  find,  at  the  present  day,  every  principal  Bud- 
histical  temple  in  Ceylon  having  a  dewala  (a  temple  to  a  God) 
annexed  to  it.  To  a  casual  observer  it  would  appear  that  the 
Singalese  divide  their  faith  between  Budha  and  the  Gods,  and 
that  the  masses  do  not  distinguish  the  difference  between  their 
respective  altars.  That  they  are  capable  of  doing  this  is  a 
question. 

The  Gods  of  the  Budhists  are  a  class  of  beings  who  enjoy  hap- 
piness more  or  less,  according  to  their  merits  ;  they  are  subject 
to  all  the  passions,  and  are  aUowed  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
human  affairs.  They  might,  as  they  could,  assist  the  acquisition 
of  Tirtue  by  man,  or  place  obstacles  in  his  way ;  but  they  are  all 
subject  to  Budha,  attend  him  as  his  subjects,  and  hear  his  ser- 
mons. In  the  books  called  the  Guardian  Devos,  the  Dii  Ma- 
jores,  the  four  principal  Gods  are  mentioned ;  viz.,  Dratarushtra, 
Wirudhe,  Unupakse,  and  Waisrawane.  The  last  is  said  to  have 
millions  of  Yakkos  (devils)  to  minister  to  him.  Many  lesser 
Gods  are  also  noticed,  having  local  influences,  presiding  over 
trees,  rocks,  rivers,  resembling  the  dii  minores  of  the  Romans. 

The  Yakkos  are  another  class  of  beings,  who  are  also  allowed 
to  influence  human  affairs,  and  whom  the  SingaleSe  dread.  They 
are  a  body  of  malignant,  unhappy  creatures,  who  reside  in  the 
rock  Maha  Meru  (the  firjvo^;  of  the  Greeks),  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  man,  who  in  various  ways  affidct  and  harass  humanity, 
and  whose  malignant  influence  is  averted  by  invoking  the  aid  of 
Budha,  and  by  the  offering  of  human  and  other  sacrifices  to 
themselves. 

*  At  the  present  time  a  discussion  is  being  carried  on  in  the  colonial 
Bewspapers  on  Nirwana,  by  the  learned  in  Budhism,  wherein  some  invest 
Nirwana  with  material  properties. 
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Having  noticed,  in  a  preliminary  way,  the  several  supernatural 
agencies,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  follow  our  subject.  No 
undertaking  of  any  kind  is  attempted  by  the  Singalese  without 
invoking  the  aid  of  some  supernatural  power ;  so  little  accustomed 
are  they  to  adapt  means  to  ends,,  and  so  little  confidence  have 
they  in  their  own  unaided  efforts.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  result 
of  the  teaching  of  a  religion  in  itself  inert  and  lifeless.  Accord- 
ingly, when  assailed  by  disease,  the  Singalese  resort  to  super- 
natural aid,  and  hence  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  charms. 

A  charm,  among  the  Singalese,  is  the  pronouncing  of  a  set 
form  of  words,  either  in  Sanskrit  or  any  other  learned  language, 
unintellible  to  the  masses,  in  which  the  Ood  or  Yakko,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  particular  malady,  is  evoked.  Persons  suffering 
from  colic,  toothache,  fever,  snake-bites,  etc.,  among  the  lower 
classes,  frequently  resort  to  have  a  charm  pronounced  over  them, 
or  to  have  a  charmed  thread  tied  either  round  their  neck  or  arm, 
in  which,  when  done,  they  implicitly  believe  they  find  relief.  In 
the  preparation  of  expensive  medicines  and  medicinal  oils  for  the 
cure  of  severe  maladies,  various  charms  are  recommended  in 
medical  works,  to  be  rehearsed  during  the  process  of  preparation, 
not  only  to  ensure  their  efl&cacy,  but  to  avert  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain devils,  who  often  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  overthrowing 
the  designs  of  man  and  creating  disappointments. 

Charming.  Each  class  of  diseases  has  a  particular  God  pre- 
siding over  it ;  and  the  charmer,  in  order  to  cure,  resorts  to  its 
particular  deity.  He  accordingly  addresses  himself  to  the  parti- 
cular God  in  an  unintelligible  language,  and  pronounces  the  invo- 
cation over  a  thread  or  olah  (palm-leaf)  dipped  in  an  infusion  of 
turmeric,  which  is  afterwards  fastened  to  the  arm  or  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  patient.  When  an  olah  is  employed,  a  diagram, 
significative  of  some  emblem  of  the  deity  invoked,  or  under  whose 
iifluence  the  patient  is  suffering,  is  drawn  on  it  with  a  style. 

In  a  medical  work  of  some  celebrity,  Chinta  Mane.  Saweya, 
the  following  charm  is  given  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea.  The  charm 
One  Namo  Sarya,  Grahaneya,  sree  narayane  hi  yeswaha  (Ador- 
ation to  the  God,  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Vishnu,  Alone !)  is  recom- 
mended to  be  repeated  seven  times.  The  same  inscribed  on  a 
palmyra  leaf,  which  had  been  eaten  by  a  beetle,  is  then  tied  round 
the  arm  of  the  patient.  A  "  baW  offering  is  also  to  be  made, 
which"  is  done  in  this  wise.  Prepare  an  image  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  decorate  it  with  flowers  ;  inscribe  upon  it  the  follow- 
ing charm  (which  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  gives 
only  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  and  asks  the 
gods  to  "break  them  in  pieces,  and  send  them  out  of  the  patient.'^ 
Prepare  some  boiled  rice,  with  seven  vegetable  curries.  The 
person  officiating,  having  washed  himself  and  put  on  clean 
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clothes  just  come  from  the  washerman,  takes  the  image  and  waves 
it  round  the  head  and  person  of  the  patient,  and  places  it,  with 
the  firuit  of  a  ndlky  tree,  on  the  "  eastern  side"  of  the  patient ; 
then  placing  the  oflFering  of  rice  and  curries  on  the  image, 
repeats  the  charm  three  times.  He  then  washes  himself  again, 
and  offers  a  piece  of  silk,  flowers,  and  incense ;  having  done  this, 
he  concludes  by  saying :  "  May  the  diarrhoea  of  this  patient  be 
cured.'' 

The  whole  ceremony  is  better  known  as  the  "Buli  Arrinnawa,*^ 
which  is  different  from  another  ceremony  called  Devil  Worship. 
Necromancy  is  professed  by  persons  known  as  Yakko  Dun; 
and  the  GapuaSy  or  Devil  Priests,  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  of  removing,  as  well  of  inflicting,  bodily  pain  and  tor- 
ments ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  unusual  sickness,  or  on  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  the  services  of  Gapuas  are  in  constant 
demand. 

Devil  Dancing,  or  Lime  Gutting,  by  which  the  malignity  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  is  removed,  is  performed  on  a  large,  grand,  and 
imposing  scale.  A  monster  effigy  of  a  planet,  or  a  god,  or  devil, 
is  made  with  clay,  daubed  with  all  sorts  of  colours.  The  patient 
is  placed  before  it,  the  dancer  repeats,  to  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
verses  in  Siagalese.  At  the  end  of  each  four  verses,  he  touches 
the  person  with  a  leafy  branch,  saying :  "  May  such  a  disease 
leave  the  head'';  he  goes  round  again,  and  touches  the  neck  in 
this  way,  until,  by  a  succession  of  rounds,  the  feet  are  reached. 
This  carousal  is  continued  from  night  until  morning,  the  by- 
standers crying  out  in  chorus  at  every  prayer.  Aye  ho  wewa  (May 
he  have  long  life.) 

The  following  account  of  a  devil  dance  is  extracted  from  a  local 
missionary  periodical.  The  Friend : — 

"  I  went  (says  the  Eev.  J.  Selkirk)  with  the  interpreter,  about 
nine  o'clock  this  evening,  to  a  house  in  the  village  (Buddigamme) 
where  the  planetary  performers,  or  astrologers,  were  performing 
a  ceremony  over  a  sick  woman.  There  were  large  images  of  the 
nine  planets,  fantastically  painted,  on  a  large  hurdle  made  of 
bamboo  and  covered  with  clay,  made  very  smooth.  The  nine 
planets  are :  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  the  Earth,  and  Rahu,  a  kind  of  being  that  is  said  to 
take  the  Sun  or  Moon  in  its  mouth  when  there  is  an  eclipse. 
The  images  of  the  planets  were  merely  painted  round  the  sides ; 
those  of  several  gods  and  goddesses  were  made  very  prominent, 
particularly  one  of  a  female,  who  occupied  the  chief  place,  in  the 
middle.  On  the  right  and  left  of  her  were  two  horrible  looking 
beings,  with  immense  eyes  and  noses,  and  large  tusks,  Uke  those 
of  a  boar,  bending  towards  the  ear  in  a  semicircular  shape.  Above 
her  head  were  two  other  images,  frightful  in  the  extreme ;  and 
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under  her  feet  was  a  small  figure  of  a  female.  The  woman,  for 
whose  benefit  this  ceremony  was  performed,  has  been  afflicted 
with  dropsy  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  has  in  that  time  taken 
various  medicines,  but  without  apparent  efiect;  and  this  ceremony 
appears  to  be  the  last  resort.  She  was  placed  on  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  opposite  the  images,  in  a  small  madua  (shed)  ;  and  all  the 
time  the  astrologer  was  reciting  his  incantation,  she  was  com- 
manded to  look  straight  at  the  images,  which  were  raised,  and 
placed  in  a  reclining  position  directly  in  front  of  her.  A  man 
stood  behind  the  images,  beating  the  tom-tom  ;  while  the  astro- 
loger and  his  assistant  recited  and  danced,  brandishing  their 
lighted  torches  in  front  of  the  images,  near  the  woman.  During 
the  repetition,  dancing,  etc.,  the  woman  held  in  her  hand  a  lime 
fruit  attached  to  a  thread,  which  was  fastened  to  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  uppermost  image;  and  a  near  relation  stood 
beside  her  with  the  flower  of  the  areca  nut  tree  (a  species  of 
palm)  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  each  verse  broke  off  small 
bits  of  the  flower,  and  threw  them  into  a  brazen  vessel  filled  with 
water,  placed  near  the  woman's  feet.  There  were  also  limes,  a 
cocoanut,  betel  leaves,  etc.,  near  her  feet.  Each  of  the  planets 
was  invoked  in  its  turn,  to  avert  any  evil  influence  from  the 
woman,  and  many  verses,  of  different  kinds,  and  in  different  lan- 
guages, Pali,  Tamul,  and  Sanskrit,  were  repeated,  which  neither 
the  astrologer  himself — for  he  confessed  it — nor  any  one  there, 
could  understand  or  interpret.  In  some  verses,  indeed,  Pali, 
Tamul,  Singalese,  and  Sanskrit  words  seemed  all  to  be  jumbled 
together." 

More  detailed  accounts  of  this  ceremony  will  be  found  in  Cal- 
loway's "  Takheennatenawa'  (Devil  Dancing).  In  Upham's  valu- 
able work,  demon  worship  is  also  noticed ;  the  materials  having 
been  furnished  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Ceylon. 

When  the  pronouncing  of  charms,  and  the  invocation  of  all 
supernatural  aid,  fail  in  obtaining  the  aid  solicited,  the  Singalese 
resort,  as  an  ulterior  measure,  to  a  ceremony  called  the  reading 
of  ''Peril"  by  which  they  invoke  the  power  of  Budha  himsel£ 
This  ceremony  is  nothing  more  than  a  public  rehearsal,  by 
Budhist  priests,  of  some  passages  in  the  life  of  their  great  philo- 
sopher, which  recount  the  assistance  he  afforded  to  (fifferent  in- 
dividuals, in  different  countries,  during  his  mission  upon  eartL 
The  ceremony  is  thus  performed : — 

A  room  or  a  hall  is  tastefully  decorated  with  leaves,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  and  covered  with  white  cloth 
inside,  to  which  a  number  of  Budhist  priests  are  invited-  Some 
six  or  seven  priests,  headed  by  their  senior,  enter  the  place  thus 
prepared,  and  take  their  seats  on  carpets  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
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placing  a  relic  of  Budhd  in  an  elevated  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  read  by  turns  some  miracles  performed  by  Budha,  in  alle- 
viating suffering  humanity  during  his  sojourn  on  earth. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  those  celebrated  Perits, 
made  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gogerly  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  than 
whom  a  more  profound  Pali  scholar  is  not  in  the  island : — 

PEBIT — ^KASSAPA  BOJJHANGAN. 

Thus  I  heard-  Budha  resided  at  Kalandaniwassy,  in  the  forest 
Welu,  near  Eajagaha.  The  venerable  Kassapa  lived  in  a  cave 
called  Pipp^hali,  and  was  ill  with*  a  painful  and  grievous  sickness. 
Then  Budha,  arising  from  his  retirement,  went  to  him,  and  being 
seated,  said  :  "  Kassapa,  how  are  you  ?  how  do  you  feel  ?  do  your 
pains  decrease  and  not  increase  ?  is  this  disease  passing  away  ?" 
Kassapa  replied :  "  My  lord,  I  have  no  ease,  no  repose,  but  suffer 
severe  pain  ;  my  pains  increase  and  do  not  decrease,  and  the  dis- 
ease does  not  appear  to  abate/'  Budha  then  said  :  "  There  are 
^even  sections  of  moral  science,  which  have  been  fully  taught, 
meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me ;  and  which  are  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deliverance  from  trans- 
migration.    What  are  these  seven  ? 

1.  Contemplation,  This  section  of  moral  science,  Kassapa,  has 
been  fully  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deliver- 
ance from  transmigration. 

2.  The  ascertainment  of  truth.  This  section  of  moral  science, 
Kassapa,  has  been  fully  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by 
me,  and  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  deliverance  from  transmigration. 

3.  Persevering  exertion.  This  section  of  moral  science,  Kas^ 
sapa,  has  been  fully  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  faiowledge,  wisdom,  and 
deliverance  from  transmigration. 

4.  Contentment.  This  section  of  moral  science,  Kassapa,  has 
"been  fully  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me,  and  is 
aiecessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deliver- 
ance from  transmigration. 

5.  Placidity.  This  section  of  moral  science,  Kassapa,  has  been 
fully  taught  by  me,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deliver- 
ance from  transmigration. 

6.  Tranquillity.  This  section  of  moral  science,  Kassapa,  has 
been  fully  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deliver- 
ance from  transmigration. 

7.  Equanimity.     This  section  of  moral  science,  Kassapa,  has 
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been  fully  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me,  and  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deUverance 
from  transmigration. 

These,  E^ssapa,  are  the  seven  sections  of  moral  science,  which 
have  been  fiilly  taught,  meditated  on,  and  practised  by  me,  and 
are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  deli- 
verance from  Nirwana.  Eassapa  replied,  "Most  assuredly 
blessed  one  !  most  assuredly,  excellent  one ! ''  When  Budha 
had  thus  spoken,  the  venerable  Eassapa  was  much  edified,  and 
recovered  from  his  sickness. 

Among  the  superstitious  and  credulous,  these  stupid  ceremonies 
have  their  effect.  Impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
body  becomes  influenced  thereby.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
recoveries  sometimes  take  place,  in  certain  affections,  particularly 
from  diseases  where  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  have  been 
deranged.  It  is  a  very  common  circumstance  to  hear  that 
women  with  hysteria  are  thus  effectually  relieved.  The  natives 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  one  nervous  affection  fix)m  another^ 
all  are  Imown  as  sanee  among  them. 


Maboh  18th,  1862. 

John  Crawfued,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  donors  : — 

China,  by  G.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.  (presented  by  J.  Crawfurd,  Esq.) — Thoughts 
on  the  Policy  of  the  Crown  in  India,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law 
(ditto). — The  Origin  of  Species,  by  C.  Darwin,  M.A.  (ditto)  — Memorials  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan,  by  Thomas  Rundal  (ditto); — The  Sepoy  Revolt,  its 
Causes  and  Consequences,  by  Henry  Mead  (ditto). — A  Visit  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  by  Sir  J.  Bo  wring  (ditto). — Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  John  Percy 
(ditto). — Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society. — The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced  : — Charles  Harcourt  Cham- 
bers, Esq. ;  E.  Darwin,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Kingsley  ;  Harry  Parkes, 
Esq. ;  Gerald  Perry,  Esq. ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  Phayre  j  Alfred  W.  Sanderson, 
Esq. ;  James  White,  Esq. 
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XII. — On  the  Ancient  Indian  Tombs  of  Chiriqui  in  Veraguas        "^^^l 
{Souik-^west  of  Panamd),  on  the  Istftmus  of  Darien,     By 
Wm.  Bollaeet,  F.RG.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Univ.  Chile,  of  the 
Amer.  Ethno.  Soc,  of  the  Ethno.  Soc,  London,  etc 

CJoLUMBUS,  on  his  last  voyage,  discovered  the  north  coast  of  a 
region  on  the  main  land  of  America  called  Veraguas.* 

It  was  on  the  north  coast  of  Veraguas,  where  the  Spaniards  met 
for  the  first  time  with  pure  gold ;  the  natives  wearing  large  plates 
of  it  suspended  from  their  necks ;  they  had  likewise  ornaments  of 
gold  of  a  low  standard  called  guanin  (most  probably  a  natural 
alloy  of  gold  and  copper),  rudely  shaped,  which  were  likened  to 
feagles,  but  were  rather  of  the  sacred  guacamayo  or  parrot. 

Very  soon  gold  mines  were  worked  in  this  district  at  a  place 
called  Chiriqui,  which  means  the  Valley  of  the  Moon. 

The  bocas  or  mouths  of  the  Chiriqui  lagoon  are  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  Chiriqui  country  extending  across  the  isthmus  to  the  Pacific. 

In  1606,  Pray  Hemandezf  had  reduced  or  brought  together 
some  of  the  natives  of  Veraguas,  having  baptized  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  and  founded  two  settlements  near  Alanje,  now  San- 
tiago de  Veraguas,  which  is  in  about  8°  15'  N.  and  81°  W. 

He  found  six  languages  spoken  among  the  reduced  Indians.^ 
Measles  broke  out  and  destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifty,  Tvhen 
the  rest  dispersed.  He  notices  the  names  of  the  following  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountains:  the  Cothos,  Borisques,  Dorazques 
(Dorachos),  Utelaes,  Bugibaes  (Bugaba,  their  country),  Zunes, 
Dolegas,  Chagres,  Zaribas,  Dures,  and  others. 

The  Abb^  B.  de  Bourbourg,  who  extracts  from  Torquemada,  gives 
the  following  as  to  the  more  ancient  people  of  the  isthmus,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Popol  Vuh,  containing  the  traditions  of  Guate- 
mala.§  He  says  :  "  The  Caribs  came  from  the  Nahuatl,  or  early 
Mexican  family,  a  portion  of  the  Nahuatl  giving  rise  to  the  Cho- 
rotecas  and  Nagradans  of  Nicaragua."  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  Dorazques  or  Dorachos  may  have  descended  from  these  Cho- 
rotecas,  as  well  as  other  tribes  hereabouts. 

*  Yerahua  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  chief  here.  Inland  is 
the  Cordillera  of  St.  Cristobal,  from  which,  it  is  said,  both  oceans  can  be 
seen,  and  that  Yer-aguas,  or  to  see  both  waters,  may  take  its  name  from 
this  circumstance.  Another  deriyation  has  been  given,  yiz.,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  here  are  green,  and  so  called  by  Columbus  Yerdes-aguas. 

+  See  Acostas  Compendio  de  la  His.  de  N.  Granada. 

t  See  Yocabularies  in  my  Ethnology,  etc.,  of  South  America,  Triibner, 
1860. 

§  Trubner,  London,  1861.  See  my  paper  on  the  "  Popol  Yuh",  in  Trans, 
of  Bojal  Society  of  Literature,  1863. 

l2 
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I  shall  have  to  refer  to  two,  if  not  three,  periods  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  this  country  ;  the  more  early  monuments  may  be 
of  Chorotecan  and  another  origin ;  the  later  of  the  Dorachos  and 
kindred  nations.  However,  when  the  Spaniards  discovered  the 
country,  the  early  civilizations  had  been  long  lost,*  and  the  people 
of  Darien,  it  is  said,  participated  in  the  institutions  then  existing 
in  Cuba  and  HaytL  Their  habitations  then  were  chiefly  of  wood ; 
the  residence  of  a  chieff  was  called  a  "  palenque";J  that  of  Co- 
magr^  the  Queri  or  Saki,  was  five  hundred  paces  long  by  eighty 
broad. 

In  1855,  I  assisted  my  friend  Mr.  John  Harrison  Smith, 
F.E.G.S.,  long  resident  in  Panam^,  to  prepare  some  observations 
on  Chiriqui  for  the  Geographical  Society,  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  aborigines  never  failed  to  leave  valuable  remains  in  their 
burial  places  of  birds,  beasts,  etc.,  of  gold ;  and  gave  David,  the 
capital  of  Chiriqui,  in  8"  1 7'  N.,  80^^  30'  W. 

Dr.  Seemann,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  ofH.M.S,  Herald, 
who  enters  into  the  history  of  the  isthmus,  was  good  enough 
to  give  me  drawings  of  some  of  the  pottery  found  at  Chiriqui,  as 
well  as  a  drawing  of  a  very  interesting  sculptured  stone,  the 
"Piedra  Pintal"",  still  existing  at  Caldera.  The  latter  I  have 
figured  in  my  work  on  South  American  Ethnology,  etc.§ 

Dr.  Seemann  observes,  that  these  parts  were  inhabited  by  a 
large  tribe,  the  Dorachos,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  where 
still  are  found  their  tombs.     Monuments  and  columns  are  also 

♦  As  to  the  civilization  spoken  of,  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and 
each  great  region,  as  North  America,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Bogot^^ 
Quito,  Peru,  and  Chile,  had,  I  conceive,  worked  out  its  own  independently, 
and  in  the  more  early  stages  without  connection. 

t  Cacique.  It  has  heen,  and  is  still,  customary  to  call  Indian  chiefis 
"  Caciques".  Now  chief,  in  the  language  of  Bogota,  is  Zagui;  in  a  portioa 
of  the  isthmus  it  is  Sako  and  Quevi;  among  the  Caras,  who  were  the  con* 
querors  of  Quito,  it  was  Scyri;  among  the  Inca  Peruvians,  Curaca;  among 
the  Aracanos,  Ulmen.  Cacique  was  not  the  term  for  a  chief  among  the 
Caribs,  or  other  people  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  was  whilst  translat- 
ing Ursua  and  Lope  de  Aguirre's  "  Search  for  the  Dorado",  written  in  166(V 
1,  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1861,  I  found  it  stated  in  the  glossary,  that  the 
term  Cacique  came  originally  from  Masagan,  one  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms 
of  Africa,  and  taken  to  the  New  World  by  the  Conquistadores.  Cacique, 
then,  comes  from  the  Arabic  word  shiek,  for  a  chief. 

X  Palenque.  This  name  has  been  given  to  some  ancient  ruins  in  Yuca- 
tan, said  to  be  the  name  of  a  village  near  to  them,  but  that  the  original 
name  of  the  place  of  the  ruins  is  not  known.  As  the  term  '^  Palenque"  is 
used  in  this  district  of  Chiriqui,  to  the  south  of  Yucatan,  for  the  residence 
of  a  chief,  it  is  possible  that  in  Yucatan  the  term  might  have  been  used  for 
a  palace,  the  residence  of  a  king  or  chief. 

§  Antiquarian,  Ethnological,  and  other  Researches  in  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile ;  with  Observations  on  the  Pre-Incarial,  Incarial, 
and  other  Monuments  of  Peruvian  Nations,  8vo,  Triibner,  London,  1860. 
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met  with  covered  with  figures,  representing  natural  objects,  dif- 
fering from  either  the  hieroglyphs  of  Mexico  or  Central  America. 
At  Caldera,  five  leagues  north-north-east  from  David,  lies  a 
block  of  granite,  the  "  Ketra  Kntal",  fifteen  feet  high  by  fifty  feet 
in  circumference ;  every  part  is  covered  with  figures,  representing 
the  sun,  a  series  of  human  heads,  scorpions,  hieroglyphs,  etc.  This 
sculpture  is  attributed  to  the  Dorachos.  [I  should  refer  this  to  a 
much  older  race,  and  intended  to  commemorate  some  portion  of 
thdr  history.]  The  characters  are  an  inch  deep ;  on.  the  weather 
side  they  are  nearly  eflfaced  An  enormous  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  granite  could  thus  be  worn  away  ;  and  a  much 
higher  antiquity  has  to  be  assigned  to  these  figures  than  to  many 
other  monuments  in  America.  Several  columns  are  seen  in  the 
town  of  David,  where  they  are  used  for  building  purposes ;  the 
characters  on  them  differ  from  those  on  the  "  Piedra  Pintal'",  by 
being  raised  and  considerably  smaller. 

In  November  1860,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  by  Mr.  Bateman,  on  the  Chiriqui  tombs  (he 
had  previously  described  those  of  Bugdba,  south-west  of  "  El  Vol- 
can'',  which  is  11,000  feet  above  the  sea).  He  commences  with 
the  "huacas*  guacalis'',  or  tombs  of  Boquete,  the  entrance  to 
which  district  is  between  the  rivers  Cochare  and  Caldera.  Fol- 
lowing the  Caldera,  many  signs  of  tombs  are  observed.  Progress- 
ing, he  found  a  small  gold  image  of  the  human  figure,  and  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  three  hundred  circular  (topped)  tombs, 
where  a  little  gold  was  found,  but  some  images  of  stone  were  fact 
with. 

Behind  "  El  Volcan''  is  a  "  Potrero''  or  cattle  farm ;  this  was 
thickly  covered  with  graves,  regularly  built ;  the  body  had  been 
laid  on  the  natural  hard  bed  of  clay,  the  side  lining  formed  of  flat 
stones,  and  covered  with  large  flat  stones.  In  the  neighbouring 
forest  were  discovered  stone  quadrates  (most  probably  basaltic 
prisms),  or  upright  stones  of  four  inches  (wide)  by  twenty  inches 
in  length,  thirty  inches  apart,  around  the  edge  of  some  quadran- 
gular graves.  A  large  tomb  was  opened  ten  feet  deep,  marked 
by  five  round  stone  pillars  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  length,  three  to  four  feet  of  which  were  in  the 
ground  ;  in  this  was  found  a  plate  of  gold  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  small  figure  of  an  ant-eater.  Stone  hatchets  or  celts  were 
found  here."f-    The  pottery  was  all  small,  rude  in  shape  and  mate- 


*  This  is  the  word  for  a  tomb,  or  anything  sacred  in  Quichua,  and  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  from  Peru. 

t  Celts,  The  existence  of  celts  was  considered  so  important,  that  my 
.friend  Mr.  Blaise  drew  up  a  separate  paper  about  them,  which  was  read  on 
the  same  evening  that  this  was  read. 
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rial ;  small  basins  standing  on  their  feet,  each  of  which  contained 
a  small  pellet  of  clay. 

North  of  El  Volcan,  Mr.  Bateman  came  to  another  farm,  where 
he  found  more  graves.  Entering  a  forest,  he  arrived  at  the  tombs 
marked  with  pillars  of  basalt,*  moss-grown,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  extreme  age,  ronning  in  a  line  some  2,000  feet  north 
and  south.  Some  of  these  pillars  were  four  feet  above  ground, 
whilst  others  were  nearly  out  of  sight  Much  broken  pottery 
was  seen  in  one  grave,  of  a  different  quality  than  heretofore  ol>- 
served.  It  was  thick,  and  finely  glazed  on  both  sides  (qy. 
polished).  Such  quantities  would  lead  to  the  supposition  tiiat 
the  pottery  had  been  broken  and  buried  with  the  body.  In  one 
tomb  two  bodies  had  been  buried  side  by  side,  a  small  row  of 
pillars  marking  it  as  a  double  grave ;  there  were  no  signs  of 
human  remains,  only  a  black  loamy  earth  showing  the  original 
positions  of  the  bodies.  The  pottery  found  here  was  large  and 
fragile. 

In  San  Miguel,  near  San  Jos^  de  Bug£ba,  a  pillar  was  met  with 
covered  with  hieroglyphsf  (now  in  possession  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society).  From  a  grave  of  the  quadrangular  form 
were  taken  three  teeth,  a  small  piece  of  bone  of  a  rib,  and  three 
pieces  of  the  skull  of  a  human  body ;  but  the  last  so  tender  that 
they  crumbled  at  the  touch  and  by  exposure.  The  bodies  were 
all  placed  north  and  south. 

Some  of  the  graves  of  Bugdba  had  gold  in  them,  others  nona 
So&e  contained  as  much  as  three  pounds  weight ;  whilst  others, 
in  close  proximity,  although  containing  more  pottery,  and  that  of 
a  higher  order,  contained  no  gold.  In  these  tombs  were  found 
figures  in  gold  of  the  alligator,  shark,  jaguar,  and  other  animals  ; 
also  stone  celts  and  stone  arrow-heads,  which  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  burial-place  of  warriors,  and  that  their 

*  Mr.  Otis,  in  his  Ulustrated  History  of  the  Panamd  Railroad,  New  York, 
1861,  says  :  ^^  The. whole  of  this  region  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that 
great  and  comparatively  recent  volcanic  forces  have  been  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  basalt.  There  is  no  continuity  of  the  mountain  ranges ;  conical 
peaks  rise  up  on  every  side  ;  perfect  marine  shells  and  corals  are  found  on 
their  very  summits  ;  and  the  strata  of  the  rocks  exposed  by  the  cuttings  of 
the  railways  are  all  volcanic."  As  regards  Chiriqui,  here  is  a  well 
known  volcano.  Mr.  Otis,  at  p.  120,  gives  a  very  interesting  drawing  of  a 
"basaltic  cliff"  on  the  Panamd  Railroad,  observing:  "At  about  a  mile 
from  the  summit,  the  road  passes  along  the  side  of  a  huge  basaltic  cliff,  the 
great  crystals  of  which,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  long,  lie  at  an  angle  of  40^.  It  is  one  of  the  few  known  examples 
where  the  natural  perpendicular  which  basalt  formations  assume  (so  beau- 
tifully seen  in  Fingal's  Cave,  and  along  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson)  has 
been  so  rent  and  displaced." 

t  Dr.  Dupr6e  informs  me  that  one  of  these  pillars  was  rudely  carved  so 
as  to  represent  a  human  figure. 
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eourage  was  compared  to  that  of  the  animals  found  in  the  graves. 
Gk>ld  plates  only  were  met  with  (no  marks  of  the  hammer  visible 
en  them)  in  some  graves ;  these  plates  were  four  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  very  thin  and  even  in  thickness,  each  punctured  with 
two  holes  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  from  the  neck.  What 
have  been  called  grinding  stones  were  found  also ;  this,  if  a  piece 
of  household  furniture,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  only 
women  were  buried  here.  A  copper  figure  was  met  with  covered 
with  a  film  of  gold.  Mr.  Bateman  supposes  they  understood  the 
art  of  alloying  gold  with  copper. 

The  mountains  are  now  inhabited  by  Indians  termed  "  Va- 
Kentes'^  or  fighters  ;  they  are  at  present  under  the  government 
of  two  brothers,  said  to  have  been  somewhat  educated  by  Jesuits. 
The  palenques,  or  residences  of  these  chiefs,  are  on  the  Atlantic 
slopea  lie  Indians  of  the  Pacific  side  hate  these  Valientes  of 
old  Chiriqul* 

On  the  trail  from  David  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  is  a  large  boulder 
covered  with  hieroglyphs;  also  graves  marked  with  pillars  of 
stone.     [This  may  be  the  "Kedra  Pintar'.] 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  same  society,  Capt.  Dow's 
collection  was  exhibited,  consisting  of  a  circular  vessel  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  supported  by  five  human  figures  (a  caryatides)  stand- 
ing on  a  narrow  circular  foot,  carved  in  stone  and  hollow,  thought 
to  be  a  chafing  dish  of  sacrifice.  These  received  the  name  of 
mills  and  maize  grinders.  Chipped  flints  (not  flint)  used  as  tools 
for  carving  stone  also  found  of  a  chisel  form  (celts). 

A  tracing  was  presented  from  Mr.  Bateman,  from  a  rock  eight 
miles  west  of  El  Volcan,  of  a  figure  made  up  of  circles,  found  on 
a  boulder  of  lava  at  S.  Miguel  at  Chiriqui ;  it  is  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The. boulder  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  appears  once  to 
have  been  covered  with  hieroglyphs,  but  they  are  so  indistinct  as 
to  prohibit  them  being  copied. 

Mr.  Bateman  sent  for  exhibition  the  following  objects  in  gold  : 
a  cricket,  frog,  sea-shell,  a  man  two  ounces  in  weight,  jaguar  five 
ounces,  alligator  eight  ounces  and  a  half  (the  largest  and  heaviest 
object  discovered),  and  a  circular  plate  an  ounce  and  a  half  He 
supposes  that  these  were  cast  at  one  pouring,  and  had  been 
formed  on  moulds  prepared  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
false  coring. 

*  Mr.  Squier,  who  was  present  at  that  meeting,  believed  the  alloy 
of  gold  and  copper  (guanin)  was  natural.     The  low  standard  of 


*  These  last  chip  the  sides  of  their  teeth,  to  a  point.  This  they  may 
suppose  to  add  beauty  or  give  the  teeth  greater  facility  to  tear  the  food. 
Some  believe  it  acts  as  a  charm  against  disease,  particularly  against  the 
small-pox. 
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Qucli  objects  ^^  a  subject  of  cbmplaiiit  by  the  early  Spaniaxds^* 
and  Oil  Oonzales  de  Avila,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  giving 
an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua,  speaks  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  these  relics  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui, 
•^hich  he  sent  to  the  king  by  Andres  Cerezeda,  treasurer  of  the 
fleet.  "  I  send  your  Majesty"",  he  writes,  "  17,000  pesos  (of  gold*) 
from  18  to  12  quilates  (carats)  fine  ;  also  another  sort  of  gold  of 
hachos  (hatchets)  of  lower  standard,  weighing  19,363  pesos  (of 
gold),  which  the  melter  of  Tierra  Firme  found  to  contain  200^ 
maravedies  value  to  each  peso;  also  6,182  pesos  of  cascabellas 
(like  hawk's  bells),  which  they  say  have  no  standard."' 

Five  lots  of  gold  found  in  the  recently  opened  graves  gave  aa 
follows  to  the  assayer  in  New  York. 

Carats  fine.  Valae. 

1  Gold  plates   2U  1388,99  dollars. 

2  „     images 2l|  398,27  „ 

»  .„        „       16?  606,52  „ 

4  „        „       14}  70,44  „ 

6  „        »       Ill  358,64  „ 

^560:12:0     =     2802,86 
I  examined  five  circular  gold  plates  from  Chiriqui,  weighing 
73^%;  they  were  whitish,  and  appeared  to  contain  silver.      I 
found  the  better  sort  of  gold  objects  to  be  of  specific  gravity  17  '44 ; 
those  with  copper  or  guanin,  specific  gravity  11*55. 

The  following  is  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  1860.  "Two  persons,  Ignacio  Guerra  and 
Victorio  Pitti,  found  during  the  autumn  of  1858,  ancient  tombs 
at  Bugdba,  some  oval,  others  triangular  at  top,  containing  gold 
(Objects  and  pottery.  In  some  of  the  tombs  was  a  little  hair ; 
there  was  also  met  with  the  enamel  of  a  tooth,  but  no  bodies. 
These  two  kept  their  discovery  to  themselves,  and  got  out  a  lot 
of  gold ;  but,  in  1859,  they  were  discovered  and  betrayed.  Thou- 
sands now  flocked  to  the  spot,  when  some  £10,000  worth  of 
objects  in  gold  were  soon  extracted  from  the  gravea  A  plate  is 
given  with  a  drawing  of  a  gold  fish-hawk  with  a  fish  in  its  mouth, 
a  puma,  and  a  bell  surmounted  by  a  jaguar.  Much  pottery  was 
met  with,  representing  human  figures,  vases  like  turtles,  and  one 
with  a  jaguar  painted  on  it.'' 

Dr.  Wm.  Dupr^e,  long  a  resident  in  Panam£,  forwarded  to  me 
lately  a  collection  of  Chiriqui  antiquities.  These  were  unfor- 
tunately lost  at  sea  by  the  vessel  being  wrecked;  however, 

*  The  peso  of  gold,  according  to  Prescott's  researches,  is  worth  ^2:12:6 
=  11  dollars  67  cents;  but  his  Spanish  translator  Ramirez  (Conquest  of 
Mexico)  makes  it  only  2  dollars  93  cents.  Oviedo  says  the  peso  of  gold  has 
the  same  value  as  the  castellano.  At  the  price  of  ^2  :  1^ :  6,  the  remittance 
to  the  king  of  these  antiquities  would  be  worth  £111,339. 
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tliroagh  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  Power,  P.RG.8.,  of 
Pknam^  I  am  enabled  to  present  drawings  of  much  of  the  lost 
pottery,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  gold  objects.  Mr.  Power  has 
been  good  enough  to  put  his  original  notes  of  his  visit  to  Chiriqi;i 
into  my  hands,  from  which  I  make  extracts. 

The  Chiriqui  tombs  were  discovered  in  numbers  between  the 
1st  and  15th  June,  1859,  but  for  many  years  before  gold  objects 
had  been  found,  principally  at  Bug&bita,  one  league  and  a  quarter 
north-west  of  Bugiba.  The  first  who  found  a  rich  tomb  were 
Boberto  del  Cid  and  Ignacio  Guerra. 

On  July  12th,  1859,  there  were  1,500  persons  at  work, 
digging  up  graves. 

From  David  to  Bugiba  it  is  six  leagues;  Pueblo  Viejo  one 
league ;  over  the  mountains  to  the  plain  of  Bug^bita,  a  quarter  of 
a  league,  here  are  four  Indian  huts.  The  plain  is  a  mile  square, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains;  in  the  centre  is  a  mound  of  stones, 
thought  to  be  artificial,  four  to  five  yards  high,  and  all  around  it 
are  the  **  huacas  de  deposito/'  or  tombs  containing  gold. 

Outside  (the  "huacas  de  deposito'")  are  the  "huacas  de  sepul- 
tura,"  or  tombs  without  gold ;  these  are  covered  with  flat  stones. 
The  others  are  marked  with  stones  laid  on  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  circles,  crosses,  five  stones,  one  at  each  comer  and  one  in 
the  centre,  half-circles,  three  horizontal  lines,  and  circles  with 
four  stones  equidistant  on  the  outside  rim  of  the  circle. 

All  manner  of  forms  of  animals  of  the  New  World  in  gold 
found,  but  none  of  the  Old  World. 

The  objects  are  met  with  apart  from  each  other  in  the  graves. 
With  the  gold  figures  is  found  the  finest  pottery;  the  objects 
called  mill-stones  (caryatides),  in  the  form  of  animals ;  also  tools 
(chisels)  of  hard  stone,  and  hatchets  or  celts. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Power's  visit,  in  August  1859,  250  lbs. 
weight  of  gold  had  been  extracted  from  Bugdbita,  two-thirds 
being  good  gold,  the  remaining  third  of  guanin  gold,  value  about 
£12,500.  The  yield  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
end,  and  from  that  time  fell  ofi".* 

The  tombs  of  San  Miguel  gave  a  little  gold ;  Saratoba  none ; 
Volante  and  San  Andres  none ;  Camaron  very  little ;  Bajo 
Boquete  are  "  huacas  de  deppsito,'"  and  private  property. 

The  Indians  believe  these  graves  to  be  those  of  their  ancestors, 
and  show  no  repugnance  on  having  them  opened. 

Tombs  exist  in  all  parts  of  Chiriqui,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 

*  March  1862.  Dr.  Dupree,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Panam^  to  this 
country,  informs  me  that  last  summer  fresh  tombs  were  discovered,  from 
which  had  been  extracted  gold  objects  to  the  value  of  £16,000  ;  and  that 
it  would  appear  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  one 
large  cemetery. 
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on  the  islands^  but .  mostly  in  the  mountaina  Mr.  Power 
observed  no  particular  position  of  the  graves  or  of  their  contenta 
The  finding  of  vases  was  no  indication  of  gold. 

Some  graves  opened  were  fifteen  feet  deep,  others  not  over  five 
feet.  Some  bones  and  a  skull  founds  which  crumbled  to  dust  on 
exposure. 

There  are  eighteen  streams  between  David  and  Bug&bita;  a 
dangerous  one  to  ford  is  the  Bio  de  las  Piedras,  or  river  of  the 
rocks.  At  the  river  Jac6  Mr.  Power  saw  a  stone  with  a  sun 
engraved  on  one  side,  a  moon  on  the  other. 

The  fine  pottery  is  called  "Urabi,"  the  name  of  the  river 
from  which  such  potter's  earth  comes ;  the  other  is  the  "  losa 
blanca/'  or  white  pottery. 

It  was  rumoured  there  were  indications  of  gold  mines  at 
St.  FeHs.    Gold  was  found  at  Burica,  in  the  stream  at  Wagners. 

DBSCBIPTION  OF  MB.  POWER'S  DBAWINQS  OF  GOLD  OBJECTS. 

Plate  L  From  Bug&bita,  grotesque  figure  of  a  man,  weighed 
nine  ounces  and  a  half.  This  was  the  largest  and  heaviest  figure 
found  up  to  September  1859.  It  was  purchased  for  £3,  but 
worth  £34 

Plate  n.  From  Bajo  Boquete,  near  the  river  Caldera,  male 
figure  playing  on  a  pipe  and  gingling  a  bell,  of  solid  gold,  weighed 
over  six  ounces. 

Plate  in.  A  gold  woman,  two  ounces,  contains  two  gold 
balls,  one  on  the  head,  the  other  in  the  body. 

Plate  iv.  1.  Probably  a  fish.  2.  Head  of  an  Indian  of 
wrought  gold,  hollow,  with  four  small  stones  inside,  the  face  of 
pure  Indian  type,  half  an  ounce.  3.  Portion  of  a  frog,  thickly 
gilt  on  copper ;  it  is  much  corroded,  gilt  on  the  inside  also.  4. 
Shell,  ftdl  size.     o.  Two  views  of  gold  frog.     6.  An  animal. 

Plate  v.  1.  Puma,  six  ounces  and  a  quarter.  2.  Lizard, 
three  ounces  and  an  eighth.  3.  Tapir  (of  guanin),  four  ounces. 
4.  Bells,  five-eighths  of  an  ounce,  six  pennyweights.  5.  One  of 
the  so-called  "eagles,''  rather  the  sacred  parrot. 

Plate  vx  1.  The  best  piece  of  Indian  manufacture  yet  seen, 
it  is  a  deer's  head  2.  Gold  bell^  (of  guanin),  full  size,  sur- 
mounted by  a  deer.     3.  Three  frogs  joined  together. 

Plate  vil  1.  Curious  human  figure,  full  size,  four  ounces  and 
a  half,  and  flat,  the  hands  grasping  two  serpents,  which  protrude 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  2.  Deer,  two  ounces  and  a  half, 
and  fiill  size.  On  this  plate  is  an  agate  barb  of  an  arrow  and  a 
stone  celt;  also  an  earthen  whistle  with  human  head,  and  an 
earthen  cup,  quarter  size. 

Plate  vm.    Clay  whistling  figure. 
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Pottery  from  Bugdbita. 

Plate  rx.  1.  Dark-brown  tripod.  2.  Eed,  with  figure  of  a 
monkey.  3.  Rudely-formed  figure  of  a  man.  4.  Three-legged 
basin,  hollow  legs,  with  balla  5.  Vessel  with  handles.  6.  Red 
yessel  with  human  figure. 

Plate  x.    Fine  specimens  of  pottery,  and  a  whistle. 

Plate  xl  1.  Vase,  painted  red  and  black.  2.  Red  vase, 
hollow  legs,  with  balls  inside.  3.  The  sama  4.  Yellow,  hollow 
legs,  with  figure&     5.  Yellow  and  red.     6.  White  and  yeUow. 

IlATB  xn.  1.  Vase,  red  ground,  design  of  a  star,  etc.,  in 
black  and  white.  2.  Three  views  of  a  tassa,  whole  width  six 
inches;  colour,  black  and  red,  white  stripes;  represents  a  tortoise, 
and  stands  on  four  legs,  and  about  three  inches  high.  3.  Carved 
ornaments  in  stone.    4.  A  painting,  full  size. 

Hieroglyphs, 

Plate  xra.  Vase  painted  with  what  has  been  called  hiero- 
glyphs ;  height,  four  inches ;  colour,  brick-red.  The  figures  are 
carefully  copied  &om  the  original ;  they  differ,  though  intended 
to  represent  the  same  form. 

Plate  xiv.  Vase,  four  inches  and  a  half  in  height ;  colour  of 
the  figure  outside  black,  shaded  red. 

Plate  xv.  Vase,  diameter  sixteen  inches ;  figure  red,  outline 
black. 

Plate  xvl  Vase,  four  inches  high ;  the  outside  lines  black, 
inside  red.    These  four,  I  suppose,  are  of  Doracho  origin. 

Plate  xvia.  If  we  go  from  Chiriqui  along  the  isthmuQ 
easterly,  crossing  the  river  Atrato,  we  come  upon  a  country 
called  Zenu :  old  Spanish  writers  say  the  people  here  had  an  idea 
of  writing ;  I  have  seen  no  example.  South-west  from  Zenu,  and 
to  the  north  of  Bogat&,  is  Tunja.  Rivero  and  Tschudi,  in  plate 
ygYin  of  the  Atlas  to  their  great  work  on  Peruvian  Antiquities^ 
give  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  war-club  found  at  Tunja,  represented 
in  XIX  of  the  present  series.  On  this  club  are  four  figures, 
approaching  somewhat  to  the  character  of  those  found  at  Ghiriquf, 
and  may  be  about  the  same  date. 

I  have  said  in  my  work  on  South  American  Antiquities^  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  resemblance  of  the  figure  (a)  on  the  club 
to  Cuhupqua  of  the  Chibcha  or  Muizca  Calendar,  which  repre- 
sents, among  other  objects,  the  numeral  7.  In  the  case  of  the 
club,  the  figures  on  it  may  have  represented  the  name  of  the 
owner.  These  and  other  figures  representing  the  numerals  1  to 
10  and  20  are  the  only  examples  of  writing  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  from  New  Granada,  formerly  the  kingdom  of 
Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  but  which  a  few  months  since  has  been 
changed  to  ''  the  United  States  of  Colombia."' 
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It  is  said  that  at  Timand,  south  of  Bogota,  there  are  hieroglyphs 
in  stone. 

There  is  the  pentagonal  Chibcha  Calendar,  with  marks  like 
these,  II,  III,  III;  these  are  said  to  mean  2,  3,  3,  and  that 
2  +  3  =  5,  or  2,  3,  3  =  8,  or  that  at  the  8th  Chibcha  year  the 
moon  was  intercalated  by  Sahuza,  or  8. 

There  are  also  three  figures,  called  "dedos*'  or  fingers  by 
Duquesne ;  Humboldt  calls  them  pieces  of  wood :  they  have  each 
three  transverse  lines,  or  rather  notches,  signifying  3,  6,  or  9 
years,  which  has  to  do  with  the  intercalation  of  Quihicha  ata, 
the  numeral  11  according  to  Jomard.  For  details  on  this  subject 
I  refer  to  the  plate  and  explanation  at  p.  49  of  my  work  on 
South  American  Antiquities. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  add  that  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico  (see  Brantz  Mayer ,  ii,  193),  the  ruins  of 
Mapilca  are  described,  consisting  of  a  city,  pyramids,  and  sculp- 
tured stones.  The  granite  stone  represented  in  the  drawing  is 
twenty-one  feet  long,  covered  with  figures,  something  like  those 
on  the  Chiriqui  pottery,  Thus,  all  these  I  have  adverted  to,  from 
Chiriqui,  Tunja,  Bogat^  and  Mapilca,  may  have  had  a  common 
origin.  We  may  probably  include  the  hieroglypbical  and 
figurative  writing  contained  in  the  cartouches,  particularly 
as  seen  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  Copan,  and  neighbouring 
regions. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  Aubin  are  at  present  engaged  on  an  extensive 
work  on  these  and  kindred  subjects  connected  with  Central 
America. 

Plate  xvtl  Copy  of  a  reversed  impression  of  a  series  of  circles 
on  a  stone  near  San  Miguel,  one-eighth  the  original  size.  The 
stone  from  which  this  is  taken  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  hilL 
Much  of  the  inscription  is  buried  under  ground.  This  may  be  of 
Chorotecan  origin,  as  well  as  the  sculptures  on  the  "Piedra 
Pintal"  at  Caldera,  described  by  Dr.  Seemann. 

Plate  xvhl  This  looks  as  if  manufactured  out  of  some  dark 
volcanic  stone.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  puma.  Height,  eight 
inches  and  one-tenth ;  width,  six  inches  and  one-fifth.  The  orna- 
mental carving  not  quite  alike  on  both  sides.  Such  have  been 
called  mill-stones,  maize-grinders,  and  ovens  for  cooking  the  tor- 
tillas, or  cakes  of  maize.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  what  it  and  similar  ones  were  really  intended  for. 

Plate  xix.  Of  same  general  character  as  the  above,  eight 
inches  in  height,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  approaches 
what  may  be  called  the  American  classical  It  is  hollow,  and 
the  top  is  supported  by  two  human  figures,  and  two  with  heads 
of  animals,  something  like  the  Caryatides,  and  deserves  some 
attention  from  antiquarians. 
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DESCEIPTIQN  OP  ME.  POWEE'S  AND  DR  DTJPE^E'S  COLLECnONS 
OF  POTTEEY. 

Carved  stone  figure  (maize-grinder?)  with  head  of  puma. 
Rollers  of  stone  are  said  to  have  been  found  with  them. 

Same  as  above,  but  of  siliceous  pottery.  There  are  six  figures, 
three  of  men,  three  men's  bodies  and  heads  of  birds,  of  the  caryatide 
character. 

Eight  vessels,  some  with  handles  and  rude  representations  of 
animals,  pointed  at  bottom  to  stand  in  hot  embers.  One  painted 
with  birds  and  monkeys. 

Six  vessels,  with  three  feet,  different  sizes,  as  if  having  been 
used.     The  new  ones  have  shorter  feet.     One  with  charcoal  in  it 

Three  whistles.  Three  stone  celts.  A  spindle-wheel  of  earthen- 
ware. 

Volcanic  stone  figure  of  a  puma,  very  ancient,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  by  one  foot  broad. 

Two  pieces  of  pottery  with  three  long  legs,  ornamented  with 
fish  ;  they  are  hollow,  and  have  little  balls  inside. 

Various  pieces  of  pottery,  rounded  at  bottom,  some  slightly 
pointed  ;  also  a  concave  vessel  on  three  legs,  for  holding  probably 
the  rounded  ones  when  taken  from  the  fire ;  others  ornamented 
vrith  the  frog  in  particular, — ^man  with  folded  arms.  One  like  a 
bottle  of  the  present  day. 

A  caryatide,  supported  by  three  figures,  probably  females. 

Two  small  figures  in  a  sitting  position. 

Figures  of  monkeys,  pumas,  birds,  etc.,  forming  whistles. 

A  small  double  vase,  (a  polish  given  to  the  clay  by  rubbing). 
This  is  what  I  conceive  has  been  called  glazing.* 

In  December,  1859, 1  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 
large  collection  of  gold  objects  from  Chiriqui,  and  stated  that  at 
Bugdba  the  ground  was  covered  with  forest,  and  it  was  by  the 
falling  of  a  large  tree  growing  on  the  top  of  a  mound  that  the 
tombs  were  discovered.  I  described  the  following  objects  :— bats, 
frogs,  alligators,  hideous  and  obscene  figures,  the  guacamayo,  or 
parrot,  human  figures,  puma,  tapir,f  hawks'  bills,  parrots'  heads 
with  human  body,  grotesque  human  figures,  and  a  bird  with  four 
heads. 

All  these  were  cast  hollow,  and  had  either  one  or  two  rings,  so 

*  The  greater  portion  of  the  Chiriqui  pottery,  stone  vessels,  and  celts, 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  In  the  "  Popol  Vuh",  the  tapir  is  called  a  sacred  animal,  and  seen  on 
the  sculptured  monuments  of  Uxmal,  Palenque,  Chichen-Itza,  etc. ;  and 
that  the  blood  of  this  animal  enters  the  flesh  of  chiefs.  The  elephant  is 
said  to  be  found  figured  at  Uxmal  (?).  Remains  of  fossil  elephant  and 
mastodon  are  found  all  over  the  New  World, 
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that  they  might  be  suspended  in  a  temple,  or  round  the  neck  of 
the  dead  body. 

Some  writers  in  the  United  States  say  that  these  objects 
have  immistakable  signs  of  Chinese  character.  This  is  not  my 
opinion. 

I  also  mentioned  the  existence  of  monuments  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  discovered  in  1851  on  the  island  of  Muerto,  or  of 
the  dead,  or  the  west  coast  of  Chiriqui 

I  regret  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  lot  of  gold 
found  its  way  into  the  melting  pot  as  "  old  gold."'  However,  I 
am  enabled  to  exhibit  on  the  present  occasion  the  following,  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Dupr^e. 

1.  Head,  probably  of  alligator,  top  of  head  ornamented  .with 
scroll  work^  eyes  protruding,  and  has  something  like  the  mous- 
tache,— ^two  inches  high. 

2.  Broad  ring;  may  be  an  earlet,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

3.  Body  of  human  figure ;  head  may  be  of  frog ;  two  and  a 
half  inches  higL 

4.  Curious  human  figure  in  a  sort  of  frame-work,  with  scrolla 
The  left  hand  supports  a  vase-like  vessel,  the  other  hand  drawn 
up  to  right  side  of  frame ;  very  fine  gold  ;  three  inches  high. 

5.  Of  guanin,  or  copper-gold,  three  inches  long.  The  head  is  of 
the  guacamayo,  or  sacred  parrot ;  has  double  comb,  four  feet,  like 
the  frog,  and  thick  turned-up  taiL  All  these  objects  have  rings 
for  the  suspending  them. 

6.  Four  frogs,  joined  together. 

7.  Plain  circular  plate  of  gold,  with  two  perforations  for  sus- 
pending ;  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

These  objects  are  rough-cast  (excepting  the  plate),  the  exteriors 
bulge  out,  and  they  have  been  burnished  bright  by  hard  stones. 

Here  then  in  a  region,  this  of  Chiriqui,  between  the  province  of 
PanamA  on  the  east  and  Costa  Eica  on  the  north-west,  we  have  a 
magnificent  tropical  country,  particularly  on  its  coasts ;  volcanic 
table-lands,  with  their  attendant  volcanic  ranges  of  mountains, 
succeed,  including  the  beautiful  prismatic  arrangement  of  basaltic 
outbursts. 

In  the  higher  portions  European  grain  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  old  world  thrive.  It  was  just  such  a 
country,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
that  masses  of  the  Indians  would  congregate  in. 

From  the  remains  just  discovered  of  hieroglyphs  carved  in 
hard  stone,  we  may  conclude  that  other  stone  remains  are  hidden 
by  the  dense  forests  that  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  land,  await- 
ing the  footsteps  of  the  enthusiastic  explorer.  I  think  I  perceive 
in  the  Dorachos  a  great  tribe,  among  others,  the  remains  of  a 
portion  of  the  Chorotecan  nation  of  Nicaragua.    A  tree  fallfi 
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which  had  grown  on  the  top  of  a  tumulus,  and,  in  tearing  away  the 
ground  in  which  it  had  sprung  up,  discovers  a  tomb  containing 
figures  of  gold.  Search  is  now  made,  and  nearly  the  whole  district 
is  found  to  be  covered  with  ancient  tombs,  some  marked  with 
prisms  of  basalt,  and  not  unlike  our  own  gravenstones.  Qold 
figures  of  men,  women,  and  animals  are  brought  to  light ;  curious 
— ^may  I  be  allowed  to  say  classical — sculptures  in  stone,  some  of 
which  I  have  ventured  to  class  with  the  caryatides ;  pottery,  some 
of  elegant  form,  others  with  hieroglyphical  figures  painted  on 
them  ;  celts,  stone  arrow  heads,  wheels,  or  perforated  disks,  used 
for  spinning  and  other  things ;  these,  we  may  suppose,  are  of 
Doracho  origin,  and  may  be  from  five  to  seven  hundred  years  old. 

However,  the  carvers  of  such  monuments  as  the  "Kedra  Pintal " 
were  an  earlier  race,  probably  Chorotecan.  There  are  other  sculp- 
tures on  stone  in  this  region  pointing  to  a  still  earlier  period. 

All  these  works  of  art  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  result  of 
civilizations  peculiar  to  this  race,  and  not  in  any  way  imported 
from  the  old  world. 

One  celt  has  been  found  with  the  rest,  apparently  indicating  by 
its  rough  degree  of  workmanship,  a  nation  existing  long  prior  to 
the  Dorachos,  and  was  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization. 

I  may  mention,  that  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  New  World  are 
accustomed  to  preserve  with  care  past  monuments  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  it  is  possible  that  the  celt  may  have  been  thus  buried 
as  a  ssLcaced  object  in  a  tomb  of  much  later  date  than  of  the  original 
manufacture. 

OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THB   EXISTENCE  OP  GOLD  IN  THE  ISTHMUS' 

OP  DAEIBN. 

As  I  have  spoken  rather  largely  as  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
found  in  this  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  I  will  now  give 
the  positions  of  some  of  the  spots  whence  it  has  been  so  abund- 
antly extracted,  and  where  at  present  met  with ;  also  the  reasons 
why  more  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  raised  now  hereabouts. 

When  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  country,  they  obtained  from 
the  natives  gold  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  and  figures  of  deities. 
The  next  thing  to  discover  was,  whence  came  the  gold.  This 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  it  was  found  to  be  in  two  states — that 
of  stream  gold  from  the  river,  and  from  veins  in  the  rocks. 

At  one  of  the  first  places  visited,  figures  in  copper  were  met 
with,  and  crucibles  to  melt  this  metal 

At  another  spot  the  metaUic  objects  were  of  an  alloy  (probably 
a  natural  one)  of  gold  and  copper,  known  as  guanin  ;*  and  the 

*  In  this  region  the  gold  is  found  alloyed  with  copper,  but  in  the  country 
of  Bogota  it  is  alloyed  (naturally)  with  silyer. 
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2.  That  portion  of  the  mixed  population  of  Indian  and  negro, 
constituting  the  Zambo,  will  not  work  for  any  white  man  or 
company  for  the  wages  that  could  be  afforded,  when  he  can 
work  more  profitably  on  his  own  account,  and  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure. 

3.  Much  of  the  rich  gold  country  is  occupied  by  warlike 
Indians. 

4.  No  white  man,  if  taken  there  as  a  labourer  or  miner,  would 
work  any  time  for  others,  when  he  could  so  easily  work  for 
himself 

5.  The  wretched  political  state  of  the  whole  country  is  most 
unfavourable  to  European  or  home  enterprisa 

6.  The  climate  generally  is  most  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  white  man. 

The  scattered  Zambo  population  of  the  Isthmus,  when  they 
require  European  goods,  as  hatchets,  &c.,  wash  the  sands  in  the 
streams  of  their  respective  districts,  and  can  always  obtain  the 
requisite  quantity  of  gold  to  pay  with,  making  their  purchases  at 
Colon  or  Panaml 

However,  the  real  and  profitable  enterprise  of  the  Isthmus  is 
the  Panamd  Eailway,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  Com- 
pany, and  pays  about  a  twelve  per  cent,  dividend.* 

Hie  following  were  the  imports  of  New  Granada  in  1860, — its 
estimated  area  being  480,000  square  miles : — 

Gold  5,000.000 

Bilver  and  emeralds    1,000,000 

Pearls  and  pearl  shell 800,000 

Tobacco 3,500,000 

Straw  hats  (Panama  hats) 1,400,000 

Peruvian   bark,  coffee,  hides,  dye  woods,  cocoa,  "j 

India-rubber,  cotton,  ivory  nuts,  balsams,  sugar,  >  2,550,000 
flour,  maize,  etc ) 

£2,846,000    ^     14,250,000 

Professor  Owen  said  he  participated  in  the  interest  felt  by  ethnologists 
in  all  that  related  to  the  early  history  of  the  different  races  of  our  species, 
and  deprecated  any  discouragement  at  being  baffled  in  these  researches,  as 
hitherto  we  had  been.  When,  after  getting  a  little  way  back  into  past 
time,  we  seemed  to  lose  our  way  in  the  primitive  darkness,  one  thought  had 
struck  him  in  the  examination  of  the  relics  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bollaert  in 
connection  with  his  natural  history  pursuits :  it  would  seem  that,  whenever 
an  aboriginal  artist  imitated  or  represented  the  forms  of  animal  life,  it  was 
of  species  living  in  his  own  district.  In  the  present  case,  the  figures  were 
strictly  of  South  or  Central  American  forms ;  and  he  was  particularly  struck 


*  In  the  construction  of  this  railway,  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that 
some  2,600  lives  of  people  of  all  nations,  including  many  Chinese,  have 
been  sacrificed,  although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  labourers  by 
the  railway  company. 
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with  the  ornamentation  of  the  Chiriqui  pottery,  where  there  were  freouent 
indications  of  large  batrachians,  having  the  physiognomy  of  Bufo  Chuenns 
and  CercUophrys,  In  America,  the  largest  living  aboriginal  mammal  was 
the  t-apir ;  and  this  creature  was  unmistakably  represented  on  the  pots.  It 
might  be  objected  that  there  was  a  tapir  also  in  Sumatra ;  but  the  distinc- 
tive parti-K^olour  of  that  species  was  not  here  indicated.  Deer  are  always 
attractive  as  objects  of  chase  to  aboriginal  peoples.  In  Central  and  South 
America,  the  genus  Cervus  is  feebly  represented  by  small  species,  resem- 
bling the  young  or  '  brockets*  of  the  larger  kinds,  with  small,  simple,  or 
bifurcate  antlers ;  «uch  antlers,  which  are  characters  of  immaturity  in  the 
old-world  CervidcB,  were  retained  by  the  adults  of  Cervus  paludosua,  Cerv, 
campestrisy  and  Cerv,  nemoralis  of  South  America.  And  the  simple  forms 
and  small  proportions  of  the  antlers  of  one  or  other  of  these  species  were 
faithfully  represented  in  the  ceramic  sculpturing  and  ornamentation  of  the 
old  Chiriqui  artist.  He  had  never  seen  the  grand  *  attire'  of  the  elk  or  old 
red-deer  of  primitive  Celtic  hunters. 

There  were  also  representations  of  feline  animals;  and,  among  these, 
where  the  character  and  colour  of  the  markings  bad  been  given  or  pre- 
served, those  characteristic  of  the  ocelot,  a  peculiarly  American  form,  might 
be  detected.  A  rude  nomadic  race  of  hunters  might  be  supposed  to  carry 
with  them,  in  their  migrations,  ideas  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of 
the  wild  animals  of  the  continent  they  had  left ;  and  in  the  representations 
of  animal  forms  connected  with  their  burial  and  other  ceremonies,  and  pre- 
served in  relics  of  the  kind  now  exhibited,  one  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  such  forms  so  indicated :  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  here  apparent — 
no  hint  was  thus  given  that  the  Chiriqui  race  had  migrated  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world  having  animals  distinct  from  the  South  American  ones. 
The  primitive  nature  of  the  weapons  discovered  in  some  of  the  tombs,  of 
which  Mr.  Blake  had  given  so  good  a  description,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
people  as  little  advanced  as  those  of  the  stone-celt  period  in  Europe.  But 
the  conditions  of  the  country  for  affording  any  harder  material  for  weapons 
must  be  considered.  The  only  metals  which  the  Chiriquis  had  at  hand 
appear  to  have  been  gold  and  copper.  Of  the  former  they  had  left  evidence 
of  their  skill  in  working.  But  the  conditions  of  an  age  of  bronze  and  an 
age  of  iron,  succeeding  that  of  stone,  as  indicated  by  the  celts,  were  want- 
ing in  the  land  of  the  Chiriquis.  Moreover,  an  inference  from  one  kind  of 
weapon  may  deceive,  if  there  be  not  good  proof  that  no  other  kind  were  in 
use  at  the  time.  A  rude  weapon  may  merely  indicate  the  social  status  of 
the  man  who  wielded  it :  another  contemporary  chieftain  may  have  had 
them  of  a  higher  and  better  manufacture.  The  old  stone  celt  may  have 
continued  in  use  by  the  ruder  sort,  after  the  higher  class  had  procured  for 
themselves  metallic  weapons.  It  would  be  premature,  at  least,  or  hazard- 
ous, to  infer  from  the  celts  discovered  in  some  of  the  burial  places  of  the 
Chiriqui,  a  like  antiquity  with  the  races  of  the  stone  period  in  Europe.  If 
it  can  be  proved  or  made  probable  that  the  celts  were  in  use  by  the  people 
who  made  the  pottery  and  wrought  the  gold,  we  have  evidence  of  their 
belonging  to  a  more  advanced  stage  or  later  age.  In  conclusion.  Professor 
Owen  remarked  that  all  the  facts  brought  forward  and  discussed  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  left  us  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  main  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  Chiriquis.  They  threw  no  light  upon  the  question  of  whence  they 
came  ;  seemed  rather  to  indicate  that  they  had  not  migrated  from  any  his- 
torically older  part  of  the  world  ;  and  any  further  glimpse  at  this  mainly 
interesting  circumstance  could  only  be  got  by  examination  of  the  physical, 
especially  osteological  and  dental,  characters  of  the  men  who  made  the 
celts,  manufactured  the  pottery,  and  wrought  the  gold  ornaments. 

Dr.  Seemank  said  that  the  first  discussion  on  the  Chiriqui  relics  occurred 

m2 
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ten  years  ago,  upon  his  reading  of  a  paper  before  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, detailing  his  discovery  of  these  tombs.  His  belief  in  respect  to  the 
"  Piedra  Pintal  **  was  that  the  figures  were  not  made  by  the  Durachos,  but 
by  an  older  people.  Thafc  people  (the  Durachos)  had  not  long  been  ex- 
tinct ;  and,  from  the  descriptions  of  nafciyes  wearing  gold  eagles  or  bats,  it 
is  evident  that  this  race  was  seen  by  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage,  and 
wearing  such  ornaments  as  are  found  now  in  their  tombs.  Although  the  people 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  no  bones  or  skeletons  are  found, 
and  only  black  earth  remains  in  the  tombs.  There  is  another  class  of  tombs, 
which  are  very  rarely  opened.  These  are  large  mounds  covered  with  great 
boulders.  They  contain  neither  pottery  nor  any  ornaments,  but  in  them 
grinding-stones  are  found  :  such  grinding-stones  are  never  met  with  in 
those  which  contain  the  elegant  pottery.  His  idea  was,  that  these  were  the 
graves  of  the  common  people,  and  the  others  those  of  the  wealthy.  Tombs 
occur  all  over  Ghiriqui,  in  such  numbers  as  to  indicate  that  the  country 
was  once  densely  inhabited.  He  believed  that  the  Durachos  were  connected 
with  Mexico,  as  they  had  so  many  habits  in  common  with  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Drinkers  of  chocolate,  he  believed  they  came  from  north 
of  the  Isthmus  Panama.  Although  now  cultivated  on  the  south,  before  the 
conquest  the  cacao  was  only  known  north  of  the  isthmus.  The  Aztecs  on 
the  north, and  the  Peruvians  on  the  south,  would  have  met  at  this  isthmus; 
and  that  they  knew  each  other  is  certain,  because  the  information  received 
where  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  isthmus  has  been  recorded.  It  was  said 
that  there  was  a  rocking  stone  and  Druidical  remains  to  the  north  of 
Ghiriqui,  but  he  had  never  visited  the  place. 

Mr.  J.  Evans  would  ofier  no  opinion  on  American  antiquities.  >  The 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Seemann  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
relics  found  in  the  Ghiriqui  tombs  might  not  be  of  such  vast  antiquity  as 
had  been  supposed.  Mr.  Blake  had  pleaded  for  the  possible  high  antiquity 
of  some  celts  which  had  been  found  in  Ghiriqui  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to 
there  being  any  close  analogy  between  these  stone  tools  and  the  fossil  flint 
implements.  The  specimens  from  Mr.  Sass's  collection,  laid  on  the  table  by 
Mr.  Blake  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  were  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thames ;  and  the  differences  between  them  and  those  of  the  Drift  period 
were  also  very  conspicuous.  One  point  was  remarkable  in  the  Ame- 
rican case,  namely,  the  association  of  stone  implements  with  gold  orna- 
ments. As  a  rule,  the  gold  in  the  antiquities  of  all  nations  was  purer  or 
more  alloyed  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  There  was,  as  civilization 
increased,  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  same  amount  of  show  with  a  less 
amount  of  the  real  metal ;  and  the  gold  ornaments  from  Ghiriqui  were  of 
very  base  metal,  indicative  of  their  belonging  to  a  late  period  in  their 
acquaintance  with  gold  among  the  people  who  formed  them. 

Mr.  Luke  Burke  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Bollaert  and  Dr.  Seemann  for  some 
account  of  the  character  of  the  Ghiriqui  tombs,  as  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  they  presented  any  points  of  comparison  with  tombs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  interesting  to  know  that  the  relics  found  in 
them  resembled  some  found  in  Ireland,  as  this  was  not  a  solitary  case  of 
affinity  between  the  antiquities  of  Europe  and  America.  On  the  contrary, 
affinities  were  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  American  antiquities 
had,  indeed,  a  special  physiognomy;  but  this  would  not  prove  them  of 
exclusively  native  origin,  for  an  equal  speciality  marks  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  India,  and  Ghina,  where,  nevertheless,  the  evidences  of  frequent 
foreign  intervention  are  unequivocal.  If  we  follow  up  the  history  of  pyra- 
midal structures  from  the  temple-mounds  of  North-western  Europe  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Teocallis  of  Mexico  and  Gentral  America, 
the  terraced,  graded,  and  smooth  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  other  pyramidal 
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structures  in  India  and  Java,  it  was  easy  to  trace  in  these  works  a  commu- 
nity of  idea  and  origin,  and  evidences  of  even  many  intercommunications 
between  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  Similar  results  were  presented  by 
the  study  of  other  classes  of  antiquities,  especially  by  those  termed  Cyclo- 
pean. Structures  in  this  style  are  found  in  Peru,  and  with  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  introduced  idea  ;  for  we  find  no  trace  there,  as  elsewhere  in 
America,  of  the  primitive  Cyclopean,  consisting  of  walls  of  large  uncut 
blocks  of  stone  ;  but  we  have  the  secondari/  and  long  subsequent  style,  con- 
sisting of  unstratified  walls  of  carefully  cut  and  accurately  fitted  irregular 
polygons,  put  together  without  cement:  and  the  identity  in  style  between 
these  monuments  and  those  of  Greece  and  Italy  is  often  so  complete,  that 
drawings  from  them  might  be  mistaken,  by  the  most  practised  eye,  for 
representations  of  Classic  ruins.  He  also  wished  to  know  whether  the 
pillar  stones  alluded  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  which  surround  the 
mounds  of  our  Celtic  regions. 

Mr.  BoLLAEBT,  in  reply,  said  the  Chiriqui  tombs  were  from  three  to 
£7e  feet  deep,  as  was  stated  in  the  paper :  some  were  covered  with 
slabs.  Dr.  Seemann  had  alluded  to  mounds.  It  was  probable  that 
these  graves  are  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  years  old ;  and  if  mounds 
once  existed  over  them,  they  are  now  level  with  the  ground.  For  bis 
part,  he  did  not  trace  any  connexion  whatever  between  these  Chiriqui 
antiquities  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  neither  could  he  be  brought 
to  think  that  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  New  World  with  those  of  the  Old ;  and  he  looked  upon  the 
Bed  Man  in  North  and  South  America  as  a  separate  race  of  mankind. 
Mi.  BoUaert  also  alluded  to  well  marked  and  distinct  periods  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  great  divisions  of  the  Red  Man  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America,  New  Granada,  Quito,  and  Peru. 
In  the  latter  country  he  particularized  the  ruins  at  Tia-Huanacu,  near  to 
Lake  Titicaca,  these  indicated  pre-historic  and  pre-Incarial  times,  and  ap- 
parently of  better  workmanship  than  the  works  of  the  Incas  at  Cuzco ; 
here,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1 3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
spacious  Andean  table  land,  were  still  to  be  seen  a  tumulus  over  900  feet 
in  length  ^nd  100  feet  in  height ;  on  it  colossal  sculptured  statues  about 
17  feet  in  height  by  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  around  the  tumulus  other  stone 
statues ;  a  wall  encompassed  the  mound,  one  of  the  stones  of  which  weighed 
about  300  tons ;  ranges  of  pilasters  some  20  feet  in  length ;  resideuces, 
palaces,  or  temples  300  to  500  feet  in  length  ;  four  large  square  stone  sets 
of  seats,  called  by  some  the  hall  of  justice,  each  a  square  of  27  feet  by  6  feet 
thick  ;  but  the  most  wonderful,  if  we  can  give  full  credit  to  Alcobaca,  who 
communicated  the  information  to  Garcilasso,  namely,  of  a  court  90  foet 
square,  its  walls  9  feet  in  height,  a  hall  45  feet  long  by  22  feet  broad  ;  the 
said  court,  walls,  pavement,  hall,  stone  thatch,  portals  and  thresholds, 
*'  all  this  is  of  one  mass  of  stone  only.**  This  monolith  would  give  a  weight 
of  between  8,000  and  9,000  tons.  And  lastly,  among  other  stone  remains, 
is  the  now  broken  monolithic  portal,  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  its  eastern 
face ;  this  portal  appears  to  stand  on  a  flat  foundation,  and  if  so  would  have 
been  cut  from  a  mass  of  some  600  tons. 

Mr,  Power  had  in  1856,  for  the  first  time,  out  of  curiosity  opened  one 
of  the  tombs  in  Chiriqui ;  not  in  the  expectation  of  finding  gold,  but  of 
getting  ordinary  antiquities  to  send  home  to  his  friends.  The  grave  was 
slightly  rounded  on  the  surface,  and  marked  by  two  stones.  The  Indians 
worked  at  the  excavation  without  compunction,  and  with  feelings  perfectly 
irrelevant  of  any  care  for  the  remains  of  their  ancestors.  He  was  obliged 
to  watch  them  closely,  as  they  had  a  knack  of  catching  up  the  gold  and 
hiding  it.     They  worked  with  only  their  trousers,  and  were  more  like 
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monkeys  than  human  beings.  The  grave  was  of  four  stones  laid  flat,  under 
which  there  were  no  bones,  but  only  black  earth.  All  the  human  remains 
met  with  were  two  teeth.  In  digging  round  the  grave,  thej  found  pottery 
such  as  that  on  the  table  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bollaert.  He  had  seen  graves 
with  pillars  at  Bugaba,  something  like  those  in  Ireland ;  but  these  mounds 
seem  to  be  formed  of  decomposed  vegetation.  On  one  occasion,  being 
twelve  miles  from  Ohiriqui  in  a  canoe,  happening  to  mention  he  had  with 
him  bones  from  some  of  these  graves  during  a  storm,  immediately  he  was 
regarded  as  the  jumbo,  and  had  only  the  choice  of  throwing  these  relics 
overboard,  or  of  going  over  himself.  In  Chiriqui  hundreds  of  celts  of 
various  forms  might  be  had  for  merely  the  trouble  of  collecting  them. 


eXED      XIII. — Note  on  Stone  Celts,  from  Chiriqui,      By  Charles 

Caktek  Blake. 

Five  stone  "  celts "  have  been  submitted  to  me  from  the  collec- 
tions of  antiquarian  objects  from  the  Chiriqui,  formed  by  my 
friends,  William  Bollaert,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Corresponding  Member 
University  of  Chile,  &c.,  and  WiUiam  Dupree,  M.D.,  F.RG.S.,  of 
Panam^. 

No  information  has  been  given  to  me  respecting  the  locality, 
condition,  or  probable  age  of  these  "  celts."  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  obtained  from  the  same  graves  in  Chiriqui 
whence  have  been  derived  the  various  objects  wrought  in  gold, 
and  moulded  in  pottery,  some  of  which  have  lately  been  described 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Bollaert. 

All  the  *'  celts  "  exhibit  the  well-known  scalpriform  sharpening 
of  the  larger  end,  and  are  sharpened  laterally  by  a  succession  of 
blows,  producing  lateral  facets,  analogous  to  those  of  the  cut  flints 
which  have  been  found  at  Abbeville,*  at  the  Kjokkenmoddings 
in  Denmark,"!*  ^^^  ^^  various  European  localities,  and  which 
probably  belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  known  historical 
epoch. 

Four  of  the  celts,  marked  B  2,  B  3,  D  1,  and  D  2,  are  composed 
of  the  porphyritic  stone,  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  One  only,  marked  B  1,  is  hewn  more  roughly  than  the 
others,  from  an  indurated  clay,  and  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
European  carved  flints. 

B  1  (measuring  four  inches  and  four-tenths)  is  of  a  tapering 
acuminate  form,  the  lateral  facets  being  so  deep,  and  so  widely 
extending  across  the  "  celt,'"  as  to  have  produced  a  more  or  less 
salient  ridge,extending  longitudinally  along  the  median  line,  of  the 

*  Prestwich,  Philos.  Transact.  1860.    Evans,  Archaeologia,  1860,  1862. 
t  Lubbock,  in  Natural  History  Review,  October  1861. 
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celt  The  larger  end  is  polished  on  either  side  for  a  small  extent 
up  the  hatchet.  The  stone,  however,  from  its  porous  nature,  has  not 
been  susceptible  of  much  polish.  The  smaller  end  is  prolonged  to 
an  acute  point. 

D  2  (measuring  three  inches  and  three-tenths).  The  sculptor's 
art  has  in  this  celt  progressed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce  a 
polished  surface,  obliterating  the  facets,  and  extending  over  the 
whole  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  acuminated  but  unsharp- 
ened  smaller  extremity. 

In  the  three  following  "celts''  the  longitudinal  diameter  is 
much  less  than  in  the  two  above  mentioned. 

B  3  (measuring  %ur  inches).  The  surface  of  this  stone  has 
been  polished  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  D  2.  The  smaller  end 
is  not  only  polished,  but  has  its  tapering  extremity  rounded  off. 
Subsequently  to  the  polishing  process,  the  lateral  portions  have 
been  submitted  to  the  action  of  some  substance  which  has  rubbed 
and  ground  off  the  polished  surface,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  sides  more  acute. 

D  1  (measuring  three  inches  and  four-tenths).  A  similar  pro- 
cess has  been  exercised  on  this  specimen,  on  the  lateral  portions : 
whilst  along  the  median  line  the  ridge  which  was  so  proniineut  a 
feature  in  B  1,  has  been  artificially  obliterated.  The  polished  por- 
tion extends  a  small  distance  up  the  blade.  The  acuminated  point 
has  been  broken  away,  exhibiting  a  hexagonal  fracture. 

B  2  (measuring  three  inches  and  two-tenths).  This  "  celt,"  of  a 
lighter  porphyry  than  the  others,  presents  the  facet-shaped  ar- 
rangement of  the  lateral  portions,  which  is  exhibited  to  a  greater 
extent  in  B  I.  It  is  polished  at  the  sharp  extremity.  The  acu- 
minated end  is  obtusely  rounded ;  near  it  a  deeper  facet  than  the 
rest  is  removed,  with  the  probable  purpose  of  rendering  more  firm 
its  attachment  by  some  ligature  to  its  handle.  No  such  device  is 
found  in  the  four  other  "  celts."* 

The  above  "  celts,"  therefore,  offer  each  distinctive  characters, 
and  probably  indicate  different  fashions  and  patterns  of  the  sculp- 
tors', or  rather,  cutlers'  art  in  Chiriqui    The  specimen  B 1,  by  its 

♦  Boucher  de  Perthes  {Antiquites Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes,  8vo,  ii,  232) 
describes  a  series  of  analogous  half-polished  hatchets  as  appertaining  to 
the  "  transition"  period  between  the  pre-historical  and  the  Celtic  nations. 
He  describes  one  of  these  "  celts"  as  "  une  hache  h  gaiue  ou  demi-polie. 
Le  tranchant  l*est  enti^rement.  La  partie  destinee  h,  entrer  dans  la  gaine 
ne  Test  pas." 

In  the  British  Museum  collection  of  antiquities,  an  object  termed  by  Mr. 
Bollaert  a  "  stone  club"  is  preserved  from  Cocina  in  Peru,  near  Noria.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Brandon  has  also  presented  a  "  stone  hatchet-blade  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas",  from  Cuzco ;  whilst,  amongst  the  Mexican  antiquities  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Webster,  is  to  be  found  a  "  cincel  de  los  Indies,  encontrado 
en  una  sepultura";  where  is  not  stated. 
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monkeys  than  human  beings.  The  graye  was  of  four  stones  laid  flat,  under 
which  there  were  no  bones,  but  only  black  earth.  All  the  human  remains 
met  with  were  two  teeth.  In  digging  round  the  grave,  they  found  pottery 
such  as  that  on  the  table  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bollaert.  He  had  seen  graves 
with  pillars  at  Bugaba,  something  like  those  in  Ireland;  but  these  mounds 
seem  to  be  formed  of  decomposed  vegetation.  On  one  occasion,  being 
twelve  miles  from  Ohiriqui  in  a  canoe,  happening  to  mention  he  had  with 
him  bones  from  some  of  these  graves  during  a  storm,  immediately  he  was 
regarded  as  the  jumbo,  and  had  only  the  choice  of  throwing  these  relics 
overboard,  or  of  going  over  himself.  In  Chiriqui  hundreds  of  celts  of 
various  forms  might  be  had  for  merely  the  trouble  of  collecting  them. 


eXED      XIII.— iVoife  on  Stone  Celts,  from  Chiriqui,      By  Charles 

Cakteb  Blake. 

Five  stone  "celts"  have  been  submitted  to  me  from  the  collec- 
tions of  antiquarian  objects  from  the  Chiriqui,  formed  by  my 
friends,  William  Bollaert,  Esq.,  F.RG.S.,  Corresponding  Member 
University  of  Chile,  &c.,  and  WiUiam  Dupr^e,  M.D.,  F.RG.S.,  of 
Panam^. 

No  information  has  been  given  to  me  respecting  the  locality, 
condition,  or  probable  age  of  these  "  celts."  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  obtained  from  the  same  graves  in  Chiriqui 
whence  have  been  derived  the  various  objects  wrought  in  gold, 
and  moulded  in  pottery,  some  of  which  have  lately  been  described 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Bollaert. 

AH  the  *'  celts  "  exhibit  the  well-known  scalpriform  sharpening 
of  the  larger  end,  and  are  sharpened  laterally  by  a  succession  of 
blows,  producing  lateral  facets,  analogous  to  those  of  the  cut  flints 
which  have  been  found  at  Abbeville,*  at  the  Kjokkenmoddings 
in  Denmark,-}*  and  in  various  European  localities,  and  which 
probably  belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  known  historical 
epoch. 

Four  of  the  celts,  marked  B  2,  B  3,  D  1,  and  D  2,  are  composed 
of  the  porphyritic  stone,  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  One  only,  marked  B  1,  is  hewn  more  roughly  than  the 
others,  from  an  indurated  clay,  and  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
European  carved  flints. 

B  1  (measuring  four  inches  and  four-tenths)  is  of  a  tapering 
acuminate  form,  the  lateral  facets  being  so  deep,  and  so  widely 
extending  across  the  "  celt,"  as  to  have  produced  a  more  or  less 
salient  ridge,extending  longitudinally  along  the  median  line,  of  the 

*  Prestwich,  Philos.  Transact.  1860.    Evans,  Archaeologia,  1860,  1862. 
t  Lubbock,  in  Natural  History  Review,  October  1861. 
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celt.  The  larger  end  is  polished  on  either  side  for  a  small  extent 
np  the  hatchet.  The  stone,  however,  from  its  porous  nature,  has  not 
been  susceptible  of  much  polish.  The  smaller  end  is  prolonged  to 
an  acute  point. 

D  2  (measuring  three  inches  and  three-tenths).  The  sculptor's 
art  has  in  this  celt  progressed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce  a 
polished  surface,  obliterating  the  facets,  and  extending  over  the 
whole  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  acuminated  but  unsharp- 
ened  smaller  extremity. 

In  the  three  following  •'celts''  the  longitudinal  diameter  is 
much  less  than  in  the  two  above  mentioned. 

B  3  (measuring  %ur  inches).  The  surface  of  this  stone  has 
been  polished  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  D  2.  The  smaller  end 
is  not  only  polished,  but  has  its  tapering  extremity  rounded  off. 
Subsequently  to  the  polishing  process,  the  lateral  portions  have 
been  submitted  to  the  action  of  some  substance  which  has  rubbed 
and  ground  off  the  polished  surface,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  sides  more  acute. 

D  1  (measuring  three  inches  and  four-tenths).  A  similar  pro- 
cess has  been  exercised  on  this  specimen,  on  the  lateral  portions  : 
whilst  along  the  median  line  the  ridge  w^hich  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  B  1,  has  been  artificially  obliterated.  The  polished  por- 
tion extends  a  small  distance  up  the  blade.  The  acuminated  point 
has  been  broken  away,  exhibiting  a  hexagonal  fracture. 

B  2  (measuring  three  inches  and  two-tenths).  This  "  celt,"  of  a 
Ughter  porphyry  than  the  others,  presents  the  facet-shaped  ar- 
rangement of  the  lateral  portions,  which  is  exhibited  to  a  greater 
extent  in  B  I.  It  is  polished  at  the  sharp  extremity.  The  acu- 
nunated  end  is  obtusely  rounded ;  near  it  a  deeper  facet  than  the 
rest  is  removed,  with  the  probable  purpose  of  rendering  more  firm 
its  attachment  by  some  ligature  to  its  handle.  No  such  device  is 
found  in  the  four  other  *'  celts."* 

The  above  "  celts,"  therefore,  offer  each  distinctive  characters, 
and  probably  indicate  different  fashions  and  patterns  of  the  sculp- 
tors', or  rather,  cutlers'  art  in  Chiriqul    The  specimen  B 1,  by  its 


♦  Boucher  de  Perthes  {Antiquiies Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes,  8vo,  ii,  232) 
describes  a  series  of  analogous  half-polished  hatchets  as  appertaining  to 
the  "  transition"  period  between  the  pre-historical  and  the  Celtic  nations. 
He  describes  one  of  these  "  celts"  as  "  une  hache  h  gaine  ou  demi-polie. 
Le  tranchant  Test  enti^rement.  La  partie  destinee  ^  entrer  dans  la  game 
ne  Test  pas." 

In  the  British  Museum  collection  of  antiquities,  an  object  termed  by  Mr. 
Bollaert  a  "  stone  club"  is  preserved  from  Cocina  in  Peru,  near  Noria.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Brandon  has  also  presented  a  "  stone  hatchet-blade  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas",  from  Cuzco ;  whilst,  amongst  the  Mexican  antiquities  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Webster,  is  to  be  found  a  "  cincel  de  los  Indios,  encontrado 
en  una  sepultura";  where  is  not  stated. 
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rough  facets,  its  slight  degree  of  polish,  its  general  flat  appear- 
ance, and  its  comparative  simplicity  of  workmanship,  seems  to 
indicate  its  being  the  product  of  a  nation  not  much  superior  in 
civilisation  to  the  denizens  of  the  Kjokkenmoddings  in  Denmark. 
Eeasonable  ground  of  doubt  may  exist  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  same  era  as  the  four  porphyritic  celts.  The  nation  which 
produced  such  works  of  art,  as  some  of  the  Chiriqui  pottery  and 
gold  ornaments,  would  surely  have  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  in  its  weapons.  It  is  undoubtedly  also  a  finished  celt, 
complete,  as  far  as  its  maker  intended  it  to  be,  not  a  mere  spoilt 
model  thrown  aside.  The  absence  of  proof  respecting  its  actual 
collocation  with  the  Chiriqui  antiquities,  would  lead  me  to  assign 
to  it  a  far  higher  historical  remoteness,  and  render  it,  probably, 
coeval  with  the  remains  of  the  old  short-headed  (brachycephalic) 
mound  builders  of  Natchez,  whose  epoch  in  time,  antiquarian 
archaeology  in  North  America  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  four  porphyritic  celts  have  no  such  distinctive  characters. 
They  might  be  the  work  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Chiriqui,  or 
the  product  of  the  idle  Indian  of  the  present  year.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  various  types  of  celts,  as  denoting  distinctness  of 
race,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chiriqui  celts  are 
entirely  sui  generis.  They  diflfer  from  the  more  heavy  cutlery  of 
the  mound-building  Natchez,  in  their  less  weight,  and  their  more 
acuminated  form.  The  annexed  sketch,  from  Squier's  Monu- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  indicates  the  shape  of  the  celts 
of  the  short-headed  mound  builders.  It  was  six  inches  by  four, 
and  weighed  about  two  pounds.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  finished 
celt. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  Chiriqui  celts  with  the  obsidian 
knives  from  Mexico,  no  resemblance  exists.  The  closest  analogy 
is  with  the  hatchets  from  the  shell  mounds  of  Denmark.  Dr. 
Troy  on  has  observed,  that  "  man  placed  under  analogous  circum- 
stances acts  in  an  analogous  manner,  irrespective  of  time  or  place.^' 
We  thus  have  analogous  flints  from  wholly  distinct  parts  of  the 
world.  Whether  these  evidences  indicate  the  once  almost  uni- 
versal dispersion  antecedent  to  the  historical  epochs  of  whole 
nations  of  men,  little  elevated  above  the  animals,  whose  remains 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  strata,  often  containing  the  debris  of 
extinct  mammalia,  I  must  leave  to  this  society  to  determine.  The 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  in  America,  inferred  from  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  native  traditions  of  the  rapports  which  early  man 
once  bore  to  the  extinct  animals,  is  thus  rendered  more  probable 
by  the  antiquarian  evidences  now  afforded  us. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  expressing  my  sincere  regret 
that  no  osseous  or  cranial  remains  of  the  aborigines  of  Chiriqui 
and  Panama  have  been  afforded  us.     Such  proofs  can  alone  con- 
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dusively  demonstrate  the  true  aflBnities  of  nations,  or  the  probable 
era  when  they  existei  Mere  archaeological  evidence  is  an  un- 
certain guide. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that,  at  first  sight,  the  mere 
degree  of  chipping  which  a  flint  might  have  undergone  by  human 
hands  might  seem  a  trivial  subject  of  discourse,  but  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  aphorism  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "  Time  con- 
ferreth  a  dignity  upon  the  most  trifling  thing  that  resisteth  his 
power,"  the  study  of  these  carved  flints  from  Chiriqul  becomes 
fraught  with  considerations  of  the  highest  mental  value. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  he  did  not  understand  Mr.  Blake^s  paper  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  there  being  any  resemblance  at  all  between  the  Chiriqul  celts 
and  the  fossil  flint  implements  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  Hoxne,  and 
other  localities  of  the  old  gravel  drift,  but  as  pointing  out  one  celt  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  from  Chiriqul  in  not  being  ground.  And  cer- 
tainly the  absence  of  grinding  in  a  stone  implement  from  any  district  was 
an  apparent  evidence  either  of  an  early  and  primitive  age,  or  of  the  weapon 
belonging  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  race  with  whose  ground  or  polished 
tools  it  was  found.  As  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  these  Chiriqul  celts 
came  from  the  graves  containing  the  gold  ornaments,  or  that  the  unground 
one  was  associated  in  any  way  with  the  other  ground  celts,  he  thought  it 
was  open  to  Mr.  Blake  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  that  one  being  of  older 
age  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Solly  inquired  if  any  burnt  bones  had  been  met  with  in  the  Chiriqul 
graves  ? 

Mr.  PowEE  had  seen  no  signs  of  burning.  In  one  case  he  had  seen  a  celt 
used  by  a  native,  who  split  a  stick  and  inserted  the  pointed  end  to  form  a 
hatchet.  In  one  of  the  graves  at  Bugab4  iron  is  said  to  have  been  found. 
If  so,  it  was  either  meteoric,  or  had  belonged  to  the  early  Spaniards.  He 
had  never  heard  before  of  iron  having  been  found  anterior  to  Spaniards. 
There  were  specimens  of  copper  frogs  plated  with  gold.  In  1853-3,  the  gold- 
smiths greatly  prized  the  Panam4  chains,  and  offered  high  premiums  for 
Chiriqul  gold. 

Mr.  Blake  said  that,  although  the  traditionary  evidence  and  the  pictorial 
illustrations  of  the  aborigines  were  generally  uncertain  guides  ;  yet  evi- 
dence had  been  "  creeping  in  of  late",  indicating  that  the  human  race  in 
America  might  have  encountered  more  formidable  animals  than  the  arma- 
dillos and  sloths  which  are  at  present  found  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pauam&. 
Traditions  exist  over  the  South  American  continent  of  races  of  giants, 
^hich  were  subdued  and  exterminated  by  the  early  men.  In  every  spot 
"where  this  tradition  existed,  fossil  bones  of  the  gigantic  Mastodon  had  been 
found;  e.^.  at  Manta,  Punta  St.  Elena,  Tarija,  and  Suacha,  the  geological 
distribution  being  coextensive  with  the  tradition.  In  Brazil,  the  Indians 
had  tradition  of  a  gigantic  anthropoid  ape,  the  caypor6,  which  represented 
the  African  gorilla.  No  such  ape  exists  in  the  present  day ;  but,  in  the 
postpliocene  in  Brazil,  remains  have  been  preserved  of  an  extinct  ape  (Pro- 
topMecus  arUiquua)  four  feet  high,  which  might  possibly  have  lived  down 
to  the  human  period,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  tradition.  At  Timan4, 
in  New  Granada,  sculptured  stones  have  been  figured  by  Mr.  Bollaert,  re- 
presenting a  feline  animal,  the  proportions  of  whose  teeth  slightly  exceeded 
those  of  existing  cats,  and  might  possibly  indicate  a  modified  descendant  of 
the  extinct  MachairodMS  neogoeus  of  Brazil.  Should  such  conclusions  be 
warranted  by  careful  comparison,  a  purely  rationalistic  base  might  thus  be 
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found  for  the  niythi  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  peradyentiire  ligEt 
be  thrown  on  the  relations  of  early  man  with  the  animals  of  America  duiiag 
the  centuries  which  must  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  ceito  and  pot- 
tery now  before  the  Society. 

Specimens  of  the  Ohiriqui  celts  were  placed  on  the  table,  from  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Bollaert  and  Dr.  Dupr6e,  as  well  as  the  collection  formed  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Flower  in  the  Somme  valley,  and  some  British  specimens  from 
Teddington  Lock  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  sent  by  Mr.  Sass. 


April  1st,  1862. 

John  Ceawpubd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced : — Frederick  Henry  Scott, 
Esq. ;  Edward  Warner,  Esq 


XIV. — On  the  Antiquity  of  Man  from  the  Evidence  of  Lan- 
guage.   By  John  Ceawfukd,  Esq.,  President. 

The  periods  usually  assigned  for  mane's  first  appearance  on  earth 
necessarily  date  only  from  the  time  when  he  had  already  attained 
such  an  amount  of  civilization  as  to  enable  him  to  frame  some 
kind  of  record  of  his  own  career,  and  take  no  account  of  the  many 
ages  which  must  have  transpired  before  he  could  have  attained 
that  power.  Among  the  many  facts  which  attest  the  high  anti- 
quity of  man,  the  formation  of  language  may  be  adduced ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  this  short  paper,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  it  yields. 

Language  is  not  innate,  but  adventitious — a  mere  acquirement 
having  its  origin  in  the  superiority  of  the  human  understanding, 
like  any  other  acquisition  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
evidence  that  such  is  the  case  is  abundant.  Infants  are  without 
language,  and  we  see  them  slowly  and  gradually  attaining  it,  in 
proportion  as  the  brain  acquires  maturity.  Children  acquire  with 
equal  facility  any  language  whatsoever ;  they  can  forget  the  first 
acquired  language,  and  learn  another. 

Those  bom  deaf  are  always  dumb,  and  continue  so  for  life; 
and  this  not  from  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  simply 
because  the  channel  for  the  acquisition  of  language,  the  ear,  is  de- 
fective. They  can  no  more  learn  to  speak,  than  one  born  without 
legs  could  learn  to  walk.  Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  there 
would  have  been  no  language  at  all.  In  this  case  man  would 
have  no  other  advantage  over  the  lower  animals  as  to  voice,  save 
that  of  weeping  and  laughing,  which  he  alone  can  do. 

Among  the  unquestionable  proofs  that  language  is  not  innate, 
is  the  prodigious  number  of  languages  which  exists — some  with  a 
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very  narrow  range  of  articulate  sounds,  others  with  a  very  wide 
one ;  some  with  words  confined  to  single  syllables,  and  others 
having  many ;  some  being  of  very  simple,  and  others  of  very 
complex  structure.  Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily  implies 
that  each  tongue  was  a  separate  and  distinct  creation,  or  that  each 
horde  framed  its  own  independent  tongue. 

If  additional  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  language  is  an  ad- 
ventitious acquirement  were  wanting,  it  will  be  found  in  this, 
that  a  whole  nation  may  lose  its  original  tongue,  and  in  its  stead 
adopt  any  foreign  one.  The  language  which  was  the  vernacular 
one  of  the  Jews  three  thousand  years  ago,  has  ceased  to  be  so  for 
above  two  thousand  years;  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
spoke  it  are  now  speaking  an  infinity  of  foreign  tongues — some- 
times European  and  sometimes  Asiatic.  Languages  derived  from 
a  single  tongue  of  Italy,  have  superseded  the  many  native  lan- 
guages which  were  once  spoken  in  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  Italy 
itself.  A  language  of  German  origin  has  nearly  displaced,  not 
only  all  the  native  languages  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  the  nu- 
merous ones  of  a  large  portion  of  America.  Some  eight  millions  of 
negros  are  planted  in  the  New  World,  whose  forefathers  spoke 
many  African  tongues.  These  African  tongues  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared, having  been  supplanted  by  idioms  derived  from  the 
German  and  Latin  languages. 

It  necessarily  follows  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that 
man,  when  he  first  appeared  on  earth,  was  destitute  of  language. 
He  had  to  frame  one :  each  separate  tribe  framed  its  own,  and 
hence  the  multitude  of  tongues.  However  difficult  may  appear 
to  us  the  task  of  framing  a  language,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  every  case  the  framers  were  arrant  savages,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  rudest  tribes  ever  discovered  had  already  com- 
pleted the  task  of  forming,  for  their  own  purpose,  a  perfect  lan- 
guage. The  languages  spoken  by  the  grovelling  savages  of  Aus- 
tralia are  in  this  state,  and  even  more  artificial  and  complex  in 
their  structure  than  those  of  many  people  far  more  advanced. 

The  first  rudiments  of  language  must  have  consisted  of  a  few 
articulate  sounds,  in  the  attempts  made  by  the  Speechless  but 
social  savages  to  make  their  wants  and  wishes  known  to  each 
other ;  and  from  these  first  efibrts  to  the  time  in  which  language 
had  attained  the  completeness  which  we  find  it  to  have  reached 
among  the  rudest  tribes  ever  known  to  us,  countless  ages  we 
must  presume  to  have  elapsed. 

In  every  department  of  language  we  find  evidence  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  man.  Between  the  time,  for  example,  when  men  had 
acquired  the  art  of  fashioning  a  club,  of  kindling  a  fire,  and  of 
making  a  flint  knife,  and  that  in  which  writing  was  invented, 
many  ages  must  have  passed.     The  conditions  of  quality  of  race 
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and  of  local  advantages  mnst  have  been  propitious,  to  allow  of 
the  discovery  having  been  made  at  all ;  and  so  we  find  that  it 
never  has  been  made  where  these  were  not  favourable. 

The  Egyptians  must  have  attained  a  large  measure  of  civiliza- 
tion before  they  invented  symbolic  or  phonetic  writing,  and  yet 
we  find  these  in  the  most  ancient  of  their  monuments.  The  in- 
vention of  letters  has  been  made  at  many  different  points,  extend- 
ing from  Italy  to  China — a  clear  proof  that  civilization  had  many 
independent  sources ;  but  such  is  everywhere  the  antiquity  of  the 
invention,  that  we  can  hardly  in  any  case  tell  when  or  by  whom 
it  was  made,  although  made  in  a  hundred  separate  and  distinct 
places. 

Epochs  or  eras,  depending  as  they  must  necessarily  do  on  the 
art  of  writing,  were,  of  course,  of  stiU  later  origin.  They  are  all, 
indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  Jews,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Persians,  had  none  at  all  The  Greek  epoch  dates  only 
776,  and  the  Roman  but  753,  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  epoch,  made  known  to  us  only  through 
the  Greeks,  dates  before  Christ  only  747  years.  The  oldest  epoch 
of  the  Hindus  makes  the  world,  and  of  course  man,  up  to  the 
present  time,  3,872,960  years  old.  That,  however,  we  know  to 
be  a  fable  spun  from  faithless  brains.  The  oldest  era  of  the  same 
people,  that  has  an  air  of  authenticity,  that  of  Buddha,  dates  544 
years  before  Christ.  The  era  of  Vikramaditya,  of  still  better  au- 
thenticity, dates  but  57  years  before  Christ ;  while  a  very  preva- 
lent and  probably  a  still  more  authentic  one — that  of  Saka — is  by 
seventy-nine  years  later  than  our  own. 

The  Chinese  reckon  by  cycles  of  sixty  years,  making  the  first 
year  of  their  first  cycle  to  correspond  with  the  year  before  Christ 
2,397.  Even  this,  if  it  could  be  relied  on,  would  only  carry  us 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Chinese,  a  people  placed  like  the 
Egyptians  and  Hindus,  under  very  favourable  circumstances  for 
development,  had  already  attained  such  an  amount  of  civilization 
as  gave  them  the  power  of  recording  events,  while  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  long  ages  which  must  have  transpired  before  that 
point  was  reached. 

The  terms  employed  in  the  computation  of  time  in  the  different 
stages  of  human  progress,  their  poverty  in  the  early  stages,  and 
their  comparative  maturity  in  more  advanced  ones,  appear  to 
afford  material  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  Australian 
languages  have  no  term  for  a  solar  day,  for  a  month,  or  for  a  year. 
But  the  Australians  living  in  latitudes  with  well  marked  seasons, 
have  names  for  summer,  winter,  and  spring,  because  a  knowledge 
of  these  seasons  is  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  food  and  shelter. 
Low  as  the  Australians  now  are  (and  their  position  precluded 
their  rising  beyond  it),  a  time  necessarily  was  when  they  were 
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much  lower,  when  they  had  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  kindling  a 
fire  or  of  fashioning  a  club,  of  killing  a  kangaroo  and  converting 
its  skin  into  a  garment.  To  learn  these  arts  as  they  now  skilfully 
practise  them  would  require  many  ages. 

A  similar  poverty  of  language,  in  regard  to  the  divisions  of 
time,  prevails  in  the  ruder  languages  of  Africa  and  America.  The 
principal  nations  of  the  Philippine  Islands  had  made  considerable 
progress  when  first  seen  by  Europeans ;  yet  their  languages  have 
no  native  name  for  solar  day,  month,  or  year,  for  these  have  been 
taken  from  the  languages  of  the  more  advanced  Malayan  nations. 
The  language  of  Madagascar  has  no  names  for  month  or  for  year, 
and  has  taken  both  from  the  Malay ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Malayan  term  for  year  has  even  reached  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

All  the  nations  of  Asia,  continental  and  insular,  in  possession 
of  a  written  language,  have  been  immemorially  in  possession  of  a 
kalendar  which  divided  time  into  solar  days,  lunar  months,  and 
lunar  years  ;  and  most  of  them,  indeed,  into  a  week,  or  the  rude 
quarter  of  a  lunation.  The  Jews,  when  the  Pentateuch  was 
written,  were  certainly  in  possession  of  all  this  division  of  time. 
The  people  who  were  then  in  possession  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  must  many 
ages  before  have  been  as  low  as  the  Australians. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  speech  was  constructed  until  it  ac- 
quired the  form  of  a  complete  system,  such  as  we  find  it  to  exist 
even  among  the  rudest  savages,  by  far  the  best  account  that  has 
fallen  in  my  way  is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  by  the  celebrated  an- 
thor  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  is  entitled  Considerations  on 
the  First  Formation  of  Languages,  and  always  appended  to  his 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

On  one  point  only  I  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  the  ingenious 
and  judicious  author.  He  divides  all  languages  into  two  classes, 
those  formed  by  inflexions  or  changes  in  the  termination  of  words, 
and  those  formed  by  the  help  of  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.  The 
first  of  these  he  calls  complex,  and  the  last  simple.  The  complex, 
according  to  him,  was  the  primary  form  of  all  lauguages,  and  the 
simple  but  derivations,  the  products  of  the  intermixture  of  na- 
tions speaking  different  tongues,  and  striving  to  make  themselves 
intelligible  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  one  tongue  would  be 
adopted ;  and  to  make  it  easy,  of  mutual  use,  it  would  be  stripped 
of  its  inflexions,  easy  prepositions  and  auxiliaries  being  substituted 
for  them.  In  this  manner  I  have  no  doubt  were  formed  all  the 
modem  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  our  own  tongue  from 
the  Saxon,  and  several  of  the  languages  of  India  from  the  Sanskrit. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  principle  cannot  be  of  universal, 
or  even  of  general  application,  and  that  there  are  many  languages 
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of  simple  structure  just  as  primitive  as  those  of  complex  forma- 
tion. Even  the  most  complexly  constructed  tongues  themselves 
have  prepositions  and  au^iaries,  which  they  frequently  use  in- 
stead of  inflexions.  Nor,  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  are  languages 
generally  of  very  simple  structure  devoid  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  a  great  amount  of  complexity.  The  Polynesian,  or  lead- 
ing language  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  with  nouns  and  verbs  of 
very  simple  structure,  is  of  great  complexity  in  its  personal  pro- 
nouns. Each  of  these  has,  for  example,  three  forms  of  the  genitive, 
case,  and  no  fewer  than  four  plurals. 

The  conquest  of  one  nation  by  another,  and  the  permanent  oc* 
cupation  of  its  territory  by  numerous  invaders,  would  seem  to  be 
conditions  necessary  to  the  reduction  of  a  language  of  complex 
to  one  of  simple  structure.  One  language  may  receive  even  a 
considerable  infusion  of  another,  without  undergoing  any  change 
of  structure. 

There  are  cases  in  which  even  the  conquest  of  one  people  by 
another,  and  the  long  possession  of  the  conquered  territory,  may 
produce  no  change  in  the  structure  of  language.  This  will  happen 
when  the  conquerors  and  conquered  are  of  opposite  races  that 
refuse  to  amalgamate,  and  speak  uncongenial  tongues.  The  Greek 
language  has  preserved  its  complex  form  almost  perfectly  against 
Oriental  conquerors  for  many  centuries ;  and  eight  centuries  of 
Arabic  conquest  in  Spain  did  not  alter  the  grammatical  structure 
of  a  tongue  derived  from  Latin. 

Conquerors  may  be  so  few  in  number,  and  speaking  languages 
so  little  congenial  with  those  of  the  conquered,  that  no  change  at 
all  will  take  place  through  their  intermixture.  Tartar  nations, 
speaking  polysyllabic  tongues,  have  been  military  masters  of 
China  for  some  three  centuries  without  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
monosyllabic  languages  of  that  vast  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  large  infusion  of  Persian,  and  along  with  it  of  Arabic, 
during  seven  centuries,  has  produced  any  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  idioms  of  Hindustan :  certainly  it  has  not  of  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  invaders  may  be  so  overwhelming  and 
violent  as  to  be  able  to  supplant  the  language  of  the  conquered 
by  their  own,  without  the  latter  undergoing  any  change.  In  this 
way  it  was  that  the  Saxons  substituted  their  own  language  for 
the  native  idioms  of  Britain,  that  language  not  losing  its  in- 
flexions until  it  afterwards  came  to  be  intermixed  with  the  speech 
of  a  new  set  of  conquerors.  The  substitution  of  languages  of 
Europe  for  those  of  the  New  World  is  a  case  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, even  a  stronger  one. 

But,  instead  of  all  languages  having  been  originally  complex  in 
structure,  languages  of  this  class  would  seem  to  be  more  the  ex- 
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ception  than  the  rule ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain  that 
many  languages  exist  which  never  could  have  been  formed  by 
inflexions,  and  others  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
they  ever  were  so.  The  monosyllabic  tongues — and  they  embrace 
those  of  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  whole  human  race — are  inca- 
pable of  inflection,  because  you  cannot  well  inflect  a  word  which 
consists  but  of  one  syllable.  Any  change  in  termination  in  such 
a  word  would  simply  amount  to  a  new  word,  and  not  to  the 
modification  of  an  old  one. 

The  Arabic  language  is  one  of  complex  structure,  and  the 
Hebrew  one  of  a  simple ;  but  there  is  no  good  ground  for  con- 
cluding from  this  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  derivative  of  Arabic,  nor 
that  the  Arabic  is  an  older  tongue  than  the  Hebrew.  The  Malayan 
languages,  however  differing  otherwise  among  themselves,  are  all 
of  simple  structure,  with  hardly  a  single  case  of  inflection ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  Archipelago  of  any  language  of  complex 
structure  from  which  any  of  them  could  have  been  derived.  Some 
of  the  more  cultivated  of  them  contain  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Sanskrit ;  but  they  are  not,  on  this  account,  more  simple  in 
structure  than  those  of  the  ruder,  which  contain  few  or  no  words 
of  that  foreign  tongue. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  structural  character  which  languages 
originally  assumed  would  in  a  great  measure  be  fortuitous,  that  is, 
it  would  depend  on  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  first  rude  founders. 
Some  tongues  would  start  with  monosyllabic  and  some  with  poly- 
syllabic words,  some  with  a  simple  and  some  with  a  complex  struc- 
ture, and,  having  done  so,  those  who  spoke  them  would  persevere 
from  mere  habit.  The  Chinese  started  with  monosyllables,  and 
continue  them.  They  had  early  invented  symbolic  writing,  but 
never  phonetic.  The  result  is  that  their  whole  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  former,  which  is  a  copious  language,  although  only 
to  the  eye  like  our  numeral  characters,  while  their  oral  tongues 
are  all  very  poor ;  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  monosyllabic  languages  of 
their  far  less  cultivated  neighbours,  who  have  adopted  phonetic 
writing,  such  as  the  Burmese  and  Siamese. 

No  doubt,  however,  there  are  facts  in  reference  both  to  pro- 
nunciation and  structure  very  difficult  to  account  for,  and  which 
may  possibly  have  some  relation  to  physical  differences  of  race. 
No  monosyllabic  language,  whether  in  the  Old  or  New  World, 
seems  ever  to  have  existed  west  of  the  nations  whom  we  have  called 
Hindu-Chinese.  Consonants,  and  especially  gutturals,  and  other 
rough  sounds,  abound  in  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
languages  of  the  Malayan  race  have  few  consonants,  and  many 
vowels.  The  Polynesian  tongue  has  hardly  half  as  many  conso- 
nants as  even  the  Malayan  languages,  and  its  words  are  mostly 
made  up  of  vowels.   The  languages  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Poly- 
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nesians,  the  Pelagian  negros,  have  as  many  consonants  as  most 
European  tongues.  These  are  anomalies  difficult  or  impossible  to 
account  for. 

The  structure  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps, 
of  Central  Asia,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  inflexions,  wUle 
the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  tongues  are  invariably  of  very  simple 
structure.  The  American  tongues,  even  the  language  of  the 
Esquimaux,  are  formed  by  what  grammarians  have  called  agglu- 
tination, which  consists  in  combining  in  one  word  an  aggregation 
of  several  words — often  to  the  formation  of  a  word  comprising 
the  meaning  of  an  entire  sentence.  The  process  consists  in  com- 
bining parts  or  bits  of  words,  much  after  the  manner  in  which 
fragments  of  letters  are  used  in  the  formation  of  words  in  the 
Arabic  alphabet.  This  kind  of  formation,  nearly  universal  in 
America,  is  wholly  unknown  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Adam  Smith,  in  the  essay  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  en- 
deavours to  show  the  manner  in  which  language  began  to  be 
formed.  He  supposes — and  I  think  justly — that  the  first  attempts 
would  consist  in  giving  names  to  familiar  objects,  that  is,  in 
forming  nouns  substantive.  Adjectives,  or  words  expressing 
quality,  as  of  a  more  abstract  nature,  would  naturally  be  of  later 
invention.  Verbs,  or  words  expressing  affirmation,  must,  he 
thinks,  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  nouns  themselves,  since 
without  them  nothing  could  be  affirmed.  He  considers  inflexions 
or  changes  in  the  termination  of  words  to  have  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  abstract  terms  to  express  relation,  gender, 
number,  time,  mode,  and  voice ;  but  it  really  appears  to  me  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  forming  such  abstract  terms,  he  gives  as 
examples,  among  others,  the  prepositions  which,  in  languages  of 
simple  structure,  represent  the  cases  of  languages  of  complex 
structure.  These  are,  in  English,  *'to,''  "for,"  "with,''  "by,''  and 
"  o£"  With  respect  to  the  last  of  these  words,  the  most  abstract 
of  them,  he  says,  "  Ask  any  man  of  common  acuteness  what  rela- 
tion is  expressed  by  the- preposition  *  above.'  He  will  readily  an- 
swer that  of '  superiority ;'  but  ask  him  what  relation  is  expressed 
by  the  preposition  *  of,'  and,  if  he  has  not  beforehand  reflected  a 
good  deal  upon  such  subjects,  you  may  safely  allow  him  a  week 
to  consider  of  his  answer." — "  The  preposition  '  of,' "  he  continues, 
"  denotes  relation  in  general  in  concrete  with  the  correlative  ob- 
ject. It  marks  that  the  noun  substantive  which  was  before  it  is 
somehow  or  other  related  to  that  which  comes  after  it." 

However  abstract  and  metaphysical  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
preposition  "  of,"  a  word  to  represent  it,  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  how- 
ever rude.     It  seems  to  be  true,  however,  that  even  in  languages 
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of  the  simplest  structure,  a  genitive  case,  formed  by  an  inflection, 
is  found  along  with  it  Our  own  tongue,  and  some  Indian  lan- 
guages, are  examples  of  this. 

Adam  Smith  justly  considers  the  pronouns,  or  words  invented 
to  obviate  the  repetition  of  nouns,  as  terms  very  abstract  and 
metaphysical,  and  as  such  not  likely  to  have  existed  at  all  in  the 
earlier  period  of  language.  In  corroboration  he  adduces  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  among  the  last  words 
acquired  by  children. 

"Number,'"  says  the  author  of  the  essay,  "considered  in  general 
without  relation  to  any  particular  set  of  objects  numbered,  is 
one  of  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of  forming,  and  consequently  is  not  an  idea 
which  would  readily  occur  to  rude  mortals  who  were  just  begin- 
ning to  form  a  language." — "Words  representing  them,'"  he  adds, 
"although  custom  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  us,  express,  per- 
haps, the  most  subtle  and  refined  abstractions  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  capable  of  forming." 

The  truth  of  this  view  of  the  formation  of  numbers  is  corro- 
borated by  our  observation  of  rude  languages  in  which  the  process 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  still  going  on  under  our  eyes.  Among  the 
Australian  tribes  "two,"  or  a  pair,  make  the  extent  of  their 
numerals.  Some  other  tribes  have  advanced  to  count  as  far  as 
"  five"  and  "  ten."  The  Malayan  nations  have  native  numerals 
extending  to  a  thousand,  above  which  they  borrow  from  the 
Sanskrit.  The  rude  and  imperfect  numerals  of  some  tribes  would 
seem  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  comprehensive  ones  of 
more  advanced  nations.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  Malayan  numerals  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Ma- 
layan and  Philippine  Archipelagos ;  among  the  tribes,  whether  fair 
or  negro,  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  and  even  among  the  negroes 
of  Madagascar.  In  the  same  manner  the  Roman  numerals,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  own  origin,  have  been  adopted  to  the 
supercession  of  their  own  by  the  Celtic  nations.  The  two  hands 
and  the  ten  fingers  seem  to  have  been  the  main  aids  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  abstractions  which  Adam  Smith  considers  so  subtle. 
This  will  account  for  our  finding  the  numeral  scale  sometimes 
binary,  sometimes  quinary,  but  generally  decimal  Numerals 
would,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  last  words  invented,  but  this  only 
because  in  the  rudest  time  there  was  little  need  for  them. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  inventing  auxiliaries,  Adam  Smith  gives  the 
substantive  verb,  which  he  truly  states  is  to  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages. "This  verb,"  says  he,  "  denotes,  not  the  existence  of  any 
particular  event,   but   existence  in   general     It  is  upon   this 
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acconnt  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical  of  all  verbs^  and,  con- 
sequently, could  by  no  means  be  of  early  invention.'' 

However  great  the  difficulties  of  constructing  languages,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  conquered,  and  conquered,  too,  by 
mere  savages.  Language  was  even  brought  to  perfection,  as  to 
structure,  and  for  the  expression  of  all  ordinary  ideas,  by  men 
who  were,  at  best,  but  barbarians.  The  poems  of  Homer,  composed 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  are  as  perfect  Greek  as  any  that 
was  ever  after  written.  The  Sanskrit  language,  in  all  its  com- 
plexity and  perfection  of  structure,  was  spoken  and  written  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago  by  men  who,  compared  with  their 
posterity,  were  certainly  barbarians. 

The  Esquimaux,  a  people  to  whose  progress  Nature  itself  has 
set  a  limit,  holding  them,  as  it  were,  in  inevitable  barbarism, 
have  yet  framed  a  language  of  extraordinary  complexity.  Their 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  have  each  of  them  six  cases  and 
three  numbers,  while  their  verbs  express  every  modification  of 
mode,  time,  and  voice  by  inflexions  without  auxiliaries.  "An 
example  of  a  single  verb,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  would 
occupy  many  pages.''  Here,  then,  we  have  a  language,  formed 
by  very  rude  men,  whose  only  weapons  are  still  of  stone  or  bone, 
and  whose  only  helpmate  is  the  dog,  equal  in  complexity,  their 
boasted  attribute,  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.  The  very 
imagination  loses  itself  in  contemplating  the  length  of  time  it 
must  have  taken  to  frame  such  a  tongue. 

The  race  of  savages  who  built  the  recently  discovered  pile 
villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  who  had  no  other  implements 
than  stone  axes,  must  have  had  a  tolerably  complete  language,  or 
they  would  not  have  exercised  that  degree  of  concert  indis- 
pensable to  their  elaborate  construction.  The  still  ruder  savages  of ' 
Denmark,  who,  as  the  only  record  of  their  existence,  have  left  us 
monstrous  heaps  of  shells,  the  refuse  of  their  feasts  on  cockles  and 
oysters,  must  also  have  had  their  language.  We  may  even  con- 
jecture what  were  the  languages  of-the  rude  forefathers  of  the  now 
civilized  Swiss  and  Danes.  In  all  probability  they  were  Teutons  by 
race,  and  their  language  contained  the  rough  draught  of  that  tongue 
in  which  Shakespear  and  Milton  wrote,  and  Burke  and  Chatham 
spoke. 

Languages,  then,  were  formed  everywhere  by  rude  savages,  and 
time  alone  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to 
elaborate  a  system  perfect  for  its  purpose,  with  every  race  of  man. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  rudest  tongue  probably  embraces  not  fewer 
than  10,000  words,  every  one  of  which  had  to  be  invented.  These 
words,  in  order  to  form  a  coherent  system,  had  often  to  undergo 
modifications  of  form,  and  some  of  them,  besides  their  literal 
meaning,  had  to  receive  metaphorical  ones.     What  ages,  then. 
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must  not  have  elapsed  from  the  first  attempts  to  assign  names  to  a 
few  familiar  objects,  to  that  in  which  language  had  attained  the  com- 
pletion at  which  it  had  arrived  as  we  find  it  even  among  cannibals  ? 

Between  the  completion  in  question  and  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  writing,  made  only  here  and  there,  under  very  favourable 
conditions  as  to  race  and  locality,  how  many  additional  ages 
must  not  have  transpired  ?  That  discovery  implies  an  advanced 
civilization,  the  fruit  of  very  long  time.  If  we  consider  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Jews,  for  example,  to 
have  been  only  coeval  with  the  Pentateuch,  this  alone  would 
carry  us  back  in  the  history  of  language  for  near  3,500  years, 
according  to  the  usual  computation.  But  at  the  time  at  which 
the  Pentateuch  was  written,  the  cotemporary  Egyptians  were 
a  far  more  civilized  people  than  the  Jews,  and  had  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  art  of  writing — an  art  of  so  remote  an  antiquity, 
that  in  no  instance  have  we  an  authentic  record  of  its  invention. 

From  the  sketch  which  I  have  now  given  of  the  formation  of 
language,  the  conclusion  is,  I  think,  inevitable  that  the  birth  of 
Man  is  of  vast  antiquity.  He  came  into  the  worid  without  lan- 
guage, and  in  every  case  had  to  achieve  the  arduous  and  tedious 
task  of  constructing  speech  which,  in  the  rudest  form  in  which 
we  find  it,  it  must  have  taken  many  thousands  of  years  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Poole  considered  some  points  raised  by  the  paper  of  high  interest. 
In  particular  he  drew  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Arabic  language, 
which,  after  spreading  into  various  dialects,  was  reunited  and  renaturalized 
bj  the  pilgrimage  (before  El-Islam)  and  the  Fair  of  £l-'Ok&dh.  The 
modern  Arabic,  in  its  many  dialects,  is  the  result  of  the  intermarriage  of 
Arab  conquerors  with  the  daughters  of  alien  races,  and  the  inability  of 
their  children  to  speak  so  refined  and  intricate  a  language  as  the  classical 
•Arabic.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  language,  although  admitting  that 
all  languages  could  be  classed  as  a  monosyllabic  agglutinate  or  amalgamate, 
as  by  Bunsen  and  the  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Karth,  etc.,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  of  the  latter,  that  languages  presented  phenomena  which  made  it 
impossible  that  mere  classes  should  represent  a  growth.  He  therefore  sup- 
posed a  barbarous  and  a  civilized  language  from  the  remotest  age,  believing 
that  no  period  of  time  could  account  for  the  growth  of  such  languages  as 
Hebrew  from  such  as  Chinese. 

Mr.  Ameuney  said  he  must  protest  against  the  statements  some  authors 
had  made,  that  Arabic  is  a  branch  of  Hebrew.  There  is  an  impression  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  and  ancient  Arabic.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  modem  Arabic ;  and  there  is  no  word  in  Arabic  which  can  be  traced  to  any 
known  language,  excepting  the  modern  words  from  Greek  and  Persian.  The 
Arabic  language,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  hour,  has  never 
been  improved ;  and,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  old  writers  expressed  them- 
selves even  better  than  the  Arabs  do  now.  For  six  hundred  years  the  Arabs 
have  produced  no  poetry  in  any  way  equal  to  that  of  the  ancients;  and  the 
poetry  before  Mohammed  is  better  still. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  agreed  with  the  President  that  language  was 
not  created.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  family,  pos- 
sessed with  the  powers  of  articulating,  existing  as  such  without  forming  a 
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language  of  some  sort  or  other.  Sounds  of  animals  would  be  imitated,  and 
80  on  would  expressions  of  voice  be  made  the  means  of  communicating 
ideas.  Thus  a  language  would  very  rapidly  spring  up.  It  was  remarkable 
to  what  perfection  language  had  attained  at  a  very  early  age,  of  which  we 
had  an  instance  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  drawn 
up  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  Polynesia ;  and  there  it  was  impossible 
not  to  generalize  on  the  subject,  as  the  President  had  done;  and  he 
could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the 
natives  were  reflected  in  their  language. 

Dr.  Hunt  thought  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  greatly  indebted  to 
the  President  for  bringing  this  important  subject  under  notice  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  man,  not  sufficiently  discussed  by  ethnologists  or 
geologists.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race  is  not  at  all  a  novel  idea  to  ethnologists ;  and  thus,  when  works  of  art 
were  found  in  the  drift,  they  were  by  no  means  surprised  at  that  occurrence, 
for  it  confirmed  the  deduction  which  had  already  been  drawn  from  other 
branches  of  science.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  President  that  language 
gave  strong  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  intended  to  reason  that  problem  out. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  we  must  take  some  assumption  as  the  foundation  of 
the  reasoning — either  of  unity  of  origin,  or  of  multiplicity  of  origins.  If 
unity,  an  enormous  antiquity  only  could  be  accordant  with  the  slow  deve- 
lopment of  language ;  but,  if  every  savage  race  has  developed  its  own  lan- 
guage, he  could  not  see  how  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn  to  the  same 
extent.  The  subject  required  to  be  argued  on  a  logical  basis.  Dr.  Wise- 
man, in  his  lectures  on  ethnology,  contends  that,  if  language  was  not  origin- 
ally a  miraculous  gift  to  man,  a  fabulous  age  would  be  required  for  its 
natural  development;  but,  he  says,  other  sciences  prove  this  immense 
period  never  existed.  Qeology,  however,  has  proved  that  it  has  existed  ; 
and  the  cardinal  will  have,  in  his  next  edition,  to  assert  that  recent 
researches  in  archaeology  and  geology  have  proved  that  these  immense 
periods  are  at  the  service  of  ethnologists,  and  may  fairly  be  used  as  a  basia 
for  reasoning  out  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  development  of  language. 

Mr.  BuBKE  could  not  see  how  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  man  could  be  deduced  from  the  diversity  of  languages,  unless  it 
could  be  shewn  that  the  formation  of  these  languages  was  strictly  succes-. 
sive,  and  necessarily  slow ;  and  nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  shewn.  Be- 
fore we  can  infer  antiquity,  we  must  be  able  to  stratify  languages  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shew  either  successive  dominance  or  unequivocal  derivation ; 
and  neither  had  been  done  to  any  sufficient  extent.  As  to  the  fact  of  lan- 
guage, he  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  it :  it  was  a  clear  inevitability  to  a 
being  gifted  like  man.  Every  animal  possessing  a  voice  has  the  rudiments 
of  a  language.  The  elements  of  the  most  elaborate  languages  consist  only  of 
vowels,  consonants,  and  inflections,  the  two  former  constituting  the  body, 
and  the  latter  the  soul  or  meaning,  and  all  three  being  instinctive,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  organization.  Some  animals  have  a  language  of  ond 
syllable  only,  varied  by  inflections ;  thus  the  mo  or  bo  of  the  ox,  and  the 
ma  or  ba  of  the  sheep.  The  dog  utters  at  least  two  syllables,  as  baw-watOy 
and  the  cat  three,  as  mi-a-au.  It  is  inflection  that  gives  meaning  to  arti- 
culate sounds,  and  inflections  are  spontaneous  and  universally  intelligible. 
£ven  inferior  animals  understand  them  when  they  become  very  emphatic, 
and  assume  the  character  of  emotional  cries.  The  first  act  of  conscious  life 
is  a  speech  in  its  natural  tongue.  As  the  months  advance,  the  infant  spon- 
taneously enlarges  his  vocabulary ;  and,  by  the  time  it  is  two  years  old,  a 
resistless  tendency  to  mimicry  and  chatter  exhausts  itself  in  endless  syllabic 
combinations  irrespective  of  meaning.     In  fact,  brains  being  given,  the  for- 
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mation  of  a  language  is  ineyitable,  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  lifetime. 
Not  the  least  need  of  a  miracle  in  the  case. 

Sir  R.  MoRCHisoN  said  he  wished  it  were  in  his  power  to  confirm  the  Pre- 
sident's labours  as  a  philologist.  He  must,  however,  express  the  thanks 
which  were  due  to  him  for  this  attempt  to  develope  a  corroborative  evidence 
of  an  antiquity  for  man  that  geologists  of  late  had  done  so  much  to  esta- 
blish. For  himself,  he  had  endeavoured  to  sustain  on  physical  evidence 
this  opinion  of  man's  great  antiquity.  Not  only  did  the  weapons  of  human 
manufacture  lying  in  position  in  the  drift  deposits  bear  out  this  point,  but 
the  present  physical  conditions  of  the  districts  in  France  In  which  these 
flint  implements  were  found,  strongly  supported  the  deduction,  in  shewing 
that  very  long  periods  of  time  must  have  been  required  to  bring  the  country 
into  its  present  aspect  since  the  deposition  of  these  flint-bearing  accumu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Poole  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  periods 
indicated  by  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  implements,  must  be  abandoned  or 
modified,  and  the  different  classes  of  implements  held  to  indicate  rather 
races  than  periods.  Stone  and  bronze  \7eap0ns  had  been  found  together  in 
England ;  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  stone-tipped  arrows  long  after 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  metal-working,  and  had  made  implements 
of  bronze,  iron,  and  probably  steel  also. 

The  Pkbbidbnt  said  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Poole  in  respect  to  Arabic 
and  Hebrew.  No  one  could  tell  which  was  the  most  ancient ;  and,  as  to 
poetry,  it  had  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  prose.  Homer  composed 
his  poems  before  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  write.  Have  the  Arabs  produced 
anything  equal  to  Homer  ?  He  also  concurred  with  Mr.  Poole  that  Coptic 
was  the  same  as  modern  Egyptian ;  and  his  reason  was,  that  there  was  no 
other  language  from  which  it  could  be  taken.  The  Egyptians,  like  the 
Arabs,  never  could  make  any  considerable  progress,  and  their  language 
stood  still  with  them.  In  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  languages  he  did  not 
believe.  In  this  room  there  were  forty  different  races,  and  many  more  lan- 
guages. There  were  two  thousand  languages  in  America ;  and  often  the 
people  on  one  side  of  a  stream  could  not  understand  those  on  the  other.  It 
was  supposed  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  languages  in  the  world. 
He  did  not  see  that  any  statements  had  been  made  by  the  various  speakers 
which  tended  to  refute  the  doctrines  he  had  advanced  in  his  paper. 


April  16th,  1862. 
John  Ceawpurd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  donors ; — 

Joomal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (from  the  Society). — Athenaeum 
(from  the  Proprietor). — Photographic  Journal  (from  the  Editor). — Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  (from  the  Society). — Marsden's  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo ;  and  Marsden's  Malayan  Grammar  and  Dictionary  (from  the  Presi- 
dent).— M6moires  de  la  Soci6t6  Imperiale  d'Emulation  (from  the  Society). 
— Observations  on  the  Hauser  and  Sulfulde  Languages,  by  Wm.  Balfour 
Bailee  (from  the  Author). 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced  : — A.  D.  Aulton,  Esq. ;  W.  S. 
Cockings,  Esq.;  W.  W.  Collins,  Esq.;  Alexander  Guthrie,  Esq.;  James 
Guthrie,  Esq. ;  H.  Fowler  Ransford,  Esq.;  John  Shortt,  Esq.;  N.  Henry 
Stevens,  Esq. 
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XV.— On  Buddhism.    By  G.  M.  Tagore,  Professor  of  Hindu 
Law  at  University  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  my  friend  Dr.  Hodgkin,  I 
intend  this  evening  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  Buddhism. 
The  subject,  in  itself,  is  so  extensive  that  I  can  hardly  flatter 
myself  with  the  idea,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  justice  to  it. 
I  shall,  however,  try  my  best  to  give  you  a  succinct  account 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  of  its  propagation  over  the  different 
parts  of  Asia ;  interspersed  with  remarks  and  observations,  so  as  to 
show  its  relative  position  in  the  history  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  origin  or  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 
Buddhism  originated  in  India.  The  founder  of  Buddhism  is 
a  historical  personage,  known  by  the  name  of  Gautama 
\  Buddha,  who  was  bom  B.c.  1624,  at  Kapila  Vastu  on  the 
borders  of  Nepal.  The  legend  of  his  birth  and  actions,  and  of 
his  entry  into  the  ministry  of  his  religion  is  to  be  found  with 
slight  variations  in  the  traditions  of  China,  Nepal,  and  Ceylon. 
Gautama  Buddha  or  Sakhya  Muni  of  the  tribe  of  Sakhya  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Kshetriya  princes  of  India ;  and  the  young 
prince  having  seen  certain  sights  of  decrepitude,  disease  and 
death,  was  disgusted  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life,  and 
thereupon  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  of  asceticism.  It  also 
appears  from  the  legend,  that  an  old  saint  of  the  Hindus,  of 
the  name  of  Kapila,  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  To  what  extent  Brah- 
manism  is  derived  from  Buddhism,  or  Buddhism  from  Brahman- 
ism,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  take  up  in  due  course.  All 
that  I  at  present  should  like  to  remark  is,  that  Gautama  and 
Kapila,  the  founders  of  two  distinct  atheistical  schools  amongst 
the  Hindu  philosophers,  are  somehow  or  other  connected  with 
the  legend  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Buddhism.  The  Hindu 
saint,  Kapila,  is  called  in  the  records  of  Buddhism  the  Bodhisat 
of  the  age,  which  in  its  etymological  signification  means  that  he 
was  the  most  intellectual  man  of  the  age. 
^  With  the  connected  progress  of  Buddhism  from  the  time  of  its 
founder  to  the  period  of  its  active  circulation  from  the  province  of 
Behar  in  India,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  Prakriti  books, 
Magadha,  we  are  not  acquainted.  All  that  we  can  collect  from  his- 
tory is  that,  many  centuries  before  the  era  of  Christianity,  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha  were  enthusiastically  cultivated  in  Behar,  and  that 
from  thence,  as  from  a  centre,  its  teachers  diffused  themselves  exten- 
sively throughout  India  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward.  Up- 
wards of  two  thousand  years  ago  it  became  the  national  religion  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  its  tenets,  with  modifica- 
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tions  of  one  kind  or  another,  have  been  adopted  thronghout  that  vast 
area  which  extends  from  Siberia  to  Siam,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  influence 
that  Buddhism  exercises  at  the  present  day  extends  over  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people;  and  it  would  be 
a  curious  subject  for  the  philosopher  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  in 
the  order  of  Providence  it  should  have  been  permitted  to  have 
exercised  such  an  extensive  sway,  the  means  by  which  it  pro- 
pagated itseli^  the  principles  and  doctrines  by  which  it  received 
its  vitality  so  as  to  break  through  that  fixity  of  character  and 
immobility  of  disposition  that  seems  to  have  been  stamped  upon 
the  eastern  nations  from  time  immemorial,  and  lastly,  its  connec- 
tion with  the  future  history  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  Buddhism  as  an  active 
proselytizing  religion  there  was  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
with  the  religions  of  the  Brahmans:  it  was  carried  on  with 
a  fanaticism,  perseverance,  and  zeal,  the  like  of  which  we  shall 
in  vain  search  for  in  the  subsequent  history  of  India.  The  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  finally 
resulted  in  the  ascendency  of  the  former,  or  Brahmanism,  and 
the  eventual  expulsion  of  Buddliism  from  its  native  home — India, 
or  Hindustan. 

At  what  precise  time  its  final  overthrow  in  India  was  con- 
summated, we  cannot  gather  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  from 
history ;  it  is  probable,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  who  are 
best  capable  of  judging  upon  the  subject,  that  it  took  place  some 
time  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Buddhism  thus  expelled  from  India,  dispersed  itself 
over  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  became  an  active 
agent  in  the  promotion  of  indigenous  civilization  of  countries  and 
races,  wherever  it  travelled  and  betook  itself  to. 

Thus  Buddhism  is  found  to  exist  in  China,  in  Thibet,  in 
Tartary,  in  Siberia,  Japan,  parts  of  India, — ^viz.,  Nepal,  Guzerat, 
and  Rajpootdna, — and  in  Ceylon.  It  has  established  itself  in 
these  different  countries  with  different  modifications,  though  the 
general  concurrence  in  all  essential  points  is  the  same.  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  follow  it  in  its  different  modifications  as  it  has 
established  itself  in  all  these  different  countries.  The  generic 
idea  involved  in  the  Buddhistic  religion  might  be  stated  to  be  as 
follows : — Buddhism  asserts  the  existence  of  an  universally  dififtisive 
spirit,  forming  the  original  substratum  of  Nature.  It  asserts  that 
man  is  the  conscious  modification  or  representative  of  this  uni- 
versal spirit.  It  asserts  and  exults  in  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
perfectibility  of  man,  and  the  achievement  of  the  highest  happi- 
ness by  the  practice  of  virtuous  acts ;  it  attaches  a  sort  of 
Theurgic  character  to  moral  works,  and  that  the  performance  of 
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them  exalts  the  individual,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  manipulation, 
into  absolute  supremacy  over  all  things  material  and  immaterial, 
terrestrial  and  spiritual  Gautama  Buddha  is  considered  to  be 
the  highest  representative  of  this  philosophy  of  Buddhism.  He 
is  merely  reverenced  as  a  glorified  remembrance,  the  saintly 
virtues  of  whose  purity  and  exaltation  serve  as  a  guide  and  an 
incentive  to  the  spiritual  struggles  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 
Image  worship  did  not  originally  form  a  part  and  parcel  of  this 
philosophy,  or  religion,  whichever  of  these  two  terms  you  may 
like  to  apply  to  it. 

It  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  or  as  it  is 
philosophically  termed,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  The 
result  of  these  successive  transmigrations  or  embodiments  is  to 
bring  the  soul  nearer  and  nearer  by  ultimate  precipitation,  or  in 
other  words,  by  a  refining  process,  to  its  original  primal  essence, 
and  when  it  has  precipitated  itself  into  that  original  essence, 
when  it  has  become  one  with  it,  it  is  said  to  have  attained  the 
state  called  Nirvdna,  a  condition  between  which  and  utter 
annihilation  or  destruction  there  exists  this  dim  but  metaphysical 
distinction : — Nirvana  is  the  exhaustion,  or  the  ultimate  pre- 
cipitation or  resolution,  into  the  primal  essence— that  original 
essence  which  forms,  according  to  Buddhistic  philosophy,  the 
substratum  of  all  Nature.  It  is  not  the  destruction  of  existence; 
but  it  is  the  close,  the  putting  the  final  period  to  the  process  of 
a  Theurgic  manipulation,  or  a  refiniug  process:  it  is  not  the 
extinction  of  being ;  it  is  the  loss  of  consciousness. 

It  deliberately  sets  aside  the  doctiine  of  caste,  or  rather  the 
supremacy  of  the  twice-born,  or  Brahman,  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is,  in  fact,  at  the  base,  the  apotheosis  of  intellect.  The 
humblest  member  of  this  religion  is  sustained  by  the  assurance 
that  by  the  practice  of  virtue  and  endurance  he  may  attain  an 
equality  with  superior  intelligences;  and  then,  by  a  gradation 
peculiar  to  its  metempsychosis,  he  might  eventually  attain  an 
identification  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  Buddhism  then 
being,  as  I  stated,  an  apotheosis  of  intellect,  it  extends  its 
liberality  and  its  toleration  to  other  forms  of  religion — to  other 
teachers  of  religion — and  would  have  no  objection  to  be  associated 
with  other  religions,  provided  the  ceremonial  of  those  other 
religions  did  not  involve  the  taking  away  of  life;  hence  its 
characteristic  indifference  in  one  sense,  and  also  its  Roman 
toleration  to  different  creeds  and  different  sects. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Buddhists  is  more  or  less  borrowed 
from  the  Hindus,  but  it  does  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion in  their  religion:  their  attention  has  been  more  or  less 
directed  to  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  not  so  much  to  physical 
inductions,   or  physical  theories;   however,   the  basis  of  their 
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cosmogony  is  the  declaration  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  its 
submission  at  remote  intervals  to  destruction  and  reconstruction, 
and  that  the  world  of  organic  life  is  but  the  result  of  a  natural 
spontaneous  procession  from  the  original  primal  spirit — the 
essence  of  all  things, — and  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  the  product 
of  will  and  design  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent,  all-powerful  Creator. 

The  Buddhists  believe  in  the  existence  of  many  heavens,  each 
differing  in  glory,  and  each  allotted  as  temporary  residences  to 
gods,  demirgods,  and  divinities,  as  well  as  to  men  whose  final 
precipitation  into  the  ethereal  and  diffusive  spirit,  is  but  inchoate, 
and  who  shall  have  still  to  revisit  the  earth  in  successive  trans- 
migrations for  their  complete  attainment  of  Nirvdna,  They 
likewise  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  hell,  which  they  people,  in 
common  with  other  religions,  with  devils  and  demons,  and  in 
which  the  wicked  undergo  a  sort  of  purgatorial  imprisonment 
preparatory  to  an  extended  probation  on  earth;  and  their  torments 
in  that  abode  of  fire  are  in  proportion  to  their  crimes  and  delin- 
quencies :  and  although  their  punishment  is  not  eternal,  still  the 
duration  is  long  and  protracted :  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
such  deadly  sins  as  those  of  parricide,  sacrilege,  and  denial  of  the 
faith,  or  apostasy,  are  doomed  to  the  endurance  of  excruciating 
deaths  and  resuscitations,  followed  by  tortures  without  mitigation 
and  intermission,  and  apparently  without  any  limit  or  end 

It  gives  a  far  greater  preeminence  to  its  code  of  morality  than 
any  other  heathen  systems  past  or  present ;  and  consequently  its 
code  of  morality,  in  one,  and  perhaps  an  inferior,  sense,  might  be 
said  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Christianity.  Its  code  is  divided 
into  major  and  minor  moralities,  numbering  five  in  each,  and  they 
are  as  follows :  Major — 1.  Not  to  kill ;  2.  Not  to  steal ;  3.  Not 
to  commit  adultery ;  4.  Not  to  tell  untruths ;  and  5.  Not  to 
drink  wine.  Minor — 1.  Not  to  assume  elevated  seats;  2.  Not 
to  use  flowers  or  ribbons  upon  the  dress ;  3.  Not  to  indulge  in 
singing,  dancing,  or  comedies;  4.  Not  to  wear  ornaments  or 
jewels  upon  the  hands ;  and  5.  Not  to  eat  after  midday  or  noon. 

Simultaneously  with  the  injunction  of  not  committing  the 
above  offences,  every  excellence  is  enjoined — the  forgiveness  of 
injuries;  the  performance  of  charitable  works;  the  giving  of  alms 
to  the  poor  and  destitute ;  submission  to  discipline ;  reverence  to 
one's  parents ;  the  care  of  one's  family ;  a  sinless  and  tranquil 
vocation ;  contentment  and  gratitude ;  patient  endurance  under 
affliction ;  moderation  in  prosperity ;  and  cheerfulness  and  equa- 
nimity of  temper  at  all  times.  These  are  the  virtues  upon  which 
salvation  is  made  dependent,  and  not  upon  the  practice  of  idle 
and  useless  ceremonies,  or  repeating  of  prayers,  etc.  Its  worship 
aecessarily  is  more  an  appeal  to  reason  than  an  attempt  to  in- 
culcate a  belief  through  the  instrumentality  of  rites,  and  the 
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circumstantial  pomp  and  parade  of  ceremonies,  and  the  incanta- 
tion of  Shibboleths. 

Buddhism  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  fate ;  but, 
while  it  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  fate,  it  circumscribes  to  it 
a  limited  margin:  neither  moral  delinquency,  nor  virtuous 
actions,  are  considered  to  be  the  invariable  products  of  an  in- 
evitable necessity ;  and  while  the  sujGferings  and  enjoyments  in 
this  life  are  in  some  respects  the  consequence  of  merit  or  demerit 
in  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  still  it  admits  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  freedom  of  man's  actions,  and  also  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences which  one  man  exercises  upon  another  as  units  of 
a  common  humanity.  The  great  idea  that  seems  to  admit 
of  no  modification  or  evasion  is,  that  man  can  under  no  cir- 
cumstances escape  the  consequences  of  his  acts;  that  morals 
are  in  themselves  productive  causes,  without  any  interven- 
tion or  aid  from  supernatural  or  higher  authority.  It  turns 
upside-down  the  great  Christian  doctrine  that  man  is  justified 
by  faith,  and  not  by  works :  it  says  man  is  just^ed  by 
works,  and  not  by  faith.  And  hence  you  might  well  say  that,  in 
a  manner,  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  atonement  are  un- 
known to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  religion  of  Buddhism. 
I  say  to  a  considerable  extent  for  this  reason :  although  reward 
and  punishment  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  merit  or  de- 
merit, retribution,  as  regards  its  immediate  consequences,  may  be 
put  oflf  by  any  intermediate  exhibition  of  virtue,  or  an  offering  or 
prostration  to  Buddha,  or  a  firm  reliance  of  faith  in  his  name. 
The  relative  position  that  Buddha  holds  in  the  religion  of 
Buddhism  is  rather  difficult  of  solution  and  settlement.  It  may 
be  stated  to  be  this : — that  Buddhas  are  beings  who  descend  to 
this  world,  from  time  to  time,  to  rescue  imprisoned  souls  from 
the  thraldom  of  Nature  and  finitude.  These  Buddhas  are  stated, 
in  the  Buddhistic  books,  to  have  undergone  transmigrations  over 
and  over  again,  accumulating  in  each  stage  of  existence  an  in- 
creased degree  of  merit,  till,  in  their  last  or  final  incarnation — or 
rather  assumption — of  manhood,  they  attain  to  such  a  degree  of 
purity  and  sublimity  of  thought,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  com- 
petent teachers  and  advisers  of  mankind  in  the  path  that  leads  to 
ultimate  bliss.  And  after  they  have  fulfilled  their  ministry  they 
are  entitled,  upon  their  final  exaltation,  or  Nirvdna,  to  the 
homage  of  mankind :  their  precepts  are  carefully  preserved ;  and 
whether  they  may  exist  in  tradition  or  in  writiug,  they  are 
cherished  as  the  bdnd,  or  the  word,  attaching  in  some  respects 
a  potency  and  mysterious  efficacy  to  the  word  logos  in  their  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  precepts  of  life  that  they  preach  are  separated 
from  the  metaphysical  doctrines  with  which  they  may  have  been 
incorporated,  and  are  called  Truth,  or  Dharma,  and  perhaps  hold 
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a  subordinate  position  to  the  bdnd  in  their  doctrine.  The 
Buddhists  furthermore  believe  in  the  successive  reappearance  of 
Buddhas,  and  that  there  were  twenty-four  Buddhas  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  Gautama,  who  is  represented  as  the  last  of  the 
series:  his  system  is  to  endure  5,000  years,  when  it  will  be 
superseded  by  the  appearance  and  preaching  of  another  Buddha. 

Buddhism  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  not  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  the  origination'' 
of  mankind  from  one  common  pair ; — but  from  the  psychological 
unity  of  humanity;  that  is  to  say,  the  oneness  of  the  human 
races,  not  from  origination,  but  from  oneness  of  nature.  Conse- 
quently, it  gives  a  peculiar  preeminence  to  the  idea  of  humanity 
— ^humanity  in  its  generic  sense ;  man,  as  the  exponent  of  humanity 
according  to  the  Buddhistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest  position 
allotted  to  any  conscious  being.  He  is  the  transition  point 
between  the  world  of  organic  Itfe  and  the  final  or  the  primal 
spirit  According  to  the  Buddhistic  system  of  religion,  man  is  in 
this  respect  superior  even  to  the  gods,  or  the  divinities,  with 
which  they  people  their  heavens,  because  he  is  capable  of  an 
ultimate  and  an  infinite  sublimation.  The  gods,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  Buddhists,  although  they  enjoy  a  life  of  serene 
blessedness,  and  are  capable,  from  an  inherent  vitality,  of  endur- 
ing through  many  periods  of  this  world;  still,  the  life  of  the  gods 
is  a  finite  factor  in  their  equation  of  existence,  and  therefore 
capable  of  perfect  annihilation.  But  man  is  an  infinite  factor  in 
their  equation  of  existence :  to  man  is  allotted  this  world  of  trials 
and  conflicts,  and  by  a  series  of  meritorious  works,  carrying  with 
them  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  meritorious  works,  he 
becomes  worthy  of  the  Nirvdna.  To  the  gods  or  divinities  in 
their  mythology  these  opportunities  are  wanting ;  they  are  de- 
barred from  the  trials  and  conflicts  to  which  man  is  subjected ; 
they  are  debarred  from  those  admonitions  of  the  Buddhas  which 
from  time  to  time  reappear  on  earth  and  diffuse  an  electric  prin- 
ciple for  the  renovation  of  this  world — the  mediators  of  a  spiritual 
resurrection.  The  gods  are  debarred  from  these  advantages,  and  are 
therefore  drawn  away  from  that  highest  end  of  human  life — the 
Nirvdna — ^and  become  so  far  fettered  to  their  individual  exist- 
ences as  to  forget  the  great  law  of  progress  and  etherealization  so 
solemnly  inculcated  in  Buddhism — as  to  lose  all  extension  of  being, 
until  they  are  followed  by  the  execration  of  an  inevitable  extinction. 

The  sacred  languages  of  the  Buddhists  are  Pali  and  Prakriti, 
which  formerly  were  vernacular  languages  of  India.  The  priests 
of  the  Buddhistic  religion,  on  assuming  their  robe  and  tonsure, 
give  up  all  worldly  occupations  ;  they  subsist  on  alms,  not  given 
in  money,  but  in  food ;  and  devote  themselves  to  meditation  and 
the  contemplation  of  God ;  and  they  are  recognized  by  the  laity 
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only  as  successful  candidates  for  the  Nirvdna  ;  they  claim  the 
homage  of  the  laity  upon  that  ground,  acknowledge  no  superior 
on  earth,  and  would  not  even  accord  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  a 
common  salutation  to  any  but  those  of  their  Own  rank  in 
religion. 

I  shall  now  follow  Buddhism  in  its  migrations  to  other 
countries  and  races,  since  its  expulsion  from  its  native  home, 
Hindustan.  At  the  present  day  it  exhibits  a  variety  of  historical 
developments;  as  it  has  travelled  into  diflferent  countries  it 
exhibits  a  variety  of  shapes :  for  instance,  at  the  present  day  its 
doctrines,  as  cherished  by  the  jains  of  Guzerat  and  Eajpootana, 
have  undergone  considerable  modifications  from  its  contiguity  to 
Brahmanism,  and  thus  it  differs  essentially  in  some  of  its  points 
from  the  mysterious  worship  of  humanity  as  administered  by  the 
Llamaism  of  Thibet ;  and  again,  both  these  are  distinct  from  the 
theistical  tendencies  that  it  exhibits  in  Nepal  Its  observances 
in  Ceylon  are  strangely  mixed  with  demon  worship;  and  in  Japan 
and  China,  and  other  countries,  it  has  undergone  stranger  modi- 
fications from  the  existence  of  other  religions  before  the  advent  of 
Buddhism.  It  will  be  my  business  to  follow  these  different 
modifications  in  their  due  order. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  Buddhism  in  China.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  judges  capable  of  giving  their  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China  took  place  at 
a  period  coeval  with,  if  not  anterior  to,  the  era  of  Christianity. 
It  appears  that  there  were  three  religions  that  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  there.  They  were — the  religion  of  Con- 
fucius, the  religion  of  Fo,  and  that  of  the  Taou  sect ;  and  two  of 
these  three  religions  seem  to  have  maintained  their  ground  side 
by  side  with  Buddhism.  •  It  will  be  necessary,  with  a  view  that 
you  might  understand  the  peculiarities  that  the  Buddhism  of 
China  presents,  that  I  should  give  a  short  account  of  all 
those  three  religions.  The  religion  of  Confucius  might  be  more 
aptly  termed  an  ethical  or  a  philosophical  system  than  a  religion; 
he  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  morality  with  perhaps  the  same 
strictness  and  rigour  that  Gautama  Buddha  did :  he  also  incul- 
cated simply  the  existence  of  a  supreme  spirit,  without  making  it 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  his  religion  or  philosophy.  He 
also  asserted,  perhaps  not  with  the  precision  that  Christianity 
does,  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  sin  of  a  father  and  the  status  of  his  children  in  this 
world.  Although  he  nowhere  states  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
beyond  the  grave,  still  he  holds  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  a  retribu- 
tion in  the  present  world,  viz.,  that  virtue  meets  with  its  reward, 
and  vice  with  its  punishment,  in  this  world,  and  if  not  received 
during  life,  the  good  or  evil  consequences  will  result  to  a  man's 
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children  or  grandchildren ;  and  it  is  curious  that  this  doctrine  of 
a  personal  retribution  exists  among  the  Hindus  side  by  side  with 
their  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  final  beatituda  He  also  in- 
culcated a  belief  in  the  existence  of  demons  and  spirits,  though  he 
did  not  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  worshipping  them.  To  each  of 
these  demons  or  spirits  is  allotted  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
some  particular  dynasty  or  ktagdom,  some  particular  element  or 
province  of  Nature.  He  was  the  author  of  a  theory  of  religious 
despotism ;  he  represented  the  emperor  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  in  point  of  origination  the  son  of  heaven,  and  that 
a  sort  of  religious  worship  should  be  paid  to  him. 

The  theory  of  Confucius  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  world 
was  as  follows  — He  admitted  an  universal  chaos  to  have  existed 
before  the  separation  of  the  heaven  from  the  earth,  and  that  the 
two  energies,  male  and  female,  were  evolved;  the  purer  influences 
ascended  and  formed  the  materials  of  the  heavens,  while  the 
grosser  particles  subsided  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
sub-adjacent  earth.  The  combination  of  these  two  gave  origin  to 
Nature,  or  what  would  be  called  in  the  Hindu  philosophy 
Prakriti,  heaven  being  considered  by  them  to  be  the  father,  and 
earth  to  be  the  mother,  of  all  things.  Thus,  heaven  and  earth, 
being  the  two  principal  factors  in  the  equation  of  the  universe, 
are  considered  by  them  as  the  parents  of  all  things,  and  that  they 
possessed  origiaally  in  themselves  the  two  powers  combined,  viz., 
male  and  female.  They  say  that  one  produced  two — ^two  begat 
four — and  four  increased  to  eight,  and  thus,  by  spontaneous 
multiplication,  the  production  of  all  things  followed.  This 
doctrine  of  numbers  might  be  said  in  some  respects  to  resemble 
the  nomad  and  duad  of  Pythagoras,  of  which  some  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  spoke  as  the  architype  of  the  world.  This  idea  of 
giving  predominance  to  numbers  became  the  foundation  of  that 
universal  belief  in  astrology  which  exists  in  China. 

Confucius  also  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  a  material  Trinity, 
called  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man — man  meaning  humanity,  and  the 
exponents  of  that  humanity  are  considered  to  be  sages  only. 
Heaven  and  earth,  they  say,  produced  human  beings;  and  the 
sages,  by  giving  instruction,  assist  Nature  in  the  management  of 
the  world.  Of  these  sages,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Chinese, 
Confucius  holds  the  most  exalted  position:  divine  worship  is 
paid  to  him ;  he  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  powers  of  Nature  ; 
temples  are  dedicated  to  his  worship ;  sacrifices  of  bullocks  and 
cattle  are  made  annually  to  htm ;  he  holds,  in  short,  the  most 
omnipotent  sway  over  the  national  spirit  of  Chiua.  The  works 
of  Confucius  are  the  text-books  of  academies;  and  the  highest 
mandarin  seeks  his  elevated  seat  by  reason  of  a  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  the  philosophy  of  Confucius. 
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It  also  appears  from  the  Chinese  tradition  that  he  taught  that  the 
true  saint  will  be  found  in  the  west :  the  truth  of  the  existence 
of  this  prophecy  I  had  the  means  of  testing  when  I  was  in 
Calcutta ;  and  I  was  satisfied  from  what  I  learnt  from  Com- 
missioner Yeh,  then  residing  in  Calcutta,  that  it  existed  in  their*^ 
old  books. 

The  second  religion  or  sect  that  arose  after  that  of  Confucius  is 
that  of  the  Fohian  sect.  The  Chinese  record  the  birth  of  Fo,  in 
the  year  RC.  1027,  the  son  of  a  small  provincial  ruler.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  professed  to  be  transfused  by  the  deity.  When 
he  perceived  his  end  approaching,  he  summoned  his  disciples, 
and  confessed  that  he  was  only  the  disciple  of  a  god-like  man 
who  flourished  1200  years  before  him;  that  he  had  hitherto 
spoken  to  them  in  parables,  but  as  the  period  was  arrived  when 
he  must  part  from  them  for  ever,  it  became  an  incumbent  duty  to 
speak  to  them  without  metaphor.  "  Know,  then,""  said  he,  "  the 
mystery  of  the  doctrine  which  my  master,  Omito,  taught ;  learn 
that  there  is  no  other  principle  of  things,  but  emptiness, — all  is 
a  vacuum, — ^from  nothing  all  things  proceed,  and  to  nothing  all 
will  return :  this  is  the  end  of  all  our  hopes."  The  Chinese  his- 
torians give  a  great  many  particulars  of  the  life  of  Fo ;  they  say 
that  he  married  at  an  early  age  a  princess  of  extreme  beauty, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son ;  after  which  he  retired  to  the  solitude  of 
the  forests,  and  became  a  god  or  divine  man;  he  then  pro- 
pagated his  doctrines,  and  soon  made  converts  to  his  religion. 
His  doctrines  are  considered  by  the  Chinese  in  many  respects,  if 
not  identical  with,  at  least  similar  to,  those  of  Buddhism.  The 
religion  of  Fo  became  general,  and  continued  in  its  integrity  for 
360  years,  after  which  it  became  modified.  The  new  religion 
in  its  modified  form  acknowledged  a  living  God,  who  was  named 
Taou.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Taou  sect,  which  stUl  sub- 
sists in  China.  Taou  means  reason  or  intellect.  They  say  there 
is  no  name  applicable  to  the  Supreme  God  but  Taou,  or  intellect, 
who,  himself  being  incorporeal,  created  all  corporeal  things; 
himself  immovable,  he  originates  motion ;  himself  passionless,  he 
is  the  origin  of  all  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  mankind.  The 
morality  of  the  sect  was  more  or  less  of  an  Epicurean  character ; 
they  exclaimed  against  all  the  vehement  desires,  passions,  and  in- 
firmities of  our  nature,  as  destroying  the  repose  necessary  to  final 
happiness  ;  to  be  agitated  with  cares,  to  be  busy  about  great 
projects,  they  asserted  was  to  toil  for  posterity,  and  therefore  use- 
less ;  they  held  that  we  should  pursue  happiness  with  modera- 
tion, for  if  the  soul  be  ruflSed  ever  so  little  by  the  entanglements 
of  business  or  the  cares  of  life,  happiness  ceases,  and  final  beati- 
tude becomes  unattainable.  They  believed  in  the  divine  power 
of  the  soul,  and  that  by  the  exercise  of  an  unperturbed  state  it 
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Doold  80  fkr  gain  its  original  power  as  to  assume  its  inherent 
dominancy  over  matter.  Necessarily,  &om  the  combination  of 
this  philosophic  principle  with  the  art  of  Theurgy,  or  rather  that 
divine  art  which,  in  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
Served  only  to  advance  the  mind  of  man  to  the  highest  perfection, 
Euid  render  the  soul  pure.  I  say,  by  this  combination  of  philo- 
sophy with  the  notions  of  this  art,  they  were  much  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  chemistry,  and  were  also  firm  believers  in  the  phi- 
losopher's stone ;  they  were  believers,  also,  in  the  communion  of 
the  natural  with  the  supernatural  world,  and  hence  they  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  spirits. 

The  Taou  sect  extended  itself  in  various  directions,  and  it 
existed  in  Thibet,  and  was  called  the  sect  of  the  mystic  cross ;  it 
still  subsists  in  China,  where  the  members  of  this  sect  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  worshippers  of  supreme  reason :  the  priests 
are  called  doctors  or  clergy  of  reason. 

How  fer  this  wave  of  the  Taou  doctrine  reached  India  and 
settled  itself  as  a  secret  doctrine  before  the  upgrowth  of  Buddhism, 
we  cannot  trace  through  the  dim  traditions  of  that  nation.  For 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  have  commingled 
with  existing  beliefs  of  a  similar  character  in  India ;  and  that, 
without  one  being  traced  to  the  other,  or  the  other  being  traced 
to  the  one,  they  may  have  been  merely  interpenetrating  each 
other  for  a  long  series  of  years  as  conterminous  districts  of 
thought.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  history  is,  that  the 
celebrated  Chinese  traveller  Fahian  says,  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter  of  his  work,  that  the  doctors  of  reason  existed  in  all 
countries  and  kingdoms  that  he  visited  in  his  travels. 

The  Chinese  historians  mention  two  doctors  of  reason  having 
come  to  greet  Sakya  Muni,  the  founder  of  modern  Buddhism, 
when  he  was  a  prince,  and  was  about  to  assume  the  religious 
habit.  Col.  Sykes  observes,  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  that  "  the  emblem  of  the  mystic  cross,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Sanskrit,  Swastika,  is  found  to  be  the  initial  as  well  as 
the  terminal  on  all  Buddhistic  inscriptions  in  the  Deccan,  and 
very  generally  on  the  Buddhistic  coins  in  the  India  Housa" 
There  is  a  sect  of  ascetics  amongst  the  Hindus,  called  Brahma- 
charyas,  who  hold  the  emblem  of  the  mystic  cross  on  their  staff  as 
the  sacred  emblem  and  Shibboleth  of  their  sect.  The  fourth 
religion,  that  came  in  its  due  order,  was  that  of  Buddhism,  and  it 
has  been  modified  more  or  less  by  the  three  other  religions  that 
preceded  it. 

I  shall  now  dwell  upon  the  form  of  Buddhism  that  prevails  in 
China,  and  also  point  out  its  characteristic  differences  from  other 
forms  of  Buddhism  that  prevail  in  other  countries.  The  name  of 
Gkiutama  Buddha  has  been  changed  into  that  of  Fo.     In  the 
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opinion  of  so  great  a  judge  as  Professor  Max  MUller  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  a  Sanskrit  word  But  in  the  opinions  of  other  judges,  the 
name  Fo  is  derived  from  the  founder  of  the  second  religion  that 
I  have  adverted  to  in  this  discourse ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  that  opinion,  because,  as  you  will  discover,  the 
Chinese  Buddhism  is  a  conmiixture  of  the  Buddhism  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  or  rather  the  Hindu  Buddhism,  with  the  three  other 
previous  forms  of  belief,  and  that  China  received  her  Buddhism 
more  by  a  process  of  assimilation  than  by  one  of  adoption,  I 
mean  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  religion  in  its  entirety.  The 
point  or  points  wherein  it  differs  from  the  orthodox  or  the  Hindu 
form  of  Buddhism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expression,  are  as 
follows.  The  doctrine  of  Nirvdna,  which,  according  to  the 
orthodox  form  of  Buddhism,  means  an  absorption  into  the  primal 
essence,  is  completely  lost  sight  of  amongst  the  Chinese ;  with 
them  Nirvdna  means  a  vacancy,  a  removal  of  ignorance,  an  ab- 
straction from  all  material  objects  in  order  that  truth  may  be 
studied  in  silence  and  solitude,  so  that  the  unfathomable  point  of 
principle  which  lies  as  the  basis  of  all  nature  may  be  attained 
free  from  the  distracting  influences  of  sound  or  noise,  or  the  con- 
flicts of  the  world.  With  them  it  is  a  contemplation,  and  not  an 
absorption — a  repose  of  the  soul,  and  not  an  actual  progress 
towards  a  point;  it  is  in  a  manner  the  worship  or  the  apotheosis 
of  the  intellect.  Although  the  Chinese  never  could  attain  to  the 
metaphysical  idea  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  that  in  a  diffusive  way  is  the 
substratum  of  all  nature,  still  they  seem  to  hint  by  various  allu- 
sions discovered  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  traveller  Fahian, 
of  a  great  first  cause,  though  this  idea  of  a  first  cause  had  never 
crystallized  itself  into  a  peculiar  dogma  like  that  of  Brahma,  as 
it  exists  amongst  the  Hindus,  still  they  had  a  vague  and  an  in- 
distinct notion  of  it. 

Although  they  tacitly  acknowledge,  in  common  with  the  other 
Buddhists  the  transmigration  of  souls,  still  they  give  far  greater 
preponderance  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  who  are  in  a 
sort  of  communion  with  men ;  hence  the  worship  of  spirits  has 
become  one  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  superstition  or  idolatry  in 
China.  In  common  with  the  Hindus,  they  worship  their  ances- 
tors, and  at  stated  periods  make  oblations  of  food,  water,  and 
wine,  to  them,  and  burn  gold  paper  to  their  memory. 

The  sacred  language  of  the  Chinese  is  Pali,  though  its  cultiva- 
tion as  a  literature  has  ceased  for  a  long  time.  In  the  years  gone 
by,  or  as  early  as  the  establishment  of  Buddhism  in  the  Chinese 
kingdom,  an  uninterrupted  intellectual  intercourse  was  kept  up 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese,  and  it  continued  uninter- 
rupted for  a  long  number  of  years ;  many  original  works  of  the 
Buddhistic  religion  and  doctrines  were  translated  into  the  Chi- 
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nese  language,  and  as  early  as  the  fourtli  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  celebrated  traveller  Fahian  visited  India.  To  return ; 
humanity,  as  I  stated,  or  rather  the  exponent  of  that  humanity 
in  man,  is  considered  in  orthodox  Buddhism  as  the  transition 
^int  between  organic  life  and  the  primal  essence.  This  doctrine 
seems  to  have  laid  such  hold  of  the  Chinese  mind  that  it  ulti- 
mately introduced  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  images  of  Buddha 
to  an  extent  that  forms  a  contrast  with  its  original  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  for  the  worship  of  images  was  altogether  unknown  in  China 
before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  In  some  respects  we  may 
trace  this  idolatrous  system  to  an  ethnical  law  which  must  have 
considerably  co-operated  in  its  development ;  the  Mongolian  race 
±hat  inhabits  China  seems  to  have  an  intellect  that  is  exceedingly 
moderate  in  its  range ;  it  can  never  rise  to  high  and  complicate 
generalizations,  but  exercises  itself  principally  upon  petty  detaila 
Consequently  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  is  exceedingly  ingenious 
and  inventive,  accompanied  with  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  use- 
ful arts  and  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  wholly  turned  to  mate- 
rial objects ;  the  world  of  ideas,  in  a  manner,  the  finer  spiritualism 
of  the  Hindu  intellect,  seems  to  be  closed  against  the  Chinaman. 
The  poetry  of  religion  is  not  accorded  to  him  ;  his  whole  philo- 
sophy and  religion  are  therefore  reduced  to  a  code  of  social  morals, 
and  to  the  simple  idolatry  of  material  forms.  Necessarily  man, 
visible  man,  becomes  the  object  of  his  adoration,  although  dis- 
severed from  the  metaphysical  notion  of  humanity ;  thus  he  has 
reduced  that  worship  to  a  perfect,  practical,  and  material  ido- 
latry, by  making  images  of  Buddha  and  worshiping  them.  The 
priests  of  Buddha  in  China,  in  common  with  the  Buddhistic 
priests  of  other  countries,  are  laid  under  the  joint  vows  of  poverty 
and  celibacy  ;  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  bonze.  They  live 
in  the  great  temples  and  pagodas  dedicated  to  Buddhas,  and  live 
upon  the  precarious  support  given  by  public  charity ;  but.  as  beg- 
ging is  not  a  very  comfortable  or  a  lucrative  source  of  livelihood, 
they  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  working  at  some  trade 
.for  their  living.  Most  of  them  also  act  as  schoolmasters,  and 
earn  their  livelihood  by  that  means  ;  they  are  rather  fast  dimi- 
nishing in  their  numbers,  and  they  have  a  curious  custom  of  re- 
cruiting their  ranks  by  buying  the  children  of  poor  families ;  for 
instance,  a  bonze  or  priest,  who  is  attached  to  a  particular  pagoda 
or  temple,  buys  for  a  small  sum  one  of  the  children  of  a  poor 
fjEunily ;  he  shaves  the  boy's  head,  and  appoints  him  his  pupU,  or 
rather  his  attendant ;  the  poor  child,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
master,  waits  upon  him,  and  then,  either  at  his  death  or  upon 
his  renunciation  of  his  order  of  mendicancy  (for  a  Buddhistic 
priest  in  China  might  renounce  his  priestly  habit  when  he  chooses 
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to  do  it,  and  the  formula  for  doing  it  is  easy  and  simple),  he 
isucceeds  him. 

This  custom  amongst  the  Chinese  presents  many  curious  ana- 
logies with  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance  as  regards  succession  to 
the  estate  of  an  ascetic.  What  these  analogies  are,  and  how  far 
they  were  connected  with  each  other  at  one  time,  I  shall  dwell 
upon  when  I  come  to  that  subject  in  due  order. 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  account  of  the  Chinese,  says  that  ''they 
worship  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  a  personage  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  Catholics,"  and  that  "the  name  of  Jesus  appears 
in  their  list  of  divinities."'  This  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  or 
rather  an  exemplification,  of  that  principle  of  Buddhism  to  which 
I  adverted  in  a  former  part  of  this  discourse,  namely,  its  indiffer- 
ence, or  rather  its  Boman  toleration  to  different  creeds  and  dif- 
ferent sects. 

Furthermore,  the  taking  away  of  animal  life,  which  is  con- 
sidered so  great  a  sin  amongst  the  orthodox  Buddhists,  is  not  so 
considered  amongst  the  Chinese  Buddhists.  They  universally  as 
a  custom  eat  animal  food,  and  also  sacrifice  animals  on  proper 
occasions.  Had  they  been  firm  believers  in  common  with  or- 
thodox Buddhists,  in  a  first  or  primal  essence,  which  in  a  diflfusive 
form  underlies  the  whole  universe,  they  would  have  been  more 
regardful  of  the  life  of  the  brute  creation,  for  then  they  would 
have  believed  that  brutes,  in  common  with  men,  were  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  that  original  or  primal  essence.  The 
departure  from  that  idea  is  photographed  in  the  existence  of  a 
custom  which  is  reprehended  by  orthodox  Buddhism. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigate  into  the  form  of 
Chinese  Buddhism,  I  have  now  laid  it  before  you  in  its  perfect 
entirety  and  compass  of  research,  and  it  forms  by  itself,  when 
rightly  judged,  a  separate  ethnical  compartment. 

In  the  sequel  of  my  discourses  on  this  subject  that  may  be 
delivered  here  or  elsewhere,  I  intend  to  follow  out  the  different 
modifications  of  Buddhism,  or  rather  its  historical  developments 
in  different  countries — in  Tibet,  in  Ceylon,  in  Nepal,  in  Burmah, 
in  Siam,  in  Tartary,  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  Buddhism  of  China  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  Thibet,  and  that  although  the  Uamaism  of  Thibet, 
which  is  its  form  of  Buddhism,  may  have  points  of  analogy  and 
contact,  still  it  is  widely  different  in  its  contexture  from  the 
Foism  of  China,  and  it  forms  a  centre  by  itself  which  stretches  on 
the  one  side  as  far  as  Tartary,  and  on  the  other  as  far  as  the 
Indo-Chinese  territory,  and  thus  makes  a  ring  fence  to  itself,  and 
then  leaves  China  and  Burmah  to  develope  their  own  peculiar 
forms  of  Buddhism,  and  crosses  the  ocean  and  reappears  again  in 
Japan,  and  then  commingles  there  with  the  previous  prevailing 
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iorm  of  belief,  Sinthuism,  or  the  worsldp  of  unseen  spirita  Then 
again,  with  respect  to  Ceylon,  I  shall  give  a  fiill  account  of  its 
Buddhism  lying  side  by  side  with  demon  worship,  and  contrast 
its  atheistic  tendency  with  the  theistic  in  Nepid.  I  shall  also 
attempt  to  giye  something  like  an  adequate  reason  why  Budd- 
hism, notwiSistanding  its  strict  code  of  morality,  favours  poly- 
andry in  Ceylon  and  Thibet,  and  polygamy  in  China  and  Japan. 
Then  again,  I  shall  show  how  amongst  the  Hindu  Buddhists, 
called  Jains,  their  religion,  or  Buddhism,  has  been  considerably 
encroached  upon  by  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Hindu  law,  and 
how  that  law  is  lying  side  by  side  with  their  form  of  Buddhism, 
awaiting  for  some  fiiture  co-operation.  So  of  Burmah,  where 
also  you  will  trace  the  influence  of  that  Hindu  Law,  as  well  as 
the  influence  it  is  likely  to  exercise  at  some  future  time. 

2.  I  shall  compare  Brahmanism  with  Buddhism,  and  try  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  show  to  you  that  Buddhism  is  the  root 
idea»  the  p^Hma  stamina  of  Brahmanism,  and  that  it  has  only 
broken  loose  through  the  fetters  and  environments  of  a  theocracy 
that  originally  surrounded  that  Brahmanical  religion;  and  it 
being  a  question  of  facts  and  not  of  opinion,  of  induction  and  not 
of  d^uction,  I  shall  giye  large  and  copious  illustrations  &om  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  in  support  of  my  views. 

3.  I  shall  dwell  on  the  influence  that  Buddhism  has  exercised 
on  the  past  religious  history  of  Asia,  viz.  its  connection  with  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  also  with  the  diflerent  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy ;  and  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  lying  in  a  dor- 
mant form,  but,  like  an  active  agent,  it  is  roaming  and  wander- 
ing about  the  earth,  to  and  &o,  and  sustaining  itself  by  different 
modifications  amongst  different  nations  and  different  sects,  and 
tiiat  its  influence  might  be  detected  even  in  the  ideological  school 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Then,  furthermore,  I  shall  attempt  to  project  its  future  as  far 
as  probabilities  will  warrant,  by  tracing  the  influence  it  is  lil£ely 
to  exercise  by  the  interpenetration  of  its  different  forms  with  each 
other,  and  also  by  its  association  with  prevailing  beliefs  existing 
side  by  side  with  it ;  of  the  influence  that  the  Hindu  law  will 
finally  exercise  in  modifying  its  phase,  and  yielding  it  an  acces- 
sion of  ideas  which  it  does  not  at  present  possess  ;  and,  finally, 
point  out  also  the  intermediaries  which  will  arise  between  the 
different  forms  and  modifications  of  Buddhism,  and  give  imder 
this  general  law  of  interpenetration,  a  development  and  progres- 
sive character  to  its  future  history. 

I  shall  then  conclude  with  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  ulti- 
matum, by  showing  that  all  religions  are  the  developments  of  an 
original  instinct,  that  they  are  developed  under  an  organic  or 
ethnical  law,  and  that  from  the  association  of  certain  heteroge- 
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neous  elements  warring  with  and  opposing  each  other,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  meeting  the  original  requisitions  of  the  human 
soul ;— they  die  a  natural  death,  they  expend  in  time  the  fund  of 
vitality  with  which  they  were  originally  charged;  the  crisis 
period  arrives — an  inbreathing  of  the  Almighty  takes  place  ; — 
Christianity  is  ushered  in  as  a  new  order,  a  new  creation,  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  special  law  underlying  the  general  laws  whidi 
govern  the  organic  development  of  our  religious  instinct  I  shall 
also  point  out,  in  connection  with  the  above  point,  the  important 
feature  that  cosmogony  forms  the  essential  basis  of  all  religious 
developments  as  far  as  we  are  able  historically  to  gather  or 
collect. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  that  must  necessarily  be  attached 
to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  notwithstanding  the  many,  and  per- 
haps the  everlasting  disputes  that  may  be  raised  against  it,  both 
now  and  hereafter,  by  philosophers.  The  Hindu  cosmogony  is 
the  mythical  development  of  the  historical  realism  of  the  Mosaic, 
and  the  absence  of  the  notion  of  a  personal  and  living  Qod  in 
all  the  false  religions,  whereas  its  conservation  in  Judaism,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  its  further  development  in  Christianity  in  the 
second,  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

If  you  will  observe  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continuity  of  a 
scheme  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  you  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  see  the  reverse.  The  heathen  systems,  howsoever  philoso- 
phical, are  at  best  convulsive  and  fragmentary.  They  form,  in 
a  word,  the  dynasty  of  confiscation  and  annexation,  whereas 
Christianity — that  of  centralization,  without  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividual freedom — of  order,  peace,  and  goodwill  to  mankind,  and 
the  centre  is  restored  both  as  regards  the  past  and  future  history 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Wylib  was  very  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  and  excellency 
of  Mr.  Tagore's  paper,  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
character  and  history  of  Buddhism.  In  his  remarks  touching  that  religion 
in  China,  however,  the  reading  of  the  essay  had  suggested  a  few  thoughts. 
He  had  spoken  of  three  religions  as  chiefly  prominent  in  the  empire ;  to 
wit,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  the  religion  of  Fo.  He  (Mr.  W.)  begged 
to  offer  a  few  words  with  regard  to  these.  If  we  speak  of  the  religion 
of  Confucius,  it  must  refer  to  the  offerings  that  are  periodically  made  at 
the  shrine  of  the  sage ;  for  the  teachings  which  he  has  himself  transmitted 
to  posterity  cannot  be  included  under  the  term  religion  in  its  ordinary  JEtc- 
ceptation,  being  little  more  than  an  ethico-political  code.  Moreover,  he 
did  not  profess  to  publish  this  as  anything  new,  but  constantly  refers  to  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  sages — ancient  in  his  days — whose  instructions  it 
was  his  aim  to  restore  and  establish.  Mr.  Tagore  has  described  the  religions 
of  Buddha  and  Fo  as  two  different  systems,  having  been  apparently  be- 
trayed into  the  error  of  receiving  two  independent  descriptions  of  the  same 
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faith  as  two  actually  coexistent  creeds.  Apart  from  Buddhism,  the  religion 
of  Fo  has  no  existence  in  China.  The  orthography  adopted  by  old  writers 
on  China  for  the  Chinese  name  of  Buddha,  has  led  many  into  this  mistake. 
Thus  we  find  Fo  generally  used  to  represent  that  monosj^llable  which 
modem  sjmologues  express  by  Fuh  (a  short  u).  In  some  of  the  southern 
dialects  of  China,  the  same  character  is  pronounced  Fut  and  B^U,  while 
eyidence  goes  to  show  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  same  name  was 
Budh.  Thus  we  trace  the  links  between  Fo  and  Budh,  or  Bitddha;  but 
the  misconception  has  been  further  eked  out,  by  some  identifying  this  Fo 
with  a  semi-historical  personage  of  great  celebrity  in  China,  the  renowned 
sage  and  emperor  Filh-he,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  about  three  thou- 
sand years  B.C.  He  was  no  founder  of  a  religion,  however ;  nor  is  he  in  any 
way  connected  with  any  of  the  sects  in  China  ;  unless  it  be  that  he  is  some-  * 
times  worshipped  as  one  of  the  many  sages  of  antiquity.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  gaining  an  accurate  kuowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  progress  of  Buddhism  in  China ;  for  the  latter  is  amply  detailed 
in  the  national  records  ;  while  the  fullest  particulars  regarding  the  early  doc- 
trines and  later  mutations  of  the  system,  may  be  gathered  from  the  trans- 
lations and  original  works  of  its  devotees.  The  number  of  translations  of  San- 
scrit Buddhist  works  existing  inthe  Chinese  language,  is  something  prodigious, 
the  Hindu  missionaries,  having  reached  China  several  centuries  before 
Christ,  commenced  their  labours  in  that  department  so  early  as  the  first, 
and  continued  to  the  tenth  century  of  our  era ;  during  which  time  some- 
thing like  two  thousand  works — and  some  of  them  very  voluminous — were 
added  to  the  national  literature.  Of  almost  every  Buddhist  work  which  has 
been  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  a  version  exists  in  the  Chinese  language  ;  and  we 
have  Chinese  translations  of  which  the  Indian  originals  are  lost.  Here  is 
an  extensive  mine  for  the  investigator  of  Buddhist  mysteries,  and  one  which 
as  yet  has  been  very  little  explored.  A  marked  difference  is  observable  in 
the  general  features  of  the  earlier  and  later  productions.  The  former  are 
designated  the  Seaov^shing  or  "  Lesser  Conveyance"  writings,  and  embrace 
the  teachings  of  Shakya,  handed  down,  it  is  said,  by  his  immediate  disciples, 
being  principally  doctrinal,  and  free  from  the  wild  legendary  lore  and  mar- 
vellous incredibilities  of  the  later  Tasking  or  "Greater  Conveyance",  as 
they  are  termed.  The  latter  seem  to  have  originated  in  Northern  India  or 
Kepaul,  and,  having  found  their  way  through  Tibet  to  China,  have  given  a 
cast  to  the  religion  of  the  latter  country,  which  still  continues  to  distinguish 
it  Among  the  early  translations  may  be  named  that  of  the  Qreat  Fradjnd 
pdramitd  sutra^  in  six  hundred  books.  A  doctrine,  which  has  not  been 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Tagore,  is  brought  prominently  forward  in  this  work, 
and  is  warmly  defended  by  the  most  intelligent  adherents  of  the  cause  in 
China,  it  is  "  the  non-reality  of  matter".  This  forms  the  theme  of  the  Kin 
kang  king,  or  "  Diamond  Classic",  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Buddhist 
manuals,  being  a  small  epitome  of  the  great  work  just  named.  The  first 
notice  we  have  of  images  in  connexion  with  Buddhism  is  more  than  a  cen- 
tury prior  to  the  Christian  era,  when  a  large  gilt  figure  is  reported  to  have 
been  Drought  over  from  Central  Asia.  In  subsequent  ages  the  practice  of 
making  such  images  gradually  increased,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  erec- 
tion of  temples  in  which  to  place  them;  until  at  the  present  day  Buddhism 
is  preeminently  a  huge  system  of  image  worship.  The  practice  was  alter- 
nately encouraged  and  proscribed  by  the  early  emperors ;  but  at  present 
they  are  merely  looked  down  upon  with  contempt.  Shakj^a  appears  to  have 
transmitted  his  doctrine  directly  to  his  disciple  Kasyapa,  who  thus  became 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  patriarchs,  who  ruled  supreme  in  all  doctrinal 
matters.  The  twenty-eighth  in  this  line,  Boddhi-dharma  by  name,  emi- 
grated to  China,  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  where  he  became  the  founder  of 
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a  new  line,  and  also  of  a  new  exposition  of  the  old-established  fetith.  He 
taught  the  vanity  of  book  study,  contemplation  being  the  true  means  of 
spiritual  progress.  Nor  was  he  simply  a  vain  theorist ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  illustrated  his  principles  by  actually  sitting  for  seven  years  with  his 
face  against  a  wall,  and  hence  has  obtained  the  designation  of  the  Wall- 
gazing  Boddhisatwa.  His  sect  is  named  the  Shen-^muHy  and  the  older 
teaching  the  Keaou'tnun.  Some  have  thought  to  identify  the  Shen  teach- 
ing with  that  of  the  Jains  of  India.  It  has  been  still  further  subdivided 
by  several  different  schools  of  teaching  in  later  ages ;  but  at  the  present 
day  the  whole  system  shows  very  little  vitality  in  China.  The  temples  are 
generally  dirty  and  dilapidated ;  the  priests  are  degraded  and  ignorant ; 
and  those  who  adhere  to  the  worship  from  actual  conviction  of  its  truth  are 
few  indeed.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  are  sincerely  attached  to  it ; 
apathy  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  ;  and  it  is  but  a  rational  assumption 
that,  when  Christianity  with  the  high  sanction  of  its  divine  origin  is  fairly 
set  before  them,  it  will  gain  the  ascendancy  which  has  been  so  long  usurped 
by  its  unworthy  rival. 

The  President.  What  proportion  of  the  population  has  embraced 
Buddhism  1 

Mr.  Wtlib.  I  should  say  Buddhism  is  preeminently  the  religion  of 
China.  Without  specifying  numbers,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  are  Buddhists  ;  while  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same 
people  hold  to  the  practices  of  Confucianism  and  Taouism,  and  that  with 
perfect  consistency ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  these  three  systems  ;  or,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  doctrinal  tenets 
of  either  that  forbids  coalition,  it  is  readily  foregone  in  favour  of  a  listless 
and  enervated  unity. 

The  Pbesidbnt.    Have  the  Chinese  no  less  than  three  religions  ? 

Mr.  Wylib.  Yes :  if  Confucianism  is  to  be  considered  a  religion,  then 
the  Chinese  nation  at  large  may  be  said  to  be  the  adherents  of  these  three 
great  religions ;  leaving  minor  sects  out  of  the  question  as  numerically  un- 
important. 

The  Pbbsidbnt.    Are  all  the  religions  of  China  a  species  of  Buddhism  ? 

Mr.  Wtlib.  No  :  they  are  originally  and  essentially  distinct.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  similarity,  to  a  superficial  observer,  between  the  practices 
of  Buddhism  and  Taouism,  the  latter  being  a  native  system,  which  has  been 
gradually  attaining  its  present  heterogeneous  character,  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  and  has  imitated  to*a  great  extent  the  institutions  and  ritual 
observances  of  Buddhism  ;  hence  the  remarkable  analogy  which  strikes  one 
at  first  sight  between  the  native  religion  and  its  foreign  prototype. 

The  Pbbsident.  Does  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  belong  to 
Taouism  ? 

Mr.  Wylib.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  is  an  idol  worshipped  principally  by 
seafaring  people,  and  belonged,  I  think,  originally  to  an  independent  class 
of  deities,  probably  the  traditional  remnant  of  an  older  religion.  But 
Taouism,  like  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  has  now  embraced  within  its  pale 
all  those  miscellaneous  Gods  which  at  first  appear  to  have  had  no  connexion 
with  it. 

The  Pbesidbnt.  Is  it  true  that  the  priests  of  Fo  are  looked  down  upon  ? 
If,  as  it  has  been  said,  they  gain  their  living  by  begging,  they  would  be 
despised  by  the  Chinese,  who  exceedingly  dislike  beggars.  Is  it  not  the 
case,  rather,  that  they  follow  some  trade  or  secular  calling,  being  too 
numerous  to  be  supported  by  the  mere  temple  services  ?  I  think  a  mere 
beggar  would  be  looked  down  upon. 

Mr.  Wtlib.  It  is  the  case  that  the  priests  are  supported  to  some  extent 
by  begging.    It  is  also  true  that  they  are  a  degraded  class,  but  not  by  any 
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I  to  the  same  extent  as  the  common  beggars  in  China,  who  are  the 
:3nost  loathsome  objects  imaginable.  Theoretically,  the  Buddhist  priests 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  supported  by  begging.  Their  great  founder  Shakya,  it 
is  said,  set  the  example,  by  going  through  the  town,  pipkin  in  hand,  to 
solicit  food  for  his  dinner,  before  delivering  his  immortal  discourses ;  and 
inculcated  the  same  practice  on  his  disciples.  The  priests  may  still  be  seen 
going  from  house  to  house,  collecting  balls  of  cooked  rice,  which  are  taken 
to  Che  temples,  to  serve  as  a  repast  for  their  brethren.  I  have  seen  some 
thousands  of  priests,  but  never  Imew  an  instance  of  one  following  a  trade 
for  his  living.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  Taouist  priests,  who  are 
nearly  all  engaged  in  secular  employments. 

The  Shooing  contains  very  little  regarding  religion,  unless  it  be 
some  slight  notice  respecting  the  worship  paid  to  the  great  mountains, 
and  a  few  incidental  acknowledgments  of  the  overruling  power  of  God, 
sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  designation  Teen^  **  Heaven",  and  sometimes 
8hang-te^  '*  Supreme  Ruler".  There  are  five  classical  works,  known  as  the 
"  Five  kings".  The  Shoo-king,  a  history  of  the  early  ages  of  China,  is  pro- 
bably the  oldest  of  these  in  its  substance,  having  been  edited  or  compiled 
by  Confucius,  considerable  portions  being  added  by  himself.  The  Yih-king 
is  a  book  of  divination,  the  nucleus  of  which  consisted  merely  of  eight 
trigram  symbols  ascribed  to  the  ancient  sage  Fiih-he.  These  were  increased 
by  his  successor  to  the  number  of  sixty-four,  which  were  said  to  represent 
aU  nature.  The  first  prince  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  having  made  a  study  of 
these  while  a  state  prisoner,  added  a  short  text  to  each ;  which  received  a 
further  accretion  from  the  hand  of  his  son,  the  famous  Chow-king.  Con- 
fucius, having  added  a  commentary  and  several  appendices,  has  handed  it 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  sacred  books.  The  She-king  is  a  book  of 
ancient  ballads,  collected  and  arranged  by  Confucius,  and  is  known  as  the 
Book  of  Odes.  The  Le-ke  is  a  book  of  ritual  observances,  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  published  in  its  present  form  about  the  first  century  of  the 
present  era.  A  work  of  the  kind,  from  the  hand  of  Confucius,  was  destroyed 
at  the  great  book  burning  b.o.  220,  and  only  some  few  fragments  of  it  are 
retained  in  the  present  compilation.  The  last  of  the  classics  is  the  Chuiv- 
Uew,  or  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  being  a  history  of  the  native  country 
of  Confucius,  and  the  only  one  of  the  five  which  he  wrote  himself.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Buddhism  in  any  of  these  works. 

The  Pbesident.  Can  you  give  any  information  about  the  strange  figures 
called  JosSf  of  patriarchal  forms,  some  of  them  with  a  devil  behind  ? 

Mr.  Wtlie.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures  alluded  to,  with  a  devil 
behind.  Kwan-te,  the  God  of  War,  is  often  represented  with  his  black 
general  by  his  side,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  figure  intended.  He  was  a 
military  officer  about  the  third  century  a.d.,  and  after  his  death  was  deified 
for  his  virtues.  He  is  the  patron  deity  of  the  present  dynasty  of  China. 
Joss  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  Beos,  or  God,  and  as 
such  embraces  all  the  worshipped  images.  These  are  various  in  their 
origin ;  some  of  them  being  the  representatives  of  historical  personages, 
such  as  Ewan-te  ;  others  are  of  mythological  characters ;  while  a  few  are 
merely  the  symbols  of  ideas. 

The  Pbesident.  Can  you  state  anything  about  the  religion  of  Fo  or 
Buddh  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Wylib.  My  residence  in  Japan  being  of  very  limited  duration, 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  religions  of  the  country  so 
thoroughly  as  I  should  have  otherwise  done.  Buddhism  is  radically  the 
same  in  that  country  as  in  China  ;  the  books  they  use  are  the  same  as  in 
China,  being  in  fact  the  Chinese  translations  of  the  Indian  works,  but  they 
are  pronounced  in  a  dialect  that  would  be  unintelligible  in  any  part  of 
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China.  Their  festivids  are  also  the  same.  They  differ  considerably,  how* 
ever,  in  minor  details,  such  as  the  form  and  arrangements  of  the  temples^ 
b^ing  also  much  neater  and  cleaner  in  their  general  aspect.  In  Nagasaki 
there  are  two  large  Chinese  Buddhist  temples,  which  show  a  great  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Japanese.  In  that  city  there  are  no  less  than  six  different 
sects  or  schools  of  Buddhism.  Some  of  these  correspond  \rith  similar  sects 
in  China ;  but  there  is  one  most  remarkable,  and  I  believe  peculiar^  to 
Japan,  in  which  the  hierarchy  are  unshackled  by  the  vows  of  celibacy  and 
abstinence  from  meats. 

Mr.  Habbt  Pabkes  confirmed  Mr.  Wylie's  statement  that  the  prevalent 
religion  throughout  China  is  a  description  of  Buddhism,  although  it  exists 
simultaneously  with  Confucianism  and  Taouism.  The  latitudinarianism  of 
the  Chinese  on  the  subject  of  religion  admits  of  their  embracing  all  three 
creeds  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  such  portions  of  each  as  happens  to 
accord  with  individual  wants,  opinions,  or  superstitions.  Confucianism  is 
certainly  superior  to  the  other  two,  and  is  held  in  chief  respect,  the  Buddh- 
ism of  China  being  a  very  degraded  and  spurious  form  of  that  religion, 
while  Taouism,  as  commonly  practised,  appears  to  be  little  better  than 
a  system  of  divination  and  witchcraft.  Confucianism  has  the  adhesion  of 
all  the  educated  classes  who  can  read  and  understand  the  classical  writings ; 
but  its  cold  though  elevated  system  of  morality,  which  calls  neither  for 
prayer  nor  worship,  and  brings  man  into  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  Deity,  does  not  meet  all  the  necessities  of  humanity.  A  want,  there- 
fore, remained  to  be  supplied,  particularly  to  the  lower  orders  and  un- 
thinking classes  ;  and  these,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  Buddhism — its  temples,  images,  offerings,  etc. — 
which  made  a  direct  appeal  to  their  senses.  But  the  Chinese  are  too 
practical  a  people  to  attach  themselves  with  earnestness  to  the  doctrine  of 
xTirv&na,  their  ousiness  habits  being  entirely  opposed  to  a  state  of  mind 
that  has  total  abstraction  or  absorption  for  its  object,  to  be  attained  by  any 
such  course  as  spending  seven  years  of  life  in  gazing  on  a  wall.  Celibacy, 
which  is  required  by  Buddhism,  found  no  favour  among  a  people  with 
whom  marriage  is  probably  more  universal  than  any  other  nation ;  nor 
could  such  a  flesh-loving  and  omnivorous  race  as  the  Chinese  be  induced  to 
observe  with  any  degree  of  strictness  mere  moral  injunctions  against  taking 
life.  In  Peking  the  Llama  form  of  Buddhism  is  met  with,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  more  objectionable  than  that  common  in  the  Provinces,  on 
account  of  the  immoral  character  of  the  images  or  representations  found  in 
its  temples,  and  which  are  not  tolerated  elsewhere.  The  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  uphold  Confucianism  as  the  religion  of  the  state, 
give  their  active  support  to  Llamaism,  although  the  worst  form  of  idolatry 
that  exists  in  the  country,  as  a  means  of  retaining  their  influence  over  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  and  their  nominal  suzerainty  over  Thibet,  where  Lhama- 
ism  has  its  head-quarters  and  its  living  Buddhas.  In  addition  to  their 
belief,  more  or  less  qualified,  in  the  three  systems  above  mentioned,  the 
Chinese  conjure  up  for  themselves  a  very  extensive  pantheon,  which  varies 
in  different  localities,  and  includes  a  host  of  popular  deities,  as  gods  of 
thunder,  rain,  wind,  fire,  riches,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  canonized  spirits  of 
departed  men  or  women  of  note.  Though  indifferentism  is  the  natural 
result  of  such  easiness  and  generality  of  belief,  those  best  acquainted  with 
Chinese  theology  see,  in  the  absence  of  fanaticism  and  their  readiness  to 
give  an  ear  to  any  reasonable  system,  a  degree  of  receptivity  which  they 
consider  favourable  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  when  circumstances 
admit  of  this  higher  and  brighter  religion  being  extensively  made  known  to 
them. 

Mr.  Ameunet  spoke  with  respect  to  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon 
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iNBuig  like  the  Buddhist  of  Hindustan.  His  belief  was  that  their  religion 
most  have  been  brought  by  them  from  India  into  Persia,  and  then  into 
Egypt,  where  Hakem  embraced  it,  and  then  into  Syria,  exposing  their  lives 
in  battle  to  death.  They  trace  their  religion  to  India,  and  believe  in  God 
descending  and  veiling  himself  in  the  substance,  and  showing  himself  at 
seven  epochs.  They  do  not  believe  in  transmigration  of  souls  into  animals, 
bu^  they  believe  in  their  transmigration  into  lower  grades  of  humanity 
until  the  Deity  again  appears  on  earth.  But  I  am  not  aware  there  is  any 
other  people  so  near  the  Mediterranean  who  have  a  religion  so  nearly 
approaching  to  Buddhism. 


Mat  6th,  1863. 
John  Crawfued,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Sooloty 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  donors  : — 

Dr.  Knox,  On  the  Races  of  Men  (presented  by  the  author) ;  Transactions 
of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  (the  Society)  ;  Expedition  to  Borneo 
of  H.M.S.  Dido  by  Captain-  Keppell,  2  vols. ;  Malcolm's  History  of  India, 
2  vols,  (two  last  by  Mr.  Crawfurd)  ;  The  Future,  by  Luke  Burke,  Esq. 
(the  author)  ;  The  Athenaeum,  The  Photographic  Journal,  The  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  (the  proprietors). 


XVI. — On  the  Commixture  of  the  Races  of  Man  as  affecting  the 
Progress  of  Civilization  (Europe).  By  John  Crawfurd, 
Esq. 

The  subject  which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper,  would 
include  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  man ;  but  I  must  take 
a  much  narrower  view  of  the  question,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
exposition  of  some  general  principles,  adducing  a  few  striking 
examples  in  illustration  of  them. 

I  wiU  suppose  what  seems  highly  probable,  that  man,  on  his 
first  appearance  on  earth,  consisted  of  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent races.  In  progress  of  time,  these  races,  through  migra- 
tions, conquests,  and  settlement,  have  often  been  intermixed  in 
various  proportions.  The  distinction  between  some  of  the  un- 
mixed primordial  races  is  so  clear  and  broad,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  about  it,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  Esquimaux, 
the  Hottentot,  the  Australian,  the  pigmy  negroes  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,  and  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  In  other  cases  the 
diflference  is  so  slight,  whether  bodily  or  intellectually,  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  define  it  by  words ;  and  of  this,  the  races  inhabiting 
Europe  and  Hindustan  are  examples. 

When  the  parties  are  of  different  races,  the  offspring  of  a  con- 
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nezion  between  them  will  partake  equally  of  the  characters  of 
both  parents,  just  as  happens  in  crossing  the  lower  animals  of  the 
same  natural  family;  with  this  important  difference,  that  the 
produce  is  always  fertile.  When  the  union  is  between  races  of 
equal  quality,  there  is  no  ascertainable  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  offspring,  such  as  between  one  variety  of  European  or 
one  variety  of  Negro  and  another.  But  if  it  be  between 
races  of  unequal  quality,  the  higher  race  undergoes  deterioration, 
and  the  lower  improvement,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  cross  be- 
tween the  European  and  the  Negro,  between  the  European  and 
the  Eed  Indian,  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Malay.  The  male 
offspring  of  an  European  with  a  native  of  the  Andaman  Islands 
would  hardly  equal  the  stature  of  the  women  of  Europe. 

However  wide  the  difference  between  two  races,  if  future  unions 
should  be  confined  to  parties  of  one  only  of  the  parent  stock,  the 
offspring  in  the  fourth,  or  at  furthest  in  the  fifth  descent,  is  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  the  chief  contributing  race.  The 
great-grand-child,  or  at  furthest  the  great-great-grand-child,  for 
example,  of  a  negress  by  an  European,  will  be  no  longer  distin- 
guishable from  an  ordinary  negro,  if  there  be  no  additional  in- 
Aision  of  European  blood.  What  is  applicable  in  a  single  family 
applies  equally  to  a  nation.  In  the  commixture  of  races  it  is  not 
in  the  usual  course  of  things  that  a  mation  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  two  different  races,  and  hence  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  a  pure  cross.  One  party  will  be  more  numerous 
than  the  other,  and  its  character  will  be  more  marked  in  the 
descendants. 

I  proceed  to  illustrate  the  principle  now  explained  by  a  few 
striking  examples,  beginning  with  our  own  nation.  We  are  among 
the  most  mixed  people  in  the  world,  but,  as  the  commixing  races 
have  always  been  of  the  highest  order,  no  deterioration,  to  say 
the  least,  has  been  the  result.  If  we  suppose  the  people  speaking 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  of  our  two  islands  to  be  their 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  a  large  commixture  of  this  race  with 
foreign  races  is  historically  and  by  lingual  evidence  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  greater  and  more  fertile  parts  of  both 
islands. 

German  or  Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements  appear  to  have 
been  very  early  formed  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  Caesar  tells  us, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  island  were  deemed  to 
be  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  while  the  coasts  were  peopled  by 
the  Belgi,  that  is,  by  Teutonic  or  German  populations,  which  had 
given  to  the  parts  they  occupied  the  names  of  the  places  or  tribes 
of  the  country  from  which  they  had  migrated ;  a  proceeding,  it 
may  be  added,  much  the  same  with  that  pursued  by  the  Teutonic 
tribes  that  invaded  and  settled  in  Britain  five  centuries  later.    To 
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have  dispossessed  the  native  inhabitants  and  peopled  the  coasts 
in  their  stead,  would  imply,  not  mere  incursions,  but  a  long  per- 
manent occupation.  Trusting  to  Caesar's  accuracy,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  people  who  offered  so  braye  a  resistance  to  Caesar's 
invasion  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  were  not  native  Britons,  but 
(German  settlera 

Some  hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  Britons  differed  little  in  person  from  the  people  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Qaul,  and  that  their  languages  were  nearly  the 
same.  If  this  observation  be  confined  to  Brittany  and  Wales,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  substantially  true  to  the  present  day.  He  adds, 
however,  that  there  was  much  difference  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  different  nations  inhabiting  Britain ;  and  especially 
insists  on  a  Grerman  origin  for  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of 
their  large  limbs,  and  their  golden-coloured  hair.  From  such 
&cts  as  these,  then,  we  may  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  much 
of  the  accessible  and  best  parts  of  Britain  were  occupied  by  a 
population  of  Teutonic  origin  above  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Romans  occupied  every  part  of  Britain  that  they  thought 
it  worth  while  to  conquer  and  possess,  for  about  four  centuries ; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  low  and  fertile  country,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  sterile  and  mountainous.  They  did,  in  this  case,  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  Hindus,  Chinese,  and  other  civilized  Oriental 
people  have  done  with  their  respective  mountaineers ;  they  did 
not  subdue  rude  tribes  that  it  would  have  been  very  diflScult  to 
subdue,  and  very  unprofitable  after  subjugation. 

The  Eoman  conquest,  even  if  there  had  existed  no  authentic 
record  of  it,  would  have  been  suflSciently  attested  by  the  presence 
of  Boman  monuments,  which  show  that  the  Bomans,  not  only 
held  military  occupation  of  much  of  our  island,  but  that  even  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  planted  colonies  in  it.  Their  occupation, 
however,  was  chiefly  a  nulitary  one,  and  never  so  thorough  as  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  which  is  suflSciently  proved  by  their  never 
having  imposed  their  own  language  on  the  conquered,  as  they  did  in 
Ihose  countries.  The  Eoman  armies  that  for  so  many  genera- 
tions garrisoned  Britain,  would,  like  all  other  invading  armies  of 
remote  countries,  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  but  few  women, 
and  these,  too,  not  of  the  most  prolific  description.  This  would 
necessarily  lead  to  intermarriages  with  British  women.  Even  with 
the  settlers  or  colonists,  the  proportion  of  women  would  probably 
be  small;  so  that  the  probability  is  that  the  four  centuries  of 
Boman  occupation  has  left  among  us  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  Koman  blood. 

Tacitus  informs  us  that,  like  the  Gauls,  such  of  the  Britons  as 
had  been  for  some  time  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Bome  had  already 
lost  their  military  courage.    He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  time  of  the 
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Agricola,  which  corresponded  to  about  the  year  of  onr  era  78.  As 
conquest  really  commenced  only  with  the  invasion  under  Claudius 
in  A.D.  43,  the  revolution  which  enervated  the  subjugated  Britons 
must  have  been  effected  in  the  brief  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  Boman  dominion  lasted  for  four  hundred  years  after 
this,  and  it  left  the  Britons  a  submissive  and  unwarlike  people 
an  inviting  prey  to  invaders,  who  soon  presented  themselves  in 
the  various  Teutonic  tribes  Imown  to  us  as  Jutes,  Saxons,  Angles, 
Frisians,  Danes,  and  Norwegians.  These  were  a  people  of  hardy, 
enterprising,  and  predatory  fishermen,  inhabiting  countries  wifli 
a  more  rigorous  climate  and  a  poorer  soil  than  those  of  Britain. 

It  was  the  pressure  for  food,  the  love  of  enterprise  and  of 
plunder,  with  maritime  skill  acquired  by  men  whose  main  sub- 
sistence was  immemorially  derived  from  the  sea,  that  urged  the 
Scandinavian  tribes  to  migrata  Their  boats  were  to  them,  what 
cavalry  and  ox-drawn  wagons  were  to  barbarian  invaders  by  land. 
In  them  they  passed  a  boisterous  and  inconstant  sea,  a  hundred 
leagues  broad,  their  greatest  fleets  seldom  reaching  to  a  hundred 
sail,  and  these  consisting  of  vessels  probably  not  larger,  and  most 
likely  not  so  well  equipped,  as  the  piratical  Malay  praus  of  our 
own  time.  The  arms  of  the  invaders  were,  the  spear,  the  bow, 
the  sword,  and  the  battle-axe.  No  great  and  numerous  armada 
of  the  invaders  ever  took  place,  or,  indeed,  in  their  state  of  society, 
would  such  a  one  be  possible.  In  a  word,  the  Saxon  invaders 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  on  our  shores  by  a  succession  of 
mere  boat-loads.  Such  were  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  It  was 
their  superior  valour  and  union  that  enabled  them  tomaintain  a  first 
footing;  but,  in  the  course  of  several  generations,  their  number  be- 
came considerable,  although  it  certainly  could  never  have  equalled 
that  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  extensive  as 
Britain. 

The  number,  power,  and  influence  of  the  invaders  was,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  impose  their  own  institu- 
tions and  their  own  language  over  all  the  fertile  and  most  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  island.  The  notion  of  their  having  exterminated 
the  native  inhabitants,  or  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  once  entertained,  is  now  in- 
sisted on  by  no  one.  Like  the  Eomans,  they  subdued  all  that  it 
was  at  once  easy  and  profitable  to  occupy.  However  ferocious 
the  Saxon  freebooters,  it  must  have  been  their  plain  interest  not  to 
destroy  the  native  inhabitants,  without  whose  labour  their  conquest 
would  have  been  valueless.  They  no  doubt  would  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  and  serfs,  but  assuredly  would  not  de- 
stroy them.  No  conquerors  ever  did  so.  The  Eomans,  and  the 
Northern  invaders  of  the  Boman  empire,  never  exterminated  the 
native  nations  of  Italy,  of  France,  or  of  Spain.     The  Spanish 
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conquerors  of  America  did  not  destroy  the  civiUzed  people  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  whose  numbers  are  probably  greater  at  the 
present  day  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  and  the 
Incas,  but  they  have  used  them  as  mere  tax-payers. 

It  is  only  utter  savages,  whose  presence  is  of  no  more  use  to 
the  conqueror  than  the  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forests,  that  disap- 
pear before  an  invader  of  higher  civilization.  The  savages  of  North 
America,  of  Australia,  and  of  New  Zealand,  have  either  disappeared, 
or  are  in  progress  of  disappearing,  before  the  Anglican  colonies  of 
these  countries ;  while,  instead  of  displacing  the  conquered 
Hindus,  their  numbers  have  probably  been  little  less  than  doubled 
during  our  century's  rule  over  them.  It  is  neither  possible  nor 
profitable  to  exterminate  a  people  who  have  attained  a  certain 
advance  in  the  arts  of  life ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Bomanized  Britons  when  conquered  by  the  Saxon  invaders. 

The  Saxon,  like  the  Eoman  conquerors,  left  the  poorer  and 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  Britain  unconquered,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering ;  and 
it  was  the  same  reason  that  dissuaded  both  people  from  even 
attempting  the  subjugation  of  Ireland.  Hence  it  is  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  we  have  still  the  remains  of  aboriginal 
populations,  speaking  native  languages,  but  little  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  conquerors  of  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  two 
islands. 

The  Normans,  that  is,  the  Danes  and  other  Northmen,  who 
conquered  from  another  Teutonic  people,  the  Franks,  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  are  thought  not  to  have  exceeded  30,000  in  number. 
On  their  arrival  in  France,  they  were  illiterate  Pagans,  speaking 
a  Teutonic  tongue ;  but,  instead  of  imposing  their  own  language 
on  the  conquered,  they  embraced  the  language  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  their  institutions,  their  arts,  and  their  literature. 
,  Like  other  invaders,  they  must  with  few  exceptions  have  been 
unaccompanied  by  their  women,  and  hence  they  intermarried 
with  the  conquered  natives.  Five  generations  had  passed  away 
before  they  invaded  and  effected  the  conquest  of  England ;  and 
therefore,  when?  they  performed  this  achievement,  they  were  a 
mixed,  and,  compared  to  the  Britons,  a  very  civilized  people. 
They  were  too  few  in  number  to  overthrow  the  Saxon  institutions ; 
and,  instead  of  imposing  their  acquired  language  on  the  con- 
quered, all  they  effected  was  to  add  considerably  to  the  Saxon 
vocabulary,  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  added 
to  the  vocabularies  of  the  Persian  and  Spanish  languages,  or  the 
Persians  to  those  of  Hindustan 

The  English,  then  (and  the  Low  Country  Scots  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  them),  are  a  people  of  very  mixed  blood ;  but, 
as  all  the  elements  of  the  admixture  are  physically  and  mentally 
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of  an  equal  quality,  it  follows  that,  although  as  to  race  a  bastaid 
people,  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  the  worse  for  being  so.  We 
are  not  exclusiyely  Britons  or  exclusiyely  Saxons,  but  most  pro*- 
bably  a  good  deal  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  last 

The  French  are  fully  as  mixed  a  people  as  the  EnglisL  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  Gaul,  there  had  been 
German  inyasions  and  settlements;  and  eyen  one  of* the  three 
great  nations  into  which  Qaul  was  diyided,  the  Belgian,  is  gene^ 
rally  considered  to  haye  been  a  Teutonic  peopla  The  Boman 
dominion  lasted  longer,  and  was  far  more  effectually  established 
in  France  than  in  Britain.  The  eyidence  for  this  is,  that  the 
conquerors  imposed  their  own  institutions  and  their  own  lan- 
guage, so  that  the  reyolution  which  they  effected  was  of  the  same 
sweeping  character  with  that  which  the  Saxons  effected  in  Britain. 
So  great  a  change  necessarily  implies  a  large  and  long-continued 
Italian  immigration,  and  consequently  a  large  admixture  of  Italian 
with  Gktulish  blood. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  France  consisted,  as  aboye  stated, 
of  at  least  three  distinct  nations,  probably  eyen  of  three  distinct 
races.  Of  two  of  these,  the  Celts  or  Armoricans,  and  the  Aqui* 
tanians  or  Basques,  there  are  still  remains  in  the  poorest  and 
most  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  a  state  of  things  whidi 
corresponds  with  that  existing  in  Britain. 

The  German  tribes  which  subyerted  the  Boman  dominion  in 
France  pursued  an  opposite  course  to  that  followed  by  those  who 
conquered  Boman  Britain,  a  course  obyiously  dictated  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  in  the  two  countries.  They  adopted  the 
institutions  and  the  language  of  a  people  far  more  ciyilized  than 
themselyes,  instead  of  imposing  their  own  rude  ones,  a  proceed- 
ing analogous  to  that  of  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  China^  Of 
their  own  imlettered  tongues  they  imposed  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  words  on  the  Latin  yocabulary,  a  iax  smaller  one  than  did 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  England  on  the  Saxon. 

The  races  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  settled  in  greater  or 
smaller  number  in  France,  consisted  of  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans. It  is  not  eyen  alleged  that  any  of  these  Wer  attempted 
the  extermination  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  immigrants 
must  at  all  times  haye  been  few  in  comparison  with  the  natiyes ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  has 
not  effected  any  material  change,  and  that,  in  miud  and  person,  the 
people  of  France  are  not  essentially  different  from  the  Gauls  of 
CaBsar,  near  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  change  from  semi- 
barbarism  to  the  highest  ci^ization,  is  no  doubt  immense ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  wholly  apart  from  physical  form  and  innate 
mental  capacity. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands  are 
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even  a  more  mixed  population  than  those  of  France  and  England. 
So  great,  so  fertile,  and  so  fine  a  country,  could  hardly  have  been 
without  an  aboriginal  population ;  and  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Boman  yoke,  there  had  existed  on  the  Continent  aboye  half 
a  dozen  distinct  nations,  speaking  as  many  distinct  languages. 
These  nations  we  must  consider  as  populous,  since  they  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  some  of  them  having  eyen  in- 
vented phonetic  writing,  an  achievement  which  no  other  European 
nation,  the  Greeks  excepted,  had  accomplished. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  to  judge  by  diversity  of  language, 
that  there  may  also  have  been  some  diversity  of  race  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  such  as  prevailed  among  those  of  France. 
The  Roman  conquest,  however,  which  established  one  tongue  over 
the  whole  peninsula  and  its  islands,  must  of  necessity  have  also 
produced  much  amalgamation  of  races.  In  the  course  of  some 
eight  centuries,  such  languages  as  the  Tuscan,  the  Oscan,  and  the 
Umbrian  were  extinguished,  giving  the  whole  Italian  people  the 
appearance  of  a  single  race  speaking  one  tongua 

In  the  course  of  many  ages,  probably  not  fewer  than  thirty, 
many  alien  races,  through  conquest  or  colonization,  had  settled  in 
Italy,  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of  the  aboriginal  Italians.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  there  were  planted  many  Greek 
colonies ;  and,  even  in  Central  Italy,  the  presence  of  Greeks  is 
testified  by  the  existence  in  the  Latin  language  of  numerous 
Greek  words.  In  the  northern  portion,  even  before  the  existence 
of  the  Romans,  there  was  an  extensive  invasion  and  occupation 
by  the  Celts.  In  the  course  of  their  conquests,  the  Romans  in- 
troduced many  settlers  of  the  various  strange  races  which  they 
had  subdued,  a  considerable  number  of  them  as  slaves. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  dominion  brought  into  Italy,  as 
into  other  province^  of  the  Empire,  a  prodigious  swarm  of  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  under  various  names.  Independent  of  historical 
record,  iiheir  presence  and  influence  is  attested  by  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Germanic  words  in  the  modem  language 
of  Italy. 

Even  Carthaginian,  Arabic,  and,  to  a  small  degree,  even  Tartar 
blood,  derived  from  the  followers  of  Attila,  have  been  mixed  with 
the  aboriginal  Italian.  Notwithstanding  these  many  immigrations, 
the  certainty,  I  think,  is,  that  the  invaders  never  formed  more 
than  a  small  fraction  compared  to  the  native  inhabitants.  Such, 
indeed,  must  always  be  the  case  in  the  invasion  of  any  civilized 
country,  which  implies  a  more  or  less  populous  one.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  foreign  blood  would  in  a  few  ages  be  absorbed 
by  the  native,  and  wholly  disappear.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  the  modem  Italians  do  not  in  physical  or  mental  qualities 
materially  differ  from  the  ancient     At  all  events,  it  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  no  deterioration  has  been  the  result  of  comm^niey 
since  modem  Italy  has  produced,  in  eyery  walk  of  intellect,  men 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  ancient. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Spain  seem  to  have  constituted  a 
race  distinct  from  all  other  European  peopla  These  were  the 
Iberians  of  the  Bomans  ;  and  we  haye  the  remains  of  this  race  in 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Basque  proyinces,  a  people  speaking  a 
tongue  different  from  eyery  other  Imown  language,  and  little  mixed 
with  any  foreign  speecL  The  first  people  who  mixed  their  blood 
with  the  natiye  inhabitants  were  the  restless  Celts  from  across 
the  Pyrenees,  constituting  the  Celtiberians  of  the  Bomans.  We 
find  after  them  settlements  of  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians, too  few  and  partial,  howeyer,  to  have  effected  any  material 
change  in  the  character  of  the  aborigines. 

The  Eoman  dominion  was  of  a  yery  different  character,  and, 
lasting  some  six  centuries,  seems  to  have  been  as  effectually  esta- 
blished as  in  France,  and  far  more  so  than  in  Britain,  to  judge  by 
the  entire  substitution  of  the  language  of  the  conquerors  over  the 
whole  open,  fertile,  and  accessible  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  Roman  dominion  in  Spain  produced  a  ser- 
vile and  submissive  population,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  accepted  new  masters  from  a  handful  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  The  number  of  these  conquerors  was  far  too  small  to  have 
produced  any  material  change  in  the  mass  of  the  Bomanized 
Spanish  population. 

The  Gothic  dominion  lasted  for  about  three  centuries,  and  was 
followed  by  the  invasion,  conquest,  and  dominion  of  the  Arabs, 
when  took  place  the  first  authentic  intermixture  of  an  Asiatic 
with  an  European  race.  The  Arabian  dominion  lasted  above 
seven  centuries,  but  never  extended  beyond  the  southern  and 
central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  leaving  the  northern  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  in  the  possession  of  the  mixed  descendants  of  the 
Goths.  As  with  all  other  invaders,  the  proportion  of  the  female  sex 
must  have  been  very  inconsiderable  with  the  Arabs,  and  hence 
intermarriages  with  the  natives.  The  Arab  blood  was  among 
the  best  Asiatic,  and  its  admixture  with  the  native,  in  reference 
to  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  could  not  have  been  large.  To  the 
conquerors  themselves  it  was  an  advantage,  for  to  it^we  must 
ascribe  a  civilization  which  the  Arabs  of  Spain  attained  beyond 
what  Arabs  ever  reached  in  any  other  of  their  conquests.  Here 
they  intermixed  with  a  race  superior  to  their  own,  while  in  such 
countries  as  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Syria,  they  mixed  with  races 
hardly  their  equals. 

Notwithstanding  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  of  such  various 
sources  into  the  aboriginal  Spanish,  it  must  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  have  been  at  all  times  comparatively  inconsiderable ; 
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and  the  probability  is  that  it  prodnced  no  material  effect  in 
altering  at  least  the  physical  character  of  the  original  race. 
Tliis  view  receives  corroboration  from  our  finding  that  there  ex- 
ists no  palpable  difference  between  the  inhabitants  where  the  ad- 
mixture was  greatest,  and  that  of  those  in  which  it  was  smallest, 
or  did  not  occur  at  all — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  north  and  mountain  region  on  the 
other. 

Bat  there  exists  in  Europe  one  great  race  which,  within  its  na- 
tive bounds,  has  undergone  little  commixture  with  strange  races. 
.  This  is  the  Teutonic,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Grermany,  and 
the  whole  of  Scandinavia.  Seas  and  rivers,  forests,  morasses,  and 
mountains,  sterility  of  soil,  or  inclemency  of  season,  with  the  valour 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  have  here  always  proved  su£Scient 
obstacles  to  invasion  and  conquest.  The  poverty  engendered  by 
a  physical  geography  so  unpropitious,  and  the  courage  and  enter- 
prise of  the  race,  propelled  it  to  migration ;  and  the  temperate, 
civilized,  rich,  and  unwarlike  countries  of  the  south  were  the 
object.  From  this  has  sprung  the  modem  frame  of  European 
society,  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  its  conquest,  and  its 
colonization  with  strange  races. 

Although  the  blood  of  foreign  races  was  never  to  any  appreci- 
able amount  infused  into  the  Teutonic  race,  it  is  certain  that  in 
process  of  time  it  received,  through  intercommunication,  most  of 
the  arts-of  civilized  Europe.  The  extensive  discoveries  lately  made 
in  Denmark  in  refuse-heaps,  tumuli  and  peat  bogs,  show  that  its 
ancient  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  bronze  and  iron,  which  they 
must  have  eventually  received  from  abroad.  These  discoveries 
further  show  that  the  Danes  had  not  learnt  to  domesticate  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  goat,  or  any  equine  animal,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Northern  (Jermans  were  much  further  advanced. 

In  the  pure  unmixed  Teutonic  race  we  can  discover  no  supe- 
riority over  the  most  mixed  European  people.  The  (Jermans  can 
claim  no  superiority  over  the  French,  llie  English  or  the  Italians; 
and  hence  we  conclude  that  as  no  deterioration  has  resulted  from 
admixture,  the  different  elements  composing  the  conmiixtures 
must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  quality. 

There  is  another  great  European  race  which  seems  to  have 
undergone  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood  that  can  have  materially 
affected  its  original  character,  namely,  the  Slavonic.  Some  ad- 
mixture of  Tartar  blood  from  the  east  and  south,  and  of  Teutonic 
blood  from  the  west  and  north,  no  doubt  occurred ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  amount  was  too  small  to  have  materially  affected  the 
masa  The  same  causes,  and  even  in  an  aggravated  degree,  which 
saved  the  Teutonic  race  from  invasion  and  consequent  intermix- 
ture with  alien  races,  did  the  same  for  the  Slavonic.    The  chief 
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of  these  were  rigour  of  climate  and  distance.  Bemoteness  from 
their  prey,  and  perhaps  the  interposition  of  the  Tentonic  race, 
were  generally  obstacles  to  foreign  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  which  we  do  not  find  playing  on  the  theatre  of 
Jiistory  the  great  part  played  by  the  Teutonic.  To  this,  their 
inland  position  and  the  general  absence  of  a  sea-coast  no  doubt 
contributed. 

Imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  steppes  and  deserts,  the  Sla- 
vonian race  was  not  favourably  situated  for  the  production  of  an 
indigenous  civilization,  and  in  early  times  had  but  slender  means 
of  borrowing  the  arts  of  more  advanced  people.  Its  civilization, 
still  very  backward,  is  the  creation  of  very  modem  times.  Yet 
the  ready  and  rapid  adoption  by  it  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is 
proof  sufficient  that  the  Slaves  are  not  an  Asiatic,  but  a  genuine 
European  people,  that  wanted  only  the  means  and  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

Lord  Talbot  be  Malahibe  differed  from  some  of  the  President's  con- 
clusions.  First,  he  thought  the  races  of  Europe  must  be  mixed ;  he  could 
not  think  they  would  maintain  their  primitiye  purity.  Again,  he  could  not 
concur  as  to  the  manner  in  which  European  countries  had  been  colonized. 
How  could  the  effects  of  Roman  and  Saxon  rule  be  the  same  ?  Their  sys- 
tems were  very  difierent  indeed.  The  Romans  fostered  the  institutions  and 
religions  of  the  countries  they  conquered.  Very  different  was  the  conduct 
of  the  northern  inyaders,  in  their  destructive  and  cruel  ravages,  as  recorded 
by  the  early  chroniclers.  Mr.  Wright  has  very  properly  corrected  my  mistake 
about  Uriconium.  The  fact  of  no  coin  (among  the  numerous  ones  found 
there)  being  more  recent  than  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  shows  that  the  de- 
struction of  that  city  probably  took  place  in  the  fifth  century.  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  numerous  Roman  villas  which  are  scattered  over  the 
South  of  England.  Mr.  Wright  would  say  how  this  was  evident  in  all  that 
had  been  discovered  at  Uriconium,  which  was  destroyed,  and  all  its  inha- 
bitants expelled  most  probably  by  some  bands  of  Teutons.  In  Africa  was 
not  the  once-populous  colony  of  the  Romans  extinguished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Yandals  and  eastern  nations  ?  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  the  once 
rich,  civilized,  and  populous  region  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  to  grieve  over 
the  silent  ruins  of  its  once  numerous  cities.  The  Teutonic  plunderers 
ravaged  and  extirpated  in  their  descents  on  the  coasts,  although  where 
they  made  permanent  settlements,  they  might  in  the  end  perceive  the 
better  wisdom  of  making  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  natives.  In  Italy  it  is 
curious  to  find  what  elements  there  are  in  the  modem  language  of  Teutonic 
origin.  Almost  all  the  words  commencing  with  s  and  a  consonant  were 
from  Teutonic  roots,  such  as  siivali,  from  stiefel, "  book ;"  schieray  from  scheer, 
"  body  of  men  ;"  schosmo,  from  schium,  "  defence ;"  and  these  instances 
might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent.  As  to  the  Teutons,  it  is  true  that 
as  a  race,  they  were,  as  the  author  of  the  paper  has  justly  observed,  less 
encroached  upon  than  any  other  European  people ;  but  in  Germany  they 
occupy  districts  previously  inhabited  by  other  races.  In  many  districts 
Sclavonian  remains  have  been  found  (?),  and  the  places  beginning  with  wind 
are  all  Sclavonian.  In  the  Swiss  lakes  the  relics  were  found  of  a  Sclavo- 
nian race  that  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  such 
facts  seemed  to  him  to  show  to  what  a  considerable  extent  the  amalgama- 
tion of  races  has  gone.     He  would  like  to  hear  more  of  the  Iberians,  which 
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the  author  considered  to  have  been  allied  to  Basques,  as  he  could  not  agree 
In  the  view  that  they  were  an  isolated  race.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
'Chat  their  language  was  scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  Finns,  Laps,  and 
Perms  in  Russia  were,  he  considered,  all  originally  of  one  Tartar  race  that 
!had  spread  over  from  the  East.  His  own- impression  of  the  races  spreading 
over  Europe  from  the  East,  the  first  wave  were  the  Basques,  next  the  Celts, 
then  the  Sclavonians,  and  last  the  Teutons. 

Mr.  T.  Wright  said  that  in  much  of  the  President's  general  views  he 
agreed,  but  he  ventured  with  modesty  to  differ  on  some  details.  On 
one  point  he  was  inclined  to  differ,  indeed  always  had  differed,  from  the 
opinion  of  any  large  portion  of  English  blood  being  Celtic.  There  were 
many  £B.cts  which  subveited  that  opinion.  He  believed  the  statement  of 
Caesar  that  the  Belgse  were  of  German  blood  was  true  ;  for  he  was  a  good  ob- 
server, with  opportunity  to  observe,  and  could  not  have  been  deceived  in  the 
difference  of  language  which  he  has  alleged,  while  he  could  have  no  reason 
for  misrepresentation  on  the  subject.  He  thought  we  were  right  in  con- 
sidering that  the  parts  of  our  island  Caesar  had  to  deal  with  were  inhabited 
by  Germans,  that  is,  by  tribes  having  Teutonic  blood.  Part  of  Scotland 
also  was  probably  peopled  from  the  opposite  coasts,  and  from  Scandinavia. 
He  could  not  agree  in  the  supposition  that  the  Romans,  except  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  occupation,  showed  a  fostering  regard  for  the  con- 
quered peoples.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  our  island  is  concerned,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  great  depopulation  took  place,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  British  races  died  off,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion was  recruited  gradually  more  and  more  with  peoples  of  German  blood. 
The  principles  of  conquest  among  the  Romans,  and  among  the  Teutons, 
were  totally  different.  The  Romans  subdued  a  country,  to  use  the  homely 
simile,  ''  to  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  the  orange ;"  the  Teutons  to  find  a 
settlement  for  an  offshoot  of  their  race.  If  they  did  not  destroy  the  previous 
race,  they  held  it  in  such  slavery  that  it  soon  became  reduced.  In  the  case 
of  the  towns,  the  population  which  preceded  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  was, 
no  doubt,  already  chiefly  Teutonic  Romanized.  In  fact,  before  the  Romans 
left,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  becoming  more  and  more  Teutonic. 
The  Northern  races  did  not  arrive  by  mere  boat  loads,  but  it  is  probable  the 
old  historic  legends  represented  somewhat  of  what  had  occurred,  the  new 
Teutons  having  been  invited  over  by  the  old  Teutonic  settlers  to  assist  in 
the  internal  dissensions  in  which  the  latter  were  engaged.  Whatever  Celtic 
population  remained  was  probably  little  more  than  the  servile  class,  and 
the  Saxons  were  not  likely  to  have  raised  that  peasantry  in  the  standard  of 
races,  or  to  have  mixed  by  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  the  practice  even 
of  the  Teutons  to  reduce  each  other  to  slavery.  They  would  gamble  for  one 
another,  and  steal  even  young  children  for  slaves.  There  were  laws,  it  was 
true,  against  such  practices,  but  they  were  not  much  in  force ;  and  it  was 
very  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  get  redress.  In  the  ancient  Monastic 
chroniclers  there  are  cases  of  the  abbots  of  religious  houses  being  applied 
to  for  the  release  of  such  slaves,  and  receiving  offers  from  parents  in  other 
districts  for  permission  to  buy  back  their  children,  and  refusing.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  main  there  could  have  been 
much  intermixture  between  the  races.  The  theory  which  had  been  ad- 
Yanced,  directly  in  the  face  of  historical  facts,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  set- 
tlers married  Celtic  women,  must  also  be  rejected,  as  Mr.  Wright  showed 
by  historical  evidence.  He  was  also  inclined  to  doubt  that  there  is  so  much 
Korman  blood  in  the  English  race  as  is  often  supposed.  The  Normans, 
when  once  established  here,  assumed  an  English  character,  and  always  op- 
posed the  bringing  into  the  country  of  more  foreign  blood.  The  Teutonic 
race  had  a  great  feeling  of  keeping  its  unity,  and  has  become  the  superior 
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of  these  were  rigour  of  climate  and  distance.  Bemoteness  &<»a 
their  prey,  and  perhaps  the  interposition  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
were  generally  obstacles  to  foreign  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Slayonic  race,  which  we  do  not  find  playing  on  the  theatre  of 
Jiistory  the  great  part  played  by  the  Teutonic.  To  this,  their 
inland  position  and  the  general  absence  of  a  sea-coast  no  doubt 
contributed. 

Imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  steppes  and  deserts,  the  Slar 
▼onian  race  was  not  fayourably  situated  for  the  production  of  an 
indigenous  civilization,  and  in  early  times  had  but  slender  means 
of  borrowing  the  arts  of  more  adyanced  people.  Its  ciyilization, 
still  very  backward,  is  the  creation  of  very  modem  timea  Yet 
the  ready  and  rapid  adoption  by  it  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is 
proof  sufficient  that  the  Slaves  are  not  an  Asiatic,  but  a  genuine 
European  people,  that  wanted  only  the  means  and  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

Lord  Talbot  be  Malahibe  differed  from  some  of  the  President's  con- 
clusions. First,  he  thought  the  races  of  Europe  must  be  mixed ;  he  could 
not  think  they  would  mamtain  their  primitiye  purity.  Again,  he  could  not 
concur  as  to  the  manner  in  which  European  countries  had  been  colonized. 
How  could  the  effects  of  Roman  and  Saxon  rule  be  the  same  ?  Their  sys- 
tems were  very  different  indeed.  The  Romans  fostered  the  institutions  and 
religions  of  the  countries  they  conquered.  Yery  different  was  the  conduct 
of  the  northern  inyaders,  in  their  destructive  and  cruel  ravages,  as  recorded 
by  the  early  chroniclers.  Mr.  Wright  has  very  properly  corrected  my  mistake 
about  Uriconium.  The  fact  of  no  coin  (among  the  numerous  ones  found 
there)  being  more  recent  than  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  shows  that  the  de- 
struction of  that  city  probably  took  place  in  the  fifth  century.  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  numerous  Roman  villas  which  are  scattered  over  the 
South  of  England.  Mr.  Wright  would  say  how  this  was  evident  in  all  that 
had  been  discovered  at  Uriconium,  which  was  destroyed,  and  all  its  inha- 
bitants expelled  most  probably  by  some  bands  of  Teutons.  In  Africa  was 
not  the  once-populous  colony  of  the  Romans  extinguished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Vandals  and  eastern  nations  1  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  the  once 
rich,  civilized,  and  populous  region  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  to  grieve  over 
the  silent  ruins  of  its  once  numerous  cities.  The  Teutonic  plunderers 
ravaged  and  extirpated  in  their  descents  on  the  coasts,  although  where 
they  made  permanent  settlements,  they  might  in  the  end  perceive  the 
better  wisdom  of  making  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  natives.  In  Italy  it  is 
curious  to  find  what  elements  there  are  in  the  modem  language  of  Teutonic 
origin.  Almost  all  the  words  commencing  with  s  and  a  consonant  were 
from  Teutonic  roots,  such  as  stivali,  from  stiefely "  book ;"  schiera,  from  scheer, 
"  body  of  men  ;"  sckosmo,  from  achium,  "  defence  ;"  and  these  instances 
might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent.  As  to  the  Teutons,  it  is  true  that 
as  a  race,  they  were,  as  the  author  of  the  paper  has  justly  observed,  less 
encroached  upon  than  any  other  European  people ;  but  in  Germany  they 
occupy  districts  previously  inhabited  by  other  races.  In  many  districts 
Sclavonian  remains  have  been  found  (?),  and  the  places  beginning  with  wiTid 
are  all  Sclavonian.  In  the  Swiss  lakes  the  relics  were  found  of  a  Sclavo- 
nian race  that  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  such 
facts  seemed  to  him  to  show  to  what  a  considerable  extent  the  amalgama- 
tion of  races  has  gone.     He  would  like  to  hear  more  of  the  Iberians,  which 
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the  author  confiidered  to  have  been  allied  to  Basques,  as  he  could  not  agree 
in  the  view  that  they  were  an  isolated  race.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  their  language  was  scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  Finns,  Laps,  and 
Perms  in  Russia  were,  he  considered,  all  originally  of  one  Tartar  race  that 
had  spread  oyer  from  the  East.  His  own- impression  of  the  races  spreading 
over  Europe  from  the  East,  the  first  wave  were  the  Basques,  next  the  Celts, 
then  the  Sclavonians,  and  last  the  Teutons. 

Mr.  T.  Wbight  said  that  in  much  of  the  President's  general  views  he 
•agreed,  but  he  ventured  with  modesty  to  differ  on  some  details.  On 
one  point  he  was  inclined  to  differ,  indeed  always  had  differed,  from  the 
opinion  of  any  large  portion  of  English  blood  being  Celtic.  There  were 
many  facts  which  subverted  that  opinion.  He  believed  the  statement  of 
Caesar  that  the  Belgae  were  of  German  blood  was  true  ;  for  he  was  a  good  ob- 
server, with  opportunity  to  observe,  and  could  not  have  been  deceived  in  the 
difference  of  language  which  he  has  alleged,  while  he  could  have  no  reason 
for  misrepresentation  on  the  subject.  He  thought  we  were  right  in  con- 
sidering that  the  parts  of  our  island  Caesar  had  to  deal  with  were  inhabited 
by  Germans,  that  is,  by  tribes  having  Teutonic  blood.  Part  of  Scotland 
also  was  probably  peopled  from  the  opposite  coasts,  and  from  Scandinavia. 
He  could  not  agree  in  the  supposition  that  the  Romans,  except  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  occupation,  showed  a  fostering  regard  for  the  con- 
quered peoples.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  our  island  is  concerned,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  great  depopulation  took  place,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  t)iat  the  British  races  died  off,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion was  recruited  gradually  more  and  more  with  peoples  of  German  blood. 
The  principles  of  conquest  among  the  Romans,  and  among  the  Teutons, 
were  totally  different.  The  Romans  subdued  a  country,  to  use  the  homely 
simile,  ^'  to  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  the  orange  ;'*  the  Teutons  to  find  a 
settlement  for  an  offshoot  of  their  race.  If  they  did  not  destroy  the  previous 
race,  they  held  it  in  such  slavenr  that  it  soon  became  reduced.  In  the  case 
of  the  towns,  the  population  which  preceded  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  was, 
no  doubt,  already  cMefly  Teutonic  Romanized.  In  fact,  before  the  Romans 
left,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  becoming  more  and  more  Teutonic. 
The  Northern  races  did  not  arrive  by  mere  boat  loads,  but  it  is  probable  the 
old  historic  legends  represented  somewhat  of  what  had  occurred,  the  new 
Teutons  having  been  invited  over  by  the  old  Teutonic  settlers  to  assist  in 
the  internal  dissensions  in  which  the  latter  were  engaged.  Whatever  Celtic 
population  remained  was  probably  little  more  than  the  servile  class,  and 
the  Saxons  were  not  likely  to  have  raised  that  peasantry  in  the  standard  of 
races,  or  to  have  mixed  by  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  the  practice  even 
of  the  Teutons  to  reduce  each  other  to  slavery.  They  would  gamble  for  one 
another,  and  steal  even  young  children  for  slaves.  There  were  laws,  it  was 
true,  against  such  practices,  but  they  were  not  much  in  force  ;  and  it  was 
very  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  get  redress.  In  the  ancient  Monastic 
chroniclers  there  are  cases  of  the  abbots  of  religious  houses  being  applied 
to  for  the  release  of  such  slaves,  and  receiving  offers  from  parents  in  other 
districts  for  permission  to  buy  back  their  children,  and  refusing.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  main  there  could  have  been 
much  intermixture  between  the  races.  The  theory  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced, directly  in  the  face  of  historical  facts,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  set- 
tlers married  Celtic  women,  must  also  be  rejected,  as  Mr.  Wright  showed 
by  historical  evidence.  He  was  also  inclined  to  doubt  that  there  is  so  much 
Norman  blood  in  the  English  race  as  is  often  supposed.  The  Normans, 
when  once  established  here,  assumed  an  English  character,  and  always  op- 
posed the  bringing  into  the  country  of  more  foreign  blood.  The  Teutonic 
race  had  a  great  feeling  of  keeping  its  unity,  and  has  become  the  superior 
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race  wherever  it  has  settled ;  and  thej  have  left  strong  traces  of  the  cha- 
racter even  in  countries  such  as  Italy  and  Spain,  which  are  not  now  looked 
upon  as  Teutonic.  The  largest  portion  of  Spanish  blood  was  Gothic.  It 
was  the  same  also  in  Italy ;  everywhere  there  the  influence  of  the  Teutonic 
character  was  impressed  upon  the  people.  But  certainly  there  was  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  English,  as  a  whole,  have  any  very  large 
impress  of  any  other  character  than  Anglo-Saxon. 

LoBB  Talbot  be  Malahibe  wished  to  add  one  or  two  words  in  con- 
firmation of  the  fostering  by  the  Romans  of  the  institutions  of  the  peoples 
they  conquered.  In  respect  to  England,  he  would  only  mention  their  ap- 
pointment of  a  "  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,"  who  governed  in  Britain, 
showed  that  in  Italy  at  that  time  the  chief  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  or  of  the  southern  shores,  were  supposed  to  be  Germans.  Of  the 
Danish  Teutons  there  were  most  certainly  early  settlements  in  Ireland. 
The  Danes  of  Dublin  were  very  powerful.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Irish  contests  were  carried  on  against  Milesian  races,  but  this  was  quite  a 
mistake.  In  the  great  battle  of  Glendarb  there  were  Irish  and  Danes  on 
both  sides  of  the  field.  Of  his  own  estate  in  Dublin  the  only  previous  pos- 
sessor to  his  family  was  Tinquand  the  Dane. 

Mr.  Spottiswoobb  considered  that  the  chief  arguments  in  the  question 
were  not  shaken,  whether  a  country  was  held  as  by  the  Romans,  or  dwelt 
in  by  colonists,  as  America  and  Australia.  The  Romans  did  not  take  their 
women  with  them,  and  therefore  admixture  must  have  taken  place  with 
the  natives  of  the  countries  they  subjugated.  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  hardly 
given  sufiicient  credit  to  the  Sclavonian  power  of  spreading  their  race.  It 
was  a  question  if  we  always  look  deep  enough  into  the  evidences  that  re- 
main of  the  ancient  traces  of  incursive  races.  The  names  of  many  villages 
in  Switzerland  were  of  Arabic  origin.  There  was  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  Basque  language.  The  ascertained  connection  between  the 
Finns  and  Mongolians  gives  an  instance  of  one  family  of  tribes  wandering 
from  the  confines  of  Norway  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  so  that,  so  far  as 
geographical  range  is  concerned,  we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
their  relationship  over  so  small  an  extent  in  Europe. 

Mr.  BuBKE  agreed  with  the  President,  that,  when  a  race  successively  in- 
termixed with  another,  three  or  four  generations  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
aU  visible  traces  of  it,  and  it  was  therefore  plain  that  any  army,  without 
wives,  could  never  perpetuate  its  type  in  a  foreign  country ;  nor  could  even 
married  colonists,  unless  they  came  in  overwhelming  numbers,  or  unless 
strong  ethnic  antipathies,  or  stringent  laws,  kept  invaders  and  in- 
vaded strictly  distinct.  It  is  clear  that  such  conditions  have  not  been 
observed  in  the  inter-relations  of  European  races,  since  we  find  the  old 
nationalities  still  existing,  and  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  Occasional  in- 
termixture by  blood  would  seem  to  be  among  the  conditions  of  ethnic  pro- 
gress, but  the  indefinite  intermixture,  and  the  perpetuation  of  slight  racial 
infusions  which  our  theories  imply,  are  neither  possible  in  fact,  nor  any 
way  desirable ;  they  could  only  produce  a  chaotic  and  deleterious  mon- 
grelism.  In  the  interblending  of  races,  as  in  ordinary  marriage,  all  is 
chemistry,  and  the  law  of  chemistry  is  the  law  of  determinate  unequal  pre- 
parations, and  therefore  the  possibilities  of  intermixture  are  rigidly  limited, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  minority  always  inevitable,  unless  it  be  native, 
and  its  climate  unfavourable  to  the  invading  majority. 

Mr.  W BIGHT  said  Mr.  Burke  had  argued  speculatively  on  a  point  on 
which  we  had  historical  evidence.  He  appeared  to  think  the  Saxpns  came 
here  without  any  women  at  all.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Danes,  they  took  away, 
wherever  they  went,  all  the  women  they  could  lay  hands  on,  not  to  make 
them  their  wives,  but  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves  ;  not  even  the  children  of 
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these  women  were  free,  but  were  condemned  as  serfs,  and  it  was  the  clergy, 
who,  with  great  labour  and  energy,  afterwards  franchised  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  then  such  arguments  are  on  a  false  basis,  except  in  towns  where  they 
preserved  their  freedom  and  privileges.  In  this  difference  we  have  to  this 
hour  the  antagonistic  feelings  of  town  and  country. 

Mr.  Burke  replied  that  he  had,  of  course,  no  idea  of  questioning  the 
Saxon  invasion,  or  the  long  duration  of  the  Saxon  race  ;  the  language 
alone  was  sufficient  evidence  of  both  ;  but  still,  mixture  of  blood  and  gra- 
dual obliteration  of  race,  are  equally  evident,  since  we  are  no  longer  Ger- 
manic in  nature,  but  a  widely  different  people. 

The  Presibei^t  said  he  ha!d  drawn  a  distinction  in  his  paper  between  our 
Roman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  Teutonic  words,  it  was  true,  were  met  with 
in  Italy,  but  they  formed  no  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage ;  they  were  only  incidental,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Norman 
engrafted  on  our  own  language.  With  respect  to  the  Basque  language, 
Humboldt  states  it  to  be  different  from  every  other,  and  his  (the  Presi- 
dent's) statements  were  made  on  his  authority.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
not  made  in  his  paper  sufficient  allowance  for  the  spread  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians. 


XVIL — Notes  on  Differences  in  Weight  and  Stature  of  Euro- 
peans  and  some  Natives  of  India,  By  John  Shortt,  M.D., 
Zillah  Surgeon,  Chingleput,  Madras. 

The  study  of  the  physical  diflferences  of  the  sub- varieties  of  man- 
kind, more  particularly  those  of  stature,  proportion,  and  weight, 
is  not  only  interesting  but  instructive. 

The  following  tables  were  drawn  out  to  show  the  physical 
differences  between  some  Europeans  and  Caucasian  and  Mongo- 
lian sub-varieties  of  the  human  race.  Although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  from  so  small  a  number  of  individuals,  no  very 
satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  nevertheless  it  may  give  a 
comparative  idea  of  the  differences  that  exist. 

The  observations  of  the  Europeans  were  taken  on  board  the 
ship  Clarence,  on  her  voyage  to  India  with  recruits  for  H.M. 
Indian  army.  There  were  285  recruits,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  English  and  IrisL  The  measurement  of  twenty-five  each, 
of  the  !l^glish  and  Irish,  were  indiscriminately  taken,  as  they 
voluntarily  came  forward.  There  being  only  twenty-three  Scotch 
recruits,  two  Scotch  oflScers  of  the  Indian  army  were  taken,  to 
make  up  the  number,  twenty-five.  At  the  same  time  the  mea- 
surements of  twenty-five  English,  from  among  the  passengers  and 
ofi&cers  of  the  ship,  were  taken. 

The  height  was  taken  as  the  men  stood  bare  headed  and  bare 
footed ;  the  measurements  of  the  body  were  made  next  the  skin, 
and  the  men  were  weighed  in  their  shirts  and  trowsers.  I  brought 
out  the  necessary  apparatus  for  taking  the  various  measurements. 
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and  had  recourse  to  the  steelyard  to  obtain  the  weights.  These 
measurements  were  taken  after  the  men  were  out  some  three 
weeks,  and  had  settled  down  to  a  temporary  sea-life. 

Those  of  the  natives  were  taken  at  Chingleput  with  the  same 
instruments,  except  the  weights,  which  were  determined  by  a 
patent  weighing  machine  belonging  to  the  jaiL  The  yarious 
castes  were  got,  partly  &om  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
partly  from  among  the  inmates  of  the  jaiL  Errors  were  carefully 
avoided  in  the  measurements. 

The  average  of  twenty -five  Europeans  is  here  given. 


Average  of  26  each. 

Age. 

Height. 

Circumference  of 

Weight 

Head. 

Neck. 

Chest. 

Arms. 

Thighs. 

Passengers,  etc. 
English  recruit 
Scotch  recruit 
Irish  recruit    - 

Teiirs. 
21-16 
21-88 
2212 
20-84 

Ins. 
66-315 
65-43 
66-615 
65-75 

Ins. 
22045 
21-465 
22- 
29-91 

Ins. 
13-26 
13095 
13-22 
12-98 

Ins. 
33106 
32-97 
33  96 
33-44 

Ins. 
9-535 
9-81 
9-596 
9-705 

Ins. 

18-54 
18-735 
18-545 
18-655 

lbs. 
135-76 
141-56 
148-44 
140- 

The  Scotch  have  the  greatest  weight  and  height,  and  the  largest 
chests.  The  English  passengers,  etc.,  have  the  largest  heads  and 
necks.  The  Irish  recruits  have  the  largest  arms,  and  the  En- 
glish recruits  have  the  largest  thighs. 

The  average  of  twenty-five  natives  of  various  castes,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Average  of  25  each. 

Age. 

Height 

Oiroumferenoe  of 

Weight 

Head. 

Neclc. 

Cheat      Arms. 

Thighs. 

Brahmins    

Hindus    

Pariahs 

Yrs. 
21-64 
21-48 
21-72 
21-88 
238 

Ins. 
64-64 
66-115 
64-795 

Ids. 

21-06 
20-91 
20-805 

Ins. 

11-620 
12-751 
12-126 
10-366 
07- 

Ins. 
31-25 
31-76 
31-36 
31115 

Ins. 

8-92 
8-846 
9-25 
8-966 

Ins. 
16-48 
16-36 
16-99 
15-905 
16-17 

Lbs. 

117-66 
116-24 
110-62 
104-64 
107-2 

Corovas    

64-7     1 20-82 

Mussulman 

64-655 

20-53 

31-33 

8-97 

Here  the  Brahmins  have  the  largest  heads,  thighs,  and  the 
greatest  weight.  The  Hindus  have  the  largest  chests  and  are  the 
tallest.  The  Pariahs  have  the  largest  arms  and  necks,  and  the 
Corovas  are  deficient  in  every  particular. 

As  the  Mussulman  belongs  to  the  Mongolian  sub-variety,  he 
has  been  left  out  for  the  present,  and  throwing  together  one  hun- 
dred each  of  the  difierent  sub-varieties — ^Europeans  and  natives 
separately — ^we  are  better  enabled  to  see  the  diflFerence  between 
them. 
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ATengeof 

Age. 

Height 

Circnmference  of 

Weight 

Heftd. 

Neck.    1    Chest 

Arms. 

Thighs. 

European 
Natives... 

Trs 
21-60 
21-68 

Ins. 

66-275 
64-8126 

Ins. 
21-855 
20-8987 

Ins.            Ins. 

13-1362  33-3687 
11-956    31-3712 

Ins. 

9-6612 
8-9926 

Ins. 

18-6187 
16-1837 

Lbs. 
141-44 
112-215 

Here  we  see  the  immense  difference  that  exists  between  the 
European  and  the  native  Indian.  The  Mussulmans  do  not  differ 
much  from  other  natives,  but  as  they  belong  to  a  separate  sub- 
variety,  I  shall  first  compare  them  with  Mongolian  sub-varieties. 

In  the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  10,  for  July 
1858,  at  pages  492  and  498,*  the  measurements  of  two  hiU 
tribes  of  Orissa,  of  twenty  each  tribe  were  given.  From  the 
want  of  means  their  weights  were  not  taken  at  the  time ;  how- 
ever, I  shall  here  take  the  average  of  twenty  Mussulmans  of 
Southern  India,  and  compare  them  with  the  Mongolian  sub- 
varieties  of  Orissa. 


Average  of 

Age. 

Height. 

Giroamference  of 

20  each. 

Head. 

Keck. 

Chest 

Arms. 

Thighs. 

Mussulman 
Booians   ... 
Pathnas  ... 

Yrs. 

24-7 

30-25 

31-26 

Ins. 
64-8125 
62-376 
61-60 

Ins. 
20-55 
20-75 
20-50 

Ins. 
12-225 
11-26 
12-376 

Ins. 
31-6876 
31-60 
31-75 

Ins. 

90876 

9-126 

9-76 

Ins. 
16-3126 
17126 
17-50 

Here  the  Mussulmans  are  tallest.  The  Booians  have  the  largest 
heads,  the  Pathnas  have  the  largest  necks,  arms,  thighs,  and 
chests,  and  are  senior. 

I  shall  now  give  the  average  of  sixty  from  the  European  and 
native  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  sub-varieties  separately. 


ATerage  of 

Age. 

Height 

Circumference  of 

Weight 

60  each. 

Head. 

Neck. 

Chest 

Arms. 

Thighs. 

EaiopeaDS . 

Native  Cau- 
casian   . , 

Do.  MoDgo. 
lian   .... 

Ins. 
22-26 

22-4 

28-733 

Ins. 
66-2604 

64-966 

62-8985 

Ins. 
21-8145 

20-93125 

20-6 

Ins. 
13-20288 

11-9083 

lL-95 

Ins. 
83-7383 

31-8626 

31-0468 

Ins. 
9-7791 

8-9606 

9-3208 

Ins. 
18-7896 

16-3883 

16-9791 

Lbs. 
144-6861 

114-2666 

Again  the  European  stands  first ;  next  follow  the  native  Mon- 
golism, and  lastly  the  native  Caucasian  sub-varieties. 


Dr.  Shortt  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Modem  Orissa. 
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In  Timbs's  first  series  of  Things  not  Oenerally  Known,  at  page 
56,  the  height  and  weight  of  Belgians,  French^  and  English,  are 
given ;  these  I  haye  tabulated. 


Belgmn  (BruBaels  and  enYm>iis)„„p,..«.4ri..,.* 

French  ( ParU  ao d  n eighb otirhood )    

EDglish  (taken  at  Cambridge)     ,.,., 

Englbh  (PaflaeugcrB&  Officers  of  Ship  Cifffr^it^^),/ 
EngliBh  Eecruita  ....,.....*......,,„..,.>«.«......, 

iS^otch  Racniitia .,.„,,  - „,.., .. 

BrahiDina  of  Southern  India ^ ^ ^  - 

Hindua  of  Southern  iDdia   ., ,.<..,.„.., 

P&riaha  of  Southern  ladk ..., 

Coraras  (Tank  Diggers  of  Southern  India)   .,, 

Mussulmans  of  Bouthera  India .....] 

Booians   (  Hill  Tribes  J [ 

Pathnaa  J    of  Orissa    )    1 


*3: 


Hfligiit, 


Ft  loi. 
5  6| 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 

a 

5 

a 

5 

5 
5 


4 

94 

6 

5 

6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2S 


Waiuht, 


Ibi. 

]40'4d 

150-98 
13576 

141'50 

148-44 

140* 

117  56 

116'S4 

104-54 

107*3 


From  this  last  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  are  supe- 
rior to  most  natives  of  India  in  height  and  weight,  and  that 
Europeans  in  general  are  superior  to  them  in  every  particular. 

The  English  standard  for  the  foot  guards  is  5  feet  6  inches, 
which  the  average  of  Europeans  attains  in  the  tables.  In  India, 
whilst  5  feet  6  inches  is  the  standard  for  mounted  corps,  5  feet 
6  inches  is  that  for  the  infantry,  but  it  frequently  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  emergencies  of  the  service.  During  the  mutiny  of 
1857  it  was  lowered  to  5  feet  3  inches  for  the  infantry.  In  the 
tables  the  Brahmins  and  Pariahs  are  the  only  classes  of  the 
natives  of  India  that  come  up  to  the  infantry  standard.  Our 
native  soldiers  of  cavalry  and  infantry  are  generally  picked  men. 


gjCH^O  XVIII. — On  the  Cranial  Characters  of  the  Peruvian  Races  of 
Men.  By  Charles  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on 
Zoology  at  the  London  Institution,  and  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

A  FEW  observations  on  the  peculiar  characters  offered  by  the 
skulls  of  the  Peruvian  races,  which  have  long  been  regarded  by 
anthropologists  as  objects  worthy  of  special  attention,  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  Ethnological  Society. 

My  attention  was  originally  drawn  to  the  subject  by  having 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  three  interesting  skuUs,  discovered 
by  William  BoUaert,  Esq.,  F.RG.S.,  at  Iquique,  province  of  Tara- 
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pac6,  South  Peru,  from  Arica,  and  from  near  Cobija  in  Bolivia, 
and  a  fourth  from  Pachacamac,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Miller, 
through  Mr.  Bollaert,  to  the  Ethnological  Society.  With  a  view 
to  identify  these  skulls,  and  refer  them  to  their  actual  ethnic 
type,  my  task  was  to  compare  them  with  the  extensive  collection 
of  Peruvian  skulls  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  CoUege 
of  Surgeons,  and  with  the  figures  and  descriptions  contained  in 
the  works  of  Owen,*  Morton,"f*  Davis  and  Thumam,t  Bivero  and 
Tschudi,§  Nott  and  Gliddon,||  Maury,^  Prichard,**  Bellamy, ft 
Latham,+J  D'Orbigny.§§  Meigs,||||  Smith,^^  Castlenau,***  Ret- 
zius,ttt  Williamson,++J  Gerrard,§§§  Busk,||||||  Gosse,^^i[f 
Webb,****  Lucae,|  I  I  I  Barnard  Davis,Jttt  and  Wyville  Thom- 
son.c 


*  Owen,  Catalogue  of  Osteological  Series  in  Mus.  Coll.  Chir.,  2  vols.  4to, 
1863. 

t  Morton,  Crania  Americana,  folio,  Philadelphia,  1 839. 

X  Davis  and  Thumam,  Crania  Britannica,  4to.  and  folio,  London,  1866, 
etc. 

§  Rivero  and  Tschudi,  Antigiiedades  Peruanas,  4to,  Vienna,  1861. 

|]  Nott  and  Gliddon,  Types  of  Mankind,  4to,  Philadelphia,  1864. 

TT  Maury,  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,  4to,  Philadelphia,  1867. 

**  Prichard,  researches  in  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  8yo,  Lon- 
don, 1836. 

ft  Bellamy,  Annals  of  Natural  History. 

XX  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  8vo,  London,  1860. 

§§  D'Orbigny,  Voyage  dans  TAm^rique  Meridionale,  4to,  Paris,  1834-47. 

III!  Meigs,  Catalogue  of  Crania  in  the  Mortonian  Museum,  8yo,  Philadel- 
phia, 1867 ;  Fragmentary  Human  Skull  from  Jerusalem,  8to,  Philadelphia, 
1869  ;  Form  of  the.  Occiput  in  Various  Races  of  Men,  8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1860. 

irir  Smith,  Archibald,  Peruvian  Gleanings,  Edinburgh  New  Philos. 
Journal,  8vo,  1860. 

***  Castelnau,  Voyage  dans  TAm^rique  Meridionale,  8yo  and  4to,  Paris, 
1861-6. 

ttt  Retzius,  Present  State  of  Ethnology  with  reference  to  the  Form  of 
the  Skull,  Translated  by  W.  D.  Moore,  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  1860, 
p.  603. 

XXX  Williamson,  Observations  on  the  Crania  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  Chatham,  8vo,  Dublin,  1867. 

§§§  Gerrard,  E.,  Catalogue  of  Osteological  Specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  Collection,  8vo,  London,  1862. 

mill  Busk,  New  System  of  Craniometry,  Trans.  Ethnological  Society,  1861. 
Crania  Typica,  foL,  London. 

iririr  Gosse,  M6moire  sur  les  deformations  artificielles  du  Cr&ne,  8vo, 
Paris,  1866.  Sur  les  anciennes  races  du  PIrou,  Bull.  Soc.  Anthropo.,  Paris, 
i,  649.    Questions  ethnologiques  et  m6dicales  relatives  au  P6rou,  ii,  86. 

♦♦♦♦  F.  C.  Webb,  Teeth  and  Anthropoid  Apes,  8vo,  London,  1860. 

+ttt  J.  C.  G.  Lucae,  Zur  Morphologic  der  Rossen-Schadel,  8vo,  Frank- 
fort, 1861. 

XXXX  J*  Barnard  Davis,  Distortions  in  Crania  of  Ancient  Britons,  Natural 
History  Review,  ii,  290. 

§§§§  Wyville  Thomson,  Distorted  Human  Skulls,  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  ii,  397; 
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I  have  tp  acknowledge  some  invaluable  suggestions  with  which 
my  kind  friend  Professor  Owen,  F.RS.,  has  been  pleased  to 
favour  me,  and  to  record  the  obligations,  which,  as  a  student  of 
cranioscopy  at  the  Hunterian  Museum,  I  am  personally  under  to 
the  late  Professor  Quekett,  unfortunately  deceased  before  the 
publication  of  the  present  paper. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time  we  have  been 
generally  acquainted  with  the  Peruvian  practice  of  binding  'the 
heads  of  their  young  children  tightly,  with  a  view  to  produce 
mechanical  distortion.  In  the  year  1 585  a  synod  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  at  Lima  condemned  this  practice,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  old  Aymard,  Quichua,  Chimu,  Chincha,  Ataca- 
mans,  and  Chango  races,  the  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest  Demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  mechanical  distortion'  to  any  great  extent  has  been 
practised  since  that  time  has  not  been  afforded  us. 

Attention  was  first  attracted  to  these  skulls  by  the  labours  of 
Professor  Tiedemann,*  who  described  the  skulls  brought  by  Mr. 
Pentland  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Titicaca, — "These  skulls  are 
remarkable  for  their  unusually  great  length,  the  axis  from  the 
forehead  to  the  occiput  being  much  longer  than  what  is  observed 
in  any  other  skulls  Professor  Tiedemann  had  ever  seen,  while  the 
lateral  axis  is  proportionally  shorter,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  seem  compressed  at  the  sidea  The  face  is  exceedingly  pro- 
jecting, and  the  forehead  very  retreating,  so  that  the  facial  angle 
of  Camper  is  smaller  than  in  any  known  race  of  men.  The  os 
frontis  is  continued  far  back  towards  the  vertex,  and  is  very 
long,  narrow,  and  flat.  The  parietal  bones  are  directed  partly 
backwards,  and  near  the  coronal  suture  make  a  remarkable  arch 
or  protuberance.  The  occipital  foramen  is  large,  and  its  plane 
looks  not  downwards  and  forwards,  but  somewhat  backwarda 
The  zygomatic  processes  are  not  proniinent.^^ 

Professor  Scouler  was  of  opinion  that  this  peculiar  and  abnor- 
mal configuration  was  due  to  the  practice  of  confining  the  child's 
head  for  several  months  after  birth  within  a  cradle  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  amongst  the  Colum- 
bian tribes  the  fiat  head  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  freedom, 
whilst  the  normal  conformation  indicated  slavery.  I  may  be 
excused  for  repeating  his  most  interesting  account  of  the  modus 
operandi,  as  it  indicates  the  methods  of  compression  in  the  most 
graphic  manner.  "  Immediately  after  birth,  the  infant  is  placed 
in  a  kind  of  oblong  cradle  formed  like  a  trough,  with  moss  under 
it ;  the  end,  on  which  the  head  reposes,  is  more  elevated  than 

*  Tiedemann,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologie,  Translated  by  Graves,  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  15. 
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ijie  rest  A  padding  is  then  placed  on  the  forehead  with  a  piece 
of  cedar  bark  over  it,  and  by  means  of  cords  passed  through 
small  holes  on  each  side  of  the  cradle,  the  padding  is  pressed 
against  the  head.  It  is  kept  in  this  manner  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  the  process  is  not,  I  believe,  attended  with  much  pain.  The 
appearance  of  the  infant,  however,  while  in  this  state  of  compres- 
sion, is  frightful,  and  its  little  black  eyes,  forced  out  by  the 
tightness  of  the  bandages,  resemble  those  of  a  mouse  choked  in 
a  trap.  When  released  from  this  inhuman  process,  the  head  is 
perfectly  flattened,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  seldom  exceeds  an 
inch  in  thickness.     It  never  afterwards  recovers  its  rotundity." 

M.  D'Orbigny's  observations  are  pregnant  with  much  valuable 
information.  He  states  that  the  present  Aymar^  have  the  same 
form  of  head  as  the  Quichuas,  often  voluminous,  oblong  from 
front  to  back,  and  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides.  Their  fore- 
head is  slightly  arched  but  retreating,  but  no  head  is  to  be  found 
comparable  to  the  flattened  skulls  of  their  ancestors  seen  in 
tombs  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  in  those  of  the  province  of  Mu- 
fiecas,  in  the  wildest  part  of  Carangas,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Tacna.''  He  alleged  that  the  flattening  of  the  skull  was  confined 
to  the  male  sex.  "We  observe  in  the  flattening  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  the  projection  that  it  makes  over  the  parietal  bones  at 
the  upper  part  (the  coronal  suture),  that  there  has  evidently  been 
compression  before  and  behind,  so  directed  as  to  force  the  mass 
of  the  brain  backwards,  by  pushing,  as  it  were,  the  frontal  bone 
over  the  parietals.^*  The  occipital  bone  was  also  produced  over 
the  parietals,  so  as  to  render  the  originally  serrate  suture  almost 
squamo-serrate.  It  appeared  that  the  bandage  enveloped  the 
whole  parietal  bone,  at  the  same  time  that  both  the  frontal  and 
occipital  bones  were  compressed  by  flat  boards.  I  shall  have  to 
speak  more  on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  backboard  on  the 
occipital  bone  when  treating  on  the  brachycephalic  races  of  the 
sea-coast. 

Why  the  early  Peruvians  adopted  the  practice  of  flattening  the 
skull,  whether  as  a  mark  of  caste,  or  through  a  desire  to  perpe- 
tuate what  they  deemed  a  more  beautifcd  form,  I  must  leave 
to  antiquaries  to  decide. 

On  the  sea-coast,  the  Chimu,  Chango,  Chincha,  Quichua,  and 
Atacaman  races  have  a  different  cranial  form.  Their  skulls  ap- 
proach more  in  their  conformation  to  those  of  the  old  mound- 
builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Part  of  this  brachycephalism 
is  produced  by  the  constant  use  of  a  backboard  to  support  the 
ch&d's  head  on ;  part,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Mor- 
ton, is  a  retention  of  the  old  characters  of  the  typical  American 
race,  presumed  by  him  to  be  brachycephalic.  The  Pachacamac 
skulls  exhibit  this  conformation  most  strongly,  and  indicate  a 
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wholly  distinct  fashion  of  compression  to  that  of  the  dolichoce- 
phalic pre-incarial  Titicacan  flatiieads.  These  latter  skulls,  which 
Tschudi  terms  "  Huanca/'  are  apparently  deformed,  as  D'Orvigny 
has  pointed  out,  by  downward  pressure  on  the  frontal,  and 
lateral  pressure  on  the  parietal  bones.  Bemains  from  a  country 
conterminous  and  coextensive  in  its  limits,  with  that  of  the 
modem  Aymards,  alone  afford  us  such  evidence.  A  similar  dis- 
tortion is  practised  by  the  Clatsap,  Kowalitsk,  and  Calapooyah 
Indians,  from  Oregon. 

With  regard  to  the  pyramidal  distortion,  which  acrocephalic 
modification  is  the  most  pronounced  of  the  brachycephalic  type, 
and  approaches  towards  the  conformation  of  the  mound-builders, 
evidence  of  this  sugar-loaf  form  has  been  afforded  us  from  ''  an 
ancient  town  called  Chiu-Chiu,  or  Atacama  Baja^  situated  on  the 
river  Loa,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  eight 
leagues  from  Calama,  and  fifty-seven  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.'' 
This  cranium  is  now  in  the  Mortonian  collection. 

The  dental  phenomena  presented  by  the  Peruvian  skulls  have 
not  yet  been  considered  as  the  importance  of  such  a  subject  de- 
serves, but  Dr.  F.  C.  Webb,  the  solitary  observer  on  the  subject, 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  'Hhe  dentition  in  an 
elongated  skull  of  an  ancient  Peruvian  did  not  present  any  con- 
siderable deviation  from  the  ordinary  standard;  the  premolars 
were  large,  and  the  central  upper  incisors  very  concave  poste- 
riorily ;  this  last  peculiarity,  however,  was  not  repeated  in  other 
specimens,  and  curious  abnormity  presented  itself  in  one  Peru- 
vian skull  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  collection ;  one  of  the 
canine  teeth  has  developed  a  second  cusp  on  its  inner  side,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  premolar." 

One  of  the  skulls  from  Peru  in  the  Pathological  division  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  has  the  nasal  fossae 
and  the  orbits  nearly  closed  up,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  and 
the  orbital  portions  of  the  malar  and  frontal  bones  having  grown 
into  great  knobbed  and  tuberculated  masses.  The  frontal  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones  are  also  en- 
larged and  thickened,  as  well  as  the  palatine,  lacrymal,  ethmoid, 
alisphenoid,  and  the  dental  alveoli,  which  are  closed  up.  The 
posterior  half  of  the  skull  alone  is  healthy. 

The  Mortonian  collection  of  skulls  contains  172  crania  from 
Peru,  of  various  types.  These  Professor  J.  Aitken  Meigs  clas- 
sifies into  Aricans,  Pachacamac,  Pisco,  Santa,  Lima,  Callao,  mis- 
cellaneous, and  elongated  skulls  from  Titicaca,  etc. 

As  a  provisional  arrangement,  I  propose  to  classify  the  skulls 
as  follows : — 

Dolichocephalic  skulls — 
Titicacans. 
Modem  Aymards  ? 
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Bra^ycephaiic  skulls — 

Modem  Aymar&s  ?  (D'Orbigny.) 

Quichuas. 

Chinchas. 

Chimus. 

Changoa 
The  fact  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bellamy,  that  in  some  of  the 
skulls  brought  from  Peru,  a  bone  was  developed  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  statures,  which  he  termed 
interparietal  He  attempted  to  identify  this  with  the  supra- 
occipital  (3)  bone  of  Owen,  and  pointed  out  to  its  retention  in  a 
separate  state  during  adult  life  as  a  foetal  or  embryonic  character. 
The  same  argument  has  been  made  use  of  by  Bivero  and  Tschudi, 
"but  the  true  nature  of  the  bone  is  thus  enunciated  by  Owen, — 
"The  interparietal  is  no  constant  cranial  element,  nor  is  it  a 
dismemberment  of  one  and  the  same  bone  of  the  skull.  It  is  at 
best  only  the  largest  and  most  common  of  the  accidentally  inter- 
calated *  ossa  wormiana,'  Sometimes,  for  example,  in  the  Cebus 
monkey,  it  is  a  dismemberment  of  the  backwardly  produced 
frontal  bone  ;  more  frequently  it  is  the  detached  upper  angle  of 
the  supraoccipital ;  but  by  this  term  supraoccipital  I  signify  the 
totality  of  the  bone  3,  confining  the  term  interparietal  to  its 
superior  and  anterior  apex  when  detached,  or  to  the  superior  and 
posterior  apex  on  the  frontal  when  it  is  in  like  manner  detached 
and  wedged  between  the  parietal  bones.  The  inapplicability  of 
the  term  'interparietal'  to  the  whole  of  the  supraoccipital  is 
strongly  manifested  in  those  fishes,  e.  g,  the  carp  and  tench,  in 
which  the  supraoccipital  is  withdrawn  from  between  the  pari- 
etals  to  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  leaving  those  bones  to  come 
into  contact,  and  unite  by  the  normal  sagittal  suture  on  the 
mesial  line  of  the  vortex. '^  Such  ossa  wormiana,  as  it  is  well 
known,  are  frequently  developed  from  the  lambdoid  suture,  and 
still  more  frequently  in  the  mastoid.  Compression  of  the  skull, 
or  hydrocephalic  diseases,  would  tend  especially  to  produce  such 
abnormal  growth.  I  transcribe,*  as  a  curiosity  of  description, 
Professor  Tschudi's  account  of  his  discovery,  "  In  the  children  of 
that  part  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Western  South 
America,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  flattened  occiput,  a  bone 
is  found  between  the  two  parietal  bones,  below  the  lambdoidal 
suture,  separating  the  latter  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
squamous  part  of  the  occiput.  This  bone  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
its  upper  angle  lies  between  the  ossa  parietalia,  and  its  hori- 
zontal diameter  is  twice  that  of  its  vertical  It  coalesces  at  very 
different  periods  with  the  occipital  bones,  sometimes  in  the  first 

*  Ethno.  Soc.  Journal,  1848,  p.  82. 
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month  after  birth,  and  sometimes  not  nntil  six  or  seven  yeara 
In  one  skull  belonging  to  a  child  about  seven  years  old,  with  a 
very  flat  occiput,  this  line  is  separated  by  the  most  perfect  suture 
from  the  squamous  part  of  the  occiput,  and  is  four  inches  broad, 
and  two  inches  high.  In  a  more  advanced  age  it  probably  com- 
pletely integrates  with  the  rest  of  the  skull.  I  have,  however, 
perceived  it  in  all  the  skulls  of  this  class  which  I  have  examined. 
On  a  close  scrutiny  we  generally  find  traces  of  it  in  the  linea 
semicircularis  superior.  This  bone,  which,  in  remembrance  of 
the  nation  in  which  it  is  found,  I  call  Os  Incse,  corresponds  en- 
tirely to  the  ossa  interparietalia  of  the  Rodentia  and  Marsu- 
pialik  We  know  that  it  exists  in  these  classes  of  manmialia 
during  life,  that  it  also  occurs  in  the  foetal  state  of  several  pachy- 
dermata,  ruminantia,  camivora,  eta  In  the  ordinary  embryos 
of  man,  there  are  barely  some  traces  on  the  first  months,  which, 
however,  soon  disappear." 

A  more  philosophical  observer,  Mr.  Cull,*  has  remarked,  "  Tri- 
quetral bones  are  thought  to  be  rare  in  African  crania,  and 
Blumenbach  doubts  if  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  crania  of  any 
savage  races.  These  small  bones,  however,  are  as  common  in 
African  as  in  European  crania ;  and  they  are  also  as  common  in 
the  crania  of  all  savage  races  that  I  have  examined.^'  In  one 
hydrocephalic  skeleton  now  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  formerly 
in  the  Liston  collection,  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  bones 
are  found  in  the  lambdoid  suture.  Morton  observed  it  in  a 
Chimu  (called  by  him  Chimuyan)  and  in  a  Cayuga  skulL  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  large  handsome  skull,  belonging  to  the 
"Chincha^^  type,  in  which  the  interparietal  bone  is  manifest. 
In  Mr.  Edward  Gerrard's  most  useful  and  valuable  catalogue,  the 
locality  is  marked  as  from  Pasadama  (t.  e.  Pachacamac),  near 
lima.  In  the  collection  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  No. 
6,711  (a  Laplander),  Professor  Owen  remarks,  "The  suture  be- 
tween the  exoccipital  and  supraoccipital  is  retained  on  the  right 
side,  and  partially  so  on  the  left."  Here,  however,  there  are  nu- 
merous Wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal  suture.     On  No.  5,390 

*  Ethno.  Soc.  Journal,  1860,  p.  238. 

t  In  Br.  G.  Williamson's  excellent  pamphlet  (Observations  on  the 
Crania  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  Chat- 
ham, .8vo,  Dublin,  1857),  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has  observed  "  inter- 
parietals" in  an  Albanian ;  a  healthy  Englishman  ;  two  English  maniacs 
and  idiots ;  one  Singhalese ;  two  Timmanis  ;  one  Kosso ;  one  Krooman  ; 
one  Fanti ;  two  Ashantees ;  one  Calabar ;  four  miscellaneous  Africans  ; 
a  Burmese  or  Malay;  one  Esquimaux.  Professor  Owen  has  described  it  in 
a  Limbu  skull  in  the  Nep^  collection,  British  Museum  (Report  on  NepS,l 
Crania,  Brit.  Association,  1859).  In  this  specimen  the  interparietal  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  centres  ;  one  medial  and  azygos,  the  two  lateral 
occupying  the  inferior  comers  of  the  interparietal  bone.  A  specimen  ex- 
hibiting this  conformation  also  exists  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 
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(a  New  Zealander),  he  says, "  The  upper  half  of  the  snpraoccipital 
has  been  developed  as  an  interparietal  from  a  separate  centre, 
and  has  united  by  a  complex  dentated  suture  with  the  lower  half 
of  the  supraoccipitaL^'  A  similar  conformation  exists  in  a  skull 
from  the  Roman  burial-place  at  Felixstow,  preserved  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  cranium  of  a 
Bengalee.*  The  law  which  regulates  the  repetition  of  similar 
characters  in  skulls  of  nations  aboriginally  distinct  is  termed  by 
Professor  J.  Aitken  Meigs,-}-  of  PMadelpha,  "  homoiokephalic 
representation.^'  Analogous  congenital  varieties  or  imperfections 
may  be  seen  in  almost  every  ethnic  type.  Professor  Meigs  ap- 
plies this  law  to  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Peruvian  skulls  in 
following  manner :  — "  Two  skulls  of  the  same  type  may  belong 
to  very  different  races.  This  fact  is  involved  in  a  curious  law  of 
homoiokephalic  representation  which  has  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  craniographers,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has,  in  several  cases, 
led  to  very  curious  mistakes.  The  ancient  Avarian  skull  found 
at  Grafen^g,  in  Austria,  by  Count  von  Brauner,  so  closely  re- 
sembled some  of  the  elongated  and  cylindrically  compressed 
Peruvian  skulls,  that  Von  Tschudi  declared  it  to  be  of  Peruvian 
origin,  and  supposed  that  it  had  been  brought  over  from  Peru  to 
Austria  with  other  collections.  Professor  Betzius,  with  greater 
diagnostic  skill,  pointed  out  certain  differential  characters  which 
were  overlooked  or  regarded  as  of  no  importance  by  Von  Tschudi, 
and  pronounced  the  skulls  to  be  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Avarians.  This  opinion,  which  at  first 
gained  no  support,  was  afterwards  proven  to  be  correct  by  the 
discovery  of  similar  skulls  at  Atzgersdorf,  near  Vienna,  in  Savoy, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.  Fitzinger,  Troyon,  Gosse,  and 
Duvemoy,  examined  these  crania,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
Betzius.  The  first-mentioned  observer  has  shown  that  they  re- 
semble in  every  particular  certain  crania  found  in  the  Crimea, 
and  described  by  Rathk^  and  Meyer.''  This  amusing  anecdote 
shows  the  futility  of  attempting  to  found  any  general  classifica- 
tion on  the  conformation  of  the  skull  in  the  various  so-called 
"species"  of  mankind.  As  a  test,  however,  of  general  ethnic 
conformity  in  pure  and  unmixed  savage  races,  it  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  but  certainly  not  a  primary  ground  of  classification. 
The  admission  of  a  law  of  " homoikephalic  representation"  is 
tantamount  to  a  surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  Polygeny  upon  cranial 
grounds  alone.  If  we  abandon  other  physical  marks  of  distinction, 
the  higher  evidences  of  language,  in  the  hands  of  so  powerful  a 

*  Davis  and  Thurnam,  p.  29. 

t  Meigs,  Description  of  a  Fragmentary  Human  Skull  from  Jerusalem, 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1859,  p.  279. 
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reasoner  as  the  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  may  form  a 
more  solid  base  on  which  our  classification  may  be  grounded. 

Evidence  of  the  cranial  capacity  of  the  Peruvian  races  has 
been  conflicting.  The  average  of  the  specimens  at  Professor 
Morton's  disposition  amounted  to  75*3  inchea  Professor  Owen, 
when  describing  the  capacity  of  moderately  depressed  Titicacan 
crania,  observes,  "The  brain  was  as  large,  but  was  differently 
placed.  Notwithstanding  the  low  character  imparted  artificially 
to  this  skull,  the  cranial  cavity  is  as  capacious  as  in  other  Ame- 
rican races.''  Meigs  has  fixed  this  cranial  capacity,  as  measured 
in  341  skulls  (including  the  distorted  Titicacans),  to  be  bnt  80*3 
cubic  inches.*  The  accuracy  of  Morton's  measurements,  how- 
ever, are  very  doubtfuL 

I  refrain  intentionally  from  giving  at  present  any  table  of 
measurements,  for  the  reason  that  our  knowledge  is  not  suffici- 
ently extended,  e.  g.  respecting  the  skulls  of  the  Chimii  and 
Change  races,  to  enable  us  confidently  to  predict  the  average 
measurement  of  their  skulls.  I  am,  however,  diligently  collect- 
ing materials  for  such  a  comparison. 

Dr.  George  Williamson,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the 
crania  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  Fort 
Pitt,  Chatham,-|-  does  not  mention  any  crania  from  Peru,  or  indeed 
any  part  of  South  America,  a  fact  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  ability  and  skill  which  he  has  exercised  in  the  description  of 
those  skulls  submitted  to  him,  would  have  rendered  his  observa- 
tions on  Peruvian  craniology  peculiarly  interesting. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  characters  of  the  various  types  of 
Peruvian  skulls  known  to  me. 

1.  Titicacans.  Examples — ColL  Sur.,  Nos.  5,414,  6,415,  5,416, 
5,417,  5,418,  5,419,  5,420,  5,421.  Mortonian  Collection;  28 
skulls.J 

In  the  skulls  of  this  race  the  annular  constriction  of  the  epen- 
cephalon  and  mesencephalon  is  produced  by  fronto-occipital  pres- 
sure, aided  by  parietolateral  elongation.  Such  pressure  on  the 
frontal  elevates  the  posterior  periphery  of  this  bone  in  front  of 
the  coronal  suture.§ 

2.  Modern  Aymards. — The  Aymard  skulls  found  at  Arica 
exhibit  the  normal  configuration  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
Titicacans.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Aymar^, 
which,  according  to  D'Orbigny,  have  the  same  brachycephalic 
heads  as  the  Quichuas. 

*  Meigs  in  Maury,  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,  p.  258. 

t  Loc.  citat. 

X  Such  evidences  have  been  found  from  L.  Titicaca,  Arica,  Corocoro. 

§  V.  supra. 
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The  Aymari  skull  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
has  the  forehead  strongly  flattened,  but  the  evidences  of  concen- 
tric ligature  round  the  parietals  are  not  so  strong  as  in  the  Titi- 
cacans.  It  resembles  in  this  character  Morton's  fourth  plate, 
that  of  a  Peruvian  of  the  ancient  race,  from  Arica.  The  re- 
entering notch  above  the  nasal  bone  is  very  prominent  in  this 
specimen. 

3.  Quichuas.  Examples — ColL  Surgeons,  5,422,  5,423.  Mor- 
tonian  collection.  104  crania  from  Pachacamac,  62  from  Pisco, 
8  from  Santa,  7  from  Lima,  1  from  Upper  Peru. 

These  skulls  exhibit  a  vertically  flattened  occiput ;  a  narrow 
and  receding  forehead,  the  glabella  being  slightly  prominent.  The 
acrocephalic  or  sugar-loaf  form  predominates.  Owen,  in  his  in- 
estimable catalogue,  remarks  on  the  variation  between  the  diffe- 
rent sides  of  the  skull,  which  are  occipitally  flattened.  Such 
variation  he  suggests  may  have  arisen  from  the  different  breasts 
at  which  the  respective  infants  were  habitually  suckled.  In  one 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons'  specimens,  the  right  side,  in  one  the 
left  side,  has  been  flattened.  The  range  of  skulls  from  Pacha- 
camac varies  from  the  globular  or  oval  type,  with  a  slightly  de- 
pressed coronal  suture,  which  Tschudi  terms  the  "  Chincha''  skull, 
to  the  pyramidal  brachycephalic  cranium,  with  a  high  and  ver- 
tical occiput,  ordinarily  termed  the  "Inca  cranium."  Morton 
considered  these  crania  to  have  been  produced  naturally,  but  the 
peculiar  flatness  of  the  occipital  region,  coupled  with  the  frequent 
asymmetrical  development  of  the  hemispheres,  have  led  other 
observers  to  a  more  philosophical  conclusion. 

In  Morton's  most  strongly  marked  Quichua  skull  the  longi- 
tudinal diameter  was  6*5  inches,  the  parietal  5  5  inches. 

4.  Chinchas.  Examples — Coll.  Surgeons,  No.  5,424,  Brit. 
Mus.,  y.  Not  having  seen  the  Mortonian  collection,  I  am  unable 
to  identify  how  many  of  the  skulls  from  Pachacamac  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  the  Chincha  type. 

The  skulls  of  this^ype  are  with  difiSculty  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Quichuas,  from  which  however  the  specimens  I  have 
myself  seen  differ  in  the  more  globular  and  evenly-rounded,  and 
the  less  occipitally  flattened  shape.  Those  in  the  Mortonian  col- 
lection from  Pachacamac,  however,  have  the  occiput  compressed 
by  the  use  of  a  backboard  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  those 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  British  Museum  collections.  The 
British  Museum  specimen  before  me  is  globular  and  rather  bra- 
chycephalic, the  left  parietal  projecting,  the  forehead  is  retroce- 
dent,  the  lacrymal  fossae  deeply  excavated,  the  occiput  globular, 
the  squamosal  and  frontal  touch  on  the  left,  but  the  alisphenoid 
joins  the  parietal  on  the  right  side,  the  supraorbitals  are  mode- 
rate.    In  the  Chincha  skull  figured  by  Rivers  and  Tschudi  a 

Q 
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slight  depression  is  visible  near  the  coronal  suture,  possibly  due 
to  the  action  of  one  constricting  bandage  passed  round  the  head  in 
a  vertical  direction.*  The  inspection  of  a  very  large  series  of 
ascertained  skulls  will  alone  enable  us  to  decide  whether  there 
is  really  any  distinction  between  the  Chincha  and  Quichua  types 
of  cranium.  The  Chinchas  I  have  seen  look  like  Quichua  skulls 
which  have  scarcely  been  submitted  to  artificial  pressure. 

5.  Chimus,     Example — Mortonian  collection,  No.  11. 

I  am  only  cognizant  of  the  ethnic  character  of  this  type  by 
Morton's  plate  of  the  Chimuyan.-|-  The  even  slope  of  the  calva- 
rium,  the  greater  length  of  the  cranium,  the  breadth  being  5'4, 
and  the  length  6*5  inches,  distinguish  it  obviously  from  any  of 
the  Quichua  skulls.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  point  out  any 
mark  of  difference  between  it  and  the  ascertained  Chincha  skulls 
I  have  seen. 

6.  Changos. — Of  this  low  type  of  savages,  which  are  found  on 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Atacama  desert,  but  one  skull  is  known  to 
me.  It  is  that  presented  by  Mr.  BoUaert  to  the  Ethnological 
Society. J  Its  close  resemblance  to  the  Quichua  skulls  from  Pacha- 
camac  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The 
pyramidal  shape  of  the  skull,  the  wide  distance  between  the 
mastoid  processes,  preclude  any  ethnic  distinction  being  drawn 
between  the  Chango  skull  and  those  of  the  other  brachycephalic 
races  of  the  sea-coast. 

Castlenau,  in  his  plate  1,  describes  skulls  from  Caiiete,  in 
Peru,  which  repeat  the  irregular  conformation  of  the  skulls  from 
Sacrificios,  Vera  Cruz  (Mexican).  In  these  skulls  the  frontal 
region  in  front  of  the  coronal  suture  is  more  elevated  and  pro- 
duced— two  wormian  ossicles  in  the  coronal  suture ;  many  wor- 
mian ossicles  in  the  lambdoid,  especially  on  the  right  side ; 
meatus  auditorius  externus  small ;  alisphenoid  distinctly  joins 
the  parietal  on  both  sides.  In  another  of  the  Vera  Cruz  skulls, 
also  in  the  British  Museum,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sagittal 
and  part  of  the  lambdoid  suture  is  depressed ;  a  wormian  ossicle 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  lambdoid.  Skull  1,314  in  the  Mortonian 
collection  is  that  of  an  ancient  Mexican  chief,  exhumed,  together 
with  various  aboriginal  arms  and  utensils,  from  the  Cerro  de 
Quesilas,  near  the  City  of  Mexico  ;  the  occiput  is  of  a  peculiar 
form.     It  is  broad,  but  has  very  little  vertical  diameter,  owing 

*  A  similar  slight  depression  is  a  frequent  character  in  European  skulls. 
It  is  present  in  skulls  of  alleged  high  antiquity  from  Mewslade,  in  Glamor^ 
ganshire,  and  from  East  Ham,  in  the  Thames  valley. 

t  Crania  Americana,  pi.  6. 

X  Vide  Bollaert,  Ethno.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  1854,  p.  166,  for  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Changes^  at  the  present  time  not 
amounting  to  more  than  250  souls. 
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to  the  flatness  of  the  crown.  The  whole  head  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  compressed  between  two  opposing  forces,  one  applied  at  the 
top,  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  cranium.  The  occiput  of 
1353  is  singularly  distorted  and  broad,  a  deep  sulcus  or  fissure 
extends  in  the  median  line,  from  a  little  behind  the  coronal 
suture  entirely  back  to  the  foramen  magnum,  dividing  the  whole 
calvaria  into  two  lobes.  It  is  most  instructive  to  find  that  a 
similar  distortion  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Bolivians  and 
Mexicans.  With  the  deformed  skulls  from  Canete  were  found 
skulls  exhibiting  the  normal  type.  Castlenau's  second  plate  ex- 
hibits skulls  from  Samson-Machay,  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes. 
In  the  same  plate  is  a  figure  of  ''  Incas  des  tomheaux  de  Cara- 
collo"  which  exhibit  anything  but  an  Inca  (=  Quichua)  type,  as 
they  are  frontally  depressed,  and  dolichocephalic.  The  third  plate 
of  an  Aymard  f^om  Bolivia  shows  well  the  arrangement  of  the 
constricting  bands  which  have  depressed  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones. 

Professor  Zeune  (Uber  Schddelhildung,  etc.,  p.  19,  20)  describes 
the  Peruvian  or  Inca  race  as  having  long  skulls,  like  those  of  the 
Soudan  negroes.  He  apparently  here  refers  to  the  Aymar^,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  Quichua  and  Ethiopian 
forms,  although  prognathic  examples  of  the  form  of  the  former 
are  frequent. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Clift,  in  a  manuscript  note  on  the  Titi- 
cacan  skulls,  alludes  to  the  skeletons  found  at  Pachacamac,  "  the 
chief*  in  the  centre,  the  head  properly  formed ;  a  number  of  sup- 
posed immolated  slaves,  lying  at  full  length,  like  rays,  in  a  circle 
round  him,  having  their  heads  depressed,  like  the  Titicacaus," 
and  he  adds  the  sagacious  and  pithy  note,  "  But  this  only  proves 
that  these  slaves  might  have  been  Titicacans,  and  not  necessarily 
Peruvians. — ^W.  C."  He  was  thus  the  first  cranioscopist  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  a  possible  immigration  of,  e,  g.  Aymards, 
may  have  taken  place  to  Pachacamac  during  the  long  historical 
period  during  which,  the  temple  of  Pachacamac  was  used  as  a 
spot  to  which  individuals  of  many  nations  were  religious  pil- 
grims. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surpise  that  we  find 
skulls  from  Pachacamac  representing  many  different  nations.  I 
have  never,  however,  myself  seen,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  in 
the  Mortonian  collection,  any  skulls  from  Pachacamac  of  a  doli- 
chocephalic type. 

There  are  many  skulls,  however,  which  have  not  been  observed 
by  scientific  observers,  e.  g.  of  the  Caras,  the  Scyris  of  Quito 
many  of  the  Northern  Peruvian  and  Equador  tribes.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  configuration  of  their  skulls. 


*  A  Chincha  ?    c.c.b. 
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Abrasion  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  common  amongst  the  sknlls  of 
all  the  Peruvian  races.  The  crowns  of  the  incisors  are  worn 
away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  functionally  resemble  molars.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious.  Mr.  Bollaert  has  obseryed  it  in  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  the  western  side  of  the  Andes.  It  is  probably 
induced  by  the  use  of  parched  maxz,  of  hard  charqui  (jerked 
beef),  of  the  lime  which  is  chewed  with  the  coca-leaf  by  the 
Indians.  Such  a  structure  has  been  observed  in  Egyptians, 
Guanches,  English  sailors,  Scotch  highlanders,  skulls  of  the  Stone 
period  in  Denmark,  and  in  many  other  instances  where  food 
difficult  of  comminution,  or  corrosive  in  its  nature,  has  been 
used.  The  soldiers  who  fell  at  Agincourt,  who  carried  each  man 
a  bag  of  parched  peas  as  provision,  have  their  incisors  attrited  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  very  trying  to  the  patience  of  a  cranioscopist  to  study 
the  pages  of  Morton.*  Few  of  the  skulls  are  placed  in  any  uni- 
form position,  and  the  line  which  is  most  often-|-  taken  as  the 
vertical,  i.  e,  that  from  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  coronal 
sutures  to  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  is  more  or  less 
diagonal,  and  at  different  angles  in  his  plates.  But  the  Chimuyan 
skull  is  a  glaring  example  how  a  type  may  be  obscured  by  bad 
artistic  illustration.  It  is  neither  a  side  nor  a  front  view,  but 
exhibits  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  observer ; 
this  precludes  any  measurement  being  taken  of  the  length  of  the 
skull  from  the  drawing.J 

A  plausible  hypothesis  has  been  mooted,  that  the  Titicacan 
flatheads  distorted  their  crania  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  dolichocephalic  character  of  their  ancestors. 
Eetzius  has  attempted  to  identify  the  cranial  characters  of  the 
"Ancient  Peruvians''  of  Morton  (=:  Titicacans),  and  the  so-caUed 
"  Huancas  "  of  Tschudi,  with  those  of  the  eastern  dolichocephalic 
races  of  South  America.  He  by  no  means  coincided  with  those 
authors  who  consider  the  brachycephalic  mound-builders  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  as  the  remains  of  the  typical  American  stock 
He  pointed  out  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, from  north  to  south,  the  dolichocephalic  type  predominated. 
The  remains  from  the  Brazilian  bone-caves,  described  by  Gas* 
tlenau  and  Lund,  with  retrocedent  and  possibly  flattened  crania, 
are  dolichocephalic ;  and,  according  to  Eetzius,  represent  the 
primaeval  population  of  Brazil  Whether  the  flattening  of  their 
skulls  was  artificial  or  natural  may  well  be  doubted.  If  natural, 
the  succession  of  crania  in  Bolivia,  Eastern  Brazil,  and  Peru, 
would  be  as  follows  : — 

*  Crania  Americana  of  Phil.,  1839.        t  Busk,  Trans.  Ethno.  Soc,  1861. 

X  PI.  6. 
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1.  Natural  Dolichocephali, 

Brazilian  bone-caves. 

Oldest  builders  of  Tia  huanaco  (J). 

2.  Artificial  Dolichocephali, 

Titicacans. 
Aymaras. 

3.  Artificial  Brachycephali, 

Quichuas  or  Inca,  Pachacamac,  Chimes,  Chin- 

chas,  Atacamans. 
Changos. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  following  con- 
dusions  are  all  that  I  can  lay  before  the  Society  : — 

1.  The  early  nations  who  flattened  their  heads  were  in  mental 
organization,  so  far  as  that  can  be  inferred  from  cranial  form, 
equal  to  the  average  American  population  of  the  present  day. 

2.  All  the  deformations  I  have  seen  myself  are  artificial,  and 
not  due  to  any  congenial  transmission  of  an  acquired  peculiarity. 

3.  The  alleged  supraoccipital  bone  in  the  early  Peruvians  i& 
not  a  retention  of  an  embryonic  character,  but  a  structure  re- 
presented in  many  races  of  men  unconnected  with  each  other. 

4.  The  skulls  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Peru  indicate  a  race 
intellectually  superior  to  the  early  European  skulls  of  the  so- 
called  **  Stone  Period/^  In  none  is  there  any  approach  to  the 
lower  types  of  the  races  of  mankind,  e,  g.  the  Australians  or 
Negroes. 

5.  No  peculiarities  exist  in  the  dentition. 

6.  The  dolichocephalic  flattening,  produced  by  frontal  compres- 
sion, is  confined  to  nations  from  the  highlands  of  Bolivia ;  the 
brachycephalic  flattening,  produced  by  compression  of  the  occi- 
pital, was  practised  by  the  ancient  Incas,  and  the  modem  nations 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  any  table  of  measurements  of 
Peruvian  skulls.  I  regard  any  attempt  at  a  uniform  system  of 
craniometry  wholly  inexecutable  in  the  present  state  of  science. 
From  the  time  of  Bernard  Palissy  to  the  present  age  various  sys- 
tems have  been  proposed,  none  of  which,  however,  have  succeeded 
in  adequately  rendering  the  natural  curves  of  the  skull  to  geome- 
trical proportions.  I  transcribe  Bernard  Palissy's  account  of  the 
state  of  cranioscopy  in  his  time. 

"Quoy  voyant,  il  me  print  envie  de  mesurer  la  teste  d'un 
homme,  pour  S9auoir  directement  ses  mesures,  et  me  semble  que 
la  sauterelle,  la  reigle,  et  le  compas  me  seroient  fort  propres  pour 
ceste  affaire,  mais  quoy  qu'il  en  soit,  ie  n'y  sceu  jamais  trouver 
une  mesure  asseuree,  parceque  les  folies  qui  estoient  en  la  dite 
teste  luy  faisaient  changer  ses  mesures.  Adonc  ie  fus  confus, 
parceque  ie  trouvais  la  dite  teste  tantost  d'une  sorte,  et  tantost 
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d'une  autre,  et  combien  qu'aucunes  fois  il  y  eust  quelque 
apparence  de  lignes  directes,  ainsi  que  i'apprestais  mes  outUs  pour 
les  figurer,  soudain,  et  en  un  moment,  ie  trouvais  que  les  lignes 
directes  s'estoient  rendues  obliques,  dont  je  fus  fort  estonn^, 
voyant  qu'il  n'y  avoit  aucune  ligne  directe  en  la  teste  de  ITiomme, 
a  cause  que  sa  folic  les  faisait  toutes  fleschir,  et  les  rendait 
obliques/' 

Dr.  Knox  has  expressed  (Races  of  Man)  his  opinion  that 
peradventure  the  abnormal  dolichocephalic  prolongation  of  the 
skull  of  the  ancient  Aymards  may  have  been  due  to  natural 
causes,  independent  of  artificial  compression.  Any  opinion  com- 
ing from  so  eminent  an  anatomist  should  be  received  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  I  only,  therefore,  give  in  this  paper  the  results 
of  my  individual  opinions,  without  the  discussion  of  hypothetical 
topics. 

In  the  masterly  treatise  of  CruU  (Dissertatio  de  Cranio,  etc., 
12mo,  Groningen,  1810),  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fron- 
tally  compressed  Carib  skull,  as  being  one  in  which  the  geome- 
trical lines  depart  from  their  ordinary  proportions.  The  resem- 
blance between  such  a  Carib  skull  and  the  "  old  Aymard  "  skulls 
is  manifest. 

The  brachycephalic  skulls  from  Pachacamac  appear  to  have  the 
occipital  foramen  further  back  than  most  human  skulls.  This 
appearance,  however,  is  deceptive ;  in  truth,  the  position  of  the 
foramen  to  the  basi-occipito-sphenoid  line  is  unaltered  by  the 
occipital  compression,  however  its  position  may  bear  to  the  gla- 
bello-occipital  line. 

In  the  erudite  memoir  by  Joseph  Barnard  Davis,  Esq.,  M.RC.S., 
F.S  A.,  in  the  Natural  History  Review,  July  1862,  p.  290,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  various  modes  of  cranial  distortion  practised 
by  the  early  Britons,  which  are  compared  with  the  modes  practised 
by  the  Peruvians.  He  states,  speaking  of  the  class  of  brachy- 
cephalism  which  is  produced  by  occipital  compression  (t^te  d^^ 
prim4e  par  derriire,  Gosse).  "  Some  instances  in  my  collection 
are  very  extreme ;  as  that  of  an  ancient  Pakomame  from  Guate- 
mala, that  of  an  ancient  Muysca  from  Facatativo  in  the  plain  of 
Bogot^  and  that  of  an  ancient  Peruvian.  But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  tribes  a  counter-pressure  was  exercised  upon  the 
frontal  bone.  This  was  not  the  practice  amongst  the  ancient 
Britons.  *  *  *  *  In  two  prepared  heads  of  Quichuas,  or 
Chinchas  (men),  kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  learned  Professor 
J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  parieto-occipital  flatness  is  strongly  manifested 
in  the  same  spot  and  the  same  place  as  in  the  Lenni-Lenape.  It 
is  deeply  impressed,  extensive,  and  has  been  produced  without 
counter-pressure  on  the  frontal  bone,  therefore  no  doubt  by  the 
cradleboard."' 
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Mr.  Cull  asked  whether  the  Aymara  skulls  of  the  modem  period  were 
considered  to  be  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peruyians  1  It  was 
a  distinction  which  ought  to  be  always  drawn^  whether  a  people  were  a  race 
ethnologically  or  only  politically.  The  Peruvians  were  now  only  a  political 
nation,  just  as  the  English  were,  composed  of  various  elements.  He  re- 
gretted the  paper  had  been  read  in  abstract,  because  he  had  thus  not  been 
able  to  judge  of  its  conclusion.  As  it  was,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  the 
length  of  those  conclusions.  He  had  in  his  museum  specimens  of  Peruvian 
skulls  ;  but  he  had  looked  in  vain  amongst  the  specimens  on  the  table  for 
any  like  those  in  his  collection,  which  had  been  especially  selected  with 
regard,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  purity  of  ethnological  features. 

Mr.  BoLLAEBT  made  some  observations  on  the  skulls  from  Pachacamac, 
which  were  generally  thought  to  present  the  prevailing  Peruvian  type  ;  but 
his  own  impression  was,  that  the  people  there  presented  a  condition  of  great 
mixture,  and  was  composed  of  elements  from  east,  west,  north,  south — in- 
deed, from  all  parts  of  Peru.  Thus  the  Changes  of  the  coast  come  up  to 
latitude  20°  south  ;  then  follow  the  Aymar4s,  who  extend  far  towards  the 
east  and  the  interior.  The  crania  before  the  Society  were  pure  Change.  We 
hardly  know  what  the  term  **  Change"  means  ;  it  is  probably  only  a  nick- 
name for  the  Indians  thereabouts,  on  account  of  their  miserable  condition. 

Mr.  Blake  said  that  the  Change  skulls  on  the  table  were  very  like  the 
brachycephalic  skulls  from  Pachacamac.  There  were,  however,  many  allied 
forms  ;  and  a  very  fine  example  of  the  type  which  Rivers  and  Tschudi 
called  Chincha  was  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the  skulls 
alluded  to  from  the  island  of  Sacrificie  (Vera  Cruz)  were  closely  similar  to 
those  from  Western  Brazil.  The  Coast  races  were  generally  brachycephalic 
or  short  headed  ;  but  we  cannot  trace  their  affinities  northwards,  as  we  are 
ij2:nerant  of  the  cranial  forms  in  Ecuador.  Southwards,  the  aborigines  of 
Northern  Chile  were  cranially  dissimilar  from  the  Change  and  Atacaman 
types.  There  was  no  affiliation  between  them  and  the  Brazilian  forms. 
Many  of  the  Titicacan  skulls  approached  closely  to  the  forms  from  Western 
Brazil,  described  by  Castelnau.  Perhaps  they  migrated  from  Brazil.  Mr. 
Blake  did  not  wish  to  theorize,  but  merely  to  lay  objective  facts  before  the 
Society.  Evidences  of  the  hitherto  unknown  conformation  of  the  tribes  of 
Ecuador  had  been  recently  found,  but  they  were  sculptured,  not  osteological 
evidence,  but  he  had  no  doubt  the  resemblance  was  tolerably  faithful ;  and 
they  denoted  a  race  which  practised  frontal  compression,  producing  a 
dolichocephalic  form  of  skull. 

The  Pbesident  said  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  find  that  the  most 
able  craniologist  could  properly  determine  the  nation  from  an  individual 
skull.  Blumenbach,  who  had  a  church- yard  full  of  skulls,  was  unable  to 
do  so.  An  able  anatomist  had  mistaken  a  Highlander's  skull  for  a  Negro's ; 
but  a  Scotchman  was  not  a  Negro. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahidb  laughingly  thanked  the  President  for  his 
argument  for  unity. 
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June  3ed,  1862. 

John  Ceawftjrd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

•  The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced  : — H.  B.  Wolfe,  Esq. ;  J.  W. 
Wilkins,  Esq. ;  S.  Watson,  Esq. ;  Sir  Andrew  Scott  Waugh,  K.C.B. ;  Prof. 
Giglioli,  of  Pavia,  as  honorary  member. 


XIX,— Wild  Tribes  of  the  North- West  Coast  of  Borneo.    By 
Spencer  St.  John,  Esq.,  Charg^  des  Affaires,  Hayti 

The  aborigines  scattered  thinly  throughout  the  provinces  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo  aie  all  sections  of  the  great  Malay 
race,  though  designated  by  various  appellations,  such  as  the  Land 
and  Sea  Dyaks,  the  Milanans,  the  Kayans,  the  Muruts,  and  the 
Bisayas  or  Ida'an.  As  my  experience  has  lain  chiefly  among  the 
first  two  of  these  tribes,  I  shall  in  general  confine  myself  to  a 
description  of  their  manners  and  customs,  and  to  an  examination 
of  the  ideas  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  their  character  take  root ; 
referring  incidentally,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  habits  and 
usages  of  their  neighbours. 

The  engravings  in  the  book  on  the  table  give  more  distinct 
ideas  of  average  specimens  of  the  Dayaks  than  could,  perhaps,  be 
conveyed  by  language ;  and  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that 
that  portion  of  this  people,  usually  denominated  Sea  Dayaks,  pos- 
sess a  far  more  lively  and  intelligent  expression  than  their  brethren 
the  Land  Dayaks,  The  former  contrast  favourably  with  the  latter, 
by  their  more  independent  bearing,  which  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  different  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  two  tribes ;  the 
one  having  been  constantly  engaged  in  fierce  contests  and  daring 
expeditions,  while  the  others  had  their  energies  repressed  and 
their  spirits  broken  by  the  tyranny  of  their  Malay  rulers.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Dayaks  may  be  regarded  as  well  shaped,  strong, 
and  exceedingly  active  men,  though  their  mean  stature  does  not 
probably  exceed  five  feet  three  inches.  The  women  are  often 
good-looking,  particularly  among  the  Sea  Dayaks ;  and  one  Dusun 
girl,  whom  I  saw  at  a  "^age  on  the  Tawaran,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Borneo,  would  have  been  considered  handsome  in  any 
country.  Taken  altogether,  however,  the  Sakarang  females,  both 
for  regularity  of  features  and  ease  and  grace  of  manners,  are 
superior  to  all  the  other  Dayak  women,  having  well  formed, 
buoyant,  and  elastic  figures,  fine  busts,  and  interesting  and  ex- 
pressive countenances.  Of  their  complexion  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  correct  notion  :  the  brown  of  their  skins  is  so  light,  that  it 
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passes  almost  into  a  shade  of  yellow,  not,  however,  that  of  ill 
health,  but  a  clear,  fresh,  and  bright  tint ;  and  their  flashing  dark 
eyes,  and  glistening  and  luxuriant  black  hair,  impart  animation 
to  their  looks.  Their  dress  is  not  unbecoming,  consisting  of  a 
petticoat  reaching  from  below  the  waist  to  the  Imees,  and  a  jacket 
ornamented  with  fringe.  In  character  they  are  vivacious  and 
pleasing. 

The  men  of  the  same  tribe,  who  adhere  to  ancient  customs,  are 
content  with  the  chawat  or  waist-cloth,  though  many,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Malays  or  Europeans,  are  taking  to  trousers ;  and, 
when  engaged  in  warlike  expeditions,  wear  padded  jackets,  often 
of  bright  scarlet  cloth.  As  may  be  noticed  in  the  engraving,  they 
insert  numerous  rings  in  the  edge  of  their  ears,  an  uncouth  prac- 
tice which,  among  the  tribes  bordering  upon  Sarawak,  prevailed 
exclusively  among  the  Seribos  and  Sakarang  Dayaks;  though, 
farther  to  the  north,  the  same  perversion  of  taste  reappears  among 
the  Muruts  of  Padas. 

The  Land  Dayaks  likewise  retain  the  chawat  with  a  jacket, 
and  a  headdress,  sometimes  of  bark  and  fantastically  put  on. 
Their  ornaments  consist  of  brass  rings,  necklaces  of  tigercats' 
teeth  or  beads,  or  of  neatly  plaited  rattan  bands  stained  black. 
The  women,  who  preserve  the  usual  short  petticoat  and  fringed 
jacket,  wear  in  addition,  round  their  waists,  a  band  or  rude  corset 
of  bark  or  bamboo,  often  ten  inches  broad,  and  kept  together  by 
brass  wire  or  fine  slips  of  rattan,  passing  round  and  interwoven 
with  the  bark.  This  strange  portion  of  their  costume  is  never 
removed  till  the  period  at  which  they  are  about  to  become 
mothers. 

In  their  customs,  the  Sea  Dayaks  vary  greatly  from  the  Land 
Dayaks.  At  the  birth  of  chDdren,  the  former  have  no  ceremonies, 
though  a  few  months  later  they  celebrate  a  feast ;  and  again,  after 
harvest,  they  have  another  merrymaking  to  launch  the  child  upon 
the  world.  The  Land  Dayaks,  however,  appear  to  addict  them- 
selves to  all  kinds  of  practices  calculated  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  their  lives,  and  connect  with  superstition  the  first  indications 
of  life;  for  no  sooner  has  pregnancy  been  declared,  than  two 
priestesses  attend,  a  fowl  is  kiUed,  an  abundant  supply  of  rice 
provided,  and  for  two  nights  they  howl  and  chant,  during  which 
time  the  house  is  under  an  interdict.  On  these  occasions,  the 
unfortunate  husband  seems  to  be  very  ill-treated,  particularly 
after  the  birth,  being  dieted  on  rice  and  salt,  and  forbidden  during 
four  days  to  bathe  or  show  his  face  out  of  doors.  The  interdict, 
however,  extends  to  the  whole  family,  who  can  neither  visit  or 
be  visited  for  the  space  of  eight  days.  Considerable  variation 
from  these  practices  is  found  among  the  Kayans.  At  the  birth  of 
a  chief's  child  there  are  great  rejoicings;  a  feast  is  celebrated, 
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pigs,  fowls,  and  goats  are  liberally  sacrificed,  jars  of  potent  arrack 
are  brought  forward  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  gladness,  and  all 
the  neighbours  are  invited  to  share  the  joy  of  their  leader. 
During  these  festivities,  a  name,  it  is  said,  is  bestowed  on  the 
infant,  if  the  omen  be  good :  a  feather  is  put  up  the  child's  nostril 
to  tickle  it ;  if  it  sneeze  it  is  a  fortunate  sign,  and  a  proper  appel- 
lation is  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  candidate ;  but  should  the 
feather  fail  to  produce  the  expected  eflFect,  the  ceremony  is  put 
oflF  to  a  future  day,  and  the  baby  left  among  the  nameless. 

The  ceremonies  attending  a  maniage  diflfer  in  many  of  the 
tribes.  Among  the  Sibuyans  of  Lundu  no  ceremony  attends  a 
betrothment ;  but,  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  having 
been  obtained,  an  early  day  is  appointed  for  the  marriage.  On 
the  wedding  day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  each  attended  by  a 
procession  of  friends,  are  brought  from  opposite  ends  of  the  village 
to  the  spot  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed,  and  are  there 
seated  on  two  bars  of  iron,  to  intimate  the  wish  of  the  bystanders 
that  blessings  as  lasting  and  health  as  vigorous  as  that  metal  may 
attend  the  pair.  A  cigar  and  betel  leaf,  prepared  with  the  areca 
nut,  are  next  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  a 
priest  waves  two  fowls  over  the  heads  of  the  couple,  and  delivers 
a  long  address  or  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  which  bless- 
ings are  implored  for  the  newly  married.  The  heads  of  the  two 
are  then  knocked  together  several  times,  to  intimate,  perhaps, 
that  this  is  the  last  time  they  are  to  receive  violence  from  each 
other,  just  as,  in  the  making  of  a  knight,  the  warrior  received  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder,  which,  after  the  girding  on  of  his  sword,  he 
was  never  again  to  endure  from  a  mortal  hand.  The  bridegroom 
now  places  the  prepared  sirih  leaf  and  the  cigar  in  the  bride's 
mouth,  and  she  does  the  same  to  him,  whom  she  thus  acknow- 
ledges as  her  husband.  The  fowls  are  then  killed,  and  future 
happiness  or  misery  is  predicted  from  the  colour  of  the  blood 
As  a  general  rule,  the  husband  follows  the  wife ;  that  is,  lives 
with  and  works  for  the  parents  of  the  latter. 

Among  the  Balan  Dayaks,  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony,  the 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  usually  makes  a  trifling  present  to  the 
girl's  relatives.  The  wedding  takes  place  at  the  house  of  the 
girl,  and  the  rite  is  called  "  blah  pinang",  or  the  splitting  of  the 
areca  nut,  which  is  divided  into  three  portions,  and  the  mother, 
after  placing  them  in  a  little  basket,  and  covering  them  over  with 
a  red  cloth,  sets  them  on  a  raised  altar  in  front  of  the  bride's 
house.  The  respective  friends  of  the  families  then  meet  in  con- 
clave, and  determine  what  fine  shall  be  paid  in  case  a  separation 
should  take  place  after  the  wife  has  been  declared  pregnant,  or 
has  borne  a  child. 

The  Sea  Dayaks  are  distinguished  by  great  pride  of  birth ;  and 
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for  this  reason  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  of  humble  rank 
to  obtain  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  however  much  they 
may  both  desire  it  I  may  add,  that  the  son-in-law  treats  his 
father-in-law  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  a  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  ceremony. 

An  extremely  curious  custom  prevails  among  the  Land  Dayaks 
during  courtship.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attentions,  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  lover  to  repair  at  night  to  the  house  in  which  his 
beloved  resides,  and,  having  cautiously  opened  the  door,  gently 
to  approach  her  curtains.  He  awakes  her,  and  she  arises :  if  she 
receives  the  prepared  betel  nut  which  he  offers  her,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  acceptance  ;  but  if,  instead,  she  says,  **  please  blow  up 
the  fire",  or  "  fight  the  torch",  it  is  a  dismissal.  Marriages  are 
here  contracted  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  with  few  ceremonies, 
which  consist  principally  in  making  slight  presents,  and  the 
giving  of  a  feast ;  but  among  their  neighbours,  the  Kayans,  the 
union  of  the  sexes  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  so  that  men 
often  ruin  themselves  on  these  occasions. 

Funerals  among  the  Sea  Dayaks  are  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  No  sooner  has  the  breath  left  the  body  than  the  female 
relatives  of  the  deceased  assemble,  and  commence  loud  and  me- 
lancholy wailings,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  corpse  is  washed, 
and  dressed  in  its  finest  garments.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  it  is 
often  equipped  and  armed  as  if  for  battle,  and  borne  to  the  com- 
mon hall,  where  the  friends  surround  and  mourn  over  it.  In 
some  villages  a  hireling  leads  the  lament,  which  is  continued 
without  intermission  till  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the  house. 
Before  this  takes  place,  however,  the  body  is  rolled  up  in  cloths 
and  fine  mats,  kept  together  by  pieces  of  bamboo  tied  on  with 
rattans,  and  taken  to  the  burial-ground.  A  fowl  is  then  killed 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  that  guards  the  earth,  after  which  the 
grave  is  dug,  less  than  five  feet  deep,  a  greater  depth  being  con- 
sidered unlawful.  Whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  some  of  the 
friends  fell  a  large  tree,  and,  cutting  off  a  section  of  about  six 
feet  in  length,  split  it  down  the  centre.  Both  parts  are  then  hol- 
lowed out  with  an  adze,  one  to  serve  as  a  coffin,  the  other  as  a 
lid,  and  the  corpse  having  been  placed  between  them,  they  are 
bound  firmly  together  with  pliable  canes.  When  the  coffin  has 
been  lowered  into  the  grave,  many  objects  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased are  likewise  cast  in,  such  as  rice,  tobacco,  and  betel  nut, 
which  they  believe  may  prove  useful  to  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  to  the  other  world,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  them,  Sabayan. 
The  relatives  and  bearers  of  the  corpse  must  return  direct  to  the 
house  from  which  they  started  before  entering  another,  as  it  is 
unlawful  or  unlucky  to  stop  on  the  way,  whatever  may  be  the 
distance  to  be  traversed.     Such  members  of  the  tribe  as  fall  in 
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battle  are  seldom  interred  ;  but  palings  having  been  erected  about 
their  corpses  to  keep  away  the  wild  hogs,  they  are  left  where 
they  have  fallen.  Persons  who  commit  suicide  are  interred  in 
places  apart  from  the  general  burying-ground,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  mix  in  the  seven-storied  Sabayan 
with  such  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  came  by  their  deaths  in 
a  natural  manner,  or  through  the  influence  of  spirits.  The 
Dayaks,  therefore,  share  the  universal  horror  of  mankind  for  the 
crime  of  self-murder.  ^  The  priests  are  not  buried,  but  are  exposed 
on  a  raised  platform ;  and,  should  any  one  desire  to  share  this 
privilege,  he  may  do  so.  However,  to  prevent  the  birds  of  prey 
from  gorging  on  their  remains,  they  are  not  only  left  wrapp^  in 
their  clothes,  but  are  involved  in  many  folds  of  fine  mats  bound 
tightly  round  with  rattans.  Sometimes,  as  a  further  protection, 
they  are  placed  in  boxes  or  coffins  fashioned,  according  to  their 
rude  ideas,  in  the  form  of  a  deer.  In  many  tribes,  as  among 
the  Muruts,  they  make  clearings  on  the  summits  of  lofty 
mountains,  whither  the  bones  of  their  chief  men  are  borne, 
and  placed  in  jars  with  those  of  their  ancestors.  All  the  Dayaks 
of  the  north-west  coast  appear  to  respect  these  frail  resting- 
places  of  the  dead;  but  the  wild  Kayans  from  the  interior  break 
these  cinerary  urns  to  secure  the  decaying  skulls.  The  Milanans 
observe  a  custom  not  very  dissimilar.  Upon  the  death  of 
a  chief  they  erect  a  shed,  in  which  they  place  the  body,  and  cover 
it  over  with  sand.  There  it  is  left  till  nothing  but  the  bones 
remain ;  and  when  these  are  completely  dry  they  are  collected, 
and,  as  among  the  Muruts,  deposited  in  ajar.  Then  the  relatives 
and  friends  assemble,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  feasting  during 
seven  days.  Poor  men  have  their  bones  committed  to  the  common 
earth,  where  they  are  speedily  forgotten ;  but  those  of  the  chie& 
are  said  to  be  added  incessantly  to  those  of  their  ancestors. 

Among  the  Land  Dayaks,  when  an  individual  dies,  the  whole 
village  is  tabooed  for  a  day.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  death  the 
body  is  rolled  up  in  the  sleeping  mat  of  the  deceased,  and  carried 
by  the  sexton  of  the  village  to  the  place  of  burial  or  burning.  The 
corpse  is  accompanied  for  a  short  distance  from  the  village  by  the 
women,  who,  as  they  proceed,  utter  a  low  and  melancholy  lament 
In  Western  Sarawak  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  derived  pro- 
bably from  the  Hindus,  is  still  universal ;  in  the  districts  near  the 
Samarchan  both  customs  prevail;  but  as  you  proceed  farther 
towards  the  east  interment  is  general.  Into  the  grave  cocoa  and 
areca  nuts  are  thrown.  Two  baskets,  one  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  rice,  another  the  chewing  condiments  of  the  deceased, 
are  suspended  on  branches  of  trees  near  the  grave ;  but  when  the 
dead  was  a  noted  warrior  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  spear  stuck  in 
the  eartL     The  above  articles  of  food  and  luxury  are  for  the 
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fiastenance  and  solace  of  the  soul  in  its  passage  to  Sabayan,  where, 
it  is  assnmed,  an  abundance  of  all  good  things  is  stored  up  for 
the  use  of  the  new  comers.  In  some  of  the  tribes  the  elders  and 
the  rich  are  burned,  while  those  of  the  inferior  class  are  buried. 

The  office  of  sexton  is  hereditary,  descending  from  father  to 
son  ;  and  when  the  line  fails,  great  indeed  is  the  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing another  family  to  undertake  its  unpleasant  duties,  in- 
volving, as  it  is  supposed,  too  close  a  connexion  with  the  dead  and 
the  other  world  to  be  at  all  beneficial  Yet  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages appended  to  the  office  of  sexton,  who,  on  condition  of 
delivering  the  living  from  the  unwelcome  presence  of  the  dead, 
especially  when  their  corpses  are  in  an  ofiensive  state,  is  presented 
with  large  quantities  of  rice,  or  useful  jars,  or  sums  of  money, 
varying  from  one  rupee  to  two  or  more  dollars. 

The  Kayans  wrap  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  cloths,  and 
having  enclosed  them  in  long  coffins,  place  them  on  four  lofty 
ornamented  posts,  where  they  are  abandoned  to  the  action  of  the 
elementa  In  the  case  of  chiefs  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
worldly  wealth  is  also  enclosed  with,  or  placed  about,  the  coffin, 
under  the  protection  of  powerful  superstition,  though,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  they  are  not  restrained  by  this  feeling  from  dese- 
crating the  graves  of  other  tribes. 

With  respect  to  chastity  very  little  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  Dayaks,  since  there  is  almost  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  though,  if  pregnancy  ensue,  marriage  is 
regarded  as  necessary.  But  this  union  itself  is  of  a  most  lax 
and  uncertain  kind.  As  a  hundred  accidents  may  prevent  its 
taking  place,  so  the  causes  are  innumerable  which  will  suffice  to 
dissolve  it— domestic  bickerings;  the  cries  of  certain  animals, 
wafted  to  the  ear  from  an  unlucky  quarter;  but  above  all,  unpro- 
pitious  dreams,  which  in  case  of  dislike  or  weariness  may  obvi- 
ously be  invented  at  pleasure.  The  man  and  woman  come 
together  less  through  love  than  from  motives  of  interest ;  and, 
consequently,  when  it  is  discovered  by  experience  that  they  can- 
not promote  each  other's  worldly  welfare,  they  fly  easily  asunder, 
and  form  new  connexions.  Examples  frequently  occur  of  women 
deserting  their  husbands  when,  by  accidental  wounds,  they  are  un- 
able to  work,  and  returning  to  them  when  recovered.  The  husbands, 
on  the  other  hand,  coolly  dismiss  their  helpmates  when  too  lazy  or 
too  weak  to  work,  and  select  partners  better  qualified  to  undergo 
the  toils  of  life.  Few  middle-aged  men  are  consequently  to  be 
met  with  who  have  not  had  several  wives,  and  instances  have 
been  known  of  young  women  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  who  had 
already  lived  with  three  or  four  husbands.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  the  laws  of  marriage  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  obeyed  at 
all,  since  any  sudden  whim  or  caprice  will  suffice  to  dissolve  the 
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partnership  originally  entered  into  for  gain,  or  with  a  view  ssm 
rear  up  children  to  maintain  the  parents  in  their  old  age,  whic:^ 
is  regarded   as  an  indispensable  duty.     But  the  state  of  tb^i 
domestic  relations  amongst  the  Dayaks  checks  the  progress  ^>i 
population,  prevents  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  is  a  bar  to 
industry.     As  in  more  civilized  countries,  offences  against  chae^ 
tity  are  assessed  in  damages,  for  adultery  is  punishable  by  fine; 
though  a  vigorous  wife  caught  tripping  in  this  respect  is  often 
retained,  notwithstanding,  for  the  value  of  her  work :  so  that  she 
is  regarded  more  as  a  beast  of  burden  than  as  a  companion  of  tlie 
heart.     Nothing  demonstrates  more  forcibly  the  low  social  con- 
dition of  a  people  than  the  estimate  formed  among  them  of 
female  chastity;   where  this  is  highly  valued,  the  people  are 
always  found  to  possess  the  elements  of  greatness,  whereas  if 
female  virtue  be  slightly  esteemed,  society  is  wanting  in  the  only 
basis  upon  which  all  social  amelioration  can  be  founded. 

Among  all  rude  tribes  the  subject  most  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood is  religion,  partly  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be  commu^ 
nicative,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  perplexity  and  indistinct- 
ness of  their  own  notions.  Formerly  European  inquirers,  while 
investigating  the  theological  opinions  of  ignorant  populations, 
were  inclined  to  refuse  to  them  the  credit  of  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  one  Supreme  Being ;  but  nearly  all  recent  travellers, 
either  possessing  more  accurate  information  or  guided  by  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  have  recognized  in  every  section  of  mankind  clear 
traces  of  this  knowledge.  We  may  be  unable  to  explain  how 
a  tenet  so  philosophical,  first  perhaps  disclosed  in  the  temples  of 
India  or  of  Egypt,  diffused  itself  through  the  world,  passing  from 
nation  to  nation,  and  constituting  to  each  and  all  the  mainspring 
of  hope  and  the  grand  guarantee  of  civilization.  With  respect  to 
the  aborigines  of  Borneo,  especially  the  Land  Dayaks,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  their  religion  derived  its  origin  from 
Brahmanism.  Abstract  godhead  in  the  Hindu  system  appears  to 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  existence,  but  so  remote  from  human  cog- 
nisance, and  invested  by  so  much  obscurity,  that  the  attempt  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  it  was  early  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
Escaping  from  the  bewildering  darkness  of  this  abyss,  in  which 
the  mind  seems  to  perceive  supreme  intelligence  divested  of 
personality,  the  Hindu  philosophers  seem  to  have  imagined  the 
Deity  taking  form  and  developing  itself  in  three  persons,  dis- 
tinguished rather  by  their  functions  than  their  attributes — 
designated  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva — and  worshipped  as  the 
creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  regenerator  of  all  things.  The 
third  person  in  the  Hindu  trinity  is  always  contemplated  in  a 
twofold  aspect — first  as  the  destroyer,  second  as  the  reproducer 
of  living  creatures. 
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The  Brahm  of  the  Hindus  appears  to  be  the  Tapa  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Land  Dayaks,  Brahma — Tenabi,  Vishnu — Jang,  and 
Siva — Jirong,  the  Destroyer  and  Renovator.  Though  consider- 
ing Tapa  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  others  as  emanations  or 
agents,  yet  they  believe  in  other  supernatural  beings.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  a  people  so  rude  and  ignorant 
should  be  able  to  content  themselves  with  so  grand  and  simple 
a  religious  theory.  Surrounded  by  endless  natural  phenomena 
wholly  unintelligible  to  them,  they  imagined  minute  emanations 
of  the  gods  in  all  the  energies  of  nature  and  circumstances  of  life 
— in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  health  and  disease,  in  marriage, 
birth,  and  death,  in  the  march  of  the  seasons,  in  the  fluctuations 
of  the  weather,  in  good  and  bad  luck,  and  in  every  possible  inci- 
dent or  turn  of  fortune  in  life.  These  innumerable  powers  they 
regard  as  spirits,  commissioned  to  interfere  with  everything  that 
concerns  human  beings,  and  making  known  their  purposes  by 
a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  agencies,  such  as  the  flight  and 
voices  of  birds,  the  cries  of  four-footed  animals,  the  crawling  of 
serpents,  and  the  actions  of  men  themselves.  Wide  as  the 
human  race  is  spread,  and  as  far  back  as  it  has  existed,  the  idea 
of  propitiation  appears  to  have  dominated  all  its  religious  systems. 
Hence  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice  to  soothe  the  wrath  of 
superior  powers.  Among  the  Dayaks,  few  acts  of  life,  however 
trivial  or  unimportant,  are  performed  without  the  oblation  of 
some  offering,  sometimes  to  appease  the  angry  ghosts,  sometimes 
to  turn  the  designs  of  Heaven  into  a  friendly  channel,  sometimes 
to  obtain  advantages  for  the  sacrificers  through  means  and  from 
existences  scarcely  intelligible  or  conceivable.  The  victims  of 
this  superstition  are  generally  such  as  may  be  turned  to  account 
by  those  who  offer  them,  such  as  swine  and  fowls,  the  honour  of 
the  sacrifice  falling  to  the  good  spirits,  the  solid  bodies  to  their 
worshippers ;  but  the  offerings  to  the  evil  spirits  are  rejected,  and 
are  cast  forth  or  exposed  in  the  jungle.  In  the  far  recesses  of 
Hindu  superstition.  Kali  dimly  displays  her  black  and  awful 
figure,  presiding  over  the  most  fearful  sacrifices  to  which  bewil- 
dering terror  has  urged  mankind — namely,  those  in  which  the 
human  soul  is  violently  severed  from  the  body  to  conciliate 
offended  Heaven.  This  hideous  perversion  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment reappears  in  the  Dayak  system,  which  recognizes  the  efficacy 
of  human  sacrifices,  a  belief  which,  under  various  shapes  and  dis- 
guises, has  tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  check  the  growth 
of  population,  to  perpetuate  barbarism,  and  to  keep  alive  all  those 
odious  passions  by  which  savages  are  distinguished  from  civilized 
men.  It  often  happens  that  customs  survive  a  clear  conception 
of  the  idea  in  which  they  originated.  Thus,  head  hunting  in 
Borneo  seems  to  be  commonly  looked  upon  rather  as  a  civil  act 
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than  as  a  religious  sacrifice.  But  if  we  carefully  consider  the 
subject,  it  will  indubitably  appear  that  every  taker  of  a  head 
intends  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  either  as  the  propitiation  of 
a  deity  already  ofiended,  or  as  the  conciliating  of  a  deity  in  itself 
indiflferent,  but  who  may  thus  be  rendered  friendly  to  the  sacri- 
ficer.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  practice  of  head 
hunting  is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  The  Dayaks  firmly 
believe  that  the  heavens  would  withhold  their  refreshing  showers, 
and  the  earth  refuse  to  become  fhiitful,  if  some  divinity,  who  can 
be  no  other  than  Kali,  or  one  of  her  offspring,  is  not  soothed  by 
the  steam  of  human  blood.  It  is  the  act  of  slaughter  that  con- 
stitutes the  religious  portion  of  the  practice,  the  preservation  of 
the  head  being  little  more  than  a  memento  that  the  terrible 
sacrifice  has  been  performed.  The  farther  we  penetrate  into  the 
ideas  by  which  this  subject  is  invested,  the  more  evident  does  it 
become  that  to  Hinduism  the  Dayaks  are  indebted  for  this  de- 
structive scourga  A  head-house  is  a  temple  in  which  the  offer- 
ings are  preserved,  and  the  orgies  celebrated  under  the  ghastly 
trophies,  which,  smoked  and  grinning,  appear  to  look  down  with 
approval  upon  the  revellers,  may  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 
those  ancient  superstitions  which  connected  the  excesses  of  licen- 
tiousness with  the  shedding  of  human  blood. 

Like  many  ancient  forms  of  religion,  the  paganism  of  the 
Dayaks  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  blessings  of  this  life,  though 
it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
state,  which,  however  obscure  and  imperfect,  appears  to  be  uni- 
versally diffused  among  them.  When  the  spirit  is  separated 
from  the  body  it  goes,  they  say,  to  Sabayan,  and  according  to  its 
conduct  in  this  life,  is  stationed  in  one  of  the  seven  stories  into 
which  that  vast  structure  is  divided.  The  notion  of  seven 
heavens  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in  Western  Asia;  and  no 
phrase  is  more  common  in  Christian  countries  than  that  an 
extremely  happy  person  is  transported  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
Here,  then,  we  meet  the  Dayaks  on  common  ground.  Perhaps, 
too,  what  we  mean  by  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
may  be  discerned  in  the  architectural  theory  of  their  heaven, 
erected  probably  like  their  own  villages  on  posts,  in  which  the 
lower  storey  may  be  appropriated  to  the  wicked  as  the  space 
beneath  their  dwellings  is  abandoned  to  dogs,  swine,  and  other 
unclean  beasts.  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  missionary,  took,  in  some 
respects,  a  different  view  of  Dayak  theology,  which  he  describes 
in  the  following  manner : — "  There  are  four  chief  spirits :  '  Tapa^, 
who  created  men  and  women,  and  preserves  them  in  life ; 
'  Tenabi',  who  made  the  earth,  and,  except  the  human  race,  all 
things  therein,  and  still  causes  it  to  flourish  ;  '  Jang'  or  *  Jing', 
who  first  instructed  the  Dayaks  in  the  mysteries  of  their  religion. 
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and  who  superintends  its  performance ;  *  Jirong',  who  looks  after 
the  propagation  of  the  human  species,  and  also  causes  them  to 
die  of  sickness  or  accident.  'Jang '  is  frequently  associated  with 
*  Tapa',  and  *  Tapa  Jang '  often  stands  for  the  supreme  being.'' 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  ideas  of  a  people  in  so  low 
a  stage  of  civilization  vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  development  of  their  natural  intelligence, 
or  their  coming  into  contact  with  those  vast  forms  of  religion  which, 
under  the  names  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  absorb  the  belief 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia.  How  these  various 
fitreams  of  thought  were  poured  from  the  continent  into  Borneo 
nowhere  appears ;  but  in  the  following  interpretation  of  the  Dayak 
creed  we  discover  unmistakeable  indications  of  the  partial  sub- 
version of  Brahmanism  by  the  much  less  spiritual  system  of 
Buddha.  Mr.  Chalmers  received  from  an  intelligent  man  of  the 
tribe  Setang  an  account  of  the  creed  of  his  people,  as  modified  by 
the  more  recent  theory.  He  says  that  "  Tapa  "  and  "  Tenabi  *' 
are  but  different  names  for  the  same  great  being,  and  that  with 
him  is  associated  "  Jirong",  the  lord  of  birth  and .  death.  That 
when  "  Tapa ''  made  the  world  he  first  created  "  Jang'',  then  the 
spirits  "  Trin  "  and  "  Komang",  and  then  man.  That  man  and  the 
spirits  were  at  first  equal,  and  fought  on  fair  terms,  but  that  on  one 
woeful  occasion  the  spirits  got  the  better  of  man,  and  rubbed 
charcoal  in  his  eyes,  which  made  him  no  longer  able  to  see  his 
spirit  foes,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  gifted  persons,  as  the 
priests,  and  so  jdaced  him  at  their  mercy.  With  respect  to 
a  future  state,  the  common  Dayak  belief  is  that,  when  a  man  dies, 
he  becomes  a  spirit,  and  lives  in  the  jungle.  Among  those  sec* 
tions  of  the  population  who  bum  the  dead,  it  is  believed  that,  as 
the  smoke  of  the  funeral  pile  of  a  good  man  rises,  the  soul 
ascends  with  it  to  the  sky,  and  that  the  smoke  from  the  pile  of 
a  wicked  man  descends,  and  his  soul  with  it  is  borne  down  to 
the  earth,  and  through  it  to  the  regions  below.  Another  version 
is  that,  when  a  man  dies  a  natural  death,  his  soul,  on  leaving  the 
body,  becomes  a  spirit,  and  haunts  the  place  of  burial  or  burning. 
When  a  spirit  dies,  for  spirits,  too,  it  would  seem,  are  subject 
unto  death,  it  enters  the  hole  of  Hades,  and  coming  out  thence 
again  becomes  a  *'  Bejawi".  In  course  of  time  the  "  Bejawi  "  dies, 
and  lives  more  as  a  "  Begutin";  but  when  a  "Begutin"  dies,  the 
spiritual  essence  of  which  it  consists  enters  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  may  be  seen  there  damp  and  blood-like  in  appearance,  and  has 
a  personal  and  sentient  existence  no  longer. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  discover,  behind  the  veil  of  a  misty 
terminology,  a  more  consistent  doctrine  than  that  which  con- 
founda  "Neiban"  with  annihilation.  It  is  in  fact  impossible 
that  men  gifted  with  high  intelligence,  recognizing  the  existence 
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of  a  spiritual  essence,  should  ever  imagine  it  to  be  subject  to 
decay  and  dissolution.  "  Nieban",  in  that  case,  will  be  found  to 
signify  absorption  in  the  Divine  nature,  but  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  individuality.  Traces  of  this  subtle  theory  are,  as  I  have 
said,  observable  among  the  Dayaks,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  should  make  all  those  philosophical  distinctions 
with  which  the  dreaming  priests  of  Siam  amuse  their  learned 
leisure. 

The  Dayaks  believe  in  two  classes  of  spirits:  first,  such  as 
are  so  in  their  own  nature ;  second,  such  as,  having  inhabited  the 
bodies  of  men,  become  ghosts  after  death,  and  range  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  invisible  world.  A  striking  analogy  exists  be- 
tween the  spiritual  world  of  the  Dayaks  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  primitive  Germanic  tribes,  and  the  Muslims  of 
Western  Asia.  In  the  Hellenic  forests  we  discover  the  proto- 
types of  the  Umots  of  Borneo,  though  fashioned  by  the  plastic 
genius  of  the  nation  into  forms  of  much  greater  beauty  and 
interest.  In  the  old  German  woods,  also,  the  kindred  of  the 
Umots,  with  their  strange  pranks,  amused  our  idle  ancestors; 
while  the  Mohammedans  of  the  present  day  derive  similar  plea- 
sure from  dwelling  on  the  achievements  of  jins,  ghouls,  and 
efreets,  who  haunt  the  wastes  and  the  tops  of  mountains  by 
night,  where  some  snare  and  destroy  the  unwary  traveller,  while 
others  delight  his  imagination  with  superb  shows,  and  his  ears 
with  delicious  music.  The  Dayaks  locate  their  Sabayan  on  the 
tops  of  lofty  mountains,  whence  the  spirits  descend  from  time  to 
time  to  wail  and  wander  in  the  jungle,  to  preside  over  head-feasts, 
or  to  filch  the  rice  from  the  rats  of  the  farmers,  or  else  to  perch 
beneath  the  posts  of  their  houses,  where  they  are  sometimes 
heard  all  night  munching  the  dainty  morsels  which  have  been 
sufiered  to  drop  down  to  them  through  crevices  in  the  floor. 

Among  the  Sea  Dayaks  the  supreme  being  is  called  Batara, 
and  beneath  him  are  other  powers ;  but  there  is  less  confusion  of 
attributes.     They  have  a  distinct  idea  of  one  God. 

Connected  with  these  superstitions  is  the  system  of  "  pamali"', 
or  interdict,  which  classifies  permissible  and  unpermissible  actions, 
and  determines  the  length  of  the  period  which  they  who  have  per- 
formed actions  of  the  latter  class,  or  endured  certain  misfortunes, 
must  segregate  themselves  from  the  community.  The  practice  is 
somewhat  akin  in  nature  to  the  solitary  prayers,  fastings,  and 
watchings  of  the  monks,  anchorites,  and  other  devotees  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  set  apart  particular  days  on  which  to  solicit 
heaven,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  "  pamali  '*  or  interdicted 
during  that  period.  While  engaged  in  this  strange  intercourse 
with  the  spirit  world,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating  health  for 
themselves,  or  the  prolongation  of  existence  of  a  favourite  wife  or 
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c^hild,  the  Dayaks  are  not  to  be  approached  by  any  who  are  not 
xinited  to  them  by  ties  of  blooA     Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
"t^he  accidental  intrusion  of  strangers,  while  custom  imposes  on  the 
xntentional  breaker  of ''  pamali "  a  considerable  fine.     Sometimes 
-fche  interdict  is  confined  to  a  single  individual,  sometimes  a  whole 
£iinily  is  included  within  the  circle  of  its  operation ;  while  occa- 
eionally,  as  during  the  celebration  of  the  harvest  home,  it  extends 
-to  a  whole  tribe.     When  this  is  the  case,  no  person  is  permitted 
tio  leave  the  village,  whose  inhabitants  remain  in  their  houses  to 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep.     The  efiects  to  be  insured  by  this  system  of 
observances  have  been  already  in  part  enumerated ;  but  no  one 
lias  hitherto  penetrated  sufficiently  far  into  the  Dayak  theology  to 
discourse  upon  what  principles  the  practice  is  based,  why  it  is 
likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  or  from  what  doctrine 
of  firahmanism  or  Buddhism  the  idea  on  which  it  rests  originally 
emanated.     Clearly  society  among  the  Dayaks  is  not  now  rising 
for  the  first  time  out  of  crude  savagery  towards  civilization,  but 
l>etrays  tokens  of  being  rather  in  a  state  of  decadence,  in  which 
fragments,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a  system  of  civilization  long 
passed  away,  are  dimly  discernible.     It  may  be  that  their  ances- 
-tors,  when  emigrating  from, the  continent  to  the  islands,  bore 
Along  with  them  the  fundamental  principles  and  beliefs  which 
eharacterized  the  people  from  whom  they  sprang,  and  that  the 
:£arther  they  removed  from  the  original  cradle  of  their  race,  the 
^weaker  became  the  influence  of  the  primitive  religion  upon  their 
minds.     At  whatever  conclusions  we  may  arrive  on  this  point,  it 
is  certain  that  traces  of  Hinduism  are  still  discoverable  in  Borneo. 
An  image  of  the  Sacred  Bull,  found  in  the  swampy  forests  of  the 
interior,  is  still  preserved  in  Sarawak,  as  well  as  other  symbols 
of  Hindu  worship,  and  in  proportion  as  investigations  into  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  are  multiplied  will  the  conviction,  in  my  opinion, 
be  established,  that  the  theology  of  the  Vedas  once  prevailed 
extensively  in  Borneo. 
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TCX — Sketch  of  the  Tribes  of  Northern  Kurdistan.    By 
William  Spottiswoodb,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  etc. 

The  population  of  Eurdistan  consists  of  two  distinct  classes 
the  Kurds  proper,  who  are  divided  into  various  tribes  or  clans 
and  the  peasant  race,  called  Gurans.     The  clans,  although  far  le 
numerous  than  the  Gurans,  are  the  lords  of  the  country.     Th^s 
clans  monopolize  the  military  and  pastoral  Ufe,  while  the  Guran  _ 

cultivate  the  soil,  an  occupation  intolerable  to  the  spirit  of  a  tm 

nomade.     The  Gurans  have  been  supposed  to  represent  a  prs»- 
Kurdish  population,  who  have  been  subdued,  but  not  driven  oa%:^ 
by  their  invaders.     The  fact,  however,  of  their  speaking  Kurdisb^ 
would  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  this  supposition ;  but  oar 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  Kurdistan  generally,  and  still  mors 
that  of  its  various  dialects  and  modifications,  is  so  imperfect,  that 
it  would  be  premature  at  present  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it 

The  principal  tribes  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road 
between  Erzerum  and  Tabriz  are  the  Jelali,  the  Melanli,  the  Sha^ 
kaki,  and  the  Haideranli  Of  these  the  Jelali  are  perhaps  of  less 
purely  Kurdish  blood  than  the  rest,  and  have  intermixed  with 
Armenians,  Yezidi,  and  Turkoman.  They  seem  to  have  come 
originally  from  a  more  southern  region  than  that  which  they  at 
present  occupy,  perhaps  from  Central  Kurdistan.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  they  really  represent  a  tribe  at  all,  and  are 
not  rather  the  descendants  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  followers  of  a 
chief  who  appears  to  have  lived  some  two  centuries  since,  and 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name.  They  number  about  five 
thousand  tents,  and  are  subject  to  the  Persian  governor  of  Maku. 

Their  kishlak,  or  winter  quarters,  are  in  villages  about  the 
little  Ak  Qol  Lake,  between  the  plain  of  Kara  Aineh,  Diadin,  the 
3alyk  Gol  Lake,  round  Ararat  to  the  Aras.  Their  yailak,  or 
summer  quarters,  lie  up  the  stream  from  Maku  to  the  great  Per* 
sian  road,*  where  they  sometimes  commit  depredations  on  the 
caravans.  The  plundering  season  opens  in  May;  in  June  it 
reaches  its  height ;  and  it  is  brought  to  a  close  by  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  frontier  authorities.  The  Jelalis  are  a  wild  set 
of  fellows,  and  recognize  neither  sultan,  nor  tsar,  nor  shah.  Their 
morals  are  degraded,  especially  among  the  settled  part  of  the 
population ;  and  a  Jelali  townswoman  is  a  byeword  even  among 
the  Turks.  Their  numbers  are  said  to  have  decreased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1853-6,  partly  through  their  having 
migrated  from  the  frontiers  of  the  contending  parties,  and  partly 
from  the  hardships  entailed  upon  them  by  the  struggle. 

The  Melanli  occupy  a  district  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  Jelali,  between  Kara  Aineh  and  Khoi     They  are  of  purer 
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Hood  than  the  Jelali,  and  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Hai- 
<leranli ;  but  their  manners  and  morals  are  little  better  than 
-those  of  their  neighbours.  They  number  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  tents. 

The  Shakaki  are  found  between  Lakes  Urflmieh  and  Van. 
These  and  the  Haideranli  are  the  best  specimens  among  the 
northern  Kurds.  During  the  last  ten  years  many  of  them  have 
^opted  settled  abodes,  and  become  more  humanized  in  their 
liabita  They  come  in  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  weekly  markets 
•held  in  the  larger  villages  or  towns ;  and  many  of  them  travel 
peaceably  on  trading  expeditions  with  the  Nestorian  and  Arme- 
nian caravans.  This  change  is  partly  owing  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted on  them,  through  the  Nestorians,  by  the  American  mission- 
aries established  at  Uriimieh. 

The  Haideranli,  now  only  a  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  and 
important  tribe,  occupy  the  valley  of  Murad  Tchai,  or  Eastern 
Euphrates,  and  thence  stretch  southwards  and  westwards  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Van.  They  divide  themselves  into  two 
main  brandies,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  former  of  which 
numbers  four  thousand,  the  latter  one  thousand  tents.  One  family 
of  the  eastern  branch,  the  Adamanli,  has  so  far  dropped  its 
original  occupation  of  highwaymen,  as  to  let  out  beasts  of  burden 
for  caravans. 

Imperfect  as  our  knowledge  of  Southern  and  Central  Kurdistan 
stUl  is,  it  would  appear  that  among  the  fastnesses  of  those  regions 
some  less  debased  specimens  of  the  Kurdish  race  may  yet  be 
found.  But  the  northern  tribes  are  on  the  decline;  the  Jelali 
and  the  Melanli,  through  a  kind  of  natural  process  of  disintegra- 
tion and  decay,  the  Shakaki  and  the  Haideranli  by  the  intrigues 
and  oppression  of  their  Turkish  rulers.  Of  their  old  traditionary 
recollections,  and  their  own  better  days,  a  few  remnants  still 
linger  among  the  people ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  in- 
terest that  the  traveller  finds  these  wild  mountaineers  making  a 
long  pilgrimage  to  a  distant  southern  valley,  or  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Van,  in  order  to  lay  the  bones  of  their  chief  by  those  of  his 
predecessors,  who  have  lain  there  for  many  generations  past. 

A  few  traditions  and  songs  have  been  picked  up  by  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  visited  the  country,  but  hardly  possess  sufficient 
distinctive  character  to  oSer  in  so  slight  a  sketch  as  the  present. 
A  few  bas-reliefs  and  arabesques,  and  some  inscriptions  in  Arabic 
characters,  are  to  be  found  on  the  tombs ;  but  it  would  require 
the  patient  labour  of  a  German  to  extract  from  them  an  intel- 
ligible residuum. 

The  Kurdish  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Iranian  group, 
although  at  present  much  intermixed  with  Turkish  and  Arabic 
words.    The  dialect  -spoken  throughout  Northern  Kurdistan  is 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Revendi  It  passes  current  in  the 
provinces  of  Erzerum,  Mush,  Biltis,  Bayazid,  Kars,  Erwan,  and 
about  Khoi,  Urtlmieh,  and  Maku.  The  other  dialects,  of  which 
we  have  authentic  information,  are  the  Hek&ri,  spoken  in  the 
provinces  of  Hek&ri,  Buhtan,  Diarbekir,  and  Amadia,  and  by  the 
tribe  Herki ;  the  Sori,  spoken  by  the  tribes  Bilbas,  Bebe,  Mukri, 
Zerze,  Khosuan,  in  the  country  about  Suleimania,  Eirkuk,  and  as 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad ;  and  the  Ehoromeki  or  Eur- 
manji,  the  dialect  of  the  Duzik  of  Dersem.  But  this  enumeration 
is  probably  incomplete ;  and  its  geographical  limitations  are  cer- 
tainly not  accurately  maintained.  For  instance,  some  literary  frag- 
ments in  the  Kurmanji  dialect  were  procured  by  Lerch  from  a 
Kurd  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekir. 

Of  the  literature  of  Kurdistan  so  little  is  known,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  give  a  short  summary  of  a  work  by  one  Ahmed  Ehani  of 
Bayazid,  who  wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the 
custom  of  Kurds  to  read  a  portion  of  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
daily  lesson  from  the  Koran,  and  it  ranks  highest  among  all 
similar  native  works. 

The  substance  of  it  runs  as  follows  :  In  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Hejireh  the  tribe  Khaled,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Kermanji  clan,  settled  in  Jezireh  under  the  command  of  Zein-ed-^ 
din.  This  chief  had  two  sisters,  Siti  and  Zin.  About  the  same 
time  there  lived  in  Jezireh  a  Pehlevan  named  Iskender,  who  had 
three  sons  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  strength.  They  were 
all  in  the  service  of  Zein-ed-din,  and  the  eldest  was  in  especial 
favour  with  the  chief  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was 
an  ancient  custom  to  make  a  public  procession  every  new  year 
outside  the  city.  All  the  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor,  great  and 
small,  men  and  women,  took  part  in  the  festival  Although  at 
that  time  it  was  the  custom  for  women  to  wear  the  veil,  yet  on 
the  day  of  the  procession  they  laid  it  aside,  and  held  free  inter- 
course with  the  men.  There  was  of  course  plenty  of  flirting,  and 
parents  looked  with  particular  favour  on  matches  and  engage- 
ments made  on  this  festive  day.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  Zein- 
ed-din  opened  the  procession.  The  young  Tajjin,  with  his  friend 
Mem,  joined  in  the  crowd  disguised  in  female  attire ;  while  the 
chief's  daughters  appeared  as  men,  and  were  foremost  in  the 
games  at  ball  The  two  girls  happened  to  be  near  where  Mem 
and  Tajjin  were  standing  :  and  love  at  first  sight  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  lovers  did  not  know  one  another ;  but,  at  such  a 
conjuncture,  female  ingenuity  is  seldom  at  a  loss,  and  in  a  minute 
Siti  had  exchanged  rings  with  Tajjin,  and  Zin  with  Mem.  On 
their  return  home,  the  young  ladies  take  their  old  nurse  into  con- 
sultation. She  has  much  experience  in  these  matters,  and  shows 
the  rings  to  a  magician,  who  at  once  declares  them  to  belong  to 
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3fem  and  Tajjin.  By  his  advice,  moreover,  she  visits  Tajjin  and 
1m  friend  in  the  disguise  of  a  physician,  and  discloses  the  ladies' 
Tiames. 

Tajjin,  being  of  noble  birth,  was  soon  united  in  marriage  with 
his  beloved  Siti ;  but  Mem,  the  son  of  a  scribe,  was  far  from 
seeing  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  He  concealed  his  passion  as 
fiff  as  possible  ;  but  the  quick-eyed,  mischief-making  Bekir,  Zein- 
ed-din's  porter,  discovered  it,  and  slanderous  stories  about  the 
lovers  soon  reached  the  ears  of  his  master. 

The  chief  went  out  hunting  one  day.  During  his  absence  the 
lovers  met  accidentally  in  the  garden ;  and,  strolling  thence  into 
the  reception  hall,  they  were  surprised  by  the  hunting  party  on 
their  return.  Mem  hid  his  lover  under  his  mantle,  and  sat  down 
between  two  cushions.  The  chief  saluted  him  as  he  entered ;  but 
Mem  sat  still,  pleading  a  fever  as  his  excuse  for  not  rising.  His 
position,  however,  soon  became  still  more  critical ;  for  the  chief 
declared  his  intention  of  spending  the  night  in  the  room.  Tajjin, 
who  had  been  of  the  hunting  party,  thought  that  something 
serious  was  the  matter  with  his  frien^  and  went  up  to  speak  to 
him.  Two  locks  of  Zin's  hair,  drawn  out  from  under  his  robe, 
were  enough  to  explain  the  dilemma  in  which  Mem  was  placed. 
Tajjin  immediately  slipped  out  of  the  room,  hastened  home,  and, 
having  brought  his  wife  and  children  out,  he  set  fire  to  his  house. 
The  news  of  the  fire  spread  in  a  moment ;  Zeid-ed-din  and  his 
followers  were  among  the  first  to  bring  assistance ;  and,  in  the 
confusion,  Mem  and  Zin  managed  to  separate  without  being  seen. 

But  Tajjin's  stratagem  was  no  secret  to  Bekir.  He  disclosed 
it  to  the  chief,  who,  however,  required  further  proof  of  the  love 
between  his  sister  and  Mem.  Bekir,  never  at  a  loss,  suggested  a 
method  by  which  Mem  should  himself  betray  the  secret.  The 
latter  was  accordingly  invited  one  day  to  play  at  chess  with  Zein- 
ed-din ;  the  stake  being  that  the  loser  should  answer  the  first 
question  that  the  winner  might  ask  him.  Mem  lost  three  games. 
"  According  to  our  agreement,  then,"  said  the  chief,  '*  tell  me  who  is 
the  beloved  of  thy  heart,  that  I  may  give  her  to  thee  in  marriage  V 
At  this  moment  Tajjin  and  his  two  brothers,  all  fully  armed,  entered 
the  room.  Mem  hesitated  about  his  answer.  Bekir,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  noticed  the  hesitation,  and  shouted  out,  "  I  know,  0 
chief,  with  whom  he  is  in  love ;  it  is  a  thick-lipped  negress.'^ 
Mem,  furious  at  the  indignity,  began  describing  the  lady  in  the 
most  glowing  manner,  and  soon  worked  himself  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  excitement,  that  he  incautiously  mentioned  her  name. 
The  chief  immediately  commanded  that  he  should  be  put  in 
chains ;  but  Tajjiii  and  his  brothers  cried  out,  *'  As  long  as  we 
live,  no  one  shall  touch  him."  Zein-ed-din,  however,  started  up, 
tied  his  handkerchief  round  Mem's  head,  and  sent  him  off  to 
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prison.  This  proceeding  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  three  brothers ; 
and  they  withdrew  quietly,  without  interfering  further  in  the 
matter. 

Mem  languished  in  prison  till  he  was  at  death's  door.  When 
Bekir  learnt  his  miserable  state,  he  began  to  fear  that  Tajjin 
might  take  vengeance  on  him  for  the  death  of  his  friend ;  so  he 
went  to  the  chief,  and  said,  '*  I  have  visited  Mem  in  prison,  and 
found  him  at  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  he  cannot  last  much  longer. 
His  death  might  give  rise  to  some  disturbances  on  the  part  of 
Tajjin  and  his  followers,  in  which  case  your  Highness  might  per^ 
haps  not  come  very  well  out  of  the  affair.  Besides  which,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a  rising  throughout  the  whole 
land  of  Buht&tL"  The  chief  was  much  alarmed,  and  asked  Bekir 
to  advise  him  what  should  be  done.  He  counselled  that  Tajjin 
and  his  brothers  should  be  conciliated  by  presents  of  robes  and 
fair  promises,  by  bringing  Mem  out  of  prison,  and  giving  him  in 
marriage  to  Zin.  Zein-ed-din  accordingly  sent  his  sister  to  fetch 
Mem  out  of  prison ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  so  sudden  and 
excessive  was  his  joy,  that  he  died  in  her  embrace.  The  whole 
population  of  Jezira  participated  in  grief  for  his  death ;  and 
Bekir,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  did  not  escape  the  punishment 
which  he  deserved,  for  it  happened  that,  at  the  funeral,  Tajjin  fell 
upon  him  and  killed  him  with  his  dagger.  After  the  faneral,  at 
which  not  only  the  chief  and  his  sister,  but  all  the  principal 
people  and  all  the  population  of  Jezira  were  present,  Zin  told  her 
brother  that  she  should  not  survive  the  death  of  her  lover.  "And 
now,''  she  added,  "  that  I  am  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  bear  wit- 
ness that  our  love  was  pure  and  blameless  :  you  have  done  Mem 
a  great  wrong.  But  grant  me,  as  my  last  request,  three  things. 
First,  institute  a  festival  on  the  day  of  my  death,  as  you  have 
done  on  the  day  of  my  sister's  marriage,  and  let  all  the  people 
take  part  in  it.  Secondly,  that  all  the  people  of  our  city  follow 
my  funeral  Thirdly,  that  my  body  may  be  laid  near  to  Mem's ; 
and,  at  the  noment  when  I  am  let  down,  say  these  words  aloud : 
*  With  full  consent  I  give  Zin  to  Mem'."  The  next  day  Zin  died, 
and  the  testimony  for  which  she  asked  was  granted. 

This  legend,  says  the  Kurdish  writer,  is  current  through  all 
Kurdistan ;  and  on  the  graves  of  the  lovers  two  rose  trees  sprang 
up,  which  entwine  their  branches  in  token  of  love.  At  the  time 
of  the  writer,  the  graves  were  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
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XXL — A  Short  Vocahulary  of  Aboriginal  Words,  collected  at 
Nichol  Bay.    By  Mr.  P.  Walcott. 

Downing  Street,  May  6th,  1862. 
Sm, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  transmit  to 
^ou,  for  the  information  of  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Ethnological  Society,  the  accompanying  short  vocabulary,  col- 
lected at  Nichol' Bay  by  Mr.  P.  Walcott,  one  of  the  recent  ex- 
lloring  party  in  the  north-west  of  Australia. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  FOETBSCUB. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Ethnological  Society,  etc. 

ENGLISH.  ABORIGINAL. 

Wat&r  .        .        -        .  Baba. 

Sand    -----  Namoo. 

Fire  wood     -        -        -        -  Tamara. 

Granite  rock  -        -        -  Karagnoo. 

Orass    -----  Warabo. 

Iron     -----  Tanga  tanga. 

Axe      -        -        -        -        -  Karama. 

Knife   -----  Chumbirie. 

Sugar  -----  Kungkuara. 

Horse  -----  Gnoormiee. 

Emu     -----  Yaliberie. 

Kangaroo      -        -        -        -  P^ekoora. 

Kangaroo  (rock)    -        -        -  Noordu. 

Native  dog    -        -        -        -  Wanja. 

Snake  -----  Walea. 

Boat     -        -  -        -  Kajuree. 

Biscuit  -        .        -        -  Mardomurrie. 

Tobacco         -        -        -        -  Guamarea 

Sea  slug  (teepany)  -        -  Toorna. 

Sponge  -        -        -        -  Banga. 

Cockle  (unio)  -        -        -  Yoondoo. 

Oourd  {small  indigenous)       -  Guabooraan. 

Cowrie  (cyprcea)    -        -        -  Wulnugooroo. 

Oyster  (rock)  -        -        -  Jibboor. 

Oyster  (pearl)       -        -        -  Weerdu. 

Seaweed        -        -        -        -  Binda. 

Scoop  shell  (melo  diadema)     -  B^ra. 

Barbed  spear        -        -        -  Bilara  (same  at  Shark's  Bay). 

Common  spear      -        -        -  Wera-wera  (Shark's  B.  wera). 
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ENGLISH.  ABORIGINAL. 

Stm      -----  Yanda. 

Clouds  -----  Yoonggnoo. 

Rain    -----  Bandaroo. 

Smoke  -----  Choochoo  or  chuchu. 

Red  ochre  (wilgee)  -        -  Harder. 

Eastern  or  circumcised  tribes  Kakardi(a2;a(2y,  Champion  Bay) 

Hair  of  head         -        -        -  Kung  gnura. 

Ifose     -----  Moola  or  mola^ 

Tongue  -        -        -        -  Talea 

Ears     -----  Kulka. 

Foot     -----  Jiniia(nearlythe  same  as  Perth). 

Toe  nail        -        -        -        -  Mindee. 

Knee     -----  Manboor. 

Big  toe  -        -        -        -  Guangnaree. 

EWow  -----  Yarua  wangoola. 

Knuckles       -        -        -        -  Mungu  or  munjee 

Rihs     -----  Bo6ng-gua. 

Lip      -----  Walu. 

Forehead      -        -        -        -  Wara. 

Eyelash         -        -        -        -  Gnu&u. 

2%igrA    -----  "Woolagallu. 

Shin     -----  Kojaru. 

Ornamental  sears  on  arms     -  Waarbungabo. 

Sneeze  -----  Kanjumeo. 

Fornix  -----  Kalkalubata. 

Black  wattle  (acacia)      -        -  Eringgua. 

Convolvulus  -        -        -        -  Yaabin. 

Scarlet  trefoil        -        -        -  Beeban. 

Acacia  {common)  -        -        -  Baragoon. 

f^ati  (scarlet  runner)     -        -  Eoordulu. 

Adansonia  (breadfruit)         -  Tangoola. 

Twine  (made  from  triodia)    -  Bingooro. 

Fishing  net  -        -        -        -  Takaroo. 

PorA;     -----  Jingu  or  jinjee. 

Fly       -----  Borou  or  boroo. 

Moon    -----  Kolu. 

CoTTie  here     -        -        -        -  Gokie. 

Sit  down       -        -        -        -  Bamn  boongoo. 

Sleep    -----  Guaree  (same  as  Shark's  Bay). 

(?o        -        -        7        -        -  Wakkie. 

J'efcA  or  bring       -        -        -  Takora. 

Hungry         -        -        -         -  Kam5ongoo. 

One       -----  Koonjooree. 

Two      -----  Gutarra  or  kutarra. 

Three   -----  Boorgoodo. 
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Names  of  four  natives  of 
Nichol  Bay. 


ABORIGINAL. 

Jiinainanara. 
Jinjeere. 
Makabee. 
Gneewingnanu 


June  17th,  1862. 
John  Cbawpurd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  donors  : — 

Antiquarian,  Ethnological,  and  other  Researches  in  New  Granada,  Peru, 
etc.,  by  W.  BoUaert,  F.R.G.S.  (from  the  Author) ;  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the 
Far  East,  by  Spencer  St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  2  vols,  (from  the  Author) ;  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society  (by  the  Society) ;  the  Athenseum,  Photographic 
Journal,  London  Review,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  African 
Times  (from  the  Editors). 

New  Member: — His  Excellency  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  HJkl.  Minister 
to  Japan. 


XXTL — On  Colour  as  a  Test  of  the  Races  of  Man,    By  John 
Craweued,  F.RS. 

The  extremes  of  colour  in  the  human  skin,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
black  of  the  negro  and  Hindu,  and  in  the  white  of  the  Scandi- 
navian ;  but  between  these  many  shades  exist,  which  we  loosely 
characterise  by  such  epithets  as  brown,  yellow,  tawny,  coppery, 
and  red,  &c.,  but  which,  in  fact,  language  is  incapable  clearly  to 
define.  The  hair  of  the  head,  the  beard,  the  hair  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  body,  and  the  tint  of  the  eye,  follow  more  or  less 
the  colour  of  the  skm.  With  the  European  races,  and  with  them 
only,  the  hair  and  eye,  as  it  were,  sport  in  colour — ^the  first  being 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  flaxen,  sometimes  golden,  sometimes 
red,  and  often  brown  or  black ;  while  the  eye  varies  from  grey 
to  hazel,  to  blue  and  to  black.  With  all  the  other  races  the  hair 
is  always  black,  and  the  eye  corresponds  with  it ;  any  other  colour 
of  either  would  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal 

Colour  in  the  different  races  would  seem  to  be  a  character 
imprinted  upon  them  from  the  beginning.  As  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  neither  time,  climate,  nor  locality  has  produced  any  change. 
Egyptian  paintings,  4,000  years  old,  represent  the  complexions 
of  ancient  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  much  the  same  as  those 
of  modem  Copts  and  modem  Nubians.  Scripture  itself  repre- 
sents the  colour  of  the  last  of  these  as  unchangeable.  A  colony 
of  Persians,  well  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Parsees,  settled 
in  India  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  pertinaciously  abstaining 
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from  intermixture  with  the  black  people  among  whom  they  settled, 
they  are  now  of  the  same  complexion  with  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  from  which  they  migrated  The  millions  of 
African  Negroes  that  have  during  three  centuries  been  transported 
to  the  New  "World  and  its  Islands,  are  the  same  in  colour  as  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  parent  country  of  their  forefathers. 
The  Creole  Spaniards,  who  have  for,  at  least,  as  long  a  time  been 
settled  in  tropical  America,  are  as  fair  as  the  people  of  Arragon 
and  Andalusia,  with  the  same  variety  of  colour  in  the  hair  and 
eye  as  their  progenitors.  The  pure  Dutch  Creole  colonists  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  dwelling  two  centuries  among  black 
CJaffres  and  yellow  Hottentots,  do  not  differ  in  colour  from  the 
people  of  Holland. 

Climate  may  easily  be  shown  to  have  no  influence  whatever  in 
the  determining  colour  in  different  races  of  man.  The  fairest  people 
of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  but  in  the  corre- 
sponding latitudes  of  Asia,  we  find  yellow  Mongolians,  and  in  Ame- 
rica Bed  Indians.  The  Fins  and  Laps,  although  further  north,  are 
darker  than  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  while  within  the  Arctic  circle 
we  find  the  Esquimaux,  of  the  same  yellow  complexion  with  the 
Malays  under  the  Equator.  The  fidr  inhabitants  of  Spain 
and  Italy  are,  in  the  same  latitudes,  represented  by  swarthy 
Syrians,  Persians,  Turcomans,  and  yellow  Mongols,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese.  In  parallel  Southern  latitudes,  we  have  sooty  black 
Australians,  tawny  New  Zealanders,  and  Red  Americans. 

The  Chinese,  who  dwell  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  Equator, 
are  of  the  same  complexion  as  those  who  live  forty  degrees  away 
from  it.  The  Hindus  who  dwell  about  Cape  Comorin,  are  not 
darker  than  the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab,  although  by  five-and- 
twenty  degrees  nearer  to  the  Equator.  The  native  American  is 
of  the  same  complexion  at  Cape  Horn,  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  on  the  Plateau  of  the  Andes.  The  Malayan  race  is  not 
deeper  in  complexion  under  the  Equator  in  Sumatra,  than  in 
the  Island  of  Lu9on,  near  twenty  degrees  distant  from  it. 

But  dwelling  in  the  very  same  land,  and  living  as  it  were  side 
by  side,  we  find  races  of  very  different  complexions.  The  yellow 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa,  are  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  black  Cafl&res  and  Negroes.  The  black 
Andaman  Islanders  have  in  the  nearest  group  to  them  to  the 
south,  the  Nicobars,  yellow  Malay  races,  and  close  to  them,  to  the 
east,  brown  Peguans.  In  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  in  several 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  we  find  yellow  Malays  in 
the  hot  plains,  and  dark  Negroes  in  the  cooler  mountains.  We 
have  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
One  group  is  peopled  by  £trk  Negroes,  and  a  neighbouring 
one  by  nut-brown  Polynesians. 
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I  may  here  observe,  that  no  native  white  race  has  ever,  as 
fiur  as  our  knowledge  extends,  existed  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe, 
and  that  no  native  Negro  race  has  ever  been  found  except  in 
Africa,  or  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Archipelagos.  The  himian 
complexion,  then,  is  not  determined  by  climate,  any  more  than 
colour  in  plants  or  the  lower  animals.  Nature  determined  the 
first  distribution  of  the  races  of  man,  by  laws  which  are  to  us 
inscrutable.  Notwithstanding,  in  regions  in  which  it  planted 
the  Red  American,  the  Hottentot  and  the  Caflfre,  the  black 
Australian,  and  the  tawny  New  Zealander,  there  now  lives  and 
thrives  the  White  Man  of  Europe,  which,  however,  is  no  more  than 
what  has  taken  place  with  the  lower  animals  in  the  domestic  state. 

The  notion  that  a  fair  complexion  is  the  offspring  of  a*  cold,  and 
a  dark  one  of  a  warm  climate,  is  entirely  European.  Such  a  fancy 
could  not  possibly  have  originated  with  any  other  race  of  man. 
The  superiority  which  the  White  man  has  always  shown,  perhaps 
justifies  us  in  considering  a  fair  complexion  the  most  favourable. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  admitted  by  the  darker  races. 
The  Hindus  prefer  black  to  white ;  the  Chinese  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  yellow.  With  the  Malays  the  approved  colour  is  that  of 
gold ;  with  the  Red  Indian  it  is  that  of  copper ;  and  with  the 
South  Sea  Islander  that  of  cinnamon. 

The  differences  of  colour  in  the  different  races  of  mankind  are 
various,  and  seem,  as  already  indicated,  to  have  been  impressed 
upon  them  from  their  creation,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
iave  been  on  the  lower  animals  in  the  wild  state.  It  has  been 
argued,  however,  that  a  long  course  of  ages  would  suffice  to  bring 
about  all  the  varieties  of  colour,  as  weU  as  of  form,  which  now 
prevail ;  but  surely  this  is  nothing  better  than  taking  refuge  in 
the  dark,  and  groping  in  it  for  results  for  which  experience 
affords  no  warrant.  The  fact  chiefly  relied  oUj  as  proof  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  is  that  of  the  Albino,  and  on  this 
subject  I  shall  dwell  at  some  length.  The  Albino  is  not  a  natural 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  such  as  characterizes  the  nor- 
mal varieties  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  an  absence  or 
deficiency  of  colour,  extending  to  the  hair  and  to  the  eyes,  always, 
and  necessarily,  accompanied  by  imperfect  vision  in  the  latter. 
The  skin  itself  too,  is  frequently  rough,  with  a  leprous  look. 
The  Albino  is,  in  fact,  a  being  bom  with  an  imperfectly  formed 
skin,  and  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  examples  which  have 
occurred  of  the  skin  covered  with  scales,  or  with  a  monstrous 
superfluity  of  hair.  All  such  imperfections  in  the  skin  have  a 
tendency  to  be  inherited,  just  as  have  hare-lip  and  supernu- 
merary fingers  and  toes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  with  whom  infanticide  is 
frequent,  and  who  probably  destroy  them  at  their  birth^  Albinos 
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occasionally  spring  up  in  every  variety  of  man.  I  have  myself 
seen  examples  in  the  Hindu,  the  Malay,  the  Burmese,  and  even 
in  the  Papuan ;  and  I  shall  take  this  opportimity  of  referring 
to  a  similar  and  very  remarkable  abnormal  variety  in  the  skin» 
which  came  under  my  own  notice.  In  1826,  when  on  a  mission  to 
the  Burmese  Court,  I  saw  a  man  covered  all  over  with  hair,  of  a 
fine  silky  texture,  of  whom  I  afterwards  gave  an  account,  in  a 
published  narrative  of  my  Mission.  One  out  of  two  children 
whom  he  had,  was  covered  to  some  extent  with  hair  like  that  of 
the  fjEkther.  At  an  interval  of  nine-and-twenty  years,  my  fidends 
Colonel  Phayre  and  Colonel  Yule  followed  me  in  a  similar 
Mission,  of  which  the  latter  has  published  a  full  account  In« 
quiry  was  made  respecting  the  hair-covered  man,  and  the  child, 
who  like  himself,  was  hair-covered,  whom  I  had  seen.  The  father, 
it  was  found,  had  been  murdered  by  robbers,  but  the  child  was 
produced,  and  was  the  mother  of  two  children.  The  mother  was 
covered  all  over  with  hair  exactly  like  her  father,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  children  took  after  her  mother,  such  as  I  had  described 
her  as  an  infant.  "In  fact,'*  says  Colonel  Yule,  "the  appearance 
of  the  child  agreed  almost  exactly  with  what  Mr.  Crawfiu*d  says 
of  the  mother  herself  as  an  infetnt*'  Grandfather,  mother,  and 
grandchild,  it  maybe  added,  were  wholly  destitute  of  molar  teeth, 
in  room  of  which  was  a  hard  fleshy  gum. 

The  offspring  of  an  Albino  with  a  perfect  individual  of  the 
same  race,  would  not  be  a  half-caste,  but  either  an  Albino  or  an 
ordinary  individual  The  child  of  an  Albino  Negro,  with  a  com- 
mon Negro,  for  example,  is  always  either  a  Negro  or  an  Albino, 
while  the  child  of  an  Albino  Negress  by  an  European,  would 
assuredly  be  either  an  ordinary  Mulatto  or  an  Albino  Mulatto. 

There  is  no  recorded  example  of  the  union  to  the  production 
of  offspring  of  two  Albinos,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  such  were 
to  take  place,  the  offspring  would  not  be  a  true  hybrid,  but  a 
creature  with  or  without  the  colouring  matter.  The  union  of 
two  Albinos  is,  of  course,  avoided  by  Albinos  sensible  of  their 
own  imperfection,  and  consequently  desirous  that  their  offspring 
should  return  to  the  normal  and  approved  type  of  the  stamp  to 
which  they  belong. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  unlikelihood  of  such  a  connec- 
tion, it  has  been  employed  as  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  man, 
and  thought  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  colour 
which  at  present  exist,  and  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  show  have  not  in  all  time  existed.  I  am  much  surprised 
to  find  so  whimsical  and  baseless  an  hypothesis,  recently 
adopted  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  an  anatomist 
as  well  as  a  philosopher.  In  the  last  series  of  his  beautiful 
Psychological  Inquiries,  Sir  Benjamin  makes  one  of  the  interlo- 
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cators  of  his  dialogae  speak  as  follows  : — "  At  other  times,  the 
transformation "  (of  colour)  '*  may  be  sadden,  arising  from  cir- 
cumstances which  we  cannot  explain,  and  which  we,  therefore, 
call  accidental  For  example,  there  may  be  an  Albino  boy  in  a 
family,  in  which  there  had  been  no  Albino  before.  Let  this  boy 
grow  up  to  man's  estate  and  marry,  and  it  is  probable  that  one 
or  more  of  his  children  may  be  Albinos  like  himself  But  let 
him  marry  an  Albino  woman,  and  all  the  issue  of  such  a  marriage 
may  be  Albinos  like  the  parents.  Suppose  two  such  families  to 
be  placed  on  an  island  by  themselves,  and  then  to  intermarry, 
and  there  would  probably  then  be  a  distinct  race  of  Albinos  as 
there  now  is  of  Negroes." 

Who  was  to  perform  the  curious  experiment  of  placing  Albino 
families  in  a  desert  island  ?  The  transformation  of  complexions, 
if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  must  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when 
all  mankind  were  still  savages,  since  we  have  no  record  of  it ; 
and  records,  as  is  well  known,  are  only  kept  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  society.  In  a  savage  state  of  society,  the  Albino,  an 
imperfect  being,  not  able  eflTectually  to  help  himself  or  to  help 
others,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  destroyed,  as  are  other  imperfect 
births,  than  to  be  multiplied,  by  the  performance  of  an  experiment 
which,  even  the  curiosity  of  civilised  man  has  never  attempted.  If 
the  experiment  were  ever  made,  the  probability  is  that  a  genuine 
Negro  would  now  and  then  spring  up,  and  hence,  that  instead  of 
a  white  population,  we  should  have  a  pie-bald  one, — ^the  Whites 
being  only  colourless  Negroes  and  the  Blacks  coloured  ones.  As 
already  stated,  the  intermarriage  of  Albinos  or  of  any  other 
congenital  malformations,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  avoided  than 
encouraged.  When  I  was  in  the  country  of  the  Burmese,  an 
Albino  was  pointed  out  to  ma  I  had  long  taken  him  for  an 
ugly  Dane  or  Norwegian,  for  he  was  dressed  as  an  European. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  a  Burmese  in  all  but  the 
absence  of  colour.  As  an  unnatural  birth  he  had  been  discarded 
by  his  parents,  who  handed  him  over  to  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
brought  him  up  as  a  Christian — clad  him  in  an  European  costume, 
and  apprenticed  him  to  an  English  ship-carpenter.  Colonel  Yule, 
speaking  of  the  hair-covered  Burmese  woman  before  mentioned, 
says,  "  "file  King  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  marry  her, 
but  it  was  long  before  any  one  was  found  bold  enough,  or  avaricious 
enough  to  venture.''  When  I  saw  this  person  as  a  child,  she  was 
about  two  years  old,  and  when  Colonel  Yule  saw  her,  her  eldest  child 
was  of  the  age  of  four  years  only,  so  that  the  probability  is,  that 
she  did  not  obtain  a  husband  until  six-and- twenty,  a  very  late 
age  in  a  country  in  which  marriage  usually  takes  place  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  I  conclude,  then,  that  a  race  of  Albinos  is  no  more 
likely  to  spring  up  than  a  race  of  men  with  hare-lips,  or  a  race 
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covered  with  hair,  or  with  scales,  like  the  celebrated  Porcupine 
family,  the  first  individual  of  which  sprang  up  in  England  and 
was  described  in  the  year  1731,  and  which  having  migrated  to 
Germany,  has  there  continued  to  produce  occasioned  examples  up 
to  our  own  time. 

The  variety  of  colours  in  the  lower  animals  in  the  domestic 
state,  and  the  existence  of  Albinos,  or  at  least  of  white  animals 
in  the  wild  one,  have  been  quoted  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  varieties  in  colour  may  have  sprung  up  among  mankind 
from  the  one  colour  of  a  primordial  femily.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me,  however,  that  the  supposed  analogy  is  of  the  smallest 
value.  The  variety  in  colour  which  prevails  in  the  different 
species  of  domestic  animals,  differs  greatly  in  degree.  In  the  ox, 
the  horse,  the  hog,  it  is  very  great.  In  the  ass  it  is  very  small, 
in  the  sheep  and  the  Asiatic  buffalo,  it  is  only  from  black  to 
white.  Besides  this,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  have  sprung  from  more  than  one  closely 
allied  species  of  wild  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  the  ox,  and 
the  llamas. 

Then  again,  all  the  white  domesticated  animals,  or  even  the 
wild  ones,  which  have  been  called  Albinos,  are  assuredly  not  so 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  to  the  human  subject. 
Ill  a  few  cases  it  is  so,  as  perhaps  in  the  white  mouse  and  the 
white  deer :  of  the  last,  I  saw  an  example  in  Bengal,  in  which 
the  sight  was  even  more  imperfect  than  in  the  human  Albino. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  white  ox,  the  white  horse, 
the  white  dog,  the  white  common  fowl,  or  the  white  duck,  which 
are  as  perfect  as  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  animals. 
No  one  will  think  of  asserting  that  the  white  sheep  is  a  less 
perfect  animal  than  the  black.  In  Java  the  white  buffalo  is  very 
frequent,  but  in  bulk,  strength,  and  sight,  it  is  equal  to  the  black, 
although  perhaps  less  esteemed  by  the  native  inhabitants.  Neither 
can  I  think  the  white  rabbit  so  frequent,  to  be  a  real  Albino  ;  for 
although  the  colouring  matter  be  deficient  in  the  eye,  there 
seems  still  enough  of  it  to  prevent  imperfect  vision.  The  tame 
gander  is  almost  invariably  white,  while  the  goose  is  almost 
invariably  grey;  but  the  male  is  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as 
the  female,  and  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  true  Albino. 

The  rare  white  Elephant  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  an 
Albino,  but  I  am  satisfied,  incorrectly  so.  I  saw  four  of  them 
in  Siam  and  one  in  Burmah,  and  on  careful  inquiry  of  the 
keepers,  I  could  not  find  that  they  were  in  any  respect  different 
in  constitution  from  the  common  black  ones.  There  was  no 
defect  in  their  eye-sight,  or  leprous  appearance  in  their  skins. 
They  were  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  white  buffalo,  a  creamy 
white,  with  a  pink  tinge,  arising  from  the  exposure  of  the  skin. 
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owing  to  the  usual  paucity  of  hair  in  both  descriptions  of  animals. 
In  the  same  stables  with  the  Siamese  white  elephants  were  two 
large  baboons,  snow  white,  but  these,  represented  as  very  mis- 
chievous, were  as  perfect  in  vision  as  the  elephants. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  primitive  unmixed  races  or  species  of 
man,  must  have  existed  before  any  of  them  could  have  given  birth 
to  an  Albino,  admitted  to  be  a  mere  accidental  variety.  Yet 
this  rare  accident  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  many  varieties  now  prevailing  may  have  come  into  existence. 
The  skin,  the  eyes,  and  hair  excepted,  every  other  attribute, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  remains  unchanged  in  the  Al- 
bino. The  European  is  still  an  European,  the  Negro  a  Negro, 
the  Hindu  a  Hindu,  and  the  Malay  a  Malay.  A  single  change, 
and  a  very  imperfect  one  in  the  complexion,  is  then  supposed  to 
account  for  the  manifold  varieties  in  colour  and  in  all  the  other 
attributes  that  distinguish  the  races  of  man  from  each  other. 

The  Albinos,  then,  if  we  could  suppose  such  a  race  of 
Albinos  *to  exist,  would  account  only  for  the  conversion  of 
dark  races  into  fair,  and  of  fair  into  still  fairer  ones,  leaving 
every  intermediate  shade  of  complexion  unaccounted  for.  As  the 
change,  however,  is  most  conspicuous  and  striking  from  black 
to  white,  the  late  Dr.  Prichard,  probably  on  this  ground,  although 
he  assigns  others  equally  untenable,  makes,  in  the  earliest 
editions  of  his  works,  the  first  created  family  to  have  been 
black,  a  notion  which  he  afterwards  rather  evaded  than  relin- 
quished. The  Sacred  Writings  are  wholly  silent  respecting  the 
complexion  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  transcribers,  addressing 
Jews  only,  would  certainly  view  the  Jewish  complexion  as  the 
model  of  excellence,  and  hence  consider  the  mention  of  any 
specific  colour  superfluous.  The  only  other  races  materially  dif- 
fering from  them,  with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  were  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Ethiopian,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
taken  either  of  them  as  standards  of  beauty. 

Some  writers,  in  their  determination  to  trace  all  mankind  to  a 
single  stock,  insist  that  the  very  diversity  of  colour  is  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  of  unity,  seeing  that  there  is  no  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation between  them.  Tlis  seems  to  me  to  be  no  better 
than  insisting  that  there  is  no  diflference  between  white  and  black, 
because  an  infinite  variety  of  shades  lie  between  them.  Surely 
there  is  as  wide  a  diflference  between  the  colour  of  an  African 
Negro  and  an  European, — ^between  that  of  a  Hindu  and  a  Chinese, 
and  between  that  of  an  Australian  and  a  Eed  American,  as  there 
is  between  the  diflferent  species  of  the  same  genera  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  for  example,  between  the  species  of  wolves,  jackalls, 
and  foxes. 

I  may  here  notice  that  the  unity  of  mankind  has  also  been 
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argued  from  the  general  agreement  in  the  internal  anatomy  of  all 
the  varieties.  If  this  fact  were  of  any  value,  it  would  equally 
prove  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  species  of  many 
families  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  family  of  hogs  and  bears, 
in  the  bovine,  equine,  and  canine  families,  since  no  one  alleges 
that  there  exists  any  difference  in  their  internal  structure. 

If  all  the  races  of  man  sprang  from  a  single  stock,  that  stock 
must  have  been  first  confined  to  a  specific  locality;  but  that  locality, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  erudition  which  has  been  spent 
or  misspent  on  the  subject,  has  never  been  determined.  Without 
the  smallest  pretension  to  such  learning,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  Sacred  Writings,  being  addressed  to  Jews  only,  would  neces- 
sarily speak  to  them  only  of  regions  which  were  known  to  Jews ; 
for,  had  they  spoken  to  them  of  countries  unknown  to  them,  they 
would  assuredly  have  been  disbelieved.  The  only  countries 
known  to  the  early  Jews  were  Palestine,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  As- 
syria, and  Mesopotamia.  Egypt,  inhabited  by  a  hostile  race,  and 
Ethiopia  by  blacks,  are  not  Ukely  to  have  been  selecte'd  as  the 
seat  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Nor  is  Palestine,  their  own  coun- 
try, on  account  of  its  general  sterility.  For  this  purpose  a  fertile, 
and  especially  a  well  watered  country,  would  have  been  selected, 
and  Mesopotamia,  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  would  conform  to 
this  view.  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  represented,  accordingly,  as 
being  watered  by  a  single  river,  which  afterwards  branched  into 
four  different  streams  ;  the  last,  however,  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
since  it  is  not  stated  that  any  of  the  branches  passed  through 
the  Garden,  or  rather  district,  of  Eden.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  geographical  account  of  the  garden  is  such  as  to 
have  defied  all  commentators ;  a  fact  which  suggests  either  tam- 
pering with  the  text,  or  mistranslation.  The  name,  for  example, 
of  the  main  stream,  or  that  which  irrigates  the  garden,  is  not 
given  at  all,  while  of  one  of  the  branches  it  is  stated  that  it  com- 
passed "the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia'',  a  thing,  of  course,  im- 
possible. 

Neither  in  Mesopotamia  nor  in  any  other  country  known  to 
the  early  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  Ethiopians 
were  looked  down  upon  by  the  Jews ,  has  a  black  indigenous  race 
of  men  ever  been  known  to  have  existed,  and  therefore  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  Dr.  Prichard's  theory,  which  makes  the  first 
man  and  woman  black,  is  but  the  figment  of  his  own  brain. 

If  it  could  even  be  shewn  that  the  many  different  races  of  man 
now  existing  had  all  proceeded  from  a  single  stock,  whether  fair, 
black,  swarthy,  tawny,  or  yellow,  and  from  a  single  locality,  the 
difficulty  of  distributing  their  descendants  over  the  wide  surface 
of  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  that  no  continent  or  great  island 
has  ever  been  found  without  inhabitants,  is  insuperable.     Since 
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we  are  without  record  of  the  migrations  by  which  mankind  is 
supposed  to  have  been  distributed,  the  migrations  must  of  neces- 
sity haye  taken  place  ia  the  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  society, — a 
state  in  which  men  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
leave  the  place  of  their  birth.  Capacity  to  accomplish  such  enter- 
prizes  supposes  the  possession  of  stores  of  food  and  means  of 
transport.  It  supposes,  in  short,  the  power  of  passing  over  track- 
less deserts  and  unwholesome  forests  ;  and,  still  more  difficult,  it 
supposes  a  skill  in  ship-building  and  navigation,  which  would^ 
give  the  wanderers  the  power  of  crossing  broad  and  tempestuous 
seas.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  no  savages,  or  even  barbarians, 
ever  could  possess  the  indispensable  requisites  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  enterprizes,  and  consequently  that  they  were  never 
accomidished  at  alL 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  when  mankind  was  already  old  on 
earth,  as  evinced  by  the  civilization  of  several  races,  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans — ^the  most  advanced 
people  of  antiquity — was,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  ac- 
cessible by  that  sea,  in  our  time  considered  as  little  better  than  a 
great  inland  lake.  They  had  a  faint  acquaintance  with  the  Hindus. 
It  is  not  recorded  that  a  Greek  or  Roman  ever  saw  a  Chinese ; 
and  all  they  knew  of  China  was  that  it  was  the  native  country  of 
the  silk  which  they  purchased  for  its  weight  of  gold.  They  knew 
very  well  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  but  of  the  great  wall  of  China, 
a  greater  wonder  than  the  Pyramids,  although  already  in  exist- 
ence, the  very  name  had  never  reached  them.  With  all  their 
civilization,  then,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  wholly  incapable 
of  the  enterprizes  by  which  the  earth  was  peopled,  and  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  helpless  savages. 

But  four  hundred  years  ago  the  very  existence  of  one-half  of  the 
earth  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  half ;  and  but  for 
modern  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  such  would  have 
been  the  case  down  to  the  present  day.  To  people  the  countries 
discovered  within  the  period  in  question  with  such  a  number  of 
inhabitants  as  was  found  to  possess  them  when  first  seen,  would 
be  an  achievement  beyond  the  power  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
put  together ;  and  yet  this  is  the  enterprize  which  rude  and  savage 
men  are  supposed  to  have  performed  from  a  single  point  of  the 
earth^s  surface. 

The  diflTerent  species  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  are,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  narrow  localities,  called  by  naturalists 
"  Provinces/'  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  America,  in 
Australia,  and  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Archipelago,  the  genera 
and  families  of  animals  and  plants  are  often  the  same,  but  the 
species,  with  few  exceptions,  diflTerent.     Is  it  not,  then,  more 
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consonant  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  the 
Universe,  that  he  should  have  pursued  a  similar  order  in  the 
creation  of  man,  than  that  he  should  have  left  the  great  work  of 
distribution  to  chance  and  the  caprice  of  savages  ? 


XXIII.  —  The  Ethnology  of  Egypt     By  Reginald  Stuaet 

Poole,  Esq. 

The  ethnology  of  ifeypt  deserves  a  careful  study,  mainly  on  two 
grounda  Its  data  extend  through  a  longer  period  than  those  of 
the  ethnology  of  any  other  country ;  and  the  Egyptian  race  has 
throughout  this  period  occupied  an  intermediate  place  in  type  as 
in  position  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Negroes.  The  point  to 
which  I  wish  this  evening  to  draw  attention,  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  data  illustrate  the  great  que'stion  of  permanence  of 
type,  the  importance  of  which  I  need  not  urge  upon  the  Society. 
I  wish  to  show  what  was  the  ethnology  of  ^ypt  three  thousand 
years  ago,  on  the  evidence  of  its  monimients ;  what  it  is  now,  as 
I  have  seen  it,  in  common  with  not  a  few  here  present ;  and  to 
point  out  how  a  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  data  illustrates  the 
question  of  the  permanence  of  typa 

I  may  observe,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
is  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory ;  that  the  dates  to  which  they 
are  assigned  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  consent  of  Egypto- 
logists ;  and  that  the  system  of  interpretation  upon  which  not 
only  these  dates,  but  the  facts  derived  from  the  monuments,  de- 
pend, though  lately  rudely  assailed,  rest  upon  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  When  I  speak  of  the  representation  of  the  PhiUs* 
tines  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  about  RC.  1200, 1  am 
speaking  of  what  is  as  well  ascertained  as  any  point  in  ancient 
history.  Slight,  and  even  great,  diflferences  there  are  among 
Egyptologists ;  but  I  can  confine  myself  in  the  present  case  to 
matters  upon  which  there  is  a  general  and  very  near  agreement 

The  Egjrptian  race,  as  represented  upon  their  monuments, 
ranging  from  full  B.C.  2400  to  A.D.  200,  have  the  same  type.  The 
colour  is  brown,  varying  from  light  to  dark,  the  characteristics  in- 
termediate between  the  Caucasian  and  the  Nigritian  type ;  the 
eyes  being  almond-shaped,  the  nose  thick  though  straight,  and 
even  sometimes  with  a  bridge,  the  lips  full,  and  the  hair  long  but 
crisp.  The  type  is  nearly  that  of  the  peasants  of  Upper  i^ypt, 
and  the  Copts,  as  well  as  the  so-called  Arabs  of  the  eastern  desert 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  Abdbdeh,  and  the  Bishdreea  The  Egyp- 
tian peasants  show  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Arab  type  from  the 
constant  influx  of  Arab  immigrants,  especially  since  the  Muslim 
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^conquest.  The  evidence  as  to  other  races  I  take  from  monuments 
ranging  in  date  from  about  BC.  1400  to  about  B.C.  1200,  or 
roughly,  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as 
well  as  the  Libyans,  are  generally  represented  as  i&ix,  with  full 
red  beards,  hooked  noses,  and  blue  eyes.  ' 

The  nations  of  Central  Africa  have  the  pure  Negro  type. 

There  are  some  other  types,  which  are  not  so  readily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  Syria  we  find  traces  of  a  nation  with  a  Mongo- 
lian type,  which  seems  to  have  been  mixed  with  a  Shemite  popu- 
lation, and  in  one  case  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Shemites,  in 
an  ethnological  representation  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

The  Philistines,  and  some  other  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  islands,  have  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Syrian,  in  accordance  with  the  mention  in  the  Bible  that 
the  Philistines  were  of  Mizraite  origin. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  great  distinct  types,  the  Arab  on  the 
east  and  west  of  Egypt,  and  the  Negro  on  the  south ;  and  the 
Egyptian  type  occupying  a  middle  place  between  the  two.  The 
representations  of  the  monuments,  although  conventional,  are  so 
extremely  characteristic^  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake 
them. 

A  visit  to  Egypt  in  the  present  day,  shows  that  the  same  types 
predominate  stUl  in  that  country  and  the  neighbouring  lands. 
The  Arab  type  is  still  that  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  Egypt, 
and  those  to  the  west  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  In  Central 
Africa  the  pure  Negro  is  still  found.  The  Egyptian  type,  though 
nearer  to  the  Arab  than  of  old,  is  still  almost  essentially  un- 
changed ;  and  absolutely  the  same  type  is  found  in  individuals  in 
Egypt,  and  throughout  some  neighbouring  Ethiopian  races.  In 
the  markets  of  Cairo  you  may  see  all  these  types,  and  several 
othersi  among  which  the  Tatar  is  the  most  remarkable ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  are  of  the  three  types  mainly  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  Eastern 
Jews  most  nearly  correspond  to  the  ancient  representation  of  the 
Arab  type;  and  usually  have  blue  eyes  and  red  or  light  hair. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  an  interval  of  three  thousand  years 
does  not  indicate  the  least  change  in  the  Negro  or  the  Arab ;  and 
that  even  the  type  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  them 
is  virtually  as  unaltered.  Those  who  consider  that  length  of 
time  can  change  a  type  of  man,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  fact 
that  three  thousand  years  gives  no  ratio  on  which  a  calculation 
could  be  founded. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Egyptian  records  throw  any 
farther  light  upon  this  question.  I  would  first  briefly  mention 
the  Egyptian  notion  of  ethnology,  which;  however  slight  in  scien- 
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tific  valuer  has  at  least  some  interest  as  depending  npon  a  very 
early  ethnological  document.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  dating  about  B.C.  1300  and  1200,  one  subject,  which  occuis 
several  times,  is  the  representation  of  the  four  races  of  man.  These 
are  the  Egyptians,  called  Men ;  the  Aamu  or  Asiatics,  generally  of 
the  Arab  type,  but  once  of  the  Tatar ;  the  Nahsee  or  Negroes ;  and 
the  Temhu  or  Libyans,  also  of  the  Arab  type.  If  we  leave  out  the 
•Egyptians,  as  of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Arab  and  the 
Negro,  and  consider  the  separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Arabs 
•to  be  geographical  rather  than  ethnological,  we  have  again  two 
principal  types;  if  we  admit  that  the  Egyptians  were  really 
acquainted  with  a  Tatar  race,  we  have  a  third  principal  type ;  but 
we  find  nothing  to  shake  our  opinions  previously  formed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  religion  and  language  of  the  anr 
cient  Egyptians  gives  greater  clearness  to  our  deductions.  The 
religion  we  at  once  perceive  to  be  composed  of  two  incongruous 
elements,  which  never  were  fused,  but  only  mixed,  like  oil  and 
water.  The  great  and  special  characteristic  that  at  first  arrests 
the  attention,  is  the  low  nature-worship  that  held  so  important  a 
place  in  this  religion,  and  for  which  philosophical  explanations 
have  been  proposed  in  vain.  The  worship  of  stones,  trees,  and 
animals  cannot  be  philosophically  explained :  it  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  a  nation  in  an  advanced  intellectual  condition.  We  find 
it  at  the  present  day  among  all  the  Negro  peoples.  Connected 
.with  this  low  nature-worship  was  a  strong  belief  in  the  lowest 
kind  of  magic,  in  charms  and  incantations.  The  famous  Book  of 
the  Dead  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  magical  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions, and  directions  for  making  charms,  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing for  the  soul  fature  felicity.  This  kind  of  magic  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Negro  ;  and  nothing  can  be  happier,  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  people  of  a  Negro  town  of  to-day,  than  that  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  blacks  of  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  be- 
yond the  Great  Desert,  reached  by  the  Nasamonian.  All  the  men 
of  that  town,  he  says,  were  soothsayers.  As  the  Negro  goes  on 
a  journey  hung  about  with  charms,  so  the  ancient  Egyptian  took 
his  long  journey  into  the  unknown  world,  covered  with  amulets, 
and  fortified  by  the  knowledge  of  incantationa  But  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  combination  of  this  fetishism  with  the 
high  doctrines  which  we  know  the  Egyptians  to  have  held,  with 
a  belief  in  the  future  state,  in  judgment  to  come,  and  in  rewards 
and  punishments  according  to  the  lives  men  had  led  on  earth,  or 
even  with  a  reverence  for  supposed  intelligences  and  the  some- 
what lower  cosmic  worship?  The  worship  of  intelligences  is  as 
incongruous  with  low  nature-worship  as  the  Egyptian  represent- 
ation of  men  with  the  heads  of  animals.  That  very  mode  of 
-representation  shows  that  the  two  systems  were  never  fused. 
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In  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  we  discover  the  same 
elements.  Essentially  it  is  of  the  most  primitive  class,  and  pos- 
sesses striking  affinities  with  the  Nigritian,  as  well  as  with  the 
Tatar  forms  of  speech.  It  is  monosyllabic,  and  incapable  of  true 
inflexion  or  composition.  Its  grammatical  changes  are  effected  by 
means  of  prefixes  or  suffixes  which  are  readily  seen  to  be  distinct 
words.  But  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  pronouns  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Upon  this  identity  of 
the  pronouns  an  elaborate  theory  has  been  bmlt.  The  late  Baron 
Bunsen  supposed  that  the  Egyptian  must  be  the  primitive  Semitic. 
He  conjectured  that  the  language  entered  Egypt,  leaving  its  Se- 
mitic element  in  Asia,  and  that  its  Nigritian  element  passed  into 
further  Africa ;  the  two  remaining  mixed  in  Egypt  Why  only 
one  element  should  have  been  left  in  Asia,  and  only  one  passed 
into  Central  Africa,  whereas  both  remained  in  Egypt,  he  does  not 
show.  The  theory  is  manifestly  forced  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one 
that  can  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  language,  if  it  is  allowed 
but  a  single  origin.  But  when  we  observe  that  the  race  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Negroes  and  the  Arabs,  we  understand 
why  the  language  is  mainly  Nigritian  but  has  Arab  elements.  In 
language,  as  in  race,  there  is  a  mixture  of  Negro  and  Arab  charac- 
teristics ;  in  both,  too  essential  not  to  be  of  the  same  antiquity  as 
the  type  itselt  Thus,  while  there  is  reason  to  regard  the  Egyp- 
tian type  as  having  originated  from  two  others,  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  nation  preserve  the  original  types  in  distinct  forms, 
and  furnish  an  additional  evidence  of  their  inflexible  permanence. 

But,  if  we  hold  that  mankind  consists  of  even  two  distinct 
types,  what  becomes  of  the  opinion  that  all  races  sprung  from  a 
single  pail*?  Permanence  of  type  involves  at  least  duality  of 
origin.  Here  I  would  guard  against  the  idea  that  I  set  no 
value  upon  the  Biblical  iudications  of  the  origin  of  man ;  but  I 
would  seriously  urge  the  importance  of  not  prejudging  this  ques- 
tion upon  evidence  we  may  not  perfectly  understand.  The  his- 
torical evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  is  equally  in 
favour  of  duality  as  of  unity  of  origin  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
argument  is  now  made  to  depend  upon  the  doctrinal  evidence. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  service  has  been  done  to 
religion  by  the  development  of  the  principle  that  there  are  limits 
to  religious  thought ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  case 
to  which  that  principle  eminently  applies.  At  all  events,  no  injury 
can  arise  to  religion  from  a  fearless  and  independent  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  which  will  teach  us  sooner  or  later  that  ethnology, 
like  astronomy  and  geology,  has  been  misunderstood ;  and  that 
the  only  harm  that  has  been  done,  has  occurred  through  the  partial 
suppression  of  inquiry,  not  through  its  free  prosecution. 

If  we  consider  that  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  affords  us  a  fair 
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basis  for  a  theory,  we  may  farther  examine  the  ethnology^  reli- 
gion, and  languages  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  test  its  correct- 
ness. The  result  will,  I  think,  be,  that  we  shall  find  that  a  double 
origin  is  generally  necessary,  though  in  some  purer  races  it  seems 
scarcely  traceable  ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  two  elements 
are  always  those  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  is  not  my  own. 
I  take  it  from  a  work  I  edited,  and  of  which  I  have  undeservedly 
been  credited  by  some  with  the  authorship,  the  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  to  show  how  inevitably  the  ethnology  of  Egypt 
leads  me,  as  it  led  the  author  of  that  work,  to  the  theory  that  the 
races  of  man  spring  from  two  different  sources. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  moral  tendency  of  such  a 
theory.  It  has  been  alleged  that  its  adoption  would  inevitably 
weaken  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  has  gradually  been  gain- 
ing ground  in  modem  times.  But  to  what  do  we  owe  that  feeling  ? 
Surely  to  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Christianity,  not  to  any  ab- 
stract historical  theory.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  the  idea  of  more  origins  than  one  prevails ;  as,  indeed, 
it  generally  does  where  there  is  a  black  as  well  as  a  white  popu- 
lation. But  I  do  not  find  that  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  man  gives 
the  Negro  in  the  Northern  States  any  social  recognition  ;  nor  do 
I  find  that  in  this  lamentable  war  the  balance  of  humanity  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  North.  No  ethnological  theory  or  &ct  can 
shake  the  first  principles  of  Christian  morality ;  and  the  very 
knowledge  that  an  inferior  race  had  a  separate  origin,  should 
rather  arouse  our  generosity  than  awaken  our  dislike,  and  be  an 
incentive  to  liberality  rather  than  to  tyranny. 


July  1,  1862. 
John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members  : — Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  —  Crichton,  Esq.  Honor- 
ary Member,  His  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Corresponding  Member^ 
Professor  Heldmann. 
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XXIV. — Letter  on  the  Human  Remains  found  in  the  Shell- 
Mounds.    By  Peofessoe  Huxley. 

Jermjn  Street,  June  28th,  1862. 

My  deae  Sie, — I  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  compels 
me  to  leave  London  before  the  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  draw  up  any  detailed  report  upon  the  human  remains 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Council 

I  regret  this  the  less,  however,  as  the  very  fragmentary  con- 
dition of  these  remains  would,  under  any  circumstances,  oblige 
me  to  speak  with  very  great  hesitation  in  giving  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  races  of  mankind  to  which  they  belong. 

Although  the  bones  belong  to  at  least  four  distinct  individuals, 
and  there  are  many  portions  of  skulls  among  them,  there  is  no 
cranial  fragment  suflSciently  large  to  enable  me  to  form  even  an 
approximative  judgment  as  to  the  contour  or  the  capacity  of  the 
skull  to  which  it  belonged. 

Deprived  of  this  most  important  datum  in  any  ethnological 
comparison,  I  have  sought  for  help  from  the  temporal  bone,  of 
which  there  are  several,  the  fragments  of  upper  and  lower  max- 
illae, and  part  of  a  frontal  bone.  The  former  all  exhibit  large 
auditory  foramina,  well  developed  mastoid,  vaginal,  and  styloid 
processes,  and  well  marked  supra-mastoid  ridges. 

The  latter  prove  that  the  palate  was  deeply  excavated  and  nar- 
row ;  that  the  molars  were  large  and  even-sized,  forming  a  series 
whose  inner  contour  is  almost  straight ;  that  in  the  intermaxil- 
lary or  incisive  part  of  the  upper  maxilla,  the  alveolar  margin  is 
remarkably  in  advance  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  nasal  aperture ;  in 
other  words,  the  front  contour  of  the  upper  jaw  sloped  downwards 
and  forwards  at  a  low  angle,  so  that  the  face  must  have  had  as 
prognathous  a  character  as  that  of  an  ordinary  Australian.  In- 
deed, the  left  half  of  an  upper  maxilla  (marked  a)  corresponds 
with  great  exactness  with  the  corresponding  part  of  a  bisected 
skull  of  an  Australian  native  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

The  teeth  in  a  lower  jaw  and  part  of  an  upper  jaw  (marked  x) 
are  worn  down  flat,  as  if  by  the  mastication  of  hard  food. 

The  fragment  of  a  frontal  bone  exhibits  strong  supraciliary 
ridges,  continued  across  the  glabella,  and  containing  well  deve- 
loped frontal  sinuses. 

That  these  are  very  slight  materials  on  which  to  base  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  races  to  which  the  remains  belonged  is  obvious 
enough.  But,  such  as  the  evidence  is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
altogether  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  the  bones  belonged  to 
either  a  Malayan  race,  or  to  a  people  allied  to  the  Andaman 
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basis  for  a  theory,  we  may  further  examine  the  ethnology,  reli- 
gion, and  languages  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  test  its  correct- 
ness. The  result  will,  I  think,  be,  that  we  shall  find  that  a  double 
origin  is  generally  necessary,  though  in  some  purer  races  it  seems 
scarcely  traceable  ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  two  elements 
are  always  those  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  is  not  my  own. 
I  take  it  from  a  work  I  edited,  and  of  which  I  have  undeservedly 
been  credited  by  some  with  the  authorship,  the  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  to  show  how  inevitably  the  ethnology  of  Egjpt 
leads  me,  as  it  led  the  author  of  that  work,  to  the  theory  that  the 
races  of  man  spring  from  two  difierent  sources. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  moral  tendency  of  such  a 
theory.  It  has  been  alleged  that  its  adoption  would  inevitably 
weaken  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  has  gradually  been  gain- 
ing ground  in  modem  times.  But  to  what  do  we  owe  that  feeling  ? 
Surely  to  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Christianity,  not  to  any  ab- 
stract historical  theory.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  the  idea  of  more  origins  than  one  prevails ;  as,  indeed, 
it  generally  does  where  there  is  a  black  as  well  as  a  white  popu- 
lation. But  I  do  not  find  that  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  man  gives 
the  Negro  in  the  Northern  States  any  social  recognition  ;  nor  do 
I  find  that  in  this  lamentable  war  the  balance  of  humanity  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  North.  No  ethnological  theory  or  fact  can 
shake  the  first  principles  of  Christian  morality ;  and  the  very 
knowledge  that  an  inferior  race  had  a  separate  origin,  should 
rather  arouse  our  generosity  than  awaken  our  dislike,  and  be  an 
incentive  to  liberality  rather  than  to  tyranny. 


July  1,  1862. 
John  Crawftjed,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members  : — Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  —  Crichton,  Esq.  Honor- 
ary Member,  His  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Corresponding  Member, 
Professor  Heldmann. 
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XXrV. — Letter  on  the  Human  Remains  found  in  the  Shell- 
Mounds.    By  Peofessor  Huxley. 

Jermyn  Street,  June  28th,  1862. 

My  deab  Sib, — I  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  compels 
me  to  leave  London  before  the  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  draw  up  any  detailed  report  upon  the  human  remains 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Council 

I  r^ret  this  the  less,  however,  as  the  very  fragmentary  con- 
dition of  these  remains  would,  under  any  circumstances,  oblige 
me  to  speak  with  very  great  hesitation  in  giving  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  races  of  mankind  to  which  they  belong. 

Although  the  bones  belong  to  at  least  four  distinct  individuals, 
and  there  are  many  portions  of  skulls  among  them,  there  is  no 
cranial  fragment  sufficiently  large  to  enable  me  to  form  even  an 
approximative  judgment  as  to  the  contour  or  the  capacity  of  the 
skull  to  which  it  belonged. 

Deprived  of  this  most  important  datum  in  any  ethnological 
comparison,  I  have  sought  for  help  from  the  temporal  bone,  of 
which  there  are  several,  the  fragments  of  upper  and  lower  max- 
illae, and  part  of  a  frontal  bone.  The  former  all  exhibit  large 
auditory  foramina,  well  developed  mastoid,  vaginal,  and  styloid 
processes,  and  well  marked  supra-mastoid  ridges. 

The  latter  prove  that  the  palate  was  deeply  excavated  and  nar- 
row ;  that  the  molars  were  large  and  even-sized,  forming  a  series 
whose  inner  contour  is  almost  straight ;  that  in  the  intermaxil- 
lary or  incisive  part  of  the  upper  maxilla,  the  alveolar  margin  is 
remarkably  in  advance  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  nasal  aperture ;  in 
other  words,  the  front  contour  of  the  upper  jaw  sloped  downwards 
and  forwards  at  a  low  angle,  so  that  the  face  must  have  had  as 
prognathous  a  character  as  that  of  an  ordinary  Australian.  In- 
deed, the  left  half  of  an  upper  maxilla  (marked  a)  corresponds 
with  great  exactness  with  the  corresponding  part  of  a  bisected 
skull  of  an  Australian  native  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

The  teeth  in  a  lower  jaw  and  part  of  an  upper  jaw  (marked  x) 
are  worn  down  flat,  as  if  by  the  mastication  of  hard  food. 

The  fragment  of  a  frontal  bone  exhibits  strong  supraciliary 
ridges,  continued  across  the  glabella,  and  containing  well  deve- 
loped frontal  sinuses. 

That  these  are  very  slight  materials  on  which  to  base  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  races  to  which  the  remains  belonged  is  obvious 
enough.  But,  such  as  the  evidence  is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
altogether  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  the  bones  belonged  to 
either  a  Malayan  race,  or  to  a  people  allied  to  the  Andaman 
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Islanders.     On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  inclined  to  look  among 
the  Papuan  races  of  New  Guinea  or  New  Holland  for  the  nearest 
allies  of  the  men  to  whom  the  shell-mound  once  belongisd. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

F.  W.  Huxley. 
Dr.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 


XXV. — On  sows  Human  Remains  from  Mv^hkam,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Trent,  and  from  Heathery  Burn  Cave,  near 
Stanhope,  in  Weardale,  Durham,  By  S.  J.  Hackee,  F.G.S., 
F.iIS. 

The  remarkable  discovery  of  flint  implements  in  geological  strata 
of  Drift  origin  has  infused  great  energy  into  the  research  for 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  races  of  man  ;  and,  although  as  yet 
no  osseous  remains  have  been  found  associated  with  the  fossil 
flint  implements,  other  instructive  human  relics,  of  later,  but  still 
very  ancient  periods,  have  been  met  with,  sometimes  in  caves, 
sometimes  in  tumuli,  and  sometimes  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
rivers.  This,  too,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own.  Such 
relics  must  be  very  common;  but,  important  as  they  are  to 
science,  they  are  but  rarely  preserved,  and  even  the  collections 
made  by  professedly  men  of  science  have  been  remarkably  in- 
completa 

In  some  cases,  such  as  those  of  Neanderthal  or  Natchez,  the 
stratigraphical  details  have  not  been  properly  recorded ;  in  other 
cases,  such  as  that  of  Engis,  they  have  been  ignored,  or,  as  in  that 
of  Aurignac,  have  been  altogether  suppressed.  In  some  cases  the 
works  of  art  have  been  collected  by  antiquaries,  and  the  human 
bones  thrown  aside ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bones  have 
been  sometimes  preserved,  and  the  works  of  art  dispersed.  Even 
now  there  id  no  effort  made  in  our  museums  to  keep  together  the 
articles  of  various  finds  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated ;  but  the  articles  are  divided  and  separated  into  classes, 
and  one  has  to  go  to  a  dozen  trays  or  cabinets  to  pick  out  un- 
satisfactorily the  objects  which,  if  kept  together,  would  have  been 
as  it  were  an  intelligible  fragment  of  a  scene  of  early  domestic 
life  or  of  ancient  history.  Isolated  and  fragmentary,  in  an  ethno-. 
logical  point  of  view,  a^  is  still  the  evidence  of  the  more  ancient 
races  of  man,  yet  this  evidence  is  suflScient  to  show  that  distin- 
guishing type-characters  separated  them  into  distinct  groups  at 
a  time  far  anterior  to  the  historic  period  of  our  country. 

The  accompanying  table,  in  which  are  roughly  and  temporarily 
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arranged  the  most  noted  instances  of  early  human  remains,  we 
have  examples  of  no  less  than  five  types — and,  indeed,  six,  if  the 
Neanderthal  be  a  natural  and  not  an  idiotic  example.     This  table 
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is  intended  to  give  an  outline  view  of  what  is  known  of  the 
eras  and  ranges  in  time  of  those  races.  Imperfect  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  and  requiring  great  additions  and  very  many 
modifications  hereafter,  it  may  still  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
extent  of  our  present  meagre  knowledge.  In  it,  however,  will  be 
seen  a  column  headed  "  Trent  type'^  and  so  named  with  reference 
to  a  skull  which  I  have  placed  on  the  table,  and  to  which  I  wish 
to  draw  the  especial  attention  of  ethnologists — that  from  Musk- 
ham, in  the  Valley  of  the  Trent  Professors  Busk  and  Huxley, 
who  have  examined  it,  have  considered  that  the  skulls  from 
Borris,  Blackwater,  Sennen,  Anglesea,  and  some  places  in  Scot- 
land, belong  to  the  same  type. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  have  then  distinct  evidence  of  an 
ancient  race  of  men  in  this  country,  of  whom  we  have  no  historic 
account  This  Muskham  skull  was  found  in  the  month  of  June, 
1861 ;  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Drake  of  Leicester,  was  a 
ishort  time  after  its  discovery  placed  in  my  hands. 
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The  course  of  the  river  was  diverted  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  works,  and,  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  bridge 
over  the  new  channel,  this  skull  was  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  associated  with  bones  of  Bos  primigeniiis,  Bos  longi-' 
frons,  Cervus  m^gaceros,  Cervus  elephus,  Capra  hircus,  Equus 
cahaUus. 


Fig.  1.  Plan  ot  tub  Distbict  or  Musxniir,  nbab  Kewabk. 


Skull  and  osseouB  remains. 

Fig.  2.  Sbotion  ot  Dbposit,  showing  thb  Position  and  Dbpth  ot  Skull 
AT  Mdskham. 

a,  Loam.       h,  Clay.       0,  Pulpy  silt,  very  soft,  and  gravel. 

The  stratified  deposits  above  that  in  which  the  skull  was 
found,  had  never  been  disturbed,  but  remained  completely  in 
their  natural  state.  The  excavations  were  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Chowler,  of  corn-law  notoriety,  who  has  kindly  furnished  every 
information  and  fBM^ility  for  a  proper  record  of  the  circumstances* 
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These  circamstances,  then,  will  tend  to  rank  the  Trent  Valley 
skulls  with  the  "river-bed"  race  of  Professor  Bnsk,  unless  the 
peculiar  character  which  I  shall  now  point  out  should  cause  it  to 
be  regarded  as  of  a  more  degraded,  or  properly  more  simioid  type — 
a  point  we  do  not  wish  to  insist  upon  from  an  isolated  specimen. 
The  value  of  this  peculiar  character  depends  on  the  value  of  what 
is  known  to  anatomists  and  craniologists  as  the  "  Daubenton's 
line^'.  If  the  plane  of  th&  foramen  magnum  is  indicative,  as  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  axial  direction  of  the  vertebral 
column,  it  would  indicate  (as  shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing,  Fig.  3) 


"QORiLLA 

tig.  3.    Section  of  Muskham  Skull, 

"j^towH^ttTe  directions  of  the  plane  of  the  Foramen  Magnum  in  respect  to  the  Basi^oooipital 

line  in  it,  the  Gorilla  and  Aubtralian  Skalls. 


^ii 


a  nearer  approach  in  the  Trent  skull  than  is  exhibited  by  any  of 
the  lowest  existing  races  of  men  towards  the  ape  type  of  struc- 
ture. This  step  is,  however,  one  v&t^y  far  removed  from  the  actual 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee  type  ;  and  Professor  Busk,  I  believe,  differs 
from  me  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  character,  which,  if  the 
inference  I  draw  be  correct,  is  that  the  head  was  not  truly  set 
vertically  and  exactly  balanced,  but  was  set  somewhat  forward  in 
respect  to  the  cervical  vertebra,  and  somewhat  pulled  back  by  the 
muscles  of  the  neck — in  fact,  in  a  slight  degree  displaying  the 
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character  we  see  so  strongly  developed  in  the  gorilla.  In  Pro- 
fessor Bnsk's  plan  of  measurement,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Talne  of  the  "  Daubenton's  line'*  could  not  be  made  apparent  by 
reason  that  Professor  Busk's  plan  must  necessarily  show  a  verti- 
cal line  at  right  angles  to  a  particular  base  line  in  every  skull, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  indicate  or  show  the  relationship  of  the 
setting  of  the  vertebra  in  respect  to  the  skull,  because  the  ver- 
tical Ime  will  in  his  measurement  be  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  selected  base  line  of  the  skull,  and  not  parallel  with  the  axial 
line  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Both  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr. 
Carter  Blake  have,  independently  of  each  other,  noticed  this  pecu- 
liarity in  their  descriptions,  which  I  here  subjoin. 

Professor  Huxley  says  :  "  The  skull  has  a  very  peculiar  form.  . 
.  . .  The  base  of  this  skull  is  remarkable  in  several  respects.  The 
occipital  foramen  is  placed  far  back,  and  its  plane  is  directed  more 
backwards  than  is  usual  in  human  skulls.  Making  the  glabello- 
occipital  line  horizontal,  and  its  length  being  67  inches,  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  occipital  foramen  lies  1  5  inch  above  the  line, 
and  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  it  would  cut  the  line  3*9  inches 
from  its  anterior  end.  A  similar  line  let  fall  from  the  posterior 
edge  would  cut  the  glabello-occipital  line  at  5*3  inches  from  its 
anterior  end,  and  that  edge  is  only  0  9  of  an  inch  above  it  in  a 
length  of  1*4.  The  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen,  therefore,  has 
a  fell  of  0*6  towards  the  glabello-occipital  line. 

"  In  a  well  formed  European  skull,  whose  gabello-occipital  line 
measures  07  inches,  while  its  extreme  length  is  7*25,  the  distance 
of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  occipital  foramen  from  the  glabella, 
measured  in  the  same  way  along  the  glabello-occipital  line,  is  3  8; 
of  its  posterior  edge  5*3.  The  anterior  edge  is  11  vertically 
above  the  line,  and  the  posterior  edge  1  0  above  it. 

"Thus,  in  a  length  of  1*5,  the  occipital  foramen  has  a  slope  of 
only  01  inch,  so  that,  instead  of  beiilg  greatly  inclined  backwards, 
it  is  nearly  horizontal 

"The  skull  thus  described  belongs  to  a  cranial  type  which 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  widely  distributed  over  the 
British  Islands.  I  have  seen  skulls  from  rude  stone  tombs  in 
Holland  with  similar  characters.  There  are  skulls  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  exhibiting  a  similar  character, 
from  the  remarkable  tumulus  at  Towyn-y-Capel,  Anglesea,  de- 
scribed by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  M.P.,  in  the  Archceological 
Journal  (Institute)  for  1846,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Busk  has  shewn 
me  others  from  Cornwall  But  the  skulls  which  most  clearly  re- 
semble the  Maskham  cranium  are  some,  also  from  river-beds, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  in 
the  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  which  my  friend 
Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  the  curator  of  that  collection,  has  been  good 
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enongh  to  supply  me  with  excellent  casts.  Two  of  these  skulls 
are  from  the  bed  of  the  Nore,  in  Queen's  County,  and  two  from 
that  of  the  Blackwater  river,  in  Armagh,  and  one  of  the  latter  has 
the  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  Muskham  skull,  as  the 
following  table  of  measurements  will  show : — 

Maskhiiin.  Blackwater. 

Maximum  length 7*0  7*2 

Length  of  glabello-occipital  line 6*7  7*0 

Greatest  yertical  height  from  centre  of  auditory  foramen, 

the  glabello-occipital  line  being  horizontal    4*8  4*7 

Distance  ofauditoryforamen  below  glabello-occipital  line    0*8  0*7     • 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  5*4  5*65   ■ 

Transverse  diameter  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  coronal 

suture 4*4  4*75 

Horizontal  circumference 205  2075 

Transverse  arc  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the  other...  13*25  13*0 
Antero-posterior  arc  from  glabella  to  occipital  pro- 
tuberance      12*5  12-6 

Antero-posterior  arc  from  glabella  to  posterior  edge  of 

the  occipital  foramen    14*25  144 

"  The  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen  of  the  Blackwater  skull, 
however,  is  less  inclined,  so  that  this  feature  may  be  accidental 
in  the  Muskham  skulL  The  frontal  sinuses  are  also  less  deve- 
loped in  the  Blackwater  skull,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  re- 
semblance is  very  close.  The  other  Blackwater  skull  and  one  of 
the  Nore  skulls  are  also  very  like  the  Muskham  skull,  but  the 
remaining  Irish  skull  from  the  Nore  is  much  larger  (having  a 
length  of  7*8  inches)  and  more  depressed.  It  exhibits  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  however,  the  projection  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  occipital  bone  beyond  the  occipital  protuberance  which  cha- 
racterizes the  other  skulls,  and  it  retains  a  strong  resemblance  to 
them  in  its  other  characters." 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  see  any  good  ground  for  assigning 
to  it  a  date  earlier  than  the  historic  or  immediately  prehistoric 
epoch. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake  says — "One  of  the  most  important  differ- 
ences which  the  cranium  of  the  Troglodytes  goriUa  presents  to 
the  human  skull,  has  been  defined  by  Professor  Owen  (Osteo- 
logical  Catalogue  of  the  College  of  Surgeons)  to  be  the  more  back- 
ward position  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  its  more  oblique 
plane  in  relation  to  the  base  of  the  skull  in  the  gorilla  than  in 
man.  The  almost  horizontal  direction  of  the  foramen  magnum 
in  the  human  species,  correlated  with  the  character  (situs  erectus) 
applied  by  the  Linnsean  definition  to  man,  is  modified  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Trent  skull ;  and  such  modification  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inferior  type.  The  >angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
with  the  plane  of  the  basi-occipitaX  is  more  oblique  than  I  have 
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observed  in  any  hnman  skull,  and  markedly  more  so  than  in  the 
so-called  ''lowest''  races  of  mankind,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Australians  and 
Andaman  islanders.  This  character,  coupled  with  the  powerful 
occipital  spine,  the  ridged  and  crested  surface  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  superoccipital,  indicative  of  the  action  of  powerful  nuchal 
ligaments  to  keep  the  head  from  falling  forwards,  the  presence 
of  a  paroccipital  process  for  the  firmer  attachment  of  the  rectus 
capitis  lateralis  and  the  slightly  more  backward  position  of  the 
occipital  condyles,  seem  to  indicate  an  entirely  erect  position 
•was  not  the  normal  attitude  of  the  pre-historical  contemporary 
of  the  Bos  primigenius  in  the  Valley  of  the  Trent/' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  remarks,  Mr.  Blake  has 
written  to  me  to  say  that,  to  correct  any  misapprehension,  he 
wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not  infer  sim- 
pliciter  that  "  the  pre-historical  contemporary  of  the  Bos  primi- 
genius  in  the  Valley  of  the  Trent"  was  not  erect,  but  merely 
that  the  morphological  and  teleological  arguments  afforded  by  the 
structure  of  the  occipital  segment  in  that  individual  were  com- 
patible with  the  theory  that  a  stooping  or  semiprone  attitude 
was  habitually  assumed  by  him.  No  conclusions  are  drawn  by 
Mr.  Blake  from  this  single  instance  as  to  any  race-characters. 

I  have  been  endeavouring,  but  as  yet  without  success,  to  pro- 
cure the  atlas,  axis,  and  other  cervical  vertebrae  of  this  specimen, 
the  better,  if  possible,  to  elucidate  this  point ;  and  especially  I 
should  wish  to  inquire  of  ethnologists  if  this  peculiar  character 
is  known  in  any  existing  race,  or  even  in  any  occasional  indivi- 
duals. I  am  not  aware  of  any ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging  of  the  skull  before  the  Society,  it  appears  to  me  to  belong 
to  an  entirely  extiuct  race. 

The  other  relics  to  which  this  paper  refers  are  those  from  a  cave 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Heatheiy  Bum,  near  Stanhope, 
in  Durham  The  height  of  the  cave  is  800  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  it  is  situated  upwards  of  thirty  miles  inland  from  the  coast. 
It  was  broken  into  in  quarrying  the  limestone,  which  is  used  as 
a  flux  in  the  great  ironworks  of  the  Weardale  Company ;  and  it 
is  to  Mr.  Elliott  of  West  Croft,  and  to  Mr.  Cordner  of  Stanhope, 
the  contractor  of  the  works,  that  I'  am  particularly  indebted  for 
the  collections  now  placed  on  the  table.  To  the  former  gentle- 
man my  best  thanks  are  due  for  his  care  and  intelligence  in 
carrying  out  the  minute  instructions  I  sent  him  on  the  first  in- 
formation I  received,  in  December  last,  of  osseous  remains  being 
found  in  the  cave ;  and  to  the  latter  gentleman,  for  the  assistance 
he  gave,  and  his  generous  supply  of  workmen  for  excavating  that 
part  of  the  cave  which  has  proved  so  profitable  to  science,  but 
which  in  a  commercial  point  was  profitless  to  himself.  The  relics 
found  by  W.  H.  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Stanhope,  have  also  been  kindly 
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ed  by  him  in  my  hands,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  before 

Society  every  valuable  object,  and  a  complete  selection  of 

rtrations  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  found,  and 


South. 
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of  the  animal-bones  associated  with  the  human  relics  and  manu- 
factured articles. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  section  were  made,  at  my  request, 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  upon  whom  I  impressed  the  value  of  doing  this, 
and  of  marking  upon  them  the  exact  position  of  every  object 
found. 


80  feet. 
Fig.  6.    LoMOiTUDiNAi.  Sbgtion  of  Heithebt  Bubn  Gayb  (at  F  in  Groand  Plan). 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  section  that  the  objects  and  bones 
were  obtained  from  under  four  to  eight  inches  of  stalagmite^  of 
the  solidity  and  character  of  which  the  specimen  exhibited,  con- 
taining imbedded  the  fine  tusk  of  a  boar,  furnishes  a  fair  example. 

At  some  places  the  floor  of  the  cave  was  covered  with  innu- 
merable small  bones  of  fish  and  frogs.  There  were  also  limpet 
and  mussel-shells  strewed  about,  one  oyster,  and  large  quantities 
of  fragments  of  charcoal.  These,  and  some  slightly-burnt  bones, 
and  numerous  firactured  hollow  bones,  broken  seemingly  for  the 
sake  of  the  marrow  they  contained,  go  to  prove  the  cave  was  in- 
habited by  the  human  beings  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
it — an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a 
fragment  of  the  waste-casting  of  one  of  the  bronze  articles  has 
also  been  found  in  the  cavern.*  There  is  much  doubtfulness, 
however,  in  all  cave  accumulations,  notwithstanding  every  pains 
and  care  which  may  be  taken  in  the  collecting.  In  a  river-bed, 
or  on  a  sea-shore  or  sea-bottom,  where  usually  stratified  deposits 
are  formed,  we  know  that  a  certain  quantity  of  earthy  material 
is  incessantly  being  brought  down,  and  covers  in  regular  succes- 


*  The  half  of  a  bronze  celt-mould  has  since  been  obtained. 
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aion  every  carcase  or  article  as  it  falls  on  the  surfaca  Each  is 
ihns  covered  up  in  its  turn  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  superposition  is 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  relative  antiquities  of  the  various 
objects  embedded.  Not  so  in  a  cave.  Here,  excluded  from 
such  constant  and  regular  aqueous  causes,  and  from  atmo- 
spheric influences,  the  accumulated  objects  of  6,000  years  may 
lie  in  close  contact  and  juxta-position.  Bones  withered  dry 
and  sapless  may  be  mixed  together  by  the  tread  of  the  wolf  or 
badger,  or  be  turned  over  and  mingled  by  rats.  The  harmless  hare 
or  the  rabbit  may  commingle  them,  until  at  last  they  may  be 
sealed  down  by  the  quietly  evaporating  waters  which  have  per- 
colated through  the  cavern-roof  with  a  dense  crust  of  stalagmite. 
Even  this  stalagmite  may  not  form  over  all  the  floor  of  the  cavern 
at  once,  nor  continuously.  One  inch  may  be  formed  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  then  five  hundred  years  may  pass  away  before  the  next 
layer  is  made,  and  leave  no  trace  of  the  silent  passage  of  so  much 
time.  One  of  the  skulls,  of  which  the  frontal  portion  only  is 
preserved,  resembles  very  closely  the  Trent  Valley  skull;  but 
another  skuU,  of  which  a  drawing  is  annexed,  appears  to  me  to 


Fig.  6.    Portion  of  Skull  from  Hbathery  Burn  Cave. 

belong  more  to  the  saddle-shaped  type,  and  I  should  very  gladly 
learn  the  opinion  of  craniologists  respecting  this  point. 

The  relics  themselves  are  interesting,  belonging  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  to  the  latter  part  of  what  has  been  termed  by  anti- 
quaries "  the  Bronze  Age.'"  We  know  that  the  termination  of  this 
era  has  been  placed  in  this  country  at  a  century  or  two  RC,  and 
that  therefore  these  relics  must  have  a  minimum  antiquity  of 
2,000  years.  It  is  a  point,  then,  of  very  great  interest  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  contemporaniety  of  the  human  remains  and  the 
bronze  and  bone  relics. 

The  care  taken  in  collecting  them  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  association  ;  and  so  fsu:  we  have,  until  proof  is  brought  to 

t2 
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the  contrary,  the  right  to  consider  we  have  in  these  specimens 
the  remains  of  the  men  who  made  these  relics  of  the  Bronze  aga 
But  it  will  be  seen  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  drawing  any 
than  thoroughly  tenable  conclusions  by  the  questions  I  have  my- 
self raised  in  respect  to  cave-deposits.  If  craniologists  and  eth- 
nologists determine  the  presence  of  two  races  in  this  cave, — ^and 
we  Imow  two  races  have  been  found  in  the  Etruscan  caverns, — 
then  the  question  will  have  to  be  discussed  as  to  whether  those 
two  races  existed  at  the  same  time  in  the  cave,  or  were  occupants 
at  different  periods. 

As  the  case  at  present  stands,  we  seem  to  have  evidence  of  a 
(British)  prehistoric  race  associated  with  articles  of  their  daily 
use  and  manufacture. 

These  articles  are,  1,  of  bone,  viz.,  bone  pins,  bone  scalpel  f?), 
spindle-wheel ;  2,  of  jet,  portion  of  armlet ;  3,  of  bronze,  viz., 
Imife,  armlet,  seven  celts,  and  a  fragment  or  surplus  of  a  bronze 
casting.  Besides  these,  fragments  of  charcoal,  bones  split  for  the 
marrow,  cockle,  oyster,  and  mussel-shells,  were  found ;  and  the 
circumstances  and  position  of  the  entombment  of  all  these  relics^ 
are  carefully  noted  on  the  accompanying  diagram  and  section^ 

Some  coarse  pottery  was  also  found  in  the  cave,  and  is  exhibited 

It  has  been  compared  with  some  fragments  of  pottery  of  th^^ 
Bronze  age  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  with  which  it  seems  identical  um-~ 
composition. 

One  observation  in  conclusion  I  may  venture  to  make.     Im- 
respect  to  the  Trent  skull,  its  slight  tendency  to  an  ape-like  cha- 
racter would  seem  to  point,  upon  the  development  hypothesis, 
to  an  African  or  tropical  origin  for  the  race  to  which  it  be- 
longed— ^if  race-type  can  be  truly  indicated  by  this   isolated 
example ;  while  all  the  successive  waves  of  known  European  races 
have  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  colder  or  temperate  regions 
towards  the  warmer  areas  of  our  globe.     Is  it  possible,  in  the 
primitive  periods  of  mankind,  there  were  migrations  towards 
colder  countries,  and  that  subsequently  there  have  been  rebounds 
in  the  opposite  directions  ?    Such  ideas  must  be  at  present  specu- 
lative in  the  extreme ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  search  narrowly 
for  evidences  of  migrations  as  well  as  developments  in  respect 
to  all  primitive  or  prehistoric  races. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  assemblage  of 
valuably  collected  and  systematized  facts  which  Mr.  Mackie  had  brought 
forward,  and  called  especial  attention  to  the  abnormal  form  of  the  foramen 
magnum  in  the  Muskham  skull.  He  declined  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to 
race-character  from  a  single  instance,  but  thought  that  so  far  as  the 
morphological  and  teleological  arguments  afforded  by  a  comparison  with 
the  inferior  animals,  and  the  known  function  of  the  powerful  muscles  which 
must  have  drawn  the  head  backwards  in  the  Muskham  skull,  could  entitle 
lis  to  deduce  any  inference  of  probable  function  from  known  form,  we  might 
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conclude  legitimately  that  the  possessor  of  the  Muskham  skull  was  not  so 
erect  as  the  existing  races  of  Europe.  Similar  skulls  to  the  Muskham, 
differing  from  it  however  in  the  position  of  the  occipital  foramen,  had  been 
found  at  Sennen,  Borris,  Blackwater,  Towjn-y-Gapel,  and  possibly  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  Heathery  Burn  Cave.  Some  of  these  skulls 
htA  been  ably  described  by  Professor  Huxley  in  the  Geologistj  vol.  v,  p.  200. 
Turning  to  the  Heathery  Bum  remains,  Mr.  Blake  said  ihtkt  he  thought  in 
these  cases  a  rough  approximation  to  the  probable  date  might  be  formed  by 
the  estimation  of  the  proportions  of  extinct  and  recent  species  of  mammalia. 
They  were  as  follows  in  some  of  the  best  authenticated  instances  of  the 
association  of  human  remains  with  those  of  extinct  animals : — 
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^r.  Blake  considered  that  the  human  beings  who  chipped  the  flints  of  the 
Somme  valley  flourished  at  a  period  of  time  far  antecedent  to  those  of 
Muskham  and  Heathery  Burn  Gave ;  and  the  fact  that  we  had  no  actual 
knowledge  of  their  osseous  remains  shewed  the  futility  of  mere  negative 
evidence  in  geology. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Prideaux,  Mr.  Blake  stated  that,  though  exceptional 
cases  occurred  in  which  the  occipital  protuberance  was  as  well  developed  as 
in  the  Muskham  skull,  such  instances  were  not  accompanied  by  so  powerful 
a  development  of  the  occipital  crest,  or  of  the  points  of  attachment  for  the 
trapezius,  compUxus,  obliquv^  superior^  and  recti  capiti  postici  muscles. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Blake  said  that  in  the  Quarterly/  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  for  1861  had  been  figured  the  molar  teeth  of  man, 
and  that  no  anthropoid  ape  had  been  yet  discovered  in  the  pleistocene  to 
which  such  remains  could  have  been  referred.  The  dental  distinctions 
between  man  and  the  apes  were  obvious,  and  of  easy  determination. 

Mr.  John  Evans,  F.S.A.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Mackie  in  respect  to  the 
age  to  which  he  had  assigned  the  relics  found  in  the  Heathery  Bum 
Gave.  The  pottery,  also,  was  like  that  met  with  in  tumuli  of  the  Bronze 
Age. 

Mr,  T.  Wright  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  objects  exhibited  were  all 
distinctly  of  the  Roman  period,  and  even  apparently  late  Roman.  All  the 
manufactured  articles  found  in  these  caves,  including  Kent's  Gavern,  that 
he  had  seen,  were  at  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  period,  and  some  rather  more 
recent. 

Mr.  PooLE  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Wright. 

Dr.  Robert  Knox  said  that  great  interest  attached  to  the  Muskham 
skull,  and  he  agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mackie  on  its  anatomical 
characters.  He  did  not  object  either  to  the  inference  Mr.  Mackie  had 
suggested  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  angle  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Such 
a  conformation,  if  proved  to  be  a  race-character,  would  certainly  go  towards 
filling  up  a  known  blank  in  the  animal  series  ;  but  we  ought  to  wait  until 
it  was  backed  up  by  a  hundred  or  two  of  specimens  before  it  should  be 
acknowledged  as  a  race-character.    Bat  the  author  of  the  paper  was  not,  he 
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considered)  exceeding  his  duty  as  a  scientific  man 'in  hazarding  an  opinkm 
as  to  the  tendency  of  so  singular  a  feature  from  even  a  single  example.  If 
Mr.  Mackie  could  have  obtained  the  cervical  vertebrsB  of  the  Muskham 
man,  they  would  have  afforded,  in  all  probability,  very  decided  eyidence  on 
the  point  by  their  corresponding  more  or  less  strong  processes. 

Mr.  Luke  Bubkb  said  that  those  who  spend  so  much  time  on  anatomical 
details  appear  to  forget  what  has  been  going  on  in  other  directions.  If 
affinities  could  be  traced  between  man  and  the  gorilla  he  had  no  objection. 
Botanists  might  shew  a  dcTelopment  in  a  series  of  cabbages ;  so  might 
naturalists  in  gorillas.  But  what  was  the  evidence  ?  He  did  not  believe 
the  anatomist  could  settle  the  point  at  all.  Common  sense  was  p^ferable 
to  anatomical  skill  exerted  on  the  skull  and  brain.  We  must  look  at  the 
essential  intellectual  or  mental  differences  as  exerted  in  the  daily  habits 
and  elevated  conditions  of  man,  and  then  we  should  give  man  his  just  rank 
by  far  higher  and  more  important  differences  than  by  minute  and  obscure, 
perhaps  only  fanciful,  anatomical  details. 


XXVI. — An  Accownt  of  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon :  their  Habits,  Customs,  and  Superstitions.  By 
John  Bailey,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  Principal  Assistant  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Ceylon. 

"  Wee  shall,  in  this  part,  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Country, 
with  their  Religion,  and  Customs,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
them.  Of  these  Natives  there  be  too  Sorts — Wild  and  Tame.  I 
will  begin  with  the  former.  For,  as  in  these  Woods,  there  are 
Wild  Beasts,  so  Wild  Men  also."* 

So  wrote,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  truthful  old 
chronicler  Robert  Knox ;  and,  though  he  praises  God  he  never 
saw  one  of  these  "wild  men,'"  he  proceeds,  nevertheless,  to  give 
us  in  a  couple  of  pages,  by  far  the  best  sketch  of  the  Veddahs 
that  has  yet  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  pens 
that  have  been  employed  since  his  time,  on  Ceylon. 

Early  in  1854,  I  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  extensive 
district  of  BaduUa,  which  comprises,  besides  the  ancient  Kandyan 
province  of  Guvah,  that  portion  of  the  island  where  the  most 
barbarous  Veddah  tribes  are  found.  My  tastes  led  me  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  studying  their  habits  and  customs.  My 
official  position  gave  me  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  prose- 
cuting my  inquiries. 

I  accumulated  much  information  that  was  both  curious  and 
valuable,  but  my  official  duties  prevented  me  from  shaping  my 
rough  notes  into  a  readable  form.  For  years,  my  papers  lay  in 
my  desk,  half  forgotten,  and  it  is  only  now  that  a  little  unlooked 

*  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies,  etc., 
by  Robert  Knox,  a  Captive  there  near  twenty  years,  folio,  London,  1681. 
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for  leisure  enables  me  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  materials  which  I  collected  with  so 
much  care  and  labour. 

At  a  time  when  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  uncivilized 
races  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  England,  I  trust  that  the 
results  of  my  inquiries  and  observations  may  not  be  considered 
devoid  of  interest ;  and,  in  this  hope,  I  venture  to  present  them, 
such  as  they  are,  to  the  Ethnological  Society. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Veddahs  is  the  result  of  personal 
and  often-repeated  investigation  among  the  people  themselves : 
it  is  founded  only  on  direct  evidence ;  I  have  admitted  nothing 
on  hearsay.  Indeed,  so  difficult  is  it  to  elicit  anything  from 
people  in  such  a  state  of  barbarism,  that  I  have  accepted  even  the 
most  direct  testimony  with  caution  and  have  only  adopted  it 
after  careful  cross-examination  had  satisfied  me  of  its  trustworthi- 
ness. I  have  tested  again  and  again  the  truth  of  every  statement  I 
have  made,  sometimes  reluctantly  abandoning  a  link  here  and 
there  which  would  have  made  my  case  more  complete,  only  from 
a  doubt  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  my  information.* 

The  facts  I  state  are,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  beyond  dispute,  if 
honest  and  patient  inquiry  be  of  any  value.  The  deductions  I 
draw  from  them  are  my  own,  and  must  go  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

I  limit  my  observations  to  the  wildest  tribes,  for  it  is  amongst 

*  Ifc  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  work  of  mere  supererogation,  if  not  pre- 
gumption,  on  my  part,  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Veddahs,  seeing  that  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent  has  so  recently  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  work  on 
Ceylon  to  this  subject.  But,  interesting  as  these  chapters  are — perhaps 
the  most  interesting  in  the  book — they  contain  little  else  than  a  comparison 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  island,  as  observed  by  the  ancient 
voyagers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  with  the  traditional  but  now  long* 
exploded  customs  of  the  Veddahs  as  reported  by  Knox.  The  accomplished 
author  throws  no  new  light  on  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Veddahs  as  they  are. 
On  the  contrary,  his  account  of  them  is  in  some  important  particulars  de- 
fective, and  even  inaccurate.  He  glances  casually  at  those  tribes  which 
are  in  the  wildest  state,  touching  with  precision  none  of  their  peculiarities, 
and  dwells  in  detail  upon  those  only  which,  from  long  association  with  the 
Singalese  and  Tamil  races,  have  lost  much  of  their  originality.  Of  the 
ancient  aborigines  he  has  compiled  much  that  is  curious.  Of  the  existing 
Veddahs  he  has  given  us  little  besides  an  epitome  of  former  notices. 

An  account  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Ceylon,  published  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  late  colonial  secretary  of  the  island,  would  naturally  be  accepted 
and  quoted  as  accurate  and  authentic.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  chapters  on  the 
Veddahs,  therefore,  render  it  more  incumbent  on  me  to  lay  before  the 
Society  the  results  of  my  own  inquiries.  For,  though  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  wild  tribes  are  important  aids  in  determining  their  origin,  a  de- 
scription of  them  is  worse  than  useless,  unless  it  be  made  by  a  person  com- 
petent of  his  own  knowledge  to  describe  them.  I  pretend  to  no  competency 
beyond  this. 
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those  only  who  are  the  most  barbarous,  who  have  preserved  in 
all  essentials  their  isolation  from  other  races  intact,  that  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  most  marked  peculiarities 

The  term  Veddah — or  Weddah — in  itself,  indicates  no  particular 
race.  It  simply  means  "  a  hunter'',  and  is,  in  India,  applied  to 
aboriginal  or  barbarous  tribes  generally.* 

In  this  sense,  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ceylon  appears,  at  some  period  or  another,  to  have  been 
so  called.  There  are  still  extensive  districts  known  as  "Wed- 
dirata",  or  the  country  of  the  Veddahs,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
although  they  are,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  their  situation, 
less  civilized  than  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  island,  are  not 
Veddahs,  but  Singhalese,  in  kindred,  religion,  and  customa 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  people  of  these  remote  districts 
and  of  others,  where  Veddah  descent  is  still  claimed,  are  more 
directly  derived  from  the  race  which  originally  stocked  the  island 
than  those  who  inhabit  such  parts  of  it  as  were  more  accessible 
to  the  settlers  from  Continental  India,  who,  in  process  of  time 
superseded  the  aborigines.t 

But  the  people  distinguished  in  Ceylon,  by  the  name  of  Ved- 
dahs— ^wholly  distinct,  as  I  have  said,  even  from  those  who, 
though  now  Singhalese,  yet  describe  themselves  as  descended 
from  Veddah  ancestors,  are  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of  Batti- 


*  Weddd.  (Singhalese)  an  archer  ;  some  trace  it  to  Bedda  (Jungle).  In- 
troduction to  Alwis'  Sidath  8angarawa. 

Yed&n  (Tamil),  a  hunter-— one  who  lives  in  the  woods  ;  a  name  given  to 
rude  tribes,  aborigines  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  Yedan  (Tamil),  corruptly 
Vaidan,  Veddah,  also  Beddah,  or  Weden — a  hunter,  a  fowler  ;  a  name  given 
to  wild  tribes,  inhabiting  the  hills  and  forests  of  the  south  of  India  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature — ^probably  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  peninsula.  Prof. 
Wilson's  Glossary  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  Terms,  The  word  Veddah  is 
still  used  in  Ceylon  as  a  hunter,  and  so  applied  to  persons,  not  '^  Veddah" 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word. 

+  The  Weddirates  were,  under  the  native  government,  exempted  from 
all  service  save  military — the  most  honourable  ;  and  rendered  tribute  to 
the  king,  of  beeswax,  dried  flesh,  and  honey,  which  was  continued  for  some 
time  after  we  obtained  possession  of  the  Kandyan  provinces.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  these  districts  marry  and  associate  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  are  apparently  the  same  people.  There  may  exist  some  eth- 
nical difference  ;  indeed,  I  think  even  an  unscientific  eye  can  detect  a  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance,  not  only  of  these  people,  but  of  the  Wanniahs 
of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Oeylon,  when  compared  with  the 
ordinary  natives.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  skulls  of  the  different  races,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  island,  viz.,  Tamils,  Moors,  Singhalese  of  the 
low  country  and  of  the  Kandyan  provinces,  the  people  of  the  Weddiratas 
— Wanniahs  of  Newerakalawiya  and  Batticalas — Mookwas  of  the  north-west 
and  east  provinces,  Malays,  Goorowas,  Rhodias,  etc.,  but  it  is  most  diflicult 
to  obtain  them.  The  subject  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society,  though  beside  the  object  of  this  paper. 
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caloa  and  Badulla.  The  largest  Veddah  popnlation  is  in  the 
former  district,  and  these  are  they  of  whom  Tennent  principally 
writes,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  wildest  specimens  of  the 
race.  They  have  not  maintained  so  complete  an  isolation  from 
other  races  as  those  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  consequently  are 
not  worthy  of  the  same  attention.* 

It  is  the  "  "Wilder  Sort "  of  Veddahs,  as  Knox  calls  them,  of 
whom  I  desire  to  place  on  record  an  accurate  description,  before 
they  quite  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 

They  roam  about  through  the  park-like  district  of  Nilgala, 
which  presents,  of  its  kind,  perhaps  the  loveliest  scenery  in  this 
beautiful  island,  and  wander  among  the  forests  of  Bintenne — that 
"  Land  of  Bintan  all  covered  with  mighty  woods  and  filled  with 
abundance  of  deer'',  where  Knox  tells  us  these  dreaded  "  Wild 
Men''  dwelt. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  more  barbarous  types  of  the 
human  race  than  they  present.  Yet  there  are  degrees  even  in 
their  barbarism,  for  those  of  Nilgala  are  wilder  than  their  brethren 
of  Bintenne.  They  are  fewer  in  number,  and  more  diminutive  in 
stature.  They  are  distributed  through  their  lovely  country  in 
small  septs,  or  families,  occupying  generally  caves  in  the  rocks, 
though  some  have  little  bark  huts.  They  depend  almost  solely 
on  hunting  for  their  support,t  and  hold  little  conmiunication  even 
with  each  other. 

Few  in  ^lumber  as  they  are, — theyjiid  not  exceed  seventy-two 
persons  in  1858, — still  no  other  human  beings  are  to  be  found 
for  many  miles  round  their  habitations,  and  this  seclusion  has 
caused  them  to  retain  peculiarities  which  are  fast  disappearing, 
or  have  already  disappeared  from  among  even  the  wildest  of 
BintenncJ 

There,  there  are  both  wild  and  settled  Veddahs.     Of  the  latter 

*  See  Tennent*8  remarks  on  the  late  Mr.  Atherton's  praiseworthy  and 
successful  labours  in  civilizing  the  Veddahs  of  the  Batticaloa  district,  where 
there  are  now  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  who,  having  resisted  all  his 
efforts  to  improve  them,  still  live  in  caves  near  the  rock  called  Gunner's 
Quoin,  and  in  Palla  Palata  of  the  Batticaloa  Bintenna.  I  have  been  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Birch,  the  present  agent  for  government  in  that 
district,  and,  from  specimens  of  their  patois  which  he  sent  me,  and  which 
greatly  resembles  the  Singhalese  usually  spoken,  in  those  very  words  in 
'which,  in  the  Badulla  district,  the  Veddah  dialect  differs  from  it,  I  am 
justified  in  describing  them  as  having  had,  in  some  period  of  their  history, 
more  intercourse  with  the  Singhalese  than  those  of  whom  I  am  writing. 

t  Solely  till  1865,  when  I  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  cultivation  ;  but  they  much  prefer  their  own  wild  life,  and 
their  cultivation  is  very  limited. 

X  In  using  the  term  Bintenne,  I  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  division  of 
Bintenne  which  belongs  to  the  Badulla  district.  A  larger  portion  of  the 
same  division  is  in  Batticaloa. 
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I  shall  say  nothing,  for  they  have  long  associated,  although  they 
have  not  yet  intermarried,  with  the  neighbouring  Singhalesa  The 
former  resemble  those  of  Nilgala.  If  they  are  less  wild,  it  is  but 
a  shade  less  wild,  almost  too  slight  to  be  called  more  civilized. 
They,  in  like  manner,  are  distributed  in  small  tribes  or  families. 
They  live  in  huts  formed  of  boughs  and  bark,  not  so  much  from 
any  advance  in  civilization,  as  from  the  dearth  of  rock  caves, 
which  abound  in  Nilgala ;  but  they,  too,  become  Troglodytes  in 
wet  weather.  They  cultivate  small  patches  of  chena,*  but  their 
chief  source  of  livelihood  is  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  honey ; 
and  they  move  about  from  forest  to  forest,  guided  by  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  flowers,  in  search  of  bees  and  game.  Their  number  in 
1856  was  364,  but  some  of  these  even  were  much  more  wild  than 
others. 

Both  Nilgala  and  Bintenne  Veddahs  regard,  for  each  tribe, 
particular  tracts  of  country  as  their  own,  and  are,  as  Enox  tells 
us,  careful  not  to  trespass  over  each  other's  bounds,  and  they  ob- 
serve the  custom,  still  prevalent  among  Eandyans,  which  entitles 
the  lord  of  the  soil  to  a  portion  of  the  game  killed  upon  it.-f- 

In  my  description  of  the  wild  Veddahs  of  Nilgala,  and  those 
of  Bintenne,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  though  they  are  not 
fifty  miles  apart,  there  is  no  communication  whatever  between 
them.  No  individual  Veddah  of  the  one  district  ever  saw  one  of 
the  other.  They  are  entirely  distinct ;  but  distinct  only  in 
geographical  position.  They  have  inherited  the  same  customs, 
superstitions,  names,  and  dialect,  j 

In  appearance,  the  Veddahs  differ  materially  from  the  Singha- 
lese. They  are  smaller  in  every  respect,  and  rather  darker,  or, 
more  properly,  more  dusky  in  complexion.  They  are  short, 
slightly  built,  yet  very  active.  Though  far  from  being  muscular, 
their  limbs  are  firmly  knit  together,  and  they  are  athletic  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Though  spare,  they  are  gene- 
rally in  very  fair  condition,  and  look  more  healthy  than  many  of 
the  Singhalese  in  the  adjoining  districts.§ 

The  tallest  Veddah  I  ever  saw,  a  man  so  towering  above  his 

*  A  "  china"  is  a  patch  of  ground  cleared  from  the  forest  for  cultivation. 
The  jungle  is  burnt  down,  a  crop  taken  off,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  up 
again.     It  is  recleared  again  after  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  years. 

t  This  custom  is  called  gang-gd,t6,  lit.  village  hind  leg  ;  "  gama"  would 
be  better  translated  "  township",  as  it  signifies  a  tract  of  ground  within 
certain  limits.  The  lord  of  the  soil  claims  the  '^  hind  leg"  of  any  deer,  etc., 
killed  within  his  bounds. 

t  The  Veddahs  of  the  Badulla  Bintenne  appear  a  distinct  sept ;  those  of 
Nilgala  are  connected  with  a  Veddah  family  living  just  across  the  Batti- 
calao  boundary,  close  to  which  their  country  lies. 

§  I  use  the  term  "  Singhalese"  and  "  Kandyan"  in  distinction  from 
"  Veddah." 
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fellows,  that,  till  I  measured  him,  I  belieyed  him  to  be  not  merely 
comparatively  a  tall  man,  was  only  five  feet  three  inches  in 
height.  He  was  a  Veddah  of  Bintenne,  and  much  more  civilized 
in  his  life  than  the  rest  of  the  wild  tribes  there.  The  shortest 
man  I  have  measured  was  four  feet  one  inch.  I  should  say  that 
of  men,  the  ordinary  height  is  from  four  feet  six  to  five  feet 
one  inch,  and  of  women  from  four  feet  four  to  four  feet  eight 
inches.* 

Their  features  are  tolerably  regular.  The  eyes  are  good,  and  often 
full  The  nose  is  generally  well  shaped,  though  inclining  to  be  flat ; 
the  nostrils  wide.  The  mouth  sometimes  large,  and  the  lips  firm, 
but  rather  thick.  The  beard  is  short  and  scant.  The  hair  of  the  head 
which  is  not  curly  falls  in  rusty,  tangled  masses  about  the  face, 
making  the  head  appear  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  lean  body,  and 
this  leads  those  who  are  not  close  observers  to  describe  the  Veddahs 
as  large-headed.  Tennent  notices  this  and  remarks  how  perfectly 
the  description  of  the  Besedae,  in  the  tract  De  moribn^  Brack- 
manor um,  applies  to  the  Veddahs  of  the  present  day.  "Kgmies'' 
indeed  they  are,  "  stunted  and  with  unshorn  dishevelled  locks'' — 
but  the  term  fi€r/a\aK€(f)a\a  is  not  appropriate  to  them ;  for  in 
point  of  fact,  their  heads  are  remarkably  smalLf  One  of  their 
skulls,  sent  to  England  by  me  some  years  ago,  through  my  friend 
Mr.  Thwaites,  the  able  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Ceylon,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society,  was  pronounced  to  be,  in 
general  capacity,  smaller  than  the  smallest  negro,  native  Austra- 
lian, or  Esquimaux.J  But  their  wild  shaggy  hair  gives  such  an 
appearance  of  undue  size  to  the  head  that  it  might  well  mislead 
the  travellers  from  Thebes  in  the  fifth  and  Tennent  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

When  quite  in  repose,  the  features  of  the  Veddahs  wear  a  vacant 
and  melancholy  expression,  which  is  almost  painful  to  look  upon.  In 
speaking  to  them,  I  have  observed,  in  some,  considerable  shrewd- 


^  In  a  list  of  heights  of  Veddahs  taken  lately  at  my  request,  I  find  two 
Veddahs  measuring  five  feet  three  inches,  and  one  fiye  feet  three  inches  and 
four-tenths  ;  but,  if  these  measurements  are  perfectly  accurate,  this  is  much 
above  the  average  height.  Of  fourteen  Veddahs  of  Bintenne,  lately  mea- 
sured for  me,  the  tallest  was  five  feet  three  inches  and  four-tenths,  the 
shortest  four  feet  six  inches  and  a  quarter ;  the  average  five  feet  and  half 
an  inch.  Of  twelve  women,  the  tallest  was  five  feet  two  inches  and  a  half, 
the  shortest  four  feet  four  inches  and  a  half ;  the  average  four  feet  nine 
,  inches. 

t  Vide  the  whole  passage  quoted  by  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  ix,  chap,  iii, 
note  at  page  439,  2nd  edition,  but  especially  the  following :  *'  u<ri  9h  koI 
01  BiadSfS  ivOpuwdpia^  KoAajS^t,  fi€ya\aK4<t>aKa,  &KapTa,  Koi  iwXdrpixa.*' 

X  It  was  considered  to  be  that  of  a  female  between  twenty-two  and 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  skull  came  from  Nilgala,  and  was  the 
smallest  skull  ever  measured  by  Mr.  Busk. 
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ness ;  in  others,  that  perplexed  maimer  common  in  people  of 
weak  intellect  The  women  appear  sharper  and  quicker  than  the 
men,  unless  it  be  that  they  have  less  mauvais  honte,  and  acquit 
themselves  better  before  company,  but  they  are  the  most  ordinary 
specimens  of  the  sex  I  ever  saw.* 

The  Veddahs  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  each  other — 
both  in  feature  and  expression.  And  this  is  especially  remarkable 
among  those  of  Nilgala,  who  have  preserved  their  ancient  customs 
more  completely  than  their  brethren  of  Bintenne,  who  live  in  a 
less  secluded  country,  have  been  able  to  do. 

Their  clothing — so  to  speak — is  the  most  scanty  conceivable. 
A  scrap  of  dirty  cloth,  scarcely  larger  than  the  paper  on  which  I 
write,  supported  in  front  by  a  string  round  the  waist,  being  a 
complete  Veddah  suit  for  male  or  female  ;  for  the  rag  that  does 
duty  for  crinoline,  is  scarcely  less  diminutive  than  that  which  re- 
presents the  male  garmentaf  Indeed,  almost  the  only  difference 
in  the  costume  of  the  men  and  women  is,  that  the  latter  have 
their  ears  pierced,  and  wear  in  the  lobes  round  studs  of  ivory. 

Neither  sex  is  remarkable  for  personal  cleanliness,  and  with 
their  rugged  unkempt  locks  half  obscuring  their  features,  the 
Veddahs  certainly  realize  all  one's  preconceived  notions  of  the 
most  barbarous  savages. 

Knox's  picture  of  "a  Vadda,  or  Wild  Man''  is  a  fancy  portrait, 
and  decidedly  flattering.  They  do  not  "  tye  their  hair  on  their 
crowns  in  a  bunch",  nor  do  they  indulge  in  nearly  so  much 
drapery  or  beard  as  is  worn  by  that  stout  well-to-do-looking 
gentleman,  who  is  placidly  smoking  an  imaginary  pipe,  for  smok- 
ing is  a  luxury  at  which  the  Veddahs  have  not  yet  arrived.  The 
contrast  between  Knox's  idea  of  the  wild  men,  and  their  actual 
appearance,  is  amusing. 

When  brought  in  from  their  forests  to  be  "  looked  at,"  they 
huddle  themselves  together  like  a  herd  of  wild  and  timid  animals 
driven  into  a  comer  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Attract  their 
attention  by  a  present  of  rice  or  cloth,  and  in  an  instant  they  be- 
come like  eager  children,  scrambling  for  a  new  toy, — ^forget  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  intent  only  on  what  is  before  them, 
jostle  each  other,  clamouring  for  a  fair  division  of  the  spoil,  and 
complaining  loudly  against  those  of  their  companions  whom  they 
suspect  of  having  got  more  than  their  share  of  the  good  things. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  them  when  so  utterly  out  of  their 

*  I  saw  some  of  them  display  the  liveliest  curiosity  at  the  sight  of  their 
'^  white  sisters",  two  remarkably  good  specimens  of  whom  found  their  way 
to  Nilgala  in  1857. 

t  Formerly  the  sacking-like  bark  of  the  "  Riti  tree"  (antiaris  innoxia, 
or  A,  saccadora)  supplied  the  place  of  cloth ;  and  bags  made  of  this  fibrous 
bark  are  still  used  by  the  Singhalese  for  carrying  rice,  etc. 
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element  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  crowd.  They  are 
different  beings  at  ease  in  their  own  forests.  I  have  travelled  by 
night  with  Veddahs  for  my  guides  over  the  plains  and  through 
the  forests  of  Bintenne,  and  have  been  struck  with  their  altered 
demeanour.  In  their  own  hunting  grounds,  they  are  no  longer 
the  scared  and  cowering  creatures  I  have  described.  They  are 
"  at  home  "  and  seem  to  assert  their  freedom.  Bows  in  hand, 
their  axes  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  they  stride  noiselessly 
along,  with  head  erect,  and  independent  air  as  though  they  were 
every  one's  equal,  and  had  none  to  fear. 

As  their  chief  pursuit  is  hunting,  whether  for  game  or  honey, 
their  constant  weapons,  without  which  they  never  stir,  are  a  bow, 
two  or  three  arrows,  and  a  very  small  axe  (for  cutting  honey- 
combs out  of  trunks  of  trees),  shaped  with  a  hollow  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  blade  to  enable  it  to  hang  conveniently  upon  the 
shoulder.  They  also  carry  a  larger  axe,  stuck  into  the  waist- 
string  at  their  back. 

The  bow  is  long,  from  five  feet  -eight  to  about  six  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  rudely  made  of  tough  elastic  wood* — a  bow, 
which  a  muscular  Englishman  would  bend  with  an  effort,  long 
practice  has  taught  the  slightly-built  Veddah  to  string  with  ease ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  boy  use  a  bow  which  caused  me  some  exertion 
to  bend.  The  strings,  which  are  exceedingly  strong,  are  twisted 
of  different  kinds  of  bark  and  fibres.f  The  arrows,  which  are 
about  a  yard  long,  are  headed  with  a  sharp  iron  blade,  often 
nearly  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  about  the  formation  of 
which  they  are  still  as  "  curious''  as  when  Knox  wrote  of  them, 
and  if  a  blade  be  given  them,  they  will  now,  as  they  did  then, 
grind  or  beat  it  out  to  the  shape  and  thinness  they  most  approve.  J 

The  method  in  which  "  they  bespeak  their  arrows  to  be  made," 
and  their  mode  of  barter  generally,  which  Tennent  believes  still 
to  exist  among  them,  have  long  been  exploded.§     They  are  not 

♦  They  chiefly  use  the  wood  of  the  following  trees,  doonoomadala  (atero^ 
spermum  chelonoides),  the  kekala  {cyathocalyx  zeylanicus),  a  creeper  called 
kobb^wel,  or  the  pand^ro  tree. 

t  Chiefly  the  fibre  of  the  niyanda  {sansiviera  zeylanica),  and  the  bark  of 
a  creeper  called  the  areloowel. 

X  «  They  are  so  curious  of  their  arrows  that  no  smith  can  please  them. 
The  king  once  to  gratify  them  for  a  great  present  they  brought  him,  gave 
all  of  them  his  best  made  arrow-blades,  which  nevertheless  would  not  please 
their  humour.  For  they  went  all  of  them  to  a  rock  by  a  river,  and  ground 
them  into  another  form."     Knox,  part  iii,  chap,  i,  p.  63  (folio). 

§  '^  It  hath  been  reported  to  me  by  many  people,  that  a  wilder  sort  of 
them,  when  they  want  arrows,  will  carry  their  loads  of  flesh  in  the  night, 
and  hang  it  up  in  a  smith's  shop,  also  a  leaf  cut  in  the  form  they  will  have 
their  arrows  made  and  hang  by  it ;  which  if  the  smith  do  make  according 
to  their  pattern,  they  will  requite,  and  bring  him  more  flesh ;  but  if  he  make 
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now,  nor  hare  they  been  for  very  long,  so  shy  as  to  be  preyented 
from  bartering  freely  enough  with  the  Singhalese,  although,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  barter,  they  avoid  intercourse  with  strangers. 
Their  wants,  however,  are  so  few,  that  they  rarely  emerge  from 
their  forests. 

They  have  the  reputation  of  being  expert  with  bow  and  arrow, 
and  as  it  is  only  the  larger  game,  such  as  elk,  deer,  etc.,  which 
they  pursue,  it  is  very  probable  that  with  their  remarkable 
power  of  creeping  stealthily  through  the  jungle,  they  may  be 
able  to  come  upon  their  prey  unawares  and  do  execution.  But 
they  are  miserable  shots  at  a  mark.  I  never  saw  more  than  two 
decent  hits  made  at  several  small  "  archery  meetings,''  which  I 
have,  from  time  to  time,  got  up  for  my  own  amusement  and  their 
pecuniary  advantage.  And  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  never  saw  that  contempt  for  money  which  Tennent 
supposes  is  still  existing.* 

The  practice  of  drawing  the  bow  with  the  feet  to  which  Ten- 
nent also  alludes  as  still  in  use,  has  so  long  ceased,  that  in  all  my 
inquiries — and  I  was  very  particular  on  this  point — I  could  not 
find  a  single  Veddah  who  ever  witnessed  it,  but  it  is  undoubted 
that  such  a  mode  of  archery  once  existed,  as  is  traditional  among 
them.f     ^ 

They  have  dogs  perfectly  trained  to  follow  up  and  pull  down 
the  wounded  deer.  These  they  value  highly  ;  but  they  are  of  no 
distinct  breed  and  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  country  doga 
But  it  would  appear  that  at  a  time  when  hunting  was  of  more 
importance  to  them  than  it  is  now,  the  dog  was  more  valued. 
Knox  tells  us,  that  dogs  were  given  "for  portions  with  their 
daughters  in  marriage  ;"J  and  Percival  relates,  that  "before  the 
last  war  broke  out  between  us  and  Holland,  a  Dutch  officer  sold 
a  couple  of  Weddah  dogs  at  Surat,  for  400  rix  dollars,  about 
£30."§ 

them  not,  they  will  do  him  a  mischief  one  time  or  another  by  shooting  in 
the  night.  If  the  smith  make  the  arrows,  he  leaves  them  in  the  same  place 
where  the  Veddahs  hung  the  flesh."  Knox,  part  iii,  chap,  i,  p.  62.  Vide 
Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  ix,  chap,  iii,  p.  440,  and  note  ;  also  vol.  i,  part,  v,  chap, 
ii,  p.  668,  2nd  edition. 

*  "  Money  to  them  is  worthless."  Vide  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  ix,  chap, 
iii,  p.  440,  2nd  edit.  I  had  been  told  that  they  would  refuse  silver,  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  and  would  accept  copper.  But  I  never  had  a  rupee 
refused  when  I  tendered  it ;  and  the  word  **  rupee"  is  by  no  means  unintel- 
ligible to  them.  A  good  many  years  ago,  I  can  well  believe  money  was 
worthless  to  them,  but  that  was  long  before  Tennent^s  time. 

t  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  iv,  chap,  iii,  p.  439.  Some  wild  Veddahs  of  the 
Batticaloa  district  shewed  Mr.  Birch,  when  making  some  inquiries  among 
them  at  my  request,  how  the  bow  was  drawn  with  the  foot,  but  said  it  was 
never  so  drawn  now. 

t  Knox,  part  iii,  chap.  i.  §  Percival,  chap.  xiii. 
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But  dogs  are  still  prized  by  the  VeddaL  Of  all  his  posses- 
sions, he  yalues  most  his  bow,  which  is  placed  under  his  head 
when  he  sleeps;  and  next  in  his  estimation  is  the  dog  who 
guards  it,  sleeping  always  at  his  master's  head.  **  What  would 
you  do,'^  I  asked  a  Veddah  once,  "if  your  bow  were  stolen?" 
"  No  one  could  steal  it,''  he  replied ;  "  the  dog  would  not  let  him." 
"But  if  any  oub  killed  your  dog."  His  answer  wad  significant 
He  clutch^  his  axe,  and  made  a  motion  as  though  he  would  cut 
down  the  man  who  did  so. 

And  this  was  no  idle  threat.  In  1 849,  a  Bintenne  Veddah 
deliberately  knocked  a  man's  brains  out,  for  having,  as  he  be- 
lieved, killed  two  of  his  dogs  by  magic*  He  never  attempted  to 
deny  what  he  had  done.  "  It  is  true,"  he  said  at  the  coroner's 
inquest,  "I  killed  him,  ajid  I  did  so  because  he  had  killed,  by 
witchcraft,  the  two  dogs  I  had  reared  and  hunted  with  for  my 
support"  He  added,  as  quite  a  secondary  justification,  that  the 
murdered  man  had  also  practised  his  magic  arts  on  himself  He 
detailed,  with  great  minuteness,  how  he  lay  wait  for  him,  and  how, 
while  he,  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  resting  in  the  shade,  he 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  felled  him  with  a  club:  and — strong 
evidence  of  the  proverbial  truthfulness  of  the  Veddahs — ^he  de- 
scribed how,  by  his  influence  (he  was  the  head  man  of  one  of  the 
small  tribes),  he  intimidated  the  widow  and  father  of  his  victim, 
and  so  kept  the  murder  secret  for  some  days. 

None  but  the  woman  saw  the  deed ;  and  had  falsehood  been 
the  normal  characteristic  of  the  Veddahs,  as  I  fear  it  is  with  too 
many  of  their  more  civilized  compatriots,  he  would  probably 
have  escaped  punishment  He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder, 
but  the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  to  several  years  impri- 
sonment It  was  hoped  that,  having  received  some  instructions 
in  goal,  he  might  carry  back  with  him  some  little  civilization  to 
his  own  people. 

But  imprisonment  was  to  him  a  greater  punishment  than  deatL 
He  pined  away  in  confinement,  and  was  released  to  save  his  life. 
I  have  often  seen  him  in  Bintenne.  Civilization  has  not  done 
much  for  him.  He  differs  from  his  brethren  only  in  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  jewelry,  for  he  wears  with  apparent  pride, 
a  tawdry  brass  chaiu  round  his  waist 

The  Veddahs  eat  the  flesh  of  elk,f  deer,  monkeys,  pigs,  the 
iguano,  and  pengolin — all  flesh,  indeed,  but  that  of  oxen,  elephants, 


♦  The  murdered  man  was  not  a  Veddah,  but  a  low-country  vagrant ; 
several  of  whom  have,  of  late  years,  taken  up  their  abode  near  the  Bintenne 
Veddahs,  to  their  great  annoyance. 

t  What  is  commonly  termed  an  elk  in  Ceylon,  is  the  Samba  deer  {ruaa 
ArUtotelis), 
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bears,  leopards,  and  jackals ;  and  all  birds,  except  the  wild  or 
domestic  fowl    They  will  not  touch  Uzards,  bats,  or  snakes.* 

They  can  assign  no  reason  for  their  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of 
those  beasts  and  birds  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  their  ob* 
jection  to  beef  and  fowls,  though  quite  unexplained  is  decidedly 
the  most  marked,  so  much  so  that  during  my  inquiries,  I  found 
that  they  spontaneously  expressed  their  antipathy,  though  it  re- 
quired cross-examination  to  elicit  the  &ct  that  they  also  avoid  the 
other  kinds  of  flesL 

They  do  not  scruple  to  eat  animals  which  have  died  a  natural 
death,  and  have  (in  common  with  the  Kandyans)  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  their  game  "high'" — ^if  so  mild  a  term  can  describe  the 
exceedingly  advanced  condition,  in  which  venison  should  be  to 
suit  the  palate  of  a  Veddah  (or  Kandyan)  epicure. 

They  are  fond  of  fish,  which  they  catch  by  mixing  with  the 
water  the  juice  of  particular  fruits  and  barks  of  trees,  which 
stupify  them.   A  similar  practice  is  common  among  the  Singhalese. 

Their  arrows  procure  for  them  the  flesh  of  the  animaki  tibey  eat, 
and  I  can  find  no  trace  of  pit-falls  or  traps  being  in  use  among 
them.  In  Bintenne,  some  of  them  employ  the  hunting  bufiSdo  to 
enable  them  to  approach  their  game  un8een.-f-  Their  dogs  track 
out  the  wounded  animals,  and'  are  also  trained  to  catch  the  iguano, 

Tennent  is  wrong  in  saying  that  they  procure  birds  with  the 
bow.  They  are  not  good  enough  shots  for  that  They  catch 
them  with  bird-lime,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  bo-tree  (ficm 
religiosa  )—axid  also  watch  them  to  their  nests,  and  take  them  at 
night.  Their  skill  as  marksmen  is  most  indifferent,  and  they 
never  exercise  it  at  small  objects. 

The  most  choice  food,  in  their  estimation,  is,  of  land  animals, 
the  flesh  of  the  pengolin,  or  of  the  iguano ;  and,  of  fish,  the  eeL 
Though  they  eat  no  part  of  the  elephant,  yet  he  is  the  object 
of  their  pursuit,  both  for  their  own  protection  and  on  account  of 
the  ivory,  so  valuable  to  them  as  an  article  of  barter.  They  will 
steal  up  to  an  elephant,  and,  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  stepping  for- 


*  It  is  curious  that,  while  in  the  Batticaloa  district  Veddahs  are  said  to 
eat  bats,  those  of  the  BaduUa  district — certainly  of  Nilgala — ^re^ect  them. 

t  The  use  of  the  hunting  buffalo  is  common  all  over  the  island.  The 
manner  in  which  the  animal  is  trained  is  curious.  When  its  horns  are 
young  and  tender,  a  string  is  tied  tightly  round  the  base  of  one  of  them. 
The  pain  thus  produced  is  so  acute,  that  the  poor  animal  is  easily  guided 
by  the  cord,  and  answers  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  ligature  is  gradually 
relaxed ;  and,  when  the  buffalo  is  full  grown,  the  recollection  of  the  pain  it 
occasioned  is  so  vivid  that  he  will  answer  readily  to  a  thin  string  tied  loosely 
to  his  horn.  With  an  animal  so  trained,  the  hunter  can  easily  approach  the 
deer  uneeen  at  night.  The  buffalo  feeds ;  the  hunter  crouches  under  his 
lee  ;  a  touch  will  guide  him,  and  the  hunter  advances  under  cover. 
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ward,  shoot  their  long-bladed  arrows  in  the  soft  fleshy  part  under 
the  forearm,  and  so  disable  him.* 

They  haye  a  great  dread  of  meeting  elephants  at  night,  and 
have  charms  to  protect  them  from  them — not  only  to  turn  them 
from  their  path,  but  to  render  innoxious  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  wild  boar.  And  I  must  here  record,  that  they  are  the 
only  charms  I  have  entire  faith  in. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  first  time  one  of  these  Veddah 
charms  was  recited  for  my  edification.  It  was  midnight ;  I  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  dense  and  gloomy  forest,  twenty  miles  from  any 
habitation.  The  moon  had  not  quite  risen,  and  the  stems  of  the 
trees  and  the  gigantic  pendent  creepers  were  flickering  in  the  un- 
certain light  cast  by  the  torches,  which  my  Veddah  guides,  gliding 
through  the  forest,  bore  before  ma  I  was  chatting  to  an  intelli- 
gent Veddah  by  my  side  and  then  learnt  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  had  charms,  having  been  till  then,  like  Tennent,  ignorant  of 
the  factf  I  begged  him  to  recite  one — and,  in  an  instant,  the 
forest  re-echoed  with  such  unearthly  yells,  that  I  felt  he  would 
be  a  bold  bear  indeed,  whose  heart  did  not  die  within  him,  and 
whose  legs  did  not  carry  him  far  out  of  hearing  of  the  repeated 
and  discordant  "behegang!  wirooowee!  wiroowah!''  which  formed 
the  burden  of  the  charm.  Of  its  perfect  efficacy,  my  friend  had 
no  doubt ;  nor  indeed  had  I,  but  he  was  rather  huffed  when  I 
suggested  that  the  mere  noise  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
its  success.^ 

Honey,  and  the  grub  in  the  comb,  before  it  becomes  the  bee, 
are  both  staple  food  with  the  Veddahs,  and  their  acuteness 
in  discovering  hives,  when  bee-hunting,  is  very  remarkable. 
I  have  seen  a  Veddah  stealing  through  the  forest,  suddenly 
stop — ^listen  for  an  instant  with  uplifted  hand — dart  off"  into 
the  jungle  and  return  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
with  a  fresh  honey-comb ;  while  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavouring 

*  This  fact  I  established  beyond  a  doubt.  I  questioned  many  Veddahs 
on  that  practice,  which  Knox  treats  as  a  fable,  p.  63,  yiz.,  striking  an  axe 
into  the  sole  of  an  elephant's  foot ;  and  I  was  assured  by  several  that, 
though  they  never  practise  it  themselves,  the  Veddahs  of  Batticaloa  do,  and 
that  they  even  hamstring  elephants.  To  those  who  know  the  pluck  and 
dexterity  of  the  professed  elephant  catchers  in  the  north  of  the  island,  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  or  incredible  in  a  Veddah  approaching  sufficiently 
close  to  an  elephant  to  wound  his  foot  or  to  hamstring  him.  But  I  have 
inquired,  and  cannot  satisfactorily  establish  the  truth  of  the  statement ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  their  physical  power  to  do  either. 

t  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  ix,  chap,  iii,  p.  448,  2nd  edit. 

j  Tennent,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  chap,  i,  p.  139,  gives  a  lamentable  account  of 
the  inefficacy  of  a  charm  for  bears.  I  dare  say  the  unhappy  moorman 
there  mentioned  would  have  been  more  fortunate  had  he  known  the  Veddah 
charm.  The  Singhalese  have  charms  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  Veddahs. 
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to  catch  the  hum  of  bees,  which  so  instantaneously  struck  his 
ear.  Their  forest  life  naturally  quickens  their  powers  both  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  and  renders  them,  in  these  respects,  fax 
superior  to  those  whose  more  civilized  lives  do  not  compel  them 
to  rely  on  those  faculties  for  their  daily  food. 

They  take  honey  in  the  manner  common  to  the  Singhalese 
The  bee-hunter  enlarges  with  his  small  axe  the  hole  in  the  tree 
at  which  the  bee  enters,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  the  aperture, 
blows  into  it.  This  has  generally  the  effect  of  making  the  bees 
fly  out ;  or,  at  least,  of  making  them  vacate  the  comb,  and  retire 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  hollow  tree,  when  the  honey 
can  be  taken  with  the  hand.  If  this  do  not  succeed,  however,  a 
second  puff,  after  the  bee-hunter  has  chewed  some  aromatic  sub- 
stance, has  the  desired  effect. 

Taking  the  honey  of  the  bambera  {apis  Indica),  a  large  and 
very  venomous  bee,  is  a  much  more  serious  affair.  This  bee  hives 
on  very  lofty  trees,  or  in  clefts  of  precipitous  rocks.  If  on  a 
tree,  the  hunter  ties  tendrils  to  it,  and  armed  with  a  bundle  of 
blazing  faggots,  climbs  to  the  vicinity  of  the  comb  and  smokes 
the  bees  out,  being  often  severely  stung  during  the  operation.  If 
in  a  cleft  of  rock,  he  will,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  approach  it, 
lower  himself  with  ropes  made  of  creepers,  and  take  the  honey 
by  the  same  process. 

To  the  Veddahs,  honey  is  not  only  favourite  food,  but  valuable 
as  an  object  of  barter,  for  the  Kandyans  prize  it  greatly  for 
medicinal  purposes.  They  use  it,  too,  as  Knox  tells  us,  for  pre- 
serving flesh.  "They  cut  a  hollow  tree  and  put  honey  in  it, 
and  then  fill  it  with  flesh,  and  stop  it  with  clay,  which  lyes  for 
a  reserve  to  eat  in  time  of  want.'"*  And  when  they  are  short  of 
food,  they  mix  honey  with  decayed  wood,  and  so  eat  it.  It 
satisfies  their  craving  more  readily  than  plain  honey.  Davy  pro- 
perly describes  the  practice,  as  "  not  so  much  for  nourishment  as 
to  distend  the  empty  stomach  and  to  allay  the  distressing  feel- 
ings of  emptiness  and  the  pains  of  hunger/'  It  is  curious  that 
Tennent  should  have  entirely  omitted  all  allusion  to  this  remark- 
able custom.  "  Eomba"  is  the  term  used  by  the  Veddahs,  for  this 
decayed  wood,  and  the  practice  I  have  described  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  epithet,  which  Knox  applies  to  the  "wild  sort'^ 
called  "Eamba  Veddahs,''  who,  he  says,  "never  shew  themselves" 
— but  no  "  sort"  is  so  called  now,  nor  is  the  name  remembereif 

*  Knox,  part  iii,  chap,  i,  p.  63. 

t  Knox,  part  iii,  chap,  i,  p.  63.  The  wood  so  used  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
eriminia  creeper  {zizyphtbs  oenophlia^  Mill.),  the  ettamba — wild  mango 
{mangifera  Indica,  Quin.),  the  weera  (hemicyclia  sepiarta,  W.  and  A.),  the 
rdua,  the  nooga,  a  species  of  fig  ;  any  wood,  indeed,  not  poisonous,  is  used. 
They  reject  the  wood  of  the  kaduru  {cerhera  odallum,  Qeestn.),  the  goda 
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They  are  yery  rude  in  their  cookery,  often  burning  the  flesh  in 
the  fire,  which  they  produce  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of 
the  wood  of  the  vellan  tree  (Pterospermum  suberifolium,  Sam.). 
A  hole  is  scooped  in  one  piece  with  an  arrow-blade,  and  the 
other,  which  is  pointed,  is  inserted  into  it,  and  twirled  rapidly 
round  between  the  hands  till  it  ignites. 

They  are  fond  of  betel,  when  they  can  get  it ;  but  in  lieu  of  the 
compound  which  goes  by  this  name,  they  have  the  following  sub- 
stitutes. Instead  of  the  betel  leaf,  they  eat  the  astringent  bark 
of  the  demette  tree  (Omelina  Asiatica,  L.),  or  the  leaves  of 
an  aromatic  plant  called  the  madurutala  (Ocimum  sanctum — 
or  0.  canuyn,  L.)  For  areka  nut,  they  chew  the  bark  of  the 
moratree  {Nephelium  longanv/m,  Camb.),  the  oupaloo  or  wellan 
connitta  tree ;  and  calcined  snail  shells,  or  the  bark  of  the  areloo 
tree  (Terminalia  chebula,  Eetz.),  supplies  the  place  of  lime  or 
chunam,  which  forms  so  important  an  ingredient  in  a  prepared 
quid  of  beteL  They  do  not  smoke,  and  are  very  temperate, 
drinking  water  only. 

I  need  not  say  that  they  are  very  simple  and  primitive  in  their 
habits.  The  "wilder  sort"'  have  had  too  little  communication 
"with  the  Singhalese  to  have  acquired  the  vices  of  civilization. 
The  few  necessaries  of  life  which  the  forest  does  not  supply,  such 
as  steel  and  iron  for  their  arrow-heads  and  axes,  and  the  very 
scanty  clothing  which  they  wear,  they  obtain  by  barter,  their 
^wax  and  honey,  elk  flesh,  and  ivory,  being  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  neighbouring  Singhalese,  or  "  the  ubiquitous  Moors.'' 

They  are  very  harmless,  too ;  though,  according  to  Knox,  were 
much  dreaded  once.  Even  yet  there  are  traditions  that  they  kid- 
napped children,  ran  off"  with  yoimg  girls,  way-laid  travellers,  and 
attacked  the  tavalams  or  bullock-caravans.  But  now,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  as  peaceful  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  They  are  proverbially 
truthful  and  honest.  They  are  fond  of  their  children,  who  early 
become  useful  to  them  ;  the  boys  soon  are  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  bow,  while  the  girls,  armed  with  a  pointed  stick,  add  to  the 
femily  larder  at  a  very  tender  age,  by  killing  the  iguano,  and 
digging  for  wild  yams. 

Their  constancy  to  their  wives  is  a  very  remarkable  trait  in 
their  character  in  a  country  where  conjugal  fidelity  is  certainly 
not  classed  as  the  highest  of  domestic  virtues.  Infidelity,  whether 
in  the  husband  or  the  wife,  appears  to  be  unknown,  and  I  was 

kadura  (strychnos,  nux  vomica),  the  diwi  kaduru  (tabema  montana  dicho^ 
toma,  Roxb.),  the  kolong  {nauclea  cordifoUa,  Boxb.),  the  milla  {vitex  altis" 
sima,  Linn.),  the  mora  {nephelium  longanum,  Camb.),  the  kaluwera  (ebony, 
ebenumf  Retz),  which  they  say  would  stupify  them  ;  but  though  the  three 
first  mentioned  trees  would  be  injurious,  it  is  probably  that  the  rest  would 
be  harmless. 

U2 
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very  careful  in  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  Had  it  existed,  the 
neighbouring  Singhalese  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cusing them  of  it,  but  I  could  not  obtain  a  trace  of  it.  Tennent'a 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  wild  Ved- 
dahs of  Bintenne  or  Nilgala,  though  they  may  apply  to  those 
Veddahs  of  whom  he  writes.* 

They  never  marry  out  of  their  race,  and,  with  the  very  smallest 
cause,  the  men  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  most  unattractive 
wives.  They  are  very  carefd  to  keep  them  apart  fi^om  their 
companiona  Their  huts  contain  but  one  family  each,  and  when 
they  live  in  caves,  each  dwelling-place  is  careftdly  screened  off 
There  are  as  many  as  seventeen  separate  huts  and  caves  among 
the  seventy-two  Veddahs  of  Nilgala ;  hardly  more  than  four  indi* 
viduals  to  each  habitation. 

Polyandry  is  unknown  among  them.  The  practice  is  alluded 
to  with  genuine  disgust.  I  asked  a  Veddah  once,  what  the  con- 
sequence would  be  if  one  of  their  women  were  to  live  with  two 
husbands,  and  the  unaffected  vehemence  with  which  he  raised  his 
axe,  and  said,  "  a  blow  would  settle  it,"  shewed  conclusively  to 
my  mind,  the  natural  repugnance  with  which  they  regard  thitf 
national  custom  of  their  Kandyan  neighbours.  Their  abstinence 
from  a  practice,  which,  till  1859,  was  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  is  remarkable.  So  sensitive  are  they  on  these  subjects, 
that  I  know  an  instance  of  a  Veddah — and  he  was  by  no  means 
one  of  the  wildest— drawing  his  knife,  and  being  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  using  it,  at  a  remark  made  in  jest  which  he  con- 
sidered a  reflection  on  the  honour  of  their  women."(" 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Kandyans  have  no  scruples  with  regard 
to  divorce.  Among  them,  husbands  desert  their  wives,  and  wives 
their  husbands,  for  any  or  no  reason.  Sickness  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  cause.  The  heartless  desertion  of  a  sick  wife  is,  I 
think,  the  worst  trait  in  the  Kandyan  character,  and  the  cool  and 
unconcerned  manner  in  which  they  themselves  allude  to  it,  shows 
that  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  cruel  J 

*  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  ix,  chap,  iii,  p.  444,  2nd  edit. 

t  Tennent  says,  **  The  community  is  too  poor  to  afford  polygamy,"  but  I 
am  convinced  that  is  not  the  cause  of  its  non-existence.  We  find  it  in 
smaller  communities  than  these. 

}:  In  a  civil  suit  in  the  District  Court  some  years  ago,  a  witness  said  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  me — "  How  can  I  tell  how  many  wives  he  had  ? 
A  woman  is  married  to-day,  and  leaves  her  husband  to-morrow.  If  the 
wife  gets  sick,  the  husband  deserts  her ;  if  the  husband,  the  wife  deserts 
him."  A  young  girl  of  sixteen  or  so  once  coolly  confessed  before  me  to 
having  had  five  husbands,  three  of  whom  were  living,  and  two  present  in 
court,  of  whom  one  had  just  attempted  suicide  for  her  sake  !  I  met  with 
an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  been  married  fifteen  times;  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  woman  who  had  had  thirteen  husbands. 
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But  the  Veddahs  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
civilization.  Divorce  is  unknown  among  them.  They  are  kind 
and  constant  to  their  wives,  and  few  of  their  Kandyan  neigh- 
bours could  say  as  I  have  heard  a  Veddah  say,  "Death  alone 
separates  husbapd  and  wife/'  The  idea  of  such  constancy  was 
quite  too  much  for  one  of  the  bystanders,  an  intelligent  Kandyan 
chief,  on  one  occasion  when  I  was  talking  on  these  subjects  to 
some  Veddahs.  "  Oh,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  apologetically,  "  they  are 
just  like  Wanderoos/'*  He  was  perfectly  scandalized  at  the  utter 
barbarism  of  living  with  only  one  wife,  and  never  parting  till 
separated  by  death.+ 

Tennent  says  they  have  no  marriage  rites ;  this  is  true ;  but  I 
am  surprised  that  no  one  should  have  told  him  of  what  very 
nearly  approaches  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  one  which  is  curious 
in  itself,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  unlike  any  custom  among  other 
barbarous  tribes.  The  bachelor  Veddah,  who  meditates  matri- 
mony, himiself  selects  the  lady  of  his  choice,  wisely  preferring  his 
own  judgment  to  that  of  others ;  and  providing  himself  with  the 
greatest  "  delicacies  of  the  season'',  for  example,  a  pot  of  honey 
and  a  dried  iguano,  proceeds  to  her  father's  hut  and  states  the 
object  of  his  visit.  There  being  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
alUance,  the  father  calls  his  daughter,  who  comes  forth  with  a 
thin  cord  of  her  own  twisting  in  her  hand.  She  ties  this  round 
the  bridegroom's  waist,  and  they  are  man  and  wife.  The  man 
always  wears  this  string.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  part  with 
it.    When  it  wears  out  it  is  the  wife's  duty  to  twist  a  new  one  and 


*  The  Wanderoo  is  a  large  monkey  common  throughout  the  island,  one 
of  the  three  species  of  Presbytes,  probably  the  P.  Ursinus. 

t  I  have  spoken  of  polygamy  and  indiscriminate  divorce  among  the 
Kandyans  in  the  present  tense.  I  should  have  used  the  past,  for  in  1 859 
they  were  abolished  by  law.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
whose  name  will  be  gratefully  cherished  in  Ceylon  as  long  as  Ceylon  exists, 
and  whose  loss  is  daily  becoming  more  felt  and  deplored,  that  this  remark- 
able change  in  the  habits  of  an  Oriental  people  should  have  taken  place 
during  his  rule — a  change,  originating  with  the  Kandyans  themselves, 
which  has  given  them  marriage  laws  as  pure  as  our  own,  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  increasing  civilization.  In  May  1858,  a  large  deputation  of  influ- 
ential chiefs  waited  on  Sir  Henry  Ward,  at  the  Pavilion,  in  Kandy,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Government  to  remove  what  they  felt  to  be  a  stigma  on  their  race 
and  character,  by  abolishing  polygamy  and  making  the  marriage  tie  a  bind- 
ing obligation.  This  was  followed  by  a  petition,  signed  by  8,000  chiefs 
and  headmen  on  behalf  of  the  Kandyan  people,  repeating  their  earnest 
prayer.  The  result  was  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  "To  amend  the 
laws  of  marriage  in  the  Kandyan  country,"  which  will  do  more  to  raise  the 
social  character  of  the  Kandyans  than  any  other  measure  can  do.  They 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  spontaneously  wrought  this  great  change, 
and  they  fully  appreciate  Her  Majesty's  interest  in  its  success,  which  she 
graciously  desired  should  be  specially  made  known  to  them. 
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bind  it  round  him.  Many  a  more  civilized  wife  woxQd  rejoice  if 
she  could  forge  new  fetters  for  her  husband  as  binding  as  these. 
The  utility  of  the  string  is  simply  to  keep  in  its  place  the  scanty 
rag  which  constitutes  the  Veddah  costume.*  Married  or  single 
he  must  wear  one ;  but  when  he  is  married  he  substitutes  for  his 
batchelor's  string  one  of  the  lady's  twisting,  and  besides  its  use, 
it  is  emblematic  of  the  marriage  tie;  for  as  he  never  parts  with  it, 
so  he  clings  to  his  wife  through  hfejf 

I  have  spoken  of  the  monogamy  and  conjugal  fidelity  of  the 
Veddahs  as  favourably  contrasting  with  the  opposite  practices 
among  the  Kandyans.  But  there  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
them  which  has  scarcely  yet  become  extinct,  a  custom  most  re- 
volting to  every  civilized  mind.  It  is  that  which  sanctions  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  younger  sister.  To  marry  an  elder 
sister  or  aunt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  incestuous,  a  con- 
nection in  every  respect  as  revolting  to  them  as  it  would  be  to 
us — ^as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inadmissible  as  the  mar- 
riage with  the  younger  sister  was  proper  and  natural  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  proper  marriage,  as  much  so  as  the  marriage  between 
the  father's  sister's  son  and  the  mother's  brother's  daughter  is 
the  most  proper  that  a  Kandyan  can  contract  J 

How  far  this  practice  has  become  obsolete  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Amongst  the  Veddahs  of  Bintenne  it  has  certainly  ceased,  and  they 
now  regard  it  with  disgust.§  Still  it  has  not  very  long  died  out, 
for  many  amongst  them  have  seen  the  children  of  such  marriages, 
and  even  cited  some  by  name  to  me.  But  I  question  if  it  has  yet 
disappeared  from  amongst  the  wilder  Veddais  of  Nilgala.  For 
some  time  I  believed  that  it  was  invariably  practised  there,  and 


*  It  is,  in  fact,  what  the  Singhalese  call  the  Dija  lanoowa,  the  '^  water- 
gtring,"  i. «.,  the  string  which  supports  the  rag  of  cloth  which  natives  wear 
when  bathing,  and  which  i|  **  full  dress  "  among  the  Veddahs. 

t  The  following  anecdote  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  value  set  by  a 
Kandyan  on  the  marriage  tie.  One  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  fort  was 
travelling  through  his  district,  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  new  Kandyan 
marriage  ordinance,  when  a  native  said  to  him — **  I  don't  like  that  ordi- 
nance at  all."  "  Why  1"  he  asked.  "  Why,  you  tell  us  we  are  not  to  send 
away  our  wives,  if  we  like.  Now,  suppose  I  bought  a  piece  of  rice  land, 
and  afterwards  found  my  wife  did  not  know  how  to  weed  /" 

X  "  Every  Bedouin  has  a  right  to  marry  his  father's  brother's  daughter 
before  she  is  given  to  a  stranger ;  and  hence  "  cousin "  (bint*  amm),  in 
polite  phrase,  signifies  ''wife."  Burton's  El  Medina  Mecca,  vol.  ill.  A 
Kandyan  would  regard  such  a  marriage  incestuous,  for  such  first  cousins 
are  considered  sisters.  The  term  applied  to  such  a  female  cousin  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  text  as  the  proper  bride  for  a  Kandyan  is  ^'noena,"  which 
in  Veddah  dialect  is  the  word  for  "  wife."  The  corresponding  word 
"  noora  "  is  the  Veddah  term  for  "  husband." 

§  Mr.  Birch  informs  me  that  the  Veddahs  of  the  Batticaloa  district ''  in- 
dignantly deny  marrying  their  sisters." 
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it  is  only  becanse,  after  repeated  and  careftil  inquiry,  I  cannot  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  such  a  marriage  now  actually  existing,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  that  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  But  I 
should  be  almost  justified  as  describing  it  as  an  existing  custom/ 
for  many  of  the  young  men  are  the  offspring  of  such  connections. 
The  practice  is  spoken  of  by  them  in  the  present  tense,  and 
alluded  to  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  smallest  repugnance.* 

Amongst  the  Bintenne  Veddahs,  then,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  for  perhaps  two  generations  or  so,  extinct.  Amongst  those 
of  Nilgala  it  is,  at  most,  only  becoming  so.  And  it  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  the  custom  among  both  from  time  immemorial 
Utterly  revolting  as  it  is  to  us,  we  must  remember  that  with 
them  it  was  a  custom  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  ages.  It  is 
not  the  consequence  of  a  "  poor  community,''  nor  the  growth  of 
mere  barbarism.  If  it  were,  the  elder  sister  would  be  equally 
sought  after  ;  if  it  were,  polygamy  in  all  its  forms  would  be  found 
among  them.     There  would,  in  fact,  be  no  restraint-f* 

I  have  before  described  the  short  stature  of  the  Veddahs — their 
weak  and  vacant  expression,  their  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other,  characteristics  much  more  marked  upon  the  Veddahs  of 
Nilgala  than  those  of  Bintenne.  The  practice  I  have  just  noticed 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  these. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  marriages  would 
produce,  besides  a  stunted  growth,  insanity,  idiocy,  and  epilepsy. 
But  I  find  few  traces  of  these  maladies.  Madness  rarely  occurs, 
idiocy  still  less  frequently ;  though  dogged  stupidity  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  amongst  them.J  But  in  other  respects  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  custom  would  seem  to  be  plainly  discernible.     The 

*  I  am  not  surprised  that  Tennent  should  be  ignorant  of  this  custom. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  obtain  intelligible  answers  to  the  commonest 
questions  from  these  ignorant  creatures;  and  unless  a  clue  to  some  subject 
is  accidentally  found,  the  inquirer  would  learn  little.  There  are  practices 
as  revolting,  though  not  so  peculiar,  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

t  It  is  curious  that  the  only  trace  I  can  find  of  anything  approaching  to 
a  belief  in  retributive  justice  is  a  tradition  of  a  man,  whose  name  even  has 
been  preserved,  and  whose  family  still  exists,  who,  they  say,  was  eaten  by 
worms  for  having  exceeded  the  authorized  limit,  and  formed  connections 
with  his  elder  sisters  and  aunts.  By  whom  this  punishment  was  inflicted 
they  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  the  painful  death  they  regard  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  his  incest. 

X  Madness  is  by  no  means  common  among  them.  They  believe  if  one 
man  curse  another,  the  man  who  is  cursed  becomes  mad.  This  is  evidently 
the  same  superstition  as  is  common  among  the  Singhalese,  and  known  as  the 
"  Kata  waha,"  **  the  evil  mouth,"  or  "  poison  of  the  mouth,"  equivalent  to 
the  prevalent  faith  in  the  "  Ess  waha,"  "  the  evil  eye,"  or  "  poison  of  the 
eye."  Burton,  in  his  Ul  Medinah  Mecca,  says,  "the  national  type  has  been 
preserved  by  systematic  intermarriages.  No  evil  results  are  anticipated 
from  the  union  of  first  cousins  ;  and  the  experience  of  ages  and  of  a  nation 
may  be  trusted." 
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race  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct ;  large  fjEonilies  are  all  bat  nn- 
known,  and  longevity  is  very  rara  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
obtain  reliable  data  to  elucidate  these  points.  Out  of  seventy- 
two  Veddahs  in  Nilgala,  fifty  were  adidts,  twenty-two  childr^ 
In  one  small  sept,  or  fetmily,  there  were  nine  adults  and  one  child; 
in  another,  one  child  and  eight  adults  ;  and  so  on.  In  Bintenne^ 
out  of  three  hundied  and  eight  Veddahs,  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  were  adults,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  children.  Here  the 
disproportion  is  not  so  marked  ;  but  in  one  of  the  smaller  tribes^ 
more  isolated  than  the  rest,  there  were  twenty  adults  and  but 
four  children. 

The  paucity  of  children,  I  think,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  de- 
generacy produced  by  such  close  intermarriages,  for  I  have  never 
heard  a  suspicion  of  infanticide  existing  among  them.*  Out  of 
fifty  adults  in  Nilgala,  only  one  appeared  to  have  numbered  seventy 
years,  and  but  eight  to  have  exceeded  fifty.  In  Bintenne,  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  adults,  two  only  seemed  to  have  reached 
their  seventieth,  and  but  fourteen  to  have  exceeded  their  fiftieth 
yeara  Such  statistics  seem  to  show  the  practical  results  of  such 
connections.  The  Nilgala  Veddahs,  who  still  maintain  an  almost 
total  isolation  from  other  people,  are  rapidly  disappearing.t 
The  Veddahs  of  Bintenne,  who  have  abandoned  the  pernicious 
custom  which  I  have  described,  and  still  intermarry  among  them- 
selves, are  becoming  extinct,  though  more  gradually. 

The  Veddahs  have  no  ceremonies  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  nor 
when  the  name  is  given ;  and  though,  in  Bintenne,  they  have 
long  buried  and  mourned  their  dead,  those  of  Nilgala  have  only 
commenced,  in  this  generation,  to  do  either. 

Till  very  recently  the  dead  man  was  left  where  he  died.  The 
survivors  covered  the  body  with  leaves,  put  a  heavy  stone  upon 
its  chest,  and  sought  some  other  cave,  leaving  that  in  which  the 
death  occurred  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  They  still  desert 
the  scene  of  the  death,  and  the  bones,  constantly  found  in  good 
preservation  in  the  caves  of  Nilgala,  prove  how  recently  the 
practice  of  leaving  the  body  unburied  has  been  abandoned. 

Tennent  says,  truly,  that  they  have  "  no  system  of  caste  among 

*  It  certainly  was  practised  among  the  Eandyans,  but  never,  I  think,  to 
any  great  extent.  I  have,  however,  seen  two  persons  who,  when  infants, 
were  buried  alive  by  their  mothers,  and  rescued. 

t  Knox  speaks,  page  62,  of  Veddahs,  "  who  lived  about  Hourly,  the  re- 
motest of  the  king's  dominions,"  who  were  "  pretty  tame,"  and  used  "  to 
come  and  buy  and  sell  among  the  people,"  who  resented  *'  being  pressed  to 
serve  the  king"  in  some  expedition,  and  so  ''removed  further  into  the 
woods  and  would  be  seen  no  more."  "  Hourly  "  is  evidently  the  village  of 
"Oora-oola,"  on  the  furthest  boundary  of  the  Nilgala  district,  which, 
though,  as  tradition  has  it,  it  was  once  peopled  by  Veddahs,  is  now  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  Singhalese. 
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tliemselves ;  but,  singular  to  say,  this  degraded  race  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  Singhalese  as  of  most  honourable  extraction,  and 
is  recognized  by  them  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  highest  castes  ;"* 
and  he  relates  a  legend,  in  which  he  says  this  belief  originates ;  a 
legend,  however,  at  which,  he  tells  us,  the  Veddahs  themselves 
smile,  and  of  which  they  profess  their  ignoranca 

As  I  shall  afterwards  show,  I  do  not  think  this  legend,  which 
is  confessedly  not  a  Yeddah  tradition,  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  consideration  with  which,  so  &r  as  their  caste  goes,  the  Singh- 
alese regard  them.  Were  there  no  better  reason,  the  &ct  l£at 
the  legend  is  by  no  means  universal  among  the  Singhalese  re- 
siding in  their  vicinity,  would  probably  be  sufficient  reason  to 
reject  it. 

But  Tennent  has  not  been  correctly  informed  with  regard  to 
their  own  belief  regarding  their  own  origin.  For  strange  as  it 
appears,  they  claim  to  be  of  royal  descent.  Beyond  this  vague 
assertion  they  profess  to  know  nothing.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
trace  their  descent  from  any  particular  king.  They  know  nothing 
of  their  history.  This  is  their  one  tradition ;  and  though  the 
neighbouring  Singhalese,  on  whom  they  affect  to  look  dbwn,  smile 
at  their  claim  to  such  an  illustrious  origin,  they  do  "  regard  them 
as  of  most  honourable  extraction,''  and  in  reply  to  any  inquiry 
respecting  it,  only  repeat  the  Veddah  version  of  their  royal  line- 
aga  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  the  time  of  the  native  government 
the  Veddahs  always  spoke  of  the  king  as  "  hoora,''  or  "  cousin."-f" 

The  Veddahs  have  no  particular  name  by  which  they  distin- 
guish themselves,  which  would  aid  us  in  speculating  on  their 
origin.  They  simply  call  themselves  "Weddah,''  and  are  so 
called,  while  they  speak  of  the  ordinary  natives  of  the  country  as 
"  Singhalesa''  The  term  "  Habara,''  or  "  wild,  barbarous,''  is  ap- 
plied to  Veddahs,  in  books,  and  also  "  Vannacharakiya,"  which 
means  "  a  hunter." 

As  Knox  has  told  us,  they  speak  the  Singhalese"^  language  ;  but 
they  do  so  with  an  accent  and  intonation  so  strange,  that  it 
sounds  like  some  foreign  tongue.  It  seems,  as  it  were,  "  broken 
Singhalese,"  such  as  a  man  would  speak  to  whom  the  language 
was  an  acquired  one,  so  much  does  their  pronunciation  differ  fix)m 
that  of  their  Kandyan  neighbours.  Although  the  identity  be- 
tween the  Veddah  dialect  and  Singhalese  is  evident,  when  they 
are  compared  with  each  other,  it  woidd  require  a  very  quick  and 
accurate  ear,  indeed,  to  detect  the  similarity  between  them  when 
both  are  spoken. 

*  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  part  ix,  c.  iii. 

t  It  is  reported,  too,  that  some  Veddahs  do  not  claim  royal  descent,  but 
that  only  a  portion  of  them  do.  The  Bicetean  and  I^ilgala  Veddahs  cer- 
tainly, say  they,  are  "  Eaja-wansiya,"  of  royal  lineage. 
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As  may  be  supposed,  the  vocabulary  of  such  a  barbarous  race 
is  very  limited.  It  only  contains  such  phrases  as  are  required  to 
describe  the  most  striking  objects  of  nature,  and.  those  which 
enter  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people  themselves.  So  rude  and 
primitive  is  their  dialect  that  the  most  ordinary  objects  and 
actions  of  life  are  described  by  quaint  periphrasis.  As,  for  ex* 
ample,  to  walk  is  '*  to  beat  (the  ground)  with  hammers'' ;  a  child 
is  "  a  bud" ;  the  grains  of  rice  are  "  round  things" ;  an  elephant  is 
not  inappropriately  termed  "  a  beast  like  a  mountain'' ;  while  the 
fallow  deer  of  the  island  (A  ana  macvlata)  are,  with  the  strictest 
accuracy,  called  ''spotted  animals";  and  wild  boars,  "long- 
snouted  onea"* 

They  use  none  of  the  honorifics  so  profusely  common  in  Singh- 
alese, the  pronoun  " to"  " thou"  being  alone  used,  whether  they 
are  addressing  each  other,  or  those  whose  position  would  entitle 
them  to  outward  respect  They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor 
can  I  trace  the  faintest  vestige  of  their  ever  having  possessed  any 
literature,  in  the  lowest  sense  in  which  that  word  can  be  used.*!- 
They  count  with  difficulty  on  their  fingers,  and  so  little  notion 
have  they  of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand 
that  they  are  to  keep  an  engagement  at  a  more  remote  period 
than  the  next  day. 

I  have  compared  the  scant  and  unsatisfactory  collection  of 
words,  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  with  almost  all  the  vocabu^ 
laries  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  published  in  the  Asiatie 
Society's  Journal,  and  though  in  some  of  them  I  have  found 
isolated  instances  of  striking  resemblance,  these  are  probably 
merely  accidental  The  subject  is  one  which  requires  further  in- 
vestigation :  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  dialect,  by  any  one 
competent  to  perform  the  task,  woidd  be  interesting,  sJthough  I 
question  if  it  woidd  elicit  more  than  we  at  present  know  of  the 
origin  of  the  Veddahs. 

I  append  to  this  paper,  as  a  specimen  of  their  patois,  a  list  of 
some  of  their  words,  (Ustrngoishmg  between  those  which  probably 

*  Ifc  is  very  curious  that  the  Veddah  term  for  the  Ceylon  elk,  the 
Samba  deer  of  India  {Rusa  Aristotelia),  is  "  gawra,"  vide  Tennent's  remarks 
in  his  Nabiral  History  of  Ceylon,  p.  49,  on  the  tradition  of  the  former 
existence  in  Ceylon  of  the  "Bos  gaurus"  of  Hindustan.  I  have  myself 
heard  the  "gaur"  described  by  old  Kandyans,  who  have  seen  it  in  the 
mountain  forests,  as  an  animal  with,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  a  buffalo  and  the 
legs  of  an  elk.  And  there  are  many  places  still  bearing  the  name  "  gaura," 
as,  for  example,  besides  gaura  ellca,  mentioned  by  Tennent,  gaura  kelle — 
the  forest  of  the  gaur — gaura  kanda  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  grass  called 
gaura  mannie.  It  is  curious  that  the  elk  should  be  called  gaura  by  the 
Veddahs,  and  by  no  one  else. 

t  About  ten  years  ago,  the  Government  established  a  school  for  the 
Veddahs  of  Bintenne,  but  it  proved  a  failure. 
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di£rer  from  the  Sii^halese,  and  those  which,  though  Singhalese, 
are,  in  the  sense  here  used,  peculiar  to  the  Veddahs.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  some  of  the  former  are  derived  directly  from 
the  Sanskrit,  but  as  I  am  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  these  suggestions,  I  do  not  venture  to  give  the  conjectural 
derivations  which  I  have  received. 

1  have,  myself,  noted  down,  and  caused  to  be  noted  down  from 
dictation,  several  Veddah  charms,  which  are  not,  I  am  informed, 
known  to  the  Singhalese,  though  in  some  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  chains  in  use  by  the  latter.  Whether  corrupted 
during  the  many  ages  in  which  they  have  been  unintelligently 
repeated,  or  whether  they  are  in  a  form  of  Singhalese  now  obso- 
lete, or  both,  they  are  not  easily  translated.  They  are  charms 
used  in  illness,  and  for  protection  against  elephants,  leopards, 
bears,  and  wild  boars. 

The  Veddahs  are  at  present  chiefly  known  by  names  similar  to 
those  in  use  among  the  neighbouring  Singhalese,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  oddly  they  are  jumbled  together.  In  one  family 
are  to  be  found  names  which  would  only  be  appropriate  to  Kan- 
dyans  of  the  highest  caste,  and  names  which  coidd  only  be  borne 
by  the  lowest.  Some  of  their  names,  too,  belong  to  Hindoos,  and 
not  to  Singhalese.  Some  are  not  proper  names  at  all;  while, 
most  strange  of  all,  others,  though  utterly  imknown  in  Ceylon, 
either  to  Tamils  or  Singhalese,  are  in  common  use  in  Bengal,  and 
refer  directly  to  Hindoo  deities,  or  personages  mentioned  in  the 
Pur&naa 

The  names  of  the  preceding  generation  appear  to  have  differed 
in  a  very  marked  manner  from  the  Singhalese  names  by  which 
the  Veddahs  now  are  for  the  most  part  known ;  and  those  in  the 
list  appended  to  this  paper  are  chiefly  the  names  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  present  Veddahs.  Most  of  these  I  was  able, 
by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Vincent  Eyre,  C.B.,  RA.,  to  submit  to 
the  inspection  of  Professor  Lees,  of  Bengal,  and  they  are  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  have  a  decided  Sanskrit  affinity. 

It  is  a  singular  and  significant  fact,  that  not  only  are  many  of 
their  names  unknown  in  Ceylon,  but  their  meaning  is  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  Veddahs  themselves,  among  whom  they 
were  family  designations  which  have  descended  to  them  from 
father  to  son  for  ages. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  have  written  of  the  Veddahs,  and 
have  been  contented  with  information  at  once  scanty  and  inac- 
curate. Davy  believed  that  they  had  no  names.*  Tennent  affirms 
that  they  have  no  charms — ^no  "  instinct  of  worship^' — and  doubts 


*  Davy,  Account  of  the  Vedda/is,  p.  115  of  his  work. 
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if  they  have  even  any  language.  "  Some/'  he  says,  "  are  so  degraded 
that  it  has  appeared  doubtful  whether  they  possess  any  language 
whatever  ;*  and  not  only  is  their  dialect  incomprehensible  to  a 
Singhalese,  but  even  their  communications  with  each  other  are 
made  by  signs,  grimaces,  and  guttural  sounds,  which  bear  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  distinct  words  or  systematized  language.'"* 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  repeatedly  among  the  very  wildest 
of  the  race — indeed  the  "  wretched  outcasts,''  here  so  summarily 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  are  those  whom  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  describe,  and  I  never  knew  one  of  them  at  a  loss 
for  words  sufficiently  intelligible  to  convey  his  meaning,  not  to 
his  fellows  only,  but  to  the  Singhalese  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
are  all,  more  or  less,  acquainted  with  the  Veddah  patois. 

The  Veddahs  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  for  the  vague  vestige  of  a  belief  in  retributive  jus- 
tice, which  I  have  before  mentioned,  cannot  be  said  to  show  any 
faith  in  the  punishment  by  a  Superior  Power  of  sinners  in  this 
world. 

It  has  been  most  truly  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  insu- 
perable difficidty  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of  the  creed 
of  barbarous  tribes  through  the  medium  of  direct  questioning,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  all  their  statements  on  thi» 
most  important  subject."!" 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people  so  barbarous  as  the 
Veddahs  are — without  literature  of  any  kind — who  have  lived  in 
the  depth  of  the  forests  in  almost  complete  seclusion  for  cen- 
turies on  centuries,  should  be  incapable  themselves  of  giving 
any  definite  or  intelligent  account  of  what  they  do  believe.  They 
are  unable  to  express  in  language  their  ideas  on  subjects,  which, 
even  in  their  own  minds,  have  never  assumed  any  distinct  form ; 
and  though  they  are  ready  enough  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  them,  it  is  no  easy  task  so  to  frame  them  as  to  make  their  ob- 
ject intelligible  to  such  rude  and  unlettered  savages.  The  result 
of  the  most  patient  inquiry  is,  that  the  Veddahs  have  a  vague  be- 
lief in  a  host  of  undefined  spirits,  whose  infiuence  is  rather  for 
good  than  for  evil     Still,  vague  as  this  belief  is,  not  even  the 

*  Tennent,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ix,  c.  iii,  p.  441,  2nd  ed.  This  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  "  a  gentleman  who  resided  long  in  their  vicinity,  G.  R.  Mercer, 
Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  held  office  at  Badulla."  Those  who  re- 
member that  gentleman's  love  of  a  practical  joke,  will  smile  at  seeing  this 
''joke"  gravely  recorded  in  the  Physical,' Historical,  and  Topographical 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D., 
etc.;  and  my  able  predecessor,  Mr.  Mercer,  must  have  been  as  much  amused 
at  seeing  it  there,  as  any  one  else. 

t  See  Hodgson's  "Brief  Note  on  Indian  Ethnology,"  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Jowmal,  March  1849. 
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wildest  Veddahs  are  without  an  "  instinct  of  worship."  They  be- 
lieve that  the  air  is  peopled  by  spirits,  that  every  rock  and  every 
tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill,  in  short  every  feature  of  nature, 
has  its  genius  loci ;  but  these  seem  little  else  than  mere  name- 
less phantoms,  whom  they  regard  rather  with  mysterious  awe 
than  actual  dread. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  form  which  the  superstitions  of  every 
savage  tribe  naturally  assume, — ^the  necessity  for  a  belief  in  some- 
thing more  than  human,  imparting  to  the  commonest  objects  a 
supernatural  character.  But  besides  this  vague  spirit-worship, 
they  have  a  more  definite  superstition,  in  which  there  is  more  of 
system.-  This  is  the  belief  in  the  guardianship  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  Every  near  relative  becomes  a  spirit  after  death,  who 
watches  over  the  welfere  of  those  who  are  left  behind.  These, 
which  include  their  ancestors  and  their  children,  they  term  their 
"  nehya  yakoon,"  kindred  spirits.  They  describe  them  as  "  ever 
watchful,  coming  to  them  in  sickness,  visiting  them  in  dreams, 
giving  them  flesh  when  hunting."  In  short  in  every  calamity, 
in  every  want  they  call  on  them  for  aid ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
the  shades  of  their  departed  children,  "  bilindoo  yakkoon,'"  or  in- 
fjAnt  spirits,  as  they  call  them,  are  those  which  they  appear  most 
frequently  to  invoke.* 

It  is  a  pretty  belief,  and  contrasts  favourably  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Eandyans,  who  have  spirits  enough  in  their  system, 
but  almost  all  thoroughly  malignant,  and  needing  constant  propi- 
tiation. But  the  Veddah  spirit-world  is  singularly  free  from  eviL 
I  can  find  only  one  absolutely  malignant  spirit  in  it  whom  they 
really  fear  ;-(•  though,  like  all  savages,  they  have  an  undefined  awe 
of  the  nameless  spirits  whom  they  believe  to  haimt  the  darkness. 
The  shades  of  their  ancestors  and  of  their  children  seem  to  be 
purely  benevolent.  The  ceremonies  with  which  they  invoke  them 
are  few  as  they  are  simple.  The  most  common  is  the  following. 
An  arrow  is  fijced  upright  in  the  ground,  and  the  Veddah  dances 
slowly  round  it,  chanting  this  invocation,  which  is  almost  musical 
in  its  rhythm. 

''  Mk  miya,  mk  miy,  mk  deyk' 
Topang  kojihetti  mittigan  yand&'h  !" 

*  They  also  speak  of  them  as  "  witera  yakkoon,"  "  child-spirits."  They 
seem  to  prefer  their  great-grandmother  (maha  kiri  amma)  to  the  rest  of 
their  defunct  ancestors  ;  but  I  cannot  ascertain  any  cause  for  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  old  lady.  I  may,  however,  be  wrong  in  describing  it  as  a  pre- 
ference. It  may  be  the  reverse,  for  she  is  invoked  chiefly  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, when  the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  the  malignity  of  a 
spirit. 

t  Aw&ramada  Yakko,  who  especially  injures  women,  lying  wait  for  them 
in  the  forest. 
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'*  My  departed  one,  my  departed  one,  my  Qod ! 
Where  art  thou  wandering  ? "  * 

The  spirit  of  the  dead  is  here  simply  called  upon,  without  even 
the  object  for  which  it  is  invoked  being  mentioned.  And  this  in- 
vocation appears  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  when  the  interven- 
tion of  the  guardian  spirits  is  required,  in  sickness,  preparatory 
to  hunting,  etcf 

Sometimes,  in  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  game 
is  promised  as  a  votive  offering,  in  the  event  of  the  chase  being 
successf cd ;  and  they  believe  that  the  spirits  will  appear  to  them 
in  dreams  and  tell  them  where  to  hunt. 

Sometimes  they  cook  food  and  place  it  in  the  dry  bed  of  a 
river,  or  some  other  secluded  spot,  and  then  call  on  their  deceased 
ancestors  by  name.  ''  Come,  and  partake  of  this !  Give  us 
maintenance  as  you  did  when  living !  Come,  wheresoever  you 
may  be  ;  on  a  tree,  on  a  rock,  in  the  forest,  come  ! "'  And  they 
dance  round  the  food,  half  chanting,  half  shouting,  the  invoca* 
tion.J 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being.  "Is  he  on  a 
rock  ?  On  a  white  ant-hiU  ?  On  a  tree  ?  I  never  saw  a  (JodI " 
was  the  only  reply  I  received  to  repeated  questions.§    They  have 

*  I  find  in  my  notes  another  yersion  of  this  invocation,  which  slightly 
alters  the  first  words.  It  runs  thus :  ^*  Ma  mini,  ma  mini ! — my  gem,  my 
gem ;"  but  "  miya,"  which  signifies  "  dead,"  is  the  most  common,  t^he 
word  in  the  invocation  translated  ''God"  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  dema,  a  god  or  divinity.    Edit.] 

t  And  they  are  invoked  without  any  ceremony  at  all — ^by  a  mere  mental 
ejaculation.  I  once  saw  a  Yeddah  make  a  bad  shot,  and  he  threw  down 
his  bow  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  saying — "  That  was  because  I  did  not 
call  on  my  Bilindoo  Yakkoon."  And  before  making  his  next  shot,  he 
muttered  an  invocation. 

X  A  superstition  similar  somewhat  to  this  is  prevalent  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Smghalese.  If  a  man  die  who  has  lived  a  good  life,  his  relatives 
give  alms  to  the  poor,  calling  on  the  dead  by  name  to  look  down  on  them, 
and  enable  them  to  follow  his  good  example.  If  he  has  lived  an  evil  life, 
alms  are  also  given  ;  but  these  are  propitiatory  offerings  for  his  sins,  and  to 
avert  his  evil  influence  from  his  survivors.  For,  in  this  case,  he  has  become 
an  evil  spirit,  apt  to  injure  his  own  family  and  their  cattle  unless  civilly 
treated.  The  degree  of  malignity  depends  on  the  degree  of  evil  in  the  life 
led  by  deceased.  If  he  dies  with  a  hankering  after  worldly  things,  he 
haunts  the  house  in  which  he  lived  in  a  variety  of  forms — perhaps  most 
commonly  that  of  a  toad  or  a  cobra,  probably  because  these  frequent  houses. 
It  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  common  belief  that  if  a  man  die,  and  shortly 
after  one  of  the  family  fall  sick,  and  is  not  cured  by  the  usual  medicines 
and  ceremonies,  the  sickness  is  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  who 
must  be  propitiated  by  a  mess  of  rice,  left  in  the  house  for  him.  This, 
generally,  is  supposed  to  effect  a  cure. 

§  It  is  curious  that  in  one  of  their  invocations,  "  m&  I)ey&",  my  God ! 
occurs,  see  before ;  and  that  of  thunder  they  say,  "  a  spirit,  or  a  god  has 
cried  out". 
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no  idols,  offer  no  sacrifices,  and  pour  no  libations.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  temples,  for  the  few  sticks  sometimes  erected, 
with  a  branch  thrown  over  them,  are,  I  imagine,  simply  to  pro- 
tect their  Totive  offerings. 

They  have  no  system  of  medicine,  though  they  will  accept  medi- 
cine when  given.  In  cases  of  sickness  they  sprinkle  water  on  the 
patient,  invoking  their  deceased  ancestors  to  heal  him.  Some- 
times they  simply  utter  the  name  of  spirits  as  they  dance  round 
the  sick  man.  Sometimes  a  garland  of  flowers  is  offered  to  the 
spirit  who  has  afflicted  him.*  They  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
what  are  called  devil  dances,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  a 
Kattadia,  or  devil  dancer.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  metempsychosis, 
so  universal  amongst  Buddhists. 

I  have  now  described  what  is  the  actual  religious  belief,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  of  the  Veddahs;  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  often 
repeated  visits  among  them,  and  very  careful  inquiry,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  particulars  I  have  recorded. 

But,  that  at  some  period  of  their  history  they  had  some  know- 
ledge of  a  more  "systematized"  faith,  their  charms  and  invoca- 
tions, some  of  their  customs,  and  the  very  names  they  bear,  seem 
conclusively  to  prove. 

Such  testimony  is  invaluabla  For  neither  the  inquirer,  whose 
zeal  may  induce  him  to  jump  too  hastily  at  conclusions,  nor  the 
people  themselves,  can  distort  it,  or  give  it  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion. But  this  evidence  all  points  to  something  long  past,  to 
a  faith  once,  at  least,  familiar  to  them,  but  now  forgotten.  At 
the  least,  it  indicates  a  former  contact  with  civilization,  and 
proves  that  they  have  a  history  more  full  of  incident  than  would 
belong  to  a  race  which  was  always  as  barbarous  as  it  is  now.-f* 

In  their  charms  the  sun  and  moon  are  frequently  invoked, 
although  in  their  daily  life  neither  luminary  is  respecteij 

*  They  invoke  the  (5aI-Yakko,  spirit  of  the  rock ;  Wedde-Yakko,  spirit 
of  the  chase ;  Oonapana-Takko,  of  whom  I  have  no  knowledge ;  and  tho 
shade  of  their  great-grandmother.  They  also  propitiate  '^  Maha-Takkhini ", 
vho  appears  rather  an  evil  personage.  It  is  to  her  that  they  offer  a  garland 
of  flowers.  They  describe  her  as  a  '^  foreigner",  and  say  that  they  know 
nothing  about  her,  but  acquired  their  awe  of  her  from  the  Singhalese.  The 
Weddi-Yakko  is  known  to  the  Singhalese  ;  hunters  offer  flowers,  blood,  and 
burnt  meat  to  this  spirit,  before  hunting,  to  secure  their  success.  Oona- 
pana-Yakko  is  known  to  the  Singhalese  of  the  Weddirates,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  generally  known  to  the  Singhalese. 

t  Vide  Tennent's  account  of  the  Veddahs,  especially  vol.  ii,  part  iii,  chap, 
ix,  p.  441-2.  "  They  have  no  knowledge  of  a  God,  nor  of  a  future  state,  no 
temples,  no  altars,  prayers,  or  charms  ;  in  short,  no  '  instinct  of  worship' 
except,  it  is  reported,  some  ceremonies  analogous  to  devil  worship." 

t  This  occurs  in  several  charms.  The  following  (which,  though  not 
known  to  the  Singhalese,  as  applied  to  wild  boarsy  is  identical  with  one 
known  to  them  to  drive  away  toothache),  not  only  invokes  the  sun  and  moon, 
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Almost  omnivorous,  I  have  before  remarked  their  scmpnlons 
abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  cows  and  fowls,  though  they  can 
assign  no  reason  for  it.  Now,  though  good  Buddhists  as  well  as 
Hindtis  reject  the  flesh  of  cows,  yet  since  the  Veddahs  have  never 
associated  with  their  Buddhist  neighbours,  they  cannot  have  ac- 
quired this  prejudice  from  them. 

And  though  all  over  the  south-east  part  of  Ceylon,  where  even 
the  superstitious  awe  of  Skanda  extends,  the  cock,  the  device  on 
his  banner,  is  to  a  certain  degree  respected ;  yet,  since  the  Ved- 
dahs care  no  more  for  Skanda  than  they  do  for  all  the  other  gods 
in  the  Hind6  Pantheon — the  very  names  of  whom,  as  gods,  are 
unknown  to  them,  they  would  not  respect  his  sacred  cock*    In 

but  Pas^-B'uddho — the  only  single  allusion  to  Buddhism  among  them ;  but 
the  very  meaning  of  this  and  other  charms  is  unknown  to  the  Veddahs. 
They  are  repeated  by  rote ;  they  do  not  pause  to  understand  them,  and 
could  not  if  they  would.  It  is  enough  for  them,  as  for  most  Oriental  people, 
that  a  particular  formula  is  to  serve  a  particular  purpose. 

Veddah  Charm  for  Protection  against  a  WUd  Boar, 

Ira  deyen6  dkma.  Boar  (?)  of  the  sun-god  ! 

Sanda  deyen6  dkraa.  Boar  (?)  of  the  moon-god  ! 

Pass^  budun6  dkma.  Boar  (?)  of  the  Pa8»6  Buddha ! 

Situ  6kma  situ.  Stay,  boar,  stay ! 

Singhalese  Charm  for  Tooth  ache, 

Ira  deyen6  sbyS  !  Worm  of  the  sun-god  ! 

Sanda  deyene  aeyft  !  Worm  of  the  moon-god  ! 

Pas86  Budun6  seyft !  Worm  of  the  Pass6  Buddha  ! 

Dat6  nositoo  dat  seyft !  Stay  not  in  the  tooth,  thou  tooth-worm ! 

These  are  identical ;  yet  the  Veddahs  and  the  Singhalese  certainly  do  not 
associate  so  closely  as  to  borrow  one  another's  charms.  Have  they  de- 
scended in  each  race  since  the  time  they  were  one  ?  The  term  okma  I  can 
get  no  satisfactory  explanation  of.  It  is  not  Singhalese,  certainly.  I 
assume  it  means  "  wild  boar",  as  this  is  the  charm  to  arrest  a  boar  in  the 
path ;  but  it  is  not  the  term  used  by  the  Veddahs  for  a  boar  in  ordinary 
conversation.  The  allusion  to  the  Pas6,  or  Pach6,  Buddha,  is  curious 
as  occurring  in  both ;  the  one  people  being  anything  but  Buddhist, 
while  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  other.  As  Gotama  Buddha 
visited  Ceylon  long  anterior  to  the  final  establishment  of  Buddhism  in 
Ceylon,  and  descended  in  Bintenne,  may  not  this  solitary  allusion  to  the 
religion  have  been  handed  down  in  this  form  among  the  Veddahs  from  a 
period  even  before  the  invasion  by  Wijalja  ?  In  the  form  of  a  charm  which 
is  repeated  by  rote,  such  an  allusion  would  be  most  naturally  retained.  So 
far  from  having  any  Buddhist  tendencies,  they  do  not  even  show  the  slightest 
outward  respect  in  the  presence  of  a  Buddhist  priest.  The  other  Veddah 
charms  are,  I  believe,  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Singhalese,  but  on  that 
point  I  am  still  making  inquiries ;  aided,  as  I  have  been  throughout,  by 
Mr.  De  Loysa,  the  able  and  intelligent  modhar  of  Benlotte. 

*  The  far-famed  Hindu  temple  of  Katragam,  which  attracts  thousands 
of  pilgrims  annually  from  India,  and  is  regarded  with  awe  by  the  Sin- 
ghalese, is  dedicated  to  Skanda,  the  Indian  Mars.  The  temple  is  built  on 
a  spot  which,  according  to  tradition  (though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Skauda  Puranas),  is  the  site  of  Skanda 's  camp  in  his  wars  with  the  Asuras. 
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fitct,  neither  scruple  is  now  a  religious  one  with  them.  Their 
aversion  to  beef  and  fowls  is  an  hereditary  prejudice,  now  become 
a  custom  amongst  them. 

The  names  borne  by  many  of  them  are  the  designations  of 
Hindii  gods  and  goddesses.  It  seems  clear  then,  that  these 
Hindii  customs  and  prejudices — ^these  Hindti  names,  which  we 
find  still  lingering  amongst  a  people  which  does  not  profess  that 
Mth,  and  for  twenty  centuries  have  been  far  removed  &om  those 
who  do,  indicate  either  that  the  Veddahs  once  professed  it,  or 
lived  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  those  who  did.* 

The  complicated  and  artificial  ceremonial  of  that  religion  has 
naturally  died  away  during  the  long  ages  of  isolation  in  which 
the  Veddahs  have  lived;  the  vestiges  of  its  former  existence 
among  them  have  been  preserved  only  in  some  of  its  strongest 
prejudices,  and  in  the  names  derived  from  the  Hindti  mythology 
which  have  descended  as  customary  family  designations  to  tibe 
Veddahs  of  the  present  day.f 


I  should  hardly  say  that  the  cock  is  ''  respected  '*  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eatagam ;  but  fowls  are  rarely  eaten  by  the  people  there,  who,  if  they  eat 
them,  must  undergo  a  course  of  purification.  A  fowl  curry  inyolves  the 
necessity  of  an  ablution  of  the  head  with  limes  and  saffiron.  Peafowls,  too, 
are  rejected  as  an  article  of  food  in  that  part  of  the  island,  for  a  peacock  is 
represented  as  the  vehicle  of  the  gods:  of  all  this,  however,  and  of  the 
existence  of  Skanda  or  of  Katragam,  the  Veddahs  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
The  names  of  Skanda  are  common  appellations  among  Yeddah  men, 
and  that  of  Yalli,  Skanda's  consort,  a  common  name  for  Yeddah  women. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Veddahs,  of  whom  I  am  writing,  have 
never  had  any  communicatian  with  the  Tamil-speaking  Veddahs  who  in- 
habit the  seacoast  of  the  Batticaloa  district,  who  are  in  direct  contiguity 
with  Hindtis.  [The  inference  drawn  is  not  warranted  by  the  fact  referred 
to.  The  Hindis  occasionally  have  names  taken  from  those  of  foreign 
languages.  Thus  the  Regent  of  Nepal,  a  pure  and  high-caste  Hind^ 
bore  a  name  consisting  of  two  Persian  words.    Edit.J 

t  It  was  not  for  years  after  I  had  collected  this  mformation  regarding 
the  superstitions  of  the  Veddahs,  that  I  read  the  Laws  of  Menu.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity,  if  not  identity,  of  their  rude 
worship  and  its  precepts ;  e.g. 

"  72.  But  whoever  cherishes  not  the  five  orders  of  beinffs — those  who  de- 
mand hospitality — those  whom  he  ought  to  maintain — nis  departed  fore" 
fathers  and  himself — that  man  lives  not,  even  though  he  breathes." 

The  Brahman  is  ordered  to  make  an  oblation  every  day  to  the  following 
divinities,  viz. : — 

"  First  to  Agni,  god  of  fire,  and  to  the  lunar  god;'^ ....  to  the  "  goddess 

of  the  datf'*; the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  skff'*;  to  the  "  winds'*  and 

"water gods'';  the  "gods  of  large  trees";  to  the  spirits  "that  walk  in  light'\ 
and  those  "  who  walk  in  darkness"  The  reverence  of  deceased  ancestors  is 
then  insisted  on.  "  The  Pitris,  or  great  progenitors,  are  free  from  all  wrath 
—intent  on  purity— even  exempt  from  sensual  passions— endued  with  ex- 
alted qualities." 

"  The  divine  Manes  are  always  pleased  with  an  oblation  in  empty  glades^ 

X 
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But  what  is  Hind6  is,  so  to  speak,  the  dead  part  of  their 
religious  belie£  What  is  in  daily  practice,  bears  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  Nat  worship  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.* 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  faithfully  recorded  the  habits, 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  "  wilder  sort''  of  the  Veddahs. 
To  have  discussed  the  "tamer  sort,"  or  those  who,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  have  maintained  intercourse  with  the  Singhalese  or 
people  of  the  country,  would  have  been  a  mere  waste  of  time ;  or 
to  have  considered  them  in  connection  with  their  more  barbarous 
brethren  would  have  been  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  error,  which 
has  marred  the  exceedingly  interesting  notice  of  the  aboriginal  race 
of  Oeylon,  which  Tennent  has  given  us.  It  woidd  have  been  like 
weaving  a  woof  of  bleached  and  unbleached  threads,  so  inter- 
mingled and  complicated  that  a  clear  perception  of  either  were 
impossible.  I  have  confined  myself,  therefore,  exclusively  to  the 
most  barbarous  specimens  of  the  race,  for  wild  as  the  wildest  of 
the  Batticalao  district  are,  they  are  less  barbarous  than  these. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  evidence  I  have  collected,  with  a 
view  to  fixing  the  ethnical  origin  of  these  Veddahs.  I  have 
shewn  that  the  term  "  Veddah"  has  no  distinctive  signification — 
that  it  may  be,  and  is  applied  to  barbarous  races  generally,  who 
depend  on  hunting  for  their  support,  and  hence,  to  the  wild  tribes 
in  India,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

It  has  always  been  assumed,  that  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  are 
the  descendants  of  the  race  which  originally  peopled  the  island,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  that  which  inhabited  it  prior  to  its  conquest  and 
colonization  by  Wijaya  and  his  followers.^    Of  this,  there  can  be 


naturally  clean,  07i  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  solitary  spots"  Sir  William 
Jones's  works. 

*  A  paper  "  On  the  Veddahs  of  Bintenne",  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gillings,  wa» 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1853.  Mr.  Gilling's  paper  treats  of  the  Veddahs  inhabiting  that  por- 
tion of  Bintenne  which  is  in  the  district  of  Batticaloa,  and  it  shews  how 
materially  they  differ  from  the  Veddahs  of  Nigala  and  the  Badulla  Bin- 
tenne, whom  I  have  just  described.  He  states  that  they  have  intermarried 
with  the  Singhalese,  with  whom  they  are  "  mixed  up  to  a  large  extent" — 
that  "  adultery  and  polygamy  are  still  common  among  them" — that  "  theft 
and  lying  are  prevalent";  and  he  speaks  of  divorce  as  habitual.  The 
absence  of  these  practices  among  the  Veddahs  of  the  Badulla  district  is 
clearly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  isolation  in  which  they  have 
lived. 

t  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  that  portion  of  Tennent's  work  in 
which  he  undertakes  the  proof  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Yakkhos, 
as  the  Buddhistical  writers  termed  the  aborigines.  And  we  may  well  for- 
give him  for  giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  reviving  exploded  customs, 
and  discussing  them  in  the  present  tense,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  habits 
of  the  Veddahs,  in  the  year  of  grace  1860,  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Beseda3,  in  a.d.  400  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  about  a  contury  ago 
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little  doubt ;  and  if  additional  proof  were  needed,  I  may  add  the 
curious  fact,  that  there  is  probably  at  this  moment — there  cer 
tainly  was  in  1855 — in  use  among  the  Veddahs,  one  at  least 
of  the  few  Yakkho  names,  mentioned  in  the  Mahawanso.  For  in 
the  name,  Pusamittya — unknown  among  the  Singhalese — we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  designation  of  that  Yakkho 
princess,  whose  wedding  festivities  affi)rded  to  Kuweni  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  her  treacherous  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  Wijaya's  power,  by  the  slaughter  of  her  own 
countrymen.* 

Tennent  argues  that  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon  were  probably  a 
branch  of  the  same  stock  which  colonized  the  Dekkan,  both  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  demon  worship,  said  to  be 
practised  by  them,  with  the  superstitions  found  among  the  wild 
tribes,  who  undoubtedly  represent  the  aboriginal  race  of  the 
Peninsula ;  and  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  Singhalese  with  the 
group  of  languages  still  in  use  in  the  Dekkan,  a  fact  fally  and 
clearly  established  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ellis  of  Madras. 

Though  the  results  of  my  own  careful  and  personal  inquiries 
into  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Veddahs,  do  not  disclose 
actual  demon  worship,  they  establish,  I  think,  their  identity  with 
those  of  many  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  and  fully  justify  the  as- 
sumption of  the  common  origin  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  that 
the  customs  of  all  barbarous  races  must  closely  resemble  each 
other,  being  alike  derived  in  so  many  instances  jfrom  the  objects 
of  nature,  common  to  all  whose  home  is  the  forest  and  the 
mountain. 

But  in  the  worship  of  their  departed  ancestors,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  the  belief  in  the  nameless  genii  of  the  rocks  and 
rivers,  of  the  hills  and  trees  and  forests ;  the  invocation  of  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  the  absence  of  idolatry ;  the  abhorrence  of  poly- 
gamy ;  the  absence  of  divorce,  or  separation ;  the  equality  of 
rank ;  the  value  attached  to  the  bow,  arrow,  and  hunting-dog ; 
the  ofierings  to  the  God  of  the  chase,  and  the  charms  to  protect 
them  from  wild  beasts,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and  many  of  the 

perhaps,  the  peculiarities  mentioned  by  the  ancient  travellers  did  exist 
among  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon. 

*  "  Thereupon  she,  being  desirous  of  conferring  the  whole  sovereignty  on 
her  lord,  replied ....  In  the  city  Siriwattha,  in  this  island,  is  a  Yakkho 
sovereign  (Kalaseno),  and  in  the  Yakkho  city  (Lankapura)  there  is  another 
sovereign.  Having  conducted  his  daughter  (Pusamitta)  thither,  her  mother 
(Kondanamika)  is  now  bestowing  that  daughter  at  a  marriage  festival  on 

the  sovereign  there Such  an  assemblage  will  not  occur  again.     Lord  ! 

this  very  day  extirpate  the  Yakkhos."  Tumour's  Mahawanso,  chap,  viii, 
p.  47.  Vide  also  Tennent's  remarks  on  the  historical  value  of  this  ancient 
chronicle,  and  Tumour's  introduction  to  his  valuable  translation  of  the 
work. 

x2 
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wild  tribes  of  India  are  identical :  the  points  of  resemblance  are 
too  close  to  be  mere  fortuitous  coincidences.* 


*  See  the  accounts  of  wild  tribes  of  India  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society ;  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society ;  and  of  that  of  Singapore. 
But  especially  see  the  account  of  the  Khonds,  one  of  the  Pulindas,  or  wild 
tribes  of  Orissa,  by  Capt.  MacPherson,  vol.  vii,  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Soc. 
They  worship  the  sun  and  moon^  the  spirits  of  hills,  of  stones,  and  of  forests. 
They  propitiate  the  god  of  the  chase  with  ceremonies  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Veddahs,  the  weapons  of  the  hunter  bearing  a  prominent  part  in  them. 
Can  the  "  Bulenda  Silenda**,  classified  among  their  local  divinities,  of  which 
unfortunately  no  particulars  are  given,  have  any  relation  to  the  ''  Bilinda" 
or  ''  Bilindoo*'  of  the  Veddahs  ?  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  language  of 
Uriya  or  Orissa  is  said  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Singhalese. 

See  also  an  account  of  the  Puttuwas  or  Juanguas,  who  inhabit  certain  of 
the  tributary  Mehals  of  Outtack,  by  Mr.  Samuels  of  the  Bengal  civil  ser- 
vice. Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1846.  They  resemble  the  Ved- 
dahs, apparently,  in  pursuits,  in  the  absence  of  distinction  of  rank,  of 
idolatry,  and  of  priesthood,  in  their  homage  to  ''nameless  spirits,  which 
they  believe  inhabit  the  woods  and  mountains'*,  in  their  worship  of  deceased 
ancestors  and  prayers  for  protection  from  wild  beasts.  See  also  the  notices 
of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Oachar.  The  Meekirs  ''worship  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  large  rocks,  and  trees  in  the  forest,  which  they  consider  the 
abiding  places  of  unknown  and  invisible  deities."  Among  the  Kookies,  "a 
deity  exists  in  every  tree",  and  polygamy  is  forbidden.  See  also  the  Tamt^ 
Han  tribes  in  the  valley  of  Assam,  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1849.  "  The  Kocchs  sacrifice  to  the  sun, 
mooD,  and  stars,  to  the  gods  of  the  rivers,  hills,  and  woods",  and  "  to  de- 
ceased parents,  though  they  believe  not  in  a  future  state."  The  religion  of 
the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  is  "  the  natural  religion  of  man,  viz.  the  worship  of 
the  most  striking  and  influential  of  sensible  objects,  of  the  starry  host,  of 
the  terrene  elements."  They  have  river  gods,  forest  gods,  mountain  gods, 
sun,  moon,  earth,  old  gods,  and  young  gods  (see  a  former  note  on  the 
Veddah's  Bilindoo  and  Witera  Yakkoon).  Vide  also  the  accounts  of  the 
Mechs,  and  other  tribes.  In  the  Tenesserim  provinces,  adjoining  Pegu  and 
Siam,  there  exists  among  the  aboriginal  races  the  same  N&t  or  spirit  wor- 
ship. The  same  worship  prevails  among  the  hill  tribes  between  Burmah 
and  Arracan.  The  Rev.  S.  Hobbs,  formerly  a  missionary  at  Tinnevelly, 
has  given  me  some  interesting  particulars  of  a  hill  tribe,  calling  themselves, 
and  called  by  the  natives  round  them,  "  M&le  arasars",  "  mountain  kings", 
or  simply  "arasars",  "kings";  among  whom  he  long  laboured.  They  in- 
habit the  hills  bordering  on  the  Travancore  territory,  and  in  many  instances 
they  greatly  resemble  the  Veddahs.  See  the  account  of  the  Uill  Arrians 
residing  to  the  eastward  of  Cottayam,  in  the  Madras  Church  Missionary 
Record,  June  1860,  who  "  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and  certain 
local  deities  supposed  to  reside  in  most  of  the  high  peaks  and  rugged  rocks." 
The  chastity  of  their  women  is  another  point  of  resemblance,  and  their  love 
of  truth.  See  the  same  publication  for  January  1862,  report  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Belittle.  He  speaks  of  "  various  hill  tribes  who,  though  standing  in 
no  relationship  whatever  with  the  Arrians,  yet,  like  them,  call  themselves 
the  '  Lords  of  the  Hills';  addressing  any  one  that  comes  within  their  reach 
'  thou'."  They  subsist  on  roots,  honey,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  They 
belong  to  Travancore.  See  also  the  Church  Missionary  Record  for  June 
1861.  The  Rev.  F.  N.  Alexander's  report  on  the  Koi  mission,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  Eois  who  "  worship  the  spirits  of  the  mountains", 
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The  Veddahs,  then,  are  descended  from  Yakkhos,  or  aborigines 
of  Ceylon,  who  were  of  the  same  stock,  i.  e.  Tamulian,  as  the 
aborigines  of  the  Dekkan — a  race  not  Brahminical  in  faith,  nor 
Sanscrit  in  speecL*  But  if,  as  Tennent  believes,  the  Veddahs  are 
a  mere  remnant  of  this  ancient  race,  which  fled  before  the  advance 
of  Wijaya  and  his  followers,  never  blending  with  the  invaders,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  aboriginal  population  undoubtedly  did,  we  should 
find  among  them  now — ^for  they  have  never  to  this  day  mixed 
with  the  people  of  the  country— only  such  characteristics  as 
would  belong  to  the  savage  tribes  to  which  they  are  allied,  and 
as  would  be  indicative  of  a  state  of  barbarism,  from  which  they 
had  never  emerged. 

Assuredly,  we  should  not  find  marked  traces  of  the  Brahminical 
faith — direct  allusions  to  the  Hindti  gods  and  well-known  person- 
ages in  the  Puranas — ^names  still  in  use  in  Bengal,  but  unknown 
in  Ceylon,  neither  Tamil  nor  Singhalese,  but  Sanscrit,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Aryans. 

All  this  seems  to  prove  that  at  some  period  of  their  history 
they  were  in  close  and  intimate  communication  with  the  Sanscrit- 
speaking  Brahminical  race  of  Bengal  Yet  we  know  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  rude  Tamulian  aborigines. 

Whence  came  these  Hindti  customs  and  these  Hind6  names  ? 
Not  from  contact  with,  or  contiguity  to,  Hind6  races ;  for  the 
surrounding  people,  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  have  lived  for 
centuries,  are  Buddhist ;  and  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  Bud- 
dhism to  be  found  among  them. 

Whence  arose  that  obstinate  love  of  isolation  which  has  kept 
them  aloof  even  from  those  of  undoubted  Veddah  descent?  Why 
do  these  naked  savages  afiect  to  look  down  upon  the  civilized 
Singhalese  ?  And,  lastly,  whence  did  they  derive  that  remark- 
able custom  which  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
younger  sister — that  strange  tradition  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  kings? 

A  glance  at  the  early  history  of  Ceylon  will,  I  think,  throw  a 


and  call  themselves  "  Doralu",  "  lords",  and  their  women  "  Dorasdnalu", 
"  ladies",  etc.  I  wish  to  add  here  that,  at  the  time  I  noted  down  the  cus- 
toms and  superstitions  of  the  Veddahs,  I  had  never  seen  any  account  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  India.  Vide  remarks  at  p.  304,  with  regard  to  the  names  of 
Skanda  and  his  consort — favourite  deities  with  the  Veddahs  of  India, 
though  unknown  to  the  Veddahs  of  Oejlon. 

♦  "  The  Tamulians  include  the  whole  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  whether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  snows,  except  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  great  mountain  belt  confining  the  plains  of  India,  towards 
Thibet,  China,  and  Ava,  which  are  derived  from  the  Thibetan  and  Indo- 
Chinese  stock."  Hodgson  on  the  Aborigines  of  North  Eastern  India, 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1849. 
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light  on  this  part  of  the  subject  The  following  is  abbreviated 
from  the  Mahawanso : — 

The  King  of  Wangu*  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  of  whom  it  was 
predicted  that  she  should  wed  a  lion,  which  accordingly  came  to 
pass.  By  her  lion-husband  she  had  twins^  a  son  and  daughter, 
named,  from  their  paternal  origin,  Siha-bahov  and  Siha-si-walL 
The  son,  when  he  was  sixteen,  began  to  weary  of  the  paternal  den, 
and  contrived  one  day,  when  his  father  was  out  hunting,  to 
escape  from  it,  with  his  mother  on  one  shoulder,  and  his  sister  on 
the  other.  The  bereaved  lion  was  inconsolable ;  he  neither  ate 
nor  drank,  and  laid  waste  the  country  round,  in  testimony  of  his 
grief  The  "  government "  of  Wangu  (the  king  appears  to  have 
been  dead)  offered  a  reward  for  his  death ;  and  Siha-bahov,  more 
patriotic  than  dutiful,  or  more  mercenary  than  either,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  presenting  the  head  of  his  father  to  the  subjects  of 
his  grandfather,  whose  **  virtuous  ministers,  exulting  in  the 
exploit,  with  one  accord  made  him  king ;'  but  he  preferred  the 
"  land  of  his  nativity,  the  forests  of  Lala,"  where  he  founded  the 
city  of  Siha-pura,  and,  marrying  his  sister,  Siha-si-wali,  he  reigned 
as  king  of  that  country.  His  wife  brought  him  twins  sixteen 
times !     The  eldest  of  the  family  was  Wijaya. 

Wijaya  appears  to  have  led  rather  a  "  fast  life,"'  and  turned 
out  "a  very  lawless  character,"  so  much  so  that  the  people  com- 
plained to  his  father.  At  last,  they  clamoured  for  his  execution ; 
and  the  king,  first  compelling  him  and  each  of  his  seven  hundred 
companions  to  have  half  the  beard  and  head  shaved,  put  them  on 
boardship,  and  turned  them  adrift  without  oars  or  sails. 

They  drifted  to  Ceylon,  and  landed,  RC.  543,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  near  Putlaw,  where  marrying  Kuweni,  a  Yakkho  chief- 
tainess,  he  acquired,  by  her  means,  a  footing  in  the  island.  She 
betrayed  into  his  hands  her  own  countrymen,  the  chief  of  whom 
he  put  to  death,  and,  founding  the  city  of  Tamana  Nuwera,-|-  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  Having  made  use  of  Kuweni  to  esta- 
blish his  power,  he,  with  a  heartlessness  worthy  of  modem  times, 
deserted  her  for  a  more  advantageous  alliance.  The  repudiated 
wife  protested  against  being  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  among  her 
own  countrymen,  but  she  had  served  Wijaya's  purpose,  and  he 
left  her  to  her  fate.     In  despair,  she,  with  the  son  and  daughter 

*  In  the  Valley  of  the  QaDges. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Cagic  Chitty's  paper  on  the  "  Ruins  of  Tamana  Nuwera,"  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  A  local 
tradition,  which  represented  Wijayo  to  have  landed  on  a  point  of  land 
called  Tundamuni,  a  little  east  of  Putlam,  was  verified  by  the  discovery  by 
the  late  Mr.  Caulfeild,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  of  the  ruins  of  Tamana 
Nuwera  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mee-oya,  in  the  forest  Kandukalimali. 
There  is  a  Tank  near  still  called  Tamanavilla. 
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she  had  borne  him,  JiwahaJto  and  Disala,  sought  a  home  in 
Lankdpura,  that  city  of  her  own  people  which  she  had  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Wijaya.* 

But  her  treachery  had  not  been  forgotten ;  she  was  instantly  put 
to  death,  and  her  children  were  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by 
the  intervention  of  their  maternal  uncle,  Kumaro,  with  whom  they 
escaped  to  "  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sumanta  mountain, ""  i.e.,  the 
country  near  Adam's  peak,  and  "  the  elder  having  grown  up  married 
his  sister,"  according  to  the  custom  of  his  father's  royal  race — a  cus- 
tom afterwards  recognized  in  the  Singhalese  royal  families,-}-  "and 
settled  there,  becoming  numerous  by  their  sons  and  daughters, 
under  the  protection  of  the  king  they  resided  there,  retaining  the 
attributes  of  the  Yakkho,'*  that  is  relapsing  from  the  more  civi- 
lized habits  of  the  Hindu  invaders,  with  whom  on  their  father's 
side  they  were  so  closely  allied,  into  the  wild  life  of  their  maternal 
ancestors,  the  untamed  aborigines  of  the  island.J 

There,  then,  amidst  the  mountains,  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  their  mother's  treachery,  brief  triumph  and  death — ^the  child- 
ren of  Wijaya  the  Indian  conqueror  and  Kuweni  the  native  chief- 
tainess  found  a  refuge,  separated  from  their  mother's  justly  in- 
censed people  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  dense  forest,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  father's  followers,  now  estranged  from 
them,  if  not  hostile  too. 

There  they  founded  a  wild  race,  condemned  as  it  were  from  its 
very  origin  to  barbarism,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pu- 
lin(iah,§  and  there  can  still  be  traced  the  vestiges  of  their  wan- 
dering life,  and  there  still  exists  the  tradition  that  the  country 
once  was  peopled  by  Veddahs,  who  gradually  retired  towards 
Bintenne  and  Wellass^.|| 

*  See  a  former  note. 

t  Only,  however,  when  no  other  suitable  alliance  was  procurable.  This 
practice  was  sanctioned  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Persians.  Atopa, 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  married,  first,  her  own  brother  Cambyses.  The  Peru- 
vian Incas  married  their  sisters  ;  but  the  practice  was  confined  to  royalty^ 

X  The  extracts  quoted  above  are  from  Tumour's  Mahawanso.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  of  the  same  passage,  in  the  copy  of  the 
Mahawanso,  in  the  Asgiria  Wihasse  in  Kandy  : — '*  They  repaired  to  the 
rock  Sumanta  kooba  ;  and  being  permitted  by  king  Wijaya  to  dwell  there, 
they  became  man  and  wife,  and  had  children  and  grandchildren.  Thus,  ft 
wansiya  (a  race)  sprung  up,  called  Pulindah." 

§  Vide  note  at  page  185  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purana.  "  Pulinda  is 
applied  to  any  wild  or  barbarous  tribe ;"  and  they  are  met  with  in  the  deserts 
along  the  Indus,  the  mountains  and  forests  across  Central  India.  What 
more  natural  than  that  Wijaya's  followers  and  descendants  should  give  the 
same  terms  to  the  wild  tribes  here  ?  Pulinda,  one  of  the  fifty-six  countries 
of  the  Hindu  geography. 

II  Wellasse,  in  the  district  of  Badulla.  Nilgala  is  a  subdivision  of 
Wellass^. 
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I  have  said  that  the  Veddahs  have  but  one  tradition  of  their 
origin,  that  they  are  descended  from  kings.  I  have  described 
that  pecuKar  custom  which  not  only  sanctions  but  prescribes,  as 
the  most  fitting  of  alliances,  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  his 
younger  sister.  This  tradition  prevails,  and  this  custom  obtains, 
or  did  obtain,  amongst  all  the  tribes  of  wild  Veddahs  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  tribes  absolutely  illiterate,  in  the 
lowest  depth  of  ignorance,  utterly  unknown  to  each  other,  as 
efiectually  severed  by  the  intervening  hills  and  forests  as  if  the 
Atlantic  were  spread  between  their  hunting  grounda 

The  bare  assertion  by  a  naked  savage  in  the  rudest  state  of 
barbarism  that  he  is  the  descendant  of  kings,  seems,  at  first,  a 
sheer  absurdity,  though  it  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  how  the 
claim  to  so  ambitious  an  origin  could  have  arisen,  and  having 
arisen,  how  it  should  be  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  tribes  un- 
known to  each  other. 

The  custom  which  sanctions  such  revolting  marriages  seems,  at 
first  sight,  simply  a  proof  of  the  extreme  depth  of  barbarism  to 
which  the  race  has  sunk.  But  when  we  consider  the  tradition 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Singhalese  invariably  admit 
the  Veddahs  to  be  of  the  highest  caste,  while  they  in  turn  affect 
to  look  down  upon  the  Singhalese ;  and  when  we  regard  the 
custom  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Wijaya,  himself  the  offspring  of  a  similar  con- 
nection ;  when  we  read  the  legend  of  their  flight  from  both 
father's  and  mother's  kindred  to  the  forests,  where,  resuming 
the  wild  life  of  their  maternal  ancestors,  they  founded  a  wild  race ; 
when  we  find  even  yet  the  district  which  tradition  gives  as  their 
refuge,  still  called  by  a  name  indicative  of  their  former  existence 
in  it,  and  still  abounding  with  traces  of  them — though  not  a 
Veddah  can  be  remembered  there ;  and  when  we  can  trace  among 
the  Veddahs  of  the  present  day  the  remaias  of  Brahmanism — 
Wijaya's  creed — ^intermingled  with  the  Nat  worship,  practised  by 
Kuweni's  nation ;  and  when  there  are  still  in  use  among  them  names 
oT  Sanskrit  affinity,  common  in  India,  though,  rare  among  them- 
selves, unknown  in  Ceylon ;  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Veddahs  are  not  the  "  mere 
remnants  of  the  untamed  aborigines,''  but  the  descendants  of  the 
ill-fated  Kuweni  and  the  faithless  Wijaya  ;  that  they  are  indeed, 
as  they  profess  themselves,  "  the  descendants  of  kings."* 


*  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  bj  the  process  I  have  described,  the  fact, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  gradually  dawning  on  me  as  I  continued  my  investigations. 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  my  theory  corroborated  in  Mr.  De  Blur's  Sidath 
Saugarawa,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  May  1860.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion, p.  viii,  he  says — "  Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  nor  therefore 
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Why  or  when  they  abandoned  their  sanctuary  in  the  Sumanto 
mountains*  who  can  tell  ?  Probably,  as  Tennent  says,  of  "  a  large 
section  of  the  natives,"  they,  with  too  good  reason,  fled  before  the 
advance  of  the  Indian  adventurers,  at  once  their  kindred  and 
their  foes,-|-  and  withdrew  into  the  forests  and  hunting  grounds 
in  the  south-east  of  the  island.'" 


unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  limited  number  of  Wijaja's  followers,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  more  favoured  (Takko)  natives,  became  united  into 
one  nation ;  while  the  less  favoured  betook  themselves  to  the  utmost  re- 
cesses of  the  jungle,  where  they  settled  themselves  as  a  distinct  tribe  of 
Singhalese,  now  known  as  Veddahs.  For,  without  tracing  the  Veddahs  to 
the  descendants  of  the  natural  children  of  Wijaya^  or  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  (Yakko)  aborigines  of  this  island,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  them  an 
origin  common  with  the  amalgamated  race  of  Singhalese." 

The  Kois,  a  wild  tribe  in  the  district  of  EUore  in  Southern  India,  give 
an  account  of  their  own  origin,  not  unlike  that  which  I  attribute  to  the 
Veddahs.  They  say  they  are  descended  from  Beemadu,  brother  of  Dharma 
Raja,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  a  wild  woman  of  the  woods,  and  that  they 
are  sprung  from  the  fruit  of  this  connection  {Madras  Church  Missionary 
Becordy  June  1861).  Beemadu  was  (in  Hindii  mythology)  one  of  the  five 
brothers  of  Dharma  Raja,  the  Hindd  Pluto,  and  (in  history)  one  of  the  five 
sons  of  P&ndu,  king  of  the  Ciirii  tribe,  near  Delhi. 

♦  Percival  says,  chap,  xiii, — "  Those  bordering  on  the  district  of  Jaffiia- 
palalm'*  (probably  Wanniahs  are  here  meant),  "and  the  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  west  and  north-west  quarters  of  the  island,  between  AdarrCs  Peak  and  the 
Ray  gam  and  Pasdoon  Korles^  are  the  only  Bedahs  who  have  been  seen  by 
Europeans,  and  are  much  less  wild  and  ferocious  than  those  who  live  in  the 
forests  of  Bintan."  I  cannot  ascertain  Percival's  authority  for  Veddahs 
having  been  in  these  districts  so  recently.  I  have  made  careful  inquiries, 
both  in  these  Eorles  and  the  district  of  Saffiragam  ;  and  though  traces  of 
their  former  existence  there  are  evident  and  numerous,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  many  centuries  have  passed  since  they  were  there. 
Fields,  villages,  and  families  yet  retain  the  name  of  Veddahs,  as  Weddeya 
pangoo,  Wedde  coombore,  Wedde  watte,  Wedde  ella,  Wedde  gala,  Weddeg6, 
etc.,  in  the  district  of  Saffiragam,  which  is  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Adam's 
Peak,  and  in  the  Raygam  Eorle.  Indeed,  Saffi*agam,  or  Habara  gamowa, 
means  the  district  of  Veddahs,  or  barbarous  people;  and  in  this  form  of  the 
word,  the  former  existence  of  Veddahs  again  can  be  traced,  as  Habara 
goddeg6,  Habera  kadowa,  etc.  It  is  traditional  throughout  SafPragam,  that 
once  Veddahs  predominated  over  Singhalese  in  that  district,  and  that,  as 
the  latter  gained  ground,  the  former  withdrew  towards  Bintenu  and 
Wellass^.  But  Mr.  Macready,  of  the  Civil  Service,  has  given  me  very  im- 
portant proof  of  the  existence  of  Veddahs  '^  near  the  Sumanta  mountains." 
He  has  given  me  the  translation  of  some  stanzas  from  a  Singhalese  poem, 
written  about  400  years  ago,  called  the  Pirawi  Sandese,  or  the  Dove*8 
Message.  The  poem  treats  of  a  message  sent,  by  means  of  a  dove,  from 
Ootta  (near  Golembo)  to  Vishnu  at  Dondera,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
island.  The  dove  takes  its  course  exactly  over  the  districts  lying  below 
Adam's  Peak.  The  poet  addresses  the  dove,  and  tells  her  she  will  see  **the 
daughters  of  the  Veddahs  "  clothed  in  Riti  bark,  their  hair  adorned  with 
peacock's  plumes.  So  wild  are  they  that  the  poet  describes  the  herds  of 
deer  as  being  startled  at  the  sight  of  them. 

t  Tennent  makes  an  unaccountable  mistake  when  he  says,  vol.  i,  chap. 
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That  the  bulk  of  the  aborigines  amalgamated  with  their  con- 
querors, and  became  one  people  with  them,  there  is  ample  proof ; 
but  the  race  of  Kuweni  probably  held  aloof  from  alL  She,  be- 
traying and  betrayed,  met  her  doom  on  the  scene  of  her  treachery.* 
Her  children  and  immediate  kinsfolk,  outcasts  both  from  the  con- 
quering and  conquered  races,  fled  to  the  forests.  A  life  of  isola- 
tion was  to  them  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  In  their 
seclusion  they  naturally  retained,  with  the  superstition  of  their 
mother^s  people,  some  remnant  of  their  father's  faith,  with  which 
they  must  have  been  in  some  degree  familiar.  They  preserved 
the  high-sounding  names  of  India,  and,  with  the  pride  of  rank, 
adhered  to  the  custom  of  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  his 
younger  sister,  which  was  not  only  the  practice  of  their  father's 
family,  but  a  mark  of  their  royal  blood. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Veddahs.  And  if  my  theory  be  cor- 
rect it  adds  a  curious  chapter  to  the  history  of  Ceylon. 


SPECIMEN    OF    VEDDAH    DIALECT. 
( Vowels  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian,) 


English. 

Veddah. 

Singhalese. 

The  sun 

Irra  podja 

Ira 

The  moon 

Pana  podja 

Handa 

The  stars 

Tar«oka 
gajja 

Tarak&wa 

Bemarks. 


"  Podja",  probably  a  corruption  of 
podiya  (Singhalese),  a  small  thing. 

Pana  (Singh.),  a  lamp.  Handa  pana 
(Singh.)  moonlight. 

"  Gajja",  probably  a  corruption  of  sedi- 
ya  (Singh.),  anything  round.  It  can 
hardly  be  the  Sanscrit  word  gajja,  as 
it  would  be  inappropriate  as  regards 
lights  apparently  so  much  smaller 
than  the  sun  and  moon. 


vii,  p.  371, — "Even  the  children  of  Wijaya  by  his  first  wife,  Kuweni, 
united  themselves  with  their  maternal  connections,  on  the  repudiation  of 
their  mother,  and  retained  the  attributes  of  the  Yakkhos."  He  refers,  as 
his  authority,  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso  ;  but  this  proves 
the  exact  contrary.  It  is  there  distinctly  stated  that,  so  far  from  doing  so, 
they  were  compelled  to  flee  with  their  uncle  to  avoid  their  mother's  fate, 
and  that  Wijaya  himself  came  to  their  refuge,  assigning  to  them  a  place  of 
security  from  their  incensed  "  maternal  connections  "  in  "  the  Sumanta 
mountain,"  probably  Saffragam,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  mother's 
brief  triumph  and  death  (the  present  district  of  Putlam). 

*  One  copy  of  the  Mahawanso  describes  the  scene  of  her  death  as 
near  Tamenawillo,  t.  e.,  Tamenanewera,  near  Putlam.  Her  spirit  is  still 
supposed  to  haunt  a  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  she  issues  forth, 
invisible,  and  pelts  with  great  stones  rash  treasure-hunters  who  invade  her 
solitude  in  search  of  the  treasure  they  believe  is  buried  near. 
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English. 


Veddah. 


Singhalese. 


Remarks. 


Clouds 


Thunder 


Lightning 

The  sky 
The  earth 
Water 


Heat 
Cold 


Man 

Woman 

Child 


Boy 


Girl 

Father 

Mother 

Husband 


Wife 

Head 

Eye 

^ose 

Hair 

Body 


Qal  pdriya 

DewQ5la 
andapi 

GiDna  we- 
tunu 
Pomb&na 
Bimi 
Biya 


Ginna 
Ehna 


Minna 

Mehli 

Petji 

Kekula 

Bilinda 

Witera 


Ammi 


Petti 
Appa 
Amma 

Hoora 


Walakula 


Hena 


Widuliya 

Ahasa 
Bima 
Biya 


Grisma 
SitaU 


Nehna 

lya,  eecha 
Eyeyi,echel 
Naya 
Eecha  kola 

Bopati 


Miniha 
Gseni 

iLamaya 


K0II4 


Keli 

Appa       I 
Amma     ) 

Swamaya 


Stri 

Issa 
Ehh6 
Nah6 
Issa  keya 

Enga 


'^  Gal*'  is  a  stone  in  Singhalese.    In 

Tamil  ^*  k&l  peria"  Would  signify  large 

stone  or  rock. 
'^  BewOdla"  (Singh.),  a  spirit,  a  demon, 

a  god;  '^ andapi*'  (Singh.),  has  cried 

out. 
'^  Gini  wetunu"  (Singh.),  fallen  fire. 


This  is  also  used  for  rain,  for  which  the 
Batticalao  Y  eddahs  use  '^  wsecha"  cor- 
ruption of  "  wsDssa"  (Singh.),  raio. 

"  Gini"  (Singh.),  fire. 

I  find  in  '*  Notes  on  the  Languages  of 
Various  Tribes  in  the  Valley  of  Assam'* 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  inspector  of  schools 
in  Assam,  published  in  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society's  Journals,  the  word 
"yen"  for  cold,  in  the  Khamti,  Laos, 
and  Siamese;  and  '^aiyang"  in  the 
Ehari  Naga  languages. 

"  MsDhaoli"  (Singh.),  an  old  woman. 

"  Petji",  corruption  of  "pencha"(Sing.), 
a  child;  "kakula"  (Singh.),  a  bud; 
"bilind&"  (Sihgh.),  young— a  child  ; 
and  "  witera",  a  bud;  are  applied  only 
to  the  child-spirits  —  Bilindoo-yak- 
koo  ;  has  been  explained  before. 

In  the  "  Notes"  before  referred  to,  I  find 
"  amie"  in  the  Miri,  Abor,  and  Khari- 
naga  languages,  for  man. 

"Petti"  for  "  penchi"  (Singh.),  girl. 

My  father,  "appa  latto";  my  mother, 
"amma  latto";  "latto",  particle  of 
possession. 

"  Hoora"  is  the  Singh,  term  for  that 
male  cousin  who  is  the  proper  match 
for  a  Singhalese  girl,  viz.  her  father's 
sister's,  or  mother's  brother's  sod.  It 
is  traditional  that  some  Veddahs  used 
this  term  "  cousin"  when  addressing 
or  speaking  of  the  Eandyan  kings. 

"  Nsena"  is  the  Singhalese  term  for  the 
corresponding  female  cousin. 


"  Echa"  for  « issa",  the  head ;  "  kola'* 
(Singh.),  leaves. 

"  Pett"  (Singh.),  the  side  of  the  body; 
"  bo"  (Singh.),  great.  "  Pet"  is  sto- 
mach in  the  Punjabi  language. 
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English. 


Veddah. 


Singhalese. 


Bemarlra. 


Legs 

Foot 

Rice 
Paddy 

Honey 
A  house 
A  tree 
A  bow 

Arrow 

River 
Dog 

Buffalo 


Ceylon  elk 

(rasa 
Aristotdis) 
Deer 

{axis  ma- 

culata) 
Pig 


Chetah 
(Ceylon 
leopard), 
felis  par- 
dus 


Bear 


Dannisba- 
doowiga 
Patoola 

Watu  kuru 
D^potoo- 
lang 
Metchan 
Rukkoola 
Guy 
Doongah 

Morianket- 

tia 
Diyagama 
Kuko  ] 
Kotowa  > 
Balo  ) 
Walman- 

nya 


Gawra 


Kaberra 
botah 

Hdta-bar- 
ria 

Okma 
Poletcha 


Eerri-botah 
Kerria 
Arachi 
Barachi 


Kakoola 
Paya  or 


41 
Wee 

MeepsDni 

Gaha 
Doona 

lya 

Ganga 

Bala 

Mee  roa,  or 
meeharak 


Gdna 

Moowa 

Oor& 


Diwiya,  or 
kotiyah 


Walah^ 


'^  Danahis  (Singh.),  the  knee. 


"  Watu  kuru  (Singh),  a  round  thing. 
"  Dahay&  potu"  (Singh.),  chaff ;  "lang", 
haying,  i.e.  rice  in  the  husk — paddy. 
''  Mdssa"  (Singh.),  a  bee. 
"  Rukula"  (Singh.),  a  hollow  tree. 


"Doona"   (Singh.), 
(Singh.),  a  tree. 


a   bow;    "gaha" 


"  Diyagama"  (Singh.),  a  water  course. 
"  Kukka"  (Singh.),  puppies. 

«  Wal"  (Singh.),  wild.  I  find  in  Mr. 
Hodgson's  Vocabularies  of  the  Ab- 
origines of  the  N.E.  of  Bengal,  that 
"  menjek"  or  "  menjeg",  is  the  word 
for  buffalo  in  the  Miri  dialect.  The 
Batticalao  Yeddahs  say  "  mee-botah". 

The  Batticalao  Yeddahs  call  an  elk 
"  gdna-botah". 

«  Kaberra"  (Singh.),  spotted,  "botah" 
(Singh.),  an  animal.  The  Batticalao 
Veddahs  say  "  moowa-botah". 

"  Hdta"  (Singh.),  a  snout ;  "  barria", 
heavy  or  hanging. 

Okma  is  only  used  by  them  in  charms. 

The  Arasas  (or  "mountain  kings"  as 
they  call  themselves  and  are  called), 
'a  hill  tribe  in  Tuine  valley,  in  South 
India,  call  a  tiger  "poochee".  In 
charms,  I  find  "  diwi  puUiya",  spotted 
chetah,  used ;  but  they  always  speak 
of  a  chetah  as  "  poletcha".  The  Bat- 
ticalao Yeddahs  say  "  mit4  botah" — 
"  mit4",  low  (in  stature). 

"  Arachi "  and  "  barachi "  only  occur  in 
charms,  and  it  is  an  evident  corruption 
of  the  Pali  expression  "  achcha  tarach- 
cha  " — "  achcha  "  a  bear,  "  tarach- 
cha"  a  road  bear,  one  which  infests 
roads  (tara,  a  road).* 


''^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  De  Zoysa  for  this  interpretation.  He  adds,  "  In 
the  Pali  Nighandu, '  achcha'  is  said  to  mean  bear,  and  '  tarachcha'  a  bear 
that  bends  his  neck".  According  to  some,  ^  tarachcha'  is  the  hyena.  Pro- 
bably the  Singhalese  writers  confused  the  bear  with  the  hyena,  and  consi- 
dered the  latter  a  species  of  bear. 
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English. 


Yeddah. 


Singhalese. 


Remarks. 


^ephant 


Monkey 

Porcupine 
Pengolin 
{manis 
pentadac- 
tyla) 
Iguano 

Lizard 
Snake 


Snail 
A  bird 


A  crow 
To  walk 


To  jump 

To  shoot 
(with  bow 
&  arrow) 

To  rain 

To  drink 


To  eat 
To  speak 

To  call 

To  see 
To  die 

To  sleep 

I  am  hot 
I  am  cold 


Botahkan- 
dah 
Mdlah 


Patagaha- 
pooeka 
Nittawe 
Galgawra 


Moond6 

Oat-tomb& 
Polongee 


Tomb& 

Sappee 

Ohappee 

SattriaVe 

Ealu  eka 

Mangwet- 

tinawa,mit- 

tiganawa 

Bota  dama- 

nawa 
Pennagat- 

cha 

Diya  pom- 
panawa 

Diya  kan- 
awa 

Kapat  en- 

nawa 
Eatan  kiy- 

anawa,  & 

banawan- 

awa 
Kil&peh 

Rey^ga 
Miyoona 

Miya  pS- 

r61Ig6 
Nidenawa 

Raddagana 

Bopati  sit- 

aganawa 


Alya, 
or  oeta 
(tusks) 


Wandura, 
or  rilawa 
Ittffiwe 
ELaballiya 


Talagoya 

Hoona 
Sarpaya 


Golu  bella 
[Kurulla 

K&k& 

f  .ffiwadin- 
(    awa 

Paninawa 
Widinawa 

Wahinawa 
Bdnawa 

Eanawa 

Eiyanawa 
and  kata- 
karanawa 

Andaga- 
hanawa 
Dakenawa 
Maerenawa 


Nidagan- 
awa 


^^Eandah"  (Singh.),  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. 

"  Mdlah"  (Singh.),  the  thick  heavy  black 
pounder  used  as  a  pestle  in  pounding 
rice — an  allusion,  probably,  to"  his 
trunk.  The  Batticalao  Veddahs  say 
<'  »t-botah"  and  <<  cotah  b»b6hi". 


Called  by  the  Veddahs  of  Batticalao 
"  goya^  «  goy-botah",  and  "  hella". 

"  Polongo",  a  very  venomous  snake. 
The  Batticalao  Veddahs  call  a  snake 
"  sarra-botah'*. 

In  the  Asamese  and  Bengali  dialects, 
birds  are  called  "  charai"  and  "  chi- 
riya". 

"Ealu"  (Singh.),  black,  "eka",  one. 

"  Maga"  (Singh.),  a  road  ;  "  waattena- 
wa"  (do.),  to  fall ;  «  mittiya"  (do.),  a 
hammer ;  "gahanawa"  (do.),  to  strike. 

"  Bota"  (Singh.),  the  neck ;  "  daman- 
awa"  (do.),  to  place. 


"  Diya-kanawa",  to  eat  water — not  an 
uncommon  expression  among  the 
Elandyans. 


"  Miyoona"  (Singh.),  dead  ;  ^  miya" 
(do.),  dead;  "miya  pereliya",  dead 
and  gone. 
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English. 

Yeddab. 

Singhalese. 

Remarks. 

Here 

Mobba 

M6hi 

There 

Obba 

E'hi 

Far  off 

Nekatrata 

Dura 

Be  quick ! 

To  bang 

Wigahata 

"To",  the  pronoun  thou ; 
dialect "  bangjjap"  is, 

in  the  Bhotia 
be  quick ! 

Before 

Itch&t& 

Issaraha 

Behind 

Patch&ta 

Pa8s6 

Exclama- 

Eet&! 

tion  of  ap- 

probation 
Exclama- 

Iss! 

tion  of  dis- 

approba- 

tion 

SPECIMENS    OF  VEDDAH    NAMES. 


Ldkendra.  "  Sovereign  of  the  World  ",  from  L6ka  (Sanscrit),  "the  world  ", 
and  Indra ;  unknown  among  Singhalese  or  Tamils  of  Gejlon,  but  in  use 
in  Bengal. 

Eanda.  The  Singhalese  call  Skanda,  the  Indian  Mars,  to  whom  the 
famed  temple  at  Katragam  is  dedicated,  "  Kanda  Kumaryia";  but  the 
word  is  unknown  as  a  name. 

Wejla.    One  of  the  names  of  Skanda. 

Suppa  is  a  corruption  of  Subhramanya,  one  of  the  names  of  Skanda. 
Both  these  are  Tamil  names  in  use  ;  and  I  think  I  have  heard  Weyla  as  a 
Kandyan  name,  but  it  is  very  uncommon. 

Skanda  is  a  favourite  of  the  Yeddahs  (of  India),  though  unknown  to  the 
Veddahs  here  ;  and  "  Valli",  one  of  his  consorts  (a  Veddah  female  name  in 
use  among  the  Veddahs  in  Ceylon),  was  said  to  have  been  bom  of  a  deer  in 
a  forest  in  Arcot,  and  found  by  a  Veddah  chief  Kumdjra  (Kumaro  was 
Kuweni's  uncle,  and  Kum&  is  a  Veddah  name  still  in  use),  and  brought  up 
by  him. 

Kanda,  it  is  true,  means,  in  Singhalese,  simply  a  mountain ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that,  as  a  Veddah  name,  it  is  a  corruption  of  Skanda,  a  name 
descended  to  them,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  its  signification. 

Nila.  A  name  in  common  use  in  Bengal ;  also  used  by  Tamils  (Hindtis); 
but  entirely  unknown  as  a  name  among  the  Singhalese.  Nila,  a  personage 
mentioned  in  the  Puranas. 

Benda.  Binda,  in  common  use  in  Bengal,  but  unknown  in  Ceylon,  either 
among  Singhalese  or  Tamils.  There  is  a  common  appellation,  a  title  rather 
than  a  name,  Banda,  in  Ceylon ;  but  Banda  does  not  occur  among  the 
Veddahs.     Binduwa  also  is  a  low-cast  name  among  the  Singhalese. 

D^wa  Denna.  Unknown  as  a  name  in  Ceylon.  Equivalent  to  the  Hindii 
"  Deva  Dattah",  given  by  the  deity — which  is  its  signification  in  Singhalese. 

Mllftlana.    Unknown  by  Singhalese  or  Tamils  in  Ceylon. 

Koonchi.  From  "  kuncha"  (Sanscrit),  to  go  crookedly — a  cripple.  In 
use,  with  the  affix  Tamby,  among  the  Tamils,  but  not  in  use  among  the 
Singhalese. 

Eangcria.  "  Kangana"  (Sans.),  one  of  the  names  of  Kandarpa,  Qod  of 
Love.     Neither  used  by  Singhalese  nor  Tamil  as  a  name. 

Kowa.    No  such  name  among  Singhalese  or  Tamils. 
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Oodira.  "  Generous,  excellent"  (Sans.).  Not  known  as  a  name  among 
either  Singhalese  or  Tamils. 

Euma.  *'  Eurma".  the  second  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Not  a  name  in 
Singhalese  or  Tamil. 

Buduwa.  A  common  name  in  Bengal  and  Hindustan.  Not  known 
«mong  the  Singhalese. 

Nanga.  **  Nagna"  (Sans.),  naked.  Not  a  name  in  use  either  by  Tamil 
or  Singhalese. 

Toota.  ?  "  Tuta"  (Hindu),  broken,  or  "  tushta"  (Sans.),  satisfied  ?  No 
such  name  in  use  among  Tamils  or  Singhalese. 

Kombowa.    Not  known  as  a  name  among  Singhalese  or  Tamils. 

Konara.  Not  a  Singhalese  or  Tamil  name  ;  though  it  forms  part  of  the 
family  titles  of  some  Singhalese  families,  as  Ednaramudianse  l&g6. 

Eaira.    Neither  a  Singhalese  nor  a  Tamil  name. 

Bandena.     Neither  a  Singhalese  nor  a  Tamil  name. 

Eoba.     Neither  a  Singhalese  nor  a  Tamil  name. 

Pusamittya.  "  Pusha",  the  sun  (Sans.) ;  "  mitra",  friend  (Sans.)  ; 
"  pussa"  (Singh),  an  empty  nut ;  "  mittya"  (ditto),  a  bundle.  "  Pusa- 
mitta",  a  Yakkho  name  mentioned  in  the  Mahawanso.  No  such  name 
is  known  among  either  Singhalese  or  Tamils. 

Bissa.  "  Vishwa'*  (Sans.),  the  world  ;  "  bissa"  (Singh.),  an  oval  basket 
for  holding  grain.  The  name  occurs  among  the  Veddahs  thus  :  "  EoorS- 
han"  (a  kind  of  grain)  *'  bissa".  No  such  name  is  in  use  among  Singhalese 
or  Tamils. 

Peya.  A  fool  or  maniac,  in  Tamil ;  and  "  p6"  is  a  spirit,  goblin,  or  spirit 
of  the  dead,  in  Singhalese.     Not  used  as  a  name  among  the  Singhalese. 

Eotali.  "  Eotal^"  (Singh.),  a  vessel  with  a  spout  for  drinking  from. 
Not  a  Singhalese  nor  Tamil  name. 

Goolia.  Not  a  Singhalese  nor  Tamil  name.  "  Qooli "  (Singh.),  anything 
round. 

Heen  kenda.  Not  a  Singhalese  nor  Tamil  name.  ''  Heen  kenda"  is  the 
Singhalese  for  a  kind  of  tree. 

Eanata.    Neither  a  Singhalese  not  a  Tamil  name.    "  Eanata",  in  Sin- 

fhalese,  is  applied  to  ground  which  has  been  cleared,  and  has  partially 
ecome  covered  with  brushwood. 

wohbn's  names. 

Nili.  A  heroine  in  a  Tamil  drama.  A  name  in  use  in  Bengal,  but  un- 
known- as  a  name  in  Ceylon. 

Walli.  "  Valli",  consort  of  Skanda — see  "  Eanda"  among  men's  names. 
**  Valli"  (Sanscrit),  a  winding  creeper — ^a  term  of  endearment.  Also  an 
honorific  affix  to  names  of  goddesses  and  princesses.  Not  used  as  a  name 
in  Ceylon. 

B&ne.  Corruption  of ''  Rajni",  queen  ;  common  name  in  Bengal.  This 
name  is  used  among  low-cast  women  in  the  Eandyan  country. 

Nangi.  Not  used  as  a  name  in  Ceylon  (vide  ante,  "  Nanga").  It  means, 
in  Singhalese,  younger  sister. 

Wyrie.    A  title  of  Parvati.    A  name  among  Hindiis  ;  also  Eandyan. 

Eumie.  See  "Euma".  Not  a  Singhalese  name,  nor  Tamil;  but  "Euma" 
is  a  Eandyan /e7/ia^e  name,  though  a  Veddah  maU  name. 

Alendi.  "  Loundee"  (Sans.),  a  maiden.  A  name,  I  believe,  in  use 
among  the  Singhalese  of  the  maritime  provinces. 

Abi.     Neither  a  Tamil  nor  a  Singhalese  name. 

Goberi.     Neither  a  Tamil  nor  a  Singhalese  name. 

Tehti.     Neither  a  Tamil  nor  a  Singhalese  name. 

Tangi.    Neither  a  Tamil  nor  a  Singhalese  name. 
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Kagi.    Neither  a  Tamil  nor  a  Singhalese  name. 

Tandi.    Neither  a  Tamil  nor  a  Singhalese  name. 

Kombi.  Not  a  woman's  name  in  Tamil  or  Singhalese  ;  though  **  Koom— 
bi",  with  the  affix  '^  Hamy",  is  a  man's  name  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

Saloo.    Neither  Singhalese  nor  Tamil. 

Redda.    Neither  Singhalese  nor  Tamil. 

Pokooti  No  such  name  among  the  Singhalese  or  Tamils.  '^  Pookooti", 
in  Singhalese,  dwarf-like. 

dogs'  names. 

Dimbili.    ?  From  "  dimba"  (Sans.),  an  egg. 

Ch&r&na. 

Eerita.  ?  From  "  kelita"  (Sans.),  playful ;  or  perhaps  a  diminutive  of 
the  Veddah  term  for  a  bear,  "  kerri "  or  "  keria". 

Kaddia.  ?  From  *'  kad"  (Sans.),  to  injure.  '^  Kadia"  is  a  venomous  ant 
in  Singhalese. 

K&na.     ?  From  <<  ksenahila"  (Singh.),  a  jackal. 

Sangelia.    "  A  chain"  in  Tamil. 

Gora. 

Debera.    "  Dabera"  is,  in  Singhalese,  quarrelsome. 

Bahera.    Name  of  a  yakka. 


XXVII. — Sketches  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  In- 
habitants.  By  Kobert  Clarke,  Surgeon,  late  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Colonial  Service ;  formerly  Member  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils  of  the  G6\A  Coast ;  Acting  Judicial 
Assessor;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
etc.  With  pictorial  Illustrations,  from  original  drawings  by 
Mrs.  Clarke. 

The  territory  of  Sierra  Leone  was  first  ceded  to  England  in  1787, 
when  its  affairs  were  conducted  by  the  African  Company.  In 
1807  the  Company  was  dissolved,  and  the  colony  transferred  to 
the  Crown.  The  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  an  isthmus  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadtL 
The  estuary  of  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Bunce  river,  form 
its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries ;  whilst  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  wash  its  southern  and  western  shores.  It  is  traversed 
almost  in  every  direction  by  ranges  of  rocky  and  serrated  hills, 
varying  ia  height  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Their  abutments  or  spurs,  which  project 
into  the  sea,  or  stretch  towards  it  and  the  river,  form  excellent 
bays,  and  a  succession  of  land-locked  amphitheatres.  This  moun- 
tainous range  commences  a  few  miles  from  Cape  Schilling,  where 
the  country  is  low  and  swampy.  The  ravines  which  intersect 
the  hills  as  they  approach  the  sea  and  the  estuary,  spread  into 
valleys  of  inconsiderable  extent.  Between  Waterloo  and  Hast- 
ings, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony,  the  mountains  recede  from 
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the  river  for  distances  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles, 
and  leave  a  belt  of  level  ground  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in 
length.  Very  recently  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  have  been 
greatly  enlarged,  the  fertile  Quiah  country  and  the  valuable 
Sherboro  country  being  now  included  under  the  Sierra  Leone 
government. 

The  larger  islands  which  belong  to  the  colony  are  the  Bananas, 
Isles  de  Los,  and  Bulama.  The  Bananas,  distant  about  three 
miles  from  Cape  Schilling,  are  valuable  as  a  sanitary  station ;  and 
the  Isles  de  Los,  situate  about  one  degree  to  the  northward  of 
the  colony,  are  important  possessions,  not  only  because  a  flourish- 
ing fishery  is  carried  on  there  chiefly  by  liberated  Africans,  but 
because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Nunez,  Pongos,  and  other  rivers, 
where  the  slave-trade  is  not  altogether  forgotten.  Bulama,  which  is 
one  of  the  Bijougas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande,  has  been  of 
late  reoccupied.  The  Bijougas  group  of  islands  is  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  negroes  called  Papels.  A  strip  of  land  on  the  Bullom 
shore,  and  nearly  opposite  Freetown,  is  also  British  territory. 

On  approaching  Sierra  Leone,  the  coast  for  some  leagues  to 
the  northward  and  southward  is  low  and  level  But  on  entering 
the  bay  a  very  striking  contrast  is  presented  by  the  hills  grandly 
towering  one  upon  another  into  lofty  mountains.  Their  forms 
apparently  advancing  and  receding,  as  the  huge  masses  of  light 
and  shade  are  thrown  upon  or  reflected  from  them ;  the  endless 
diversity  of  their  peaks  and  declivities,  perpetually  clothed  with 
a  variegated  and  luxuriant  foliage ;  below,  the  beautiful  and  com- 
modious bay  of  Sierra  Leone,  with  the  picturesque  hamlets  of  the 
liberated  Africans  peeping  here  and  there  upon  the  hill  slopes  and 
banks  of  the  river,  displays  a  coup  d'oeil  of  grandeur  and  beauty, 
upon  which  the  European,  approaching  for  the  first  time  from 
seaward,  ga^es  with  untiring  admiration. 

To  this  feeling,  as  he  nears  the  land,  is  superadded  the  efiect 
produced  by  the  numerous  canoes  managed  by  negroes,  many  of 
them  nearly  naked,  passing  to  or  from  the  Bullom  shore,  or 
voyaging  to  or  from  the  Gallinas,  Mallicourie,  Isles  de  Los,  etc., 
laden  with  cattle,  rice,  and  other  produce,  or  busily  engaged  in 
fishing ;  whilst  close  inshore,  boats  and  other  craft,  seen  engaged 
in  loading  or  unloading  the  several  vessels  at  anchor,  enliven 
the  picture  with  a  scene  of  incessapit  activity. 

On  the  hill  sides  few  large  tree^  have  been  left  standing  except 
palms,  and  the  lofty  wild  cottoW, trees  ;  but  the  "  Sugar  Loaf", 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  cofoiiy,  is  wooded  to  its  summit. 
The  indiscriminate  removal  of  the  forest  trees  has,  in  my  opinion, 
materially  contributed  to  make  the  colony  more  unhealthy  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  had  they  been  judiciously  thinned ;  be- 
cause trees,  it  is  well  known,  exercise  a  most  salutary  influence 
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on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  malarious  countries,  by  screen- 
ing off  and  greatly  modifying  that  most  subtle  poison.  Copse- 
wood,  densely  matted  by  climbing  plants  and  long  grass,  has 
grown  up  instead,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  numerous 
patches  of  cleared  land,  covered  with  cassada  and  other  green 
crops,  which  border  the  jungle  in  every  direction.  The  soil  in 
some  places  is  a  reddish  brown  or  argillaceous  clay ;  in  others  it 
is  rocky  or  gravelly,  with  a  large  ferruginous  intermixture,  strewn 
with  boulders  composed  of  a  close  grained  granite.  In  several 
places  the  lower  grounds  are  paved  with  an  easily  worked  cavern- 
ous stone,  which  is  used  throughout  the  settlement  for  building 
purposes.  Small  lumps  of  magnetic  iron  ore  are  largely  scattered 
about  the  colony,  but  no  iron  veins  have  yet  been  discovered 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  the  latter 
being  ushered  in  and  terminated  by  tornadoes.  The  tornados 
commence  generally  from  N.E  or  EN.E,  shifting  round  to  ES.El, 
and  when  they  reach  S.E  the  storm  is  at  its  height.  The  dark 
clouds  at  the  commencement  of  a  tornado  are  massed  pile  upon 
pile,  a  lurid  sulphurous  light  blazing  and  flickering  at  intervals, 
while  vivid  flashes  of  forked  lightning  dart  across  the  sky  in  rapid 
succession.  The  grandeur  of  this  scene,  and  the  awful  stiUness 
of  its  formation  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  previous  to  its  burst- 
ing forth,  is  increased  until  the  whole  horizon  is  one  great  scene 
of  gloom,  which  is  gradually  lighted  up,  followed  by  lightning 
and  thunder-claps,  giving  the  idea  of  the  crash  of  brazen  clouds, 
rather  than  the  sudden  shock  of  aeriform  masses.  As  the  fiiry  of 
the  tempest  begins  to  be  experienced,  torrents  of  rattling  rain 
begin  to  faU.  Prior  to  this,  the  storm  is  at  its  greatest  height, 
the  thunder  loudest,  and  the  lightning  most  vivid.  After  the 
rain  has  poured  down  some  minutes,  the  wind  shifts  round 
by  degrees  to  W.S.W.,  and  the  sky  becomes  as  serene  as  ever. 
A  rumbling  sound  is  often  heard  along  the  earth  simul- 
taneously with  the  heavier  claps  of  thunder.  The  rains  com- 
mence in  May  with  showery  weather,  and  are  at  their  height  in 
July  and  August.  It  sometimes  rains  continually  for  thirty 
hours ;  but  more  frequently  twelve  hours  of  heavy  fain  are  suc- 
ceeded by  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  or  even  a  longer  period, 
of  clear  and  pleasant  weather.  The  mean  fall  of  rain  is  189 
inches ;  but  in  the  years  1852  and  1853,  the  amount  was  re- 
spectively 163  and  109  inches.  About  the  middle  or  end  of 
December,  the  Harmattan  wind  sets  in,  a  haze  accompanying  it ; 
and  generally  prevails  in  December,  January,  and  February.  It 
blows  from  the  N.E.,  or  from  the  E.N.E.,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
time  of  the  tide,  or  period  of  the  moon.  The  eyes,  nostrils,  lips, 
and  palate  become  dry  and  uneasy ;  and  when  the  Harmattan 
continues  four  or  five  days,  the  outer  cuticle  peels  off  from  the 
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hands  and  face ;  and  should  it  prevail  longer,  other  portions  of 
the  skin  are  similarly  aflfected.  It  exposes  defects  in  fiimiture, 
and  contracts  wooden  flooring  so  much,  that  light  is  freely  ad- 
mitted through  the  seams,  and  sounds  from  above  and  below 
may  be  heard  with  greater  distinctness.  The  branches  of  the 
orange  and  lime-trees  droop,  and  the  leaves  become  flaccid  and 
wither.  The  grass  is  scorched  to  yellowness,  and  the  natives 
take  this  opportunity  to  set  it  and  the  jungle  on  fire.  Water  is 
rendered  deliciously  cool — so  cold  indeed,  that  in  some  persons  it 
causes  a  momentary  aching  of  the  teeth.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  country  has  a  wintry  aspect,  and  the  aridity  is  so  great 
that  the  earth  becomes  caked,  and  when  walked  upon,  conveys 
the  ringing  sound  so  perceptible  in  clear  frosty  weather.  The 
Harmattan  winds,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  life,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  very  salubrious,  and  are  much  enjoyed  by  Europeans 
who  have  lived  long  on  the  coast ;  but  persons  recently  arrived, 
on  the  contrary,  find  that  they  cause  a  dryness  of  the  skin, 
and  corresponding  temporary  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver. 
The  thermometer  ranges  from  84°  in  the  shade  to  75°,  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  calculated  to  be  81°  T  3". 

The  city  of  Freetown,  lying  in  8°  29'  north  latitude  and  13°  14' 
west  longitude,  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  occupies  a  space 
between  two  and  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  well  laid 
out  and  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  its  position  is 
perhaps  unrivalled.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  carpeted  over 
with  a  sward  of  Bahama  and  other  grasses,  upon  which  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  quietly  graze.  The  houses  occupied  by  Euro- . 
peans  and  wealthy  natives,  are  built  of  stone,  except  the  piazzas, 
which  are  of  wood.  They  are  constructed  with  an  especial  view 
to  as  much  coolness  as  possible  and,  on  the  whole,  are  excellent 
dwellings.  Many  of  the  natives  live  in  frame  houses,  supported 
on  stone  foundations,  roofed  with  shingles.  The  huts  of  the 
people  are  usually  built  in  an  enclosure,  and  have  an  air  of 
contort  and  neatness  about  them,  which  is  greatly  increased  by 
being  embowered  and  shaded  by  the  bright  green  leaves  of  the 
plantain  and  banana-trees  that  are  generally  grown  around 
them. 

The  population  of  Sierra  Leone  is  composed  of  Europeans, 
Maroons  and  their  descendants.  Nova  Scotia  settlers  and  de- 
scendants, liberated  Africans  and  their  children  (called  Creoles), 
negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Liberia  and  Kroomen.  The 
fluctuating  portion  of  it  consists  of  Soosoos,  Tinmanees,  Foulahs, 
Serrakoolets,  Sulimas,  and  other  strangers,  who  come  to  trade. 

The  clannish  sentiment  is  strongly  marked  in  the  negro  cha- 
racter, and  has  led  the  members  of  the  different  tribes  to  con- 
gregate together  in  particular  parts  of  Freetown.   Hence,  quarters 
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of  it  are  known  as  Settler,  Maroon,  Kjoo,  Foulah,  and  Congo 
towns ;  and  in  the  rural  districts  many  hamlets  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  them. 

The  Mahomedans,  Akoos,  Mandingoes,  &c.,  reside  generally 
together  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and,  except  in  the  way  of 
business,  hold  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  peopla 

In  colour,  the  sMn  of  the  diflferent  tribes  varies  through  every 
shade,  from  the  deepest  glossy  black  to  an  indifferent  black, 
coffee,  or  coppery  yellow.  The  form  of  the  head, likewise  varies 
considerably  in  different  tribes.  In  the  Moco  it  bulges  out  over 
the  parietal  protuberances.  Differences  are  also  observable  in  the 
features,  the  negroes  from  the  south  coast  being  usually  frdler 
lipped,  with  broader  and  flatter  noses,  than  those  from  the  north. 
Among  the  Akoos  (Yarribeans)  and  other  tribes,  the  nose  is  often 
well-shaped  In  many  the  eyelid  is  fringed  with  long  curled- 
up  eye-lashes,  and  in  a  few  the  iris  is  of  a  greenish  colour.  The 
teeth  in  many  of  the  black  people  are  beautifully  white  and 
finely  set,  but  in  a  large  proportion  they  are  indifferent. 
Generally  speaking,  they  soon  decay,  loosen,  and  fall  out,  from 
the  gums  becoming  spongy.  By  some  of  the  tribes,  they  are 
pointed  by  chipping.  In  a  few  persons  the  hair  is  reddish,  or 
tinged  of  a  sandy  colour.  The  hair  of  the  Foulahs,  Serrakoolets, 
and  Mandingoes  is  longer  and  less  crisp  than  that  of  the  negroes 
in  general,  and  they  evidently  pride  themselves  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  they  supplement  it  by  wearing  other  hair 
with  their  own,  to  form  the  plaits,  which  the  Foulahs  crop 
evenly  all  round  and  allow  to  hang  down  to  the  shoulders.  The 
features  of  the  Sulimas  and  Serrakoolets  are  pleasing  and  intel- 
ligent, finely  formed  but  small  In  the  Joloff  and  Mandingo, 
the  face  is  perhaps  larger  and  the  nose  broader.  Amongst  the 
negroes  of  Sierra  Leone,  flat  feet,  with  projecting  heels,  predo- 
minate; but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  numerous.  The 
majority  of  the  population  walk  barefooted,  and  the  skin  of  their 
feet  is  hard  and  homy :  sandals  are,  therefore,  better  suited  to 
them  than  shoes,  and  on  this  account  are  now  worn  by  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  West  India  regiments,  because  they  admit  of 
greater  flexibility  and  motion  than  the  shoe. 

The  beard  is  as  scanty  in  some  of  the  races,  as  it  is  abundant 
in  others.  It  is  carefully  dressed  by  the  Mahomedan  negroes, 
but  they  shave  the  upper  lip.  Newly  arrived  liberated  Africans 
often  shave  the  hair  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  Half  the  side  of 
the  head  is  sometimes  shaved  vertically,  the  other  horizontally, 
or  small  tufts  are  left  dotted  over  it. 

Most  of  the  people  are  middle  sized,  but  many  are  tall  and 
well  proportioned  The  Foulahs,  Serrakoolets,  Joloffs,  and  Suli- 
mas, are  spare,  athletic  men ;  and  the  Kroomen  are  remarkably 
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strongly  built,  and  on  an  average  are  above  the  middle  stature. 
Many  of  the  young  liberated  African  women  and  Creole  girls  are 
pretty,  gay,  and  good  humoured.  They  spare  no  pains  to  en- 
hance their  charms,  and  spend  much  time  and  take  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  dressing  their  hair.  By  some  it  is  plaited  in  braids, 
others  coax  it  with  the  help  of  oil  into  little  corkscrew  curls,  or 
brush  it  down  as  smoothly  as  its  crispness  will  allow.  The  Joloff 
women  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful  and  agreeable  manners. 
Their  tall,  commanding  persons  are  enveloped  in  a  wide  scarf, 
which  falls  in  ample  folds  round  the  whole  figure,  in  the  style  of 
the  Spanish  mantilla.  Although  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage, 
with  perfect  self-possession,  characterizes  many  of  the  women, 
several,  nevertheless,  are  pigeon-toed,  as  it  is  termed,  and  waddle 
in  walking.  Great  mobility  of  the  pelvis  may  be  observed,  more 
especially  among  the  hard-working  females,  who  bear  heavy  bur- 
dens on  their  heads.  It,  in  fact,  appears  to  sway  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  hinged  upon  the  spinal  column.  This  peculiarity  is  less 
noticeable  amongst  the  men.  Pleasing  manners,  soft  and  winning 
ways,  with  a  low  voice  and  musical  laugh,  may,  in  strict  truth, 
be  declared  to  be  the  heritage  of  most  of  the  negro  women. 

Dress,  in  a  colony  with  such  a  diversity  of  nationalities,  is 
widely  varied  both  in  form  and  cost,  from  the  simple  loin-cloth 
of  the  Bioomen  to  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Mahomedan  negroes, 
and  to  the  newest  style  of  fashion  worn  in  Europe.  Striped  or 
checked  cotton  shirts,  with  jacket  and  trousers  of  blue  baft  or 
duck,  is  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  men.  During  the  rains,  guern- 
sey shirts  and  woollen  clothing  are  much  patronized.  A  straw 
or  felt  hat  is  worn  on  the  head,  which  they  sometimes  paint  blue, 
green,  or  white,  to  make  it  waterproo£  In  and  about  their  house, 
a  country  made  cloth  is  much  worn.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sheet,  and  is  thrown  gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under 
the  right  arm.  Villagers  work  their  patches  of  land  with  no 
other  covering  on  than  a  loin-cloth,  but  before  setting  out  care- 
fully anoint  the  skin  with  doneh  grease  (shea  butter).  When 
walking  in  the  country,  or  when  at  work  about  their  huts,  the 
shirt  is  frequently  taken  off  and  wrapped  round  the  loins,  with 
the  sleeves  dangling  in  front.  Occasionally,  very  poor  men  may 
be  seen  whose  only  covering  is  a  small  apron  spread  before  them 
and  tied  to  the  loins. 

The  liberated  African  women  usually  wear  a  gown  of  printed 
calico  or  blue  baft,  petticoat,  and  jacket ;  but  many  of  them  only 
wear  variously  coloured  cotton  country  cloths  wrapped  about 
their  persons.  The  petticoat  is  generally  of  yellow,  red,  or  orange 
coloured  stuff,  and  is  displayed  to  much  advantage.  They  like  to 
have  their  arms  free,  and  frequently  withdraw  them  from  the 
sleeves  of  the  gown.  Indeed,  the  custom  of  exposing  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  one  common  alike  to  matron  and  maid. 
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The  Settler,  Maroon,  and  Mulatto  girls,  and  many  of  the  Creoles 
(children  of  the  liberated  Africans)  dress  showily,  but  with  much 
taste.  Shoes  are  usually  worn  by  these  young  ladies,  but  stock- 
ings are  often  dispensed  with.  Silk  umbrellas  and  parasols  are 
deemed  indispensable ;  and,  if  their  circumstances  will  allow,  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  female  attendant,  who  follows  them  at  a 
respectful  distance.  The>  headdress  is  very  becoming.  A  hand- 
kerchief of  silk  or  bright  coloured  cotton  is  tastefuUy  arranged 
about  the  head,  the  ends  hanging  down  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
which  they  call  "pennant".  Old  Settler  and  Maroon  women 
sport  men's  hats  of  antiquated  shapes  over  the  kerchief ;  but  this 
ugly  fashion  will  most  probably  die  out  with  them.  Women  of 
all  classes  wear  around  the  loins  a  belt  of  variously  coloured 
beads,  which  is  never  relinquished  during  life.  A  single  string 
or  two  is  put  on  the  infant  soon  after  its  birth,  and  additionjd 
ones  are  added  as  it  grows  up.  Few  of  the  native  ladies  wear 
stays,  but  crinolines  are  much  in  vogue. 

Young  Timmanee,Sherboro,  or  Soosoo  girls,  are  sometimes  paraded 
in  the  streets  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  co- 
loured calico,  which  is  passed  between  the  legs,  the  long  ends  stream- 
ing before  and  behind.  They  make  these  appearances  after  having 
been  circumcised ;  and  they  are  so  paraded  to  let  the  men  know 
that  they  are  marriageable.  In  their  hands  they  carry  long 
white  wands,  and  are  attended  and  guarded  by  an  old  woman 
with  tender  vigilance. 

Gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  much  worn  in  the  ears  and 
fingers,  and  necklaces  of  amber  or  coral  beads  adorn  their 
necks,  wrists,  and  ankles.  Bangles  of  silver  are  much  worn  on 
the  wrists  and  ankles  by  the  Timmanee  women,  and  some  others 
who  visit  the  colony ;  and  many  of  them  wear  small  bells  attached 
to  the  ankles.  These  tinkling  gewgaws  are  referred  to  in  Isaiah 
(iii,  18).  Mothers  in  the  colony  frequently  fasten  them  round 
their  babies'  ankles,  not  only  as  ornaments,  but  to  keep  off  the 
evil  eye. 

The  men  also  delight  in  ornaments,  wearing  silver  rings  in  the 
ears  and  upon  the  fingers,  necklaces  of  beads  being  much  worn 
by  the  liberated  African  and  Mahomedan  part  of  the  population. 
Both  sexes  are  fond  of  perfumes,  the  dried  leaves  and  powder  of 
an  odoriferous  plant  smelling  like  the  woodroff,  or  new-mown 
hay,  being  frequently  carried  by  the  women  about  their  persons. 

The  civilized  blacks  spare  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  best  and 
newest  style  of  European  dress ;  and  this  love  of  finery  too  often 
becomes  quite  a  passion  amongst  the  young  people,  its  inordinate 
indulgence  occasionally  leading  to  pilfering  and  other  dishonest 
acts. 

The  Foulah,  Serrakoolet,  and  other  Mahomedan  negroes,  wear 
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a  wide  flowing  robe  of  white  or  blue  calico,  over  a  close  fitting 
vest,  with  loose  hanging  sleeves,  and  ample  trousers  gathered 
round  the  knee,  leaving  the  legs  bare  to  the  feet.  On  the  head  a 
high  peaked  cap  of  scarlet  or  blue  cloth  is  worn,  gaily  embroi- 
dered. It  is  sometimes  shaped  like  a  mitre.  Broad  brimmed 
hats  of  cane,  with  a  bristling  crown,  are  frequently  worn  in  the 
rains.  Akoos  and  other  converts  to  the  Mahomedan  creed  wear 
long  wide  trousers,  and  a  sleeveless  tunic  of  calico.  Amulets 
enclosed  in  small  neatly  made  leather  cases  are  secured  to  the 
cap,  hang  from  the  neck,  or  are  attached  to  the  arms,  wrists, 
below  the  knee,  and  to  the  ankles.  There  are  gris-gris  for  the 
head,  eyes,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  and  they  appear  to  have 
much  confidence  in  their  conservative  influence.  In  their  hands 
they  generally  carry  a  rosary ;  and  often  walk  about  armed  with 
a  gun  or  spear,  and  when  travelling  a  bow  and  quiver  are 
slung  across  the  shoulders,  or  placed  loosely  on  the  top  of  a  long 
wicker  basket  which  is  carried  by  an  attendant  slave.  Instead 
of  a  gun  or  spear,  they  sometimes  carry  a  rod  about  six  feet  long 
and  three  inches  in  circumference,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  ferule 
of  iron  six  inches  in  lengtL  A  knife  or  cutlass  is  also  slung 
from  the  arm,  and  completes  their  means  of  defence.  The  Kissy 
road  and  neighbourhood  of  Fourah  Bay,  suburbs  in  the  east  end 
of  Freetown,  are  the  places  where  these  followers  of  the  prophet 
appear  in  greatest  force ;  and  this  preference  may  possibly  be 
explained  by  a  large  mosque  having  been  built  many  years  ago 
by  the  Mahomedan  Akoos,  at  a  hamlet  a  short  way  from  the  city 
in  that  direction.  Groups  of  these  warlike  strangers  may  be  ob- 
served squatted  on  mats  on  the  ground  conversiug,  or  about  the 
merchants'  stores.  In  the  streets  they  may  occasionally  be  seen 
kneeling  upon  a  mat  or  skin,  praying  apparently  with  much  de- 
votion, counting  their  beads,  and  bowing  towards  the  east.  Pro- 
fessedly they  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors,  but  this  rule  is 
relaxed  by  some  of  them  when  it  can  safely  be  done  without  com- 
promising their  character  for  sanctity,  on  the  plea  of  illness,  or 
its  being  "  good  for  the  stomach''. 

In  travelling  to  the  colony  to  barter  their  gold,  ivory,  wax, 
and  cattle,  for  guns,  powder,  tobacco,  and  cotton  goods,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  intrepid  men  form  themselves  into  a  cara- 
vauytod  select  as  their  leader  a  man  of  the  greatest  experience 
amongst  themselves,  whom  they  call  "  Selayti".  It  is  his  duty 
to  collect  from  each  member  of  the  caravan  funds  wherewith  to 
purchase  provisions  on  the  road,  and  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 
He  likewise  examines  their  guns,  and  sees  that  they  are  in  good 
order  and  ready  for  use.  Their  baggage  is  small,  consisting  of 
one  change  of  shirt  and  trousers,  and  a  heavy  cotton  cloth  of 
native  manufacture  to  cover  with  at  night,  when  they  sleep  on 
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mats,  their  only  bed.  The  gold  is  well  secured  to  different  parts 
of  their  travel-soiled  and  tattered  garments.  Sometimes  it  is 
placed  in  a  belt  or  pouch,  which  is  worn  round  the  waist.  Their 
weapons  consist  of  a  light  barrelled  fowlingpiece  of  Belgian  mar 
nufacture,  and  a  long  knifa  In  returning  home,  they  have  to 
contend  against  the  host  of  petty,  independent,  greedy  chiefs  by 
which  the  colony  is  surroimded,  who  stop  the  pathway,  and 
create  every  obstacle  to  interrupt  trade,  although  an  annual 
tribute  equal  in  value  to  £300,  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
goods,  is  paid  by  the  government  to  obtain  their  influence  and 
assistance  in  facilitating  conm[ierce  with  the  interior.  When 
attacked,  as  frequently  happens,  they  make  the  most  desperate 
resistance  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  the  robbers  can  only 
succeed  by  killing  and  wounding  the  whole  party ;  but,  unless 
the  desperadoes  are  in  greater  force  than  the  caravan,  they  will 
not  attack  it. 

On  reaching  Freetown,  they  open  "  a  palaver",  as  it  is  termed, 
with  some  merchant  for  the  disposal  of  their  gold,  ivory,  and 
wax.  The  gold  is  brought  down  in  the  form  of  incomplete 
twisted  rings,  weighing  from  one  drachm  to  two  or  three  ounces, 
and  is  eagerly  competed  for  by  the  merchants,  who  spare  no  pains 
to  induce  the  strangers  to  trade  with  them.  This  is  a  business 
not  easily  arranged,  because,  before  they  decide  with  whom  to 
deal,  they  go  round  to  each  store  to  find  what  goods  are  on  hand, 
their  quality,  price,  etc.  After  this  has  been  settled  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  must  be  housed  and  fed,  and  every  art  is  re- 
sorted to  by  them  to  prolong  their  stay.  A  small  profit  is  there- 
fore only  made  on  gold,  but  it  is  valued  by  the  merchants  as  a 
good  remittance.  ,The  nominal  value  of  one  ounce  of  gold  at 
Sierra  Leone  is  £4,  but  its  real  value  is  £8:12  sterling ;  goods 
being  taken  in  exchange  for  it.  Gold,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  these  men,  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  a  country 
called  Beireh,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  niiles  north-east 
from  Tombo,  in  Foota  Jalloa 

The  broad-chested,  muscular  Kioomen,  located  in  Freetown, 
are  controlled  by  headmen  elected  by  themselves.  These  men 
receive  from  the  government  a  monthly  allowance,  and  are  held 
responsible  to  it  for  any  disturbance  that  may  occur  among  them. 
They  are  constantly  employed  by  the  squadron  stationed  on  the 
coast ;  and  on  board  ship  the  headman  is  rated  as  a  petty  officer. 
These  headmen  have  generally  twenty  men  under  them.  This 
connexion  is  not  compulsory,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection. For  thefts  or  other  misdemeanours  they  may  commit 
on  board  ship,  they  are  flogged  by  the  headman.  In  wooding, 
watering,  and  manning  the  boats,  their  services  are  invaluable. 
They  remain  attached  to  the  cruiser  until  she  quits  the  station. 
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Their  services  are  likewise  in  much  request  as  seamen  on  board 
our  merchant  vessels,  in  the  police  force,  and  as  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  severe  labour  of  shipping  teak  timber  is  almost  ex- 
clusively done  by  them.  Hitherto  the  Kroos,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  resisted  all  the  efforts  made  to  Christianize  them. 
Their  women  do  not  accompany  them  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  they 
cohabit  with  the  liberated  African  women. 

There  are  two  tribes  of  Kroos :  the  Fish  Bj:oos,  living  entirely 
upon  the  coast ;  and  the  Kroomen,  who  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  them,  although 
they  are  often  confounded.  The  Fish  people  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Kroos,  with  whom  they  are  constantly  quar- 
relling ;  and  are  more  employed  in  the  ships  along  the  coast. 
Both  Fishmen  and  Kroos  are  exempt  from  becoming  slaves ;  but 
the  work  of  the  slave  barracoons  along  the  coast  is  principally 
done  by  Fishmen. 

The  dress  of  the  Kroos  is  simply  a  coloured  cotton  handker- 
chief disposed  about  the  loins ;  but  they  sometimes  wear  silk 
umbrellas  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  or  rain.  Large  ivory  or 
bone  rings  are  much  worn  round  the  wrists  or  ankles. 

The  negro  population  of  Sierra  Leone  represents  almost  every 
tribe  in  West  Africa ;  and  the  variety  of  spoken  languages  makes 
a  perfect  Babel  of  confusion.  Fifty  different  languages  are  in  use 
among  the  liberated  Africans;  many  of  these  tribes  differing 
greatly  in  their  mode  of  life  and  progress  in  civilization.  Nearly 
all  the  liberated  Africans,  who  at  present  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Sierra  Leone,  are  distinguished  by  national  marks 
upon  the  face,  arms,  or  body';  but  slaves,  I  understand,  are  dif- 
ferently marked  in  some  countries  from  the  freebom.  Indeed, 
the  custom  of  marking  the  face  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned 
at  Sierra  Leone,  as  several  of  their  children  have  cuts  on  the  face 
exactly  similar  to  the  tribe  to  which  their  parents  belong.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  among  the  Akoos. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  several  of  the  negro  nations 
might,  however,  in  many  points  of  resemblance,  bear  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  Europeans :  thus  we  might  compare  the 
Kussoh  to  the  volatile  Frenchman;  the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising Akoo  to  the  Scots  or  Swiss,  etc. 

As  a  body,  the  liberated  Africans  are  an  industrious  and 
thrifty  people  ;  and  one  most  favourable  trait  in  the  character  of 
so  incongruous  an  assemblage  of  different  tribes,  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  crime  of  drunkenness. 

The  Akoos  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liberated  Africans 
at  Sierra  Leone.  Though  known  in  the  colony  as  "  Akoos",  a 
word  signifying  how-d'ye-do,  they  are  elsewhere  known  as  Yar- 
ribeans.     They  are  distinguished  into  tribes  bearing  the  names  of 
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the  districts  of  the  Yarriba  country  to  which  they  belong ;  as 
Ifeh,  Jebuh,  Jessuh,  Eyeo,  Ebgwa,  Joliba,  Yagwa.  They  are  pre- 
eminently enterprising,  and  possess  personal  and  freehold  pro- 
perty of  great  value ;  many  of  them  being  wealthy  merchants, 
having  much  influence  in  the  colony,  lieir  influence  is  not 
always  exerted  on  the  side  of  justice,  which  is  perhaps  to  some 
extent  owing  to  their  having  lived  in  early  life  in  lands  where 
might,  not  right,  is  the  prevailing  law.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
more  especially  observable  with  reference  to  trial  by  jury,  and 
forcibly  illustrates  the  strong  clan  feelings  which  actuate  them. 
For  instance,  when  a  civil  or  criminal  action  is  brought  by  or 
against  an  Akoo,  meetings  are  held  at  the  houses  of  the  influ- 
ential men  amongst  them,  when  the  matter  is  discussed,  and  the 
verdict  to  be  given  is  agreed  upon ;  and,  as  more  than  half  the 
jury  is  generally  Akoos,  they  are  pretty  sure  of  a  majority — the 
verdict  of  three-fourths  of  the  jury  prevailing.  In  fact,  the  in- 
fluence of  their  headman  or  king,  as  they  call  him,  is  so  great, 
that  no  Akoo  dare  disobey  him.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  be 
shunned  by  his  countrymen,  and  be  denied  the  Akoo  ceremonies 
which  take  place  at  their  burial ;  the  bare  thought  of  which  is 
associated  in  their  minds  with  degradation  and  the  worst 
disgrace.  Fortunately,  this  perversion  of  justice  can  efiectually 
be  checked  by  selecting  the  jury  from  difierent  tribes.  The 
Africans  are  very  litigious,  and  constantly  summoning  each  other 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  Jealousy  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  contention,  leading  to  the  elopement  of  their  wives ;  husbands 
being  more  frequently  abandoned  by  their  wives,  than  wives  by 
their  husbands. 

The  negroes  are  very  polite  and  courteous.  Even  when  their 
only  garment  consists  of  a  shirt  or  loin-cloth,  they  salute  each 
other  with  a  bow,  touch  of  the  hat  (or  in  lieu  of  one  pull  the  fore- 
lock of  their  hair),  shake  hands,  and  scrape  the  foot ;  the  women 
curtsying  kindly  to  their  friends.  To  persons  who  have  lost  re- 
latives by  death,  the  manner  of  the  women  is  peculiarly  tender 
and  touching.  In  passing  by,  I  have  often  heard  them  tell  the 
survivor  to  "  hush,  hush"";  these  simple  words  being  uttered  in 
tones  of  entreaty  and  sorrow,  with  the  view  of  soothing  the  suf- 
ferer's grief  In  accosting  one  another,  or  the  European,  they  use 
the  terms  "mammy'"  and  "daddee'';  and  "broder''  and  "  sissa" 
are  also  much  used  by  them  in  conversation. 

In  going  to  and  returning  from  market,  these  industrious 
women  walk  daily  great  distances,  bearing  heavy  baskets  of 
farm  produce  on  their  heads.  Their  infants  are  secured  to  their 
backs  frequently  with  their  head  exposed  to  the  glare  and  noon- 
day heat  without  suffering  in  the  slightest.  This  immunity  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  nature  of  their  hair,  and  also 
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to  the  relaxation  of  the  system  by  which  profuse  perspiration 
follows  the  least  exertion,  thereby  equalizing  the  circulation,  and 
preventing  local  congestions.  The  skin  is,  moreover,  carefully 
anointed  with  doneh  grease  to  moderate  and  check  perspiration. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  mothers  caressing  their  "  piccans "'  as 
they  call  them,  by  stroking  and  patting  their  bodies  and  limbs — ^a 
kind  of  shampooing  process ;  and  to  observe  the  glee  with  which 
they  toss  them  about  and  hold  them  up  to  be  admired.  When 
busy,  they  set  them  down  on  the  groimd,  or  a  mat,  to  sprawl 
about  at  pleasure.  Their  children,  as  they  grow  up,  are  too  often 
petted,  until  they  become  wilful  and  unsufferably  perverse,  being 
at  other  times,  but  more  rarely,  unmercifully  beaten. 

Education,  and  the  moral  and  religious  training  they  receive  in 
the  schools  of  the  colony,  is  markedly  manifest,  not  only  in  the 
physical  improvement  of  their  features,  but  also  in  the  intelligence 
they  discover.  But  whether  because  society  at  Sierra  Leone  is 
at  present  in  a  state  of  transition,  or  because  the  soil  is  chiefly 
cultivated  by  slaves  in  West  Africa,  few  of  the  young  men  be- 
come agriculturists.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  hold  its 
pursuit  in  contempt,  preferring  to  obtain  situations  in  the  govern- 
ment oflSces  and  merchants'  stores  ;  while  the  young  women  seek 
employment  as  sempstresses,  &c.,  seldom  entering  service  as 
domestics. 

Few  of  the  liberated  Africans  reach  old  age,  especially  those  of 
them  who  had  been  subjected,  when  grown  up,  to  the  barbarous 
treatment  inflicted  when  penned  up  in  the  barracoons,  or  nearly 
sufibcated  on  board  the  slave  vessels.  In  the  case  of  children  the 
injury  then  done  is  not  so  much  felt  afterwards,  because,  they  are 
not  confined,  but  allowed  to  run  about  and  amuse  themselves, 
except  in  stormy  weather,  when  the  hatches  are  battened  down. 

The  negro  is  easily  excited  to  anger,  but  it  is  soon  appeased. 
When  found  fault  with,  native  servants  say,  in  their  parlance,  that 
their  master  or  mistress  "has  cursed  them.""  In  their  alterca- 
tions they  are  violent,  but  seldom  come  to  blows,  contenting 
themselves  by  abusing  one  another  in  the  foulest  language  they 
can  lay  tongue  to,  screaming  furiously,  especially  the  women, 
rushing  up  to  each  other  and  gesticulating  in  the  most  frantic 
way,  and  vociferating  in  the  loudest  tones — each  of  them  in  this 
war  of  words  being  backed  up  by  mutual  friends  among  the 
spectators,  to  whom  they  constantly  appeal  to  support  their  vitu- 
perations. When  much  irritated,  they  are  prompt  to  take  sum- 
mary vengeance,  and  wounds  of  the  person  are  consequently  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Servants  consider  it  no  crime  to  rob  the 
white  man,  and  so  long  as  they  are  undetected  they  do  not  lose 
caste  among  their  equals,  although  the  latter  may  be  aware  of 
their  thefts.      But,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  in 
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England  and  America,  successful  rogues,  who  have  placed  the 
proceeds  of  their  robberies  in  safe  custody  while  expiating 
their  crimes,  are  looked  upon  as  martyrs,  their  innocence 
loudly  proclaimed,  and  when  released  from  prison  and  the 
chain  gang  they  are  received  with  open  arms  and  admitted, 
as  heretofore,  to  all  the  privileges  of  society.  Some  of  these 
men,  after  emerging  from  their  disgraceftd  captivity,  and 
imdergoing  the  indignity  of  corporal  punishment,  have  become 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  have 
obtained  appointments  in  the  public  service.  Their  worst  fault  is  a 
propensity  to  untruthfalness,  but  in  a  general  point  of  view  they 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  well  meaning  people,  allowance 
being  made  for  their  present  state  of  civilization ;  and  their  good 
and  bad  qualities  may,  in  my  opinion,  bear  comparison  with  simi- 
lar classes  in  Europe  without  detriment  to  either  party.  Their 
loyalty  is  unquestioned,  and  was  ardently  displayed  by  the  whole 
population  on  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  his  Boytd  Highness 
Prince  Alfred  to  the  colony. 

The  Africans  are  as  joyous  and  as  light-hearted  a  people  as  any 
upon  the  earth,  entertaining  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
testified  by  the  loud  peals  of  laughter  with  which  they  make  their 
dwellings  resound  The  laugh  of  the  negro  race  is  peculiarly 
hearty,  the  last  syllable  being  lengthened  out  and  attended  with 
a  chuckling  sound  They  are  fall  of  fun,  and  it  makes  one's 
heart  glad  and  grateful  to  hear  them  laugh  and  chatter.  Groups 
of  merry  people  meet  at  one  another's  houses  and  spend  their 
time  in  conversation,  carried  on  amidst  hearty  peals  of  laughter, 
amazing  vociferation,  volubility  and  gaiety,  which  is  often  pro- 
longed for  hours  together,  and  is  so  seducing  that  they  separate 
with  reluctance.  Occasionally  they  entertain  each  other  with 
droll  tales,  or  the  wonderful  powers  of  some  witch-man.  A  cheap 
rum  is  often  freely  drunk  on  these  occasions.  In  fact,  the  African 
in  general,  like  many  of  his  European  brethren,  endeavours  to 
gratify  his  desires  with  the  least  trouble,  and  although  none  are 
fonder  of  money  or  have  more  correct  ideas  of  its  value  than 
they  have,  they  wisely  try  to  enjoy  life  tranquilly  rather  than 
harass  themselves  in  struggling  to  get  it  at  the  cost  of  loss  of 
health,  and  possibly  of  life,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  hot  scramble 
after  it  in  Europe.  When  attacked  with  fatal  illness,  they  meet 
death  with  the  calm  resignation  of  a  stoic,  comforting  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  about  to  return  to  their  country, 
kindred,  and  friends. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  female  Creoles  are  married,  and  in 
a  colony  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  held  in  but  little  esteem, 
and  generally  dispensed  with,  young  girls  live  as  concubines,  or 
"  sweethearts'',  as  they  phrase  it.     Every  eflFort  has  been  and  is 
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'made  by  the  worthy  bishop  and  missionaries  to  check  this  evil, 
and  I  am  glad  to  understand  apparently  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  men  prefer  to  marry  women  who  have  lived  with 
them  and  borne  them  children,  defending  this  custom  upon  the 
grounds  that  they  wished  to  try  how  they  liked  one  another  be- 
fore they  were  legally  married.  This  apprenticeship  to  matri- 
mony brings  no  reproach  to  the  lady  in  the  event  of  a  separation. 
Stenlity  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  separation,  the 
birth  of  children  being  most  earnestly  desired,  and  several  in- 
stances have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  well  educated  natives 
consulting  fetish  practitioners  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  bar- 
renness by  means  of  medicines  and  various  charms,  a  consumma- 
tion sometimes  happily  attained  by  a  change  of  habits,  but  which 
is  almost  invariably  ascribed  by  them  to  the  power  of  the  drugs 
of  their  country  doctors.  On  the  Gold  Coast,  children  bom 
with  supernumerary  fingers  are  looked  upon  by  the  super- 
stitious people  as  witches.  In  one  instance  which  came  to  my 
knowledge,  the  infant  was  on  this  account,  soon  after  its  birth, 
burnt  alive ;  and,  in  another  case,  the  child  was  destroyed  by 
twisting  its  neck,  when  it  was  buried  in  a  dung  heap.  The 
Eboes  in  their  own  country  look  with  dread  upon  a  woman  who 
has  given  birth  to  twins,  and  often  destroy  her  and  the  twins 
too  ;  and  if  an  infant  happens  to  cut  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
first,  it  also  is  killed. 

Many  of  the  women  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries, suckle  their  children  untU  they  can  walk.  Abortion  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  when  a  woman  who  is  suckling  becomes 
pregnant,  on  the  grounds  of  the  injury  done  to  the  baby  at  the 
breast,  and  because  generally  they  are  too  poor  to  rear  the  child 
upon  spoon  meat.  Both  sexes  generally  go  about  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  loin  cloth,  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  The 
Timmanee  girl  children  sometimes  wear  a  fringe  of  thinly  cut 
thongs  of  leather  round  their  loins. 

In  West  Africa  the  family  tie,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear 
where  domestic  slavery  exists,  is  of  the  very  strongest  nature,  and 
it  is  only  where  the  demon  avarice  steps  in,  in  the  shape  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  that  it  is  broken.  From  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy  a  blow  will  much  sooner  be  forgiven,  than  any  reproach 
cast  upon  their  mothers. 

Amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  great  external  respect  is 
paid  to  the  Sabbath  ;  the  utmost  order  and  decorum  prevails,  and 
cleanly  well  dressed  blacks  may  be  seen  going  to  church  or  chapeL 
Instead  of  the  clamour  and  activity  of  a  week  day,  there  is  sub- 
stituted the  stentorian  voices  of  the  native  preachers,  trumpeting 
forth  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  stranger  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Freetown  on  Sunday  will  greatly  wonder  at 
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the  wordy  eloquence  poured  forth  in  torrents  from  the  chapels 
situated  in  every  part  of  the  town.  Their  hymn  tunes  are  often 
adapted  to  profane  music,  and  in  most  of  them  they  follow  the 
Wesleyans  in  showing  the  assembled  brethren  their  deep  sense  of 
sin  and  saving  convictions,  by  publicly  "  finding  peace/'  "  finding 
the  Lord/'  etc.  In  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Cturch  Mis- 
sionary and  Wesleyan  Societies  the  sexes  sit  apart,  the  service 
being  conducted  with  much  decorum. 

The  pagan  part  of  the  population  in  the  peninsula  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  estimated  by  the  last  census  to  be  3,351,  but  that 
number  does  not  include  the  newly  added  territory  of  the  Sherboro 
and  Quiah  countries,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Bukma,  or  those  on 
the  Bullom  shore. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  persuasions  of  Pagans,  but  amongst 
all  of  them  unanimity  prevails  in  their  profession  of  monotheism. 
Even  those  of  them  (and  they  are  numerous)  who  openly  worship 
the  devil,  convince  themselves  of  the  necessity  of  this  practice  by 
the  same  wild  arguments  which  have  satisfied  semi-civilized  men 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Although  they  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  god,  the  author  of  all  good,  they  also  conceive  that  he  is  not 
omnipotent,  but  that  his  authority  is  disputed  and  controlled 
by  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Believing  that  God,  prompted  by  the 
beneficence  of  his  nature,  will  bestow  every  blessing  in  his  power 
without  solicitation,  their  only  anxiety  is  to  appease,  by  prayer 
and  sacrifices,  the  enmity  of  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  worshipped  by  some  of  the  Akoo 
or  Yarriba  people.  They  adore  these  phenomena  as  direct 
emanations  of  deity  ;  and  during  the  awful  stillness  which  pre- 
cedes the  bursting  forth  of  the  tornado  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
fury,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  crashing  peals  of  thunder, 
the  silence  is  broken  by  their  wild  chaunts  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  and  to  propitiate  the  evil  power  to  avert  calamity.  Not  a 
few  persons  in  the  community  believe  that  these  thunder  wor- 
shippers possess  the  power  of  directing  the  lightning  to  destroy 
their  enemies.  Wooden  and  clay  idols  are  also  worshipped ;  and 
some  of  them  adore  serpents  and  other  reptiles,  feeding  and  pro- 
tecting them  with  great  care.  The  worshippers  of  snakes  are 
known  by  wearing  a  ring  of  brass  or  iron  round  the  left  wrist. 
Large  rivers  and  lakes  are  likewise  adored ;  and  water  is  wor- 
shipped in  small  earthen  pots.  Palm  nuts  receive  adoration  from 
some  of  the  Yarribeans. 

Near  most  of  the  Timmanee  towns  there  is  a  small  temple, 
containing  shells,  skulls,  images,  etc.,  supposed  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  protecting  spirits ;  the  inhabitants  invoking  their  care 
with  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  devotioa     Libations  to  the 
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dead  of  meat  and  drink  about  to  be  partaken  of,  by  spilling  or 
throwing  a  portion  on  the  ground  is  common  to  many  of  the 
African  tribes.  White  fowl,  shee^J,  or  goats,  are  received  as 
omens  of  good  luck,  and  are  consequently  choice  oflFerings  to  the 
evil  spirits,  and  to  strangers  who  may  be  welcome. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  Bomu  entertain  superstitious  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  the  song  and  flight  of  certain  birds,  and  wSl 
defer  a  journey  if  they  consider  either  unpropitious. 

The  Sherboros  believe  in  a  being  whom  they  call  "Hobbah 
Querry",  as  the  author  of  good;  and  in  another  being  whom 
they  call  "  Min-nyamun/',  the  author  of  all  eviL  They  also 
believe  that  good  people  will  on  their  death  go  to  their  fore- 
fathers, and  that  the  wicked  will  never  see  their  departed  rela- 
tivea  Animals  and  vegetables  are  sacrificed  by  them  to  the 
infernal  gods.  In  time  of  public  calamity,  one  or  more  females 
'  were  formerly  sacrificed. 

The  Bioos  sacrifice  a  cow  to  make  "  juju^'  or  worship.  Their 
priests,  before  killing  the  animal  by  cutting  its  throat,  perform 
ceremonies  over  it.  The  blood  is  aUowed  to  run  on  the  ground, 
and  the  head  is  thrown  away. 

Education  is  well  provided  for  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
Church  Missionary  and  Wesleyan  Societies.  At  the  Fourah  Bay 
institution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  a  number  of  native 
young  men,  chiefly  for  the  ministry,  to  enable  them  to  oflficiate 
as  missionaries  in  the  colony  and  in  the  interior,  the  course  of 
study  embraces,  besides  divinity,  Greek,  general  history,  geo- 
metry, algebra,  geography,  English  composition,  and  music.  The 
president  of  the  institution  is  the  Eev.  Edward  Jones,  under 
whose  efficient  tuition  it  has  made  great  progress.  Several  of  its 
students  have  passed  very  creditable  examinations  before  the 
Bishop  of  London  prior  to  ordination ;  and  two  of  them  have  ob- 
tained commissions  as  staff  assistant-surgeons  in  the  army,  and 
are  at  present  stationed  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Mr.  Jones  is  almost 
a  pure-blooded  African,  and  is  by  far  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
in  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Sierra  Leone.  Hiere  are 
several  female  schools,  in  which  the  girls  are  taught  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  music,  Bible  doctrine,  and  needle- 
work. 

No  one  who  has  lived — as  I  have  done  so  many  years — among 
the  negro  races,  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  mental 
capabilities.  At  Sierra  Leone,  nearly  all  the  appointments,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  held  by  black  or  coloured  men ;  the 
duties  being  in  every  respect  well  performed 

Although  there  are  no  manufactures  in  the  colony,  there  are 
several  branches  of  industry  which  may  come  under  this  head 
Boat  building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  whole  of 
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the  jSsliiiig  boats  and  canoes  being  constructed  by  native  hands'; 
and  several  small  decked  vessels  have  also  been  built  in  the 
colony.  The  art  of  carpentlting  is  practised  with  success  in  the 
construction  of  the  framework  of  buildings,  and  of  furniture  for 
common  use ;  but  the  finer  work  of  the  art  has  only  been  at  pre- 
sent mastered  by  a  few.  Masonry  and  building  have  made  great 
progress,  as  shewn  in  the  good  and  substantisd  houses  of  Free- 
town, and  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings, especially  the  churches,  are  well  built  edifices.  Tailoring  is  a 
trade  very  generally  practised,  the  negroes  rapidly  acquiring  the 
art  of  making  and  mending  their  clothe&  In  the  streets  and 
suburbs  of  Freetown  and  the  villages,  men  may  be  seen  busily 
plying  the  needle  in  the  open  air.  They  do  not  sit  cross-legged, 
but  on  stools  or  chairs,  sewing  and  chatting  with  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  passers-by,  but  never  distressing  themselvea  In 
fact,  these  men  would  justly  consider  the  horrible  "sweating'' 
system  practised  in  this  country  upon  their  poorer  fellow-work- 
men as  far  less  endurable  than  slavery  in  its  worst  fonn. 

A  beautiful  pellucid  oil  is  extracted  from  the  ground  nut 
(arachus  hypogea).  It  bums  without  any  perceptible  odour,  and 
is  used  by  nearly  all  the  men-of-war  steamers  upon  the  coast,  and 
is  well  fitted  for  machinery.  In  Europe  it  is  sold  as  Lucca  oil ; 
and  the  nuts  are  likewise  much  used  in  France  and  the  United 
States  for  confectionery.  Parched  or  boiled,  they  are  excellent 
as  dessert,  and  quite  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Spanish  nut. 
Enormous  quantities  of  these  nuts  are  yearly  sent  to  iiigland,  the 
United  States,  and  to  France.  It  is  calculated  that  nuts  to  the 
value  of  £100,000  are  sent  yearly  to  the  port  of  Marseilles 
alone.  Touloucuna,  croupee,  or  kundah  oil,  is  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  a  meliaceous  plant,  the  carupa  touloucouna  of  the 
Flore  de  Senegamhie.  Everywhere  almost,  in  the  luxuriant  copse- 
woods  of  the  colony,  the  carupa  forms  part  of  them,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rich  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  bunch  of 
soft  leaves  upon  the  points  of  the  upper  branches.  It  is  a  lofty 
tree,  but,  as  before  stated,  the  present  evil  system  of  cutting 
down  the  forest  trees  of  the  colony  prevents  its  becoming  more 
than  copsewood.  This  oil  bums  well,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a 
paint  oil,  and  for  lubricating  tools ;  and  it  is  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  By  the  natives  it  is  used 
in  rheumatism,  itch,  and  worms.  A  valuable  oU  is  also  extracted 
from  benni  seeds,  and  from  the  physic  or  croton  nut ;  but  the 
latter  is  not  at  present  an  article  of  export. 

At  the  Isles  de  Los  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  associations 
of  people  from  Sierra  Leone,  establisted  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son, from  October  to  May  or  June,  prosecuting  the  fishery  ;  the 
captain  representing  the  capital  and  experience  of  the  association. 
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The  boat's  crew  consists  of  a  captain  and  six  men.  A  boat 
complete  for  this  trade  will  cost  about  £25  to  £30,  each  man 
findmg  his  own  tackle,  lines,  and  hooks.  As  the  season  ap- 
proaches, the  owner  engages  men  and  boys  on  the  cooperative 
system  to  collect  firewood,  cook  and  prepare  the  meals  of  the 
fishing  party,  take  care  of  the  fish,  and  keep  up  the  fires  for 
curing  them.  Each  man  of  the  crew  pays  the  captain  1^.  6d,  to 
28,,  with  which  sum  he  provides  a  stock  of  grated  cassada  (foo- 
foo)  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days  consumption,  and  when  all 
these  arrangements  have  been  completed,  they  sail  from  the 
colony  to  the  Isles  de  Los,  which  they  reach  on  an  avemge  in  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours.  Having  selected  a  spot  where  their 
boat  can  be  sheltered  from  the  tornadoes,  they  make  all  the  re- 
quisite arrangements  on  shore,  and  put  to  sea  until  they  run  into 
eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  where  fish  are  plentiful, 
sometimes  forty  miles  from  the  islands.  Here  they  remain  until 
the  afternoon,  and  then  return  with  the  sea-breeze  to  the  islands. 
Every  man  marks  the  fish  he  catches  in  a  manner  difierent  from 
his  neighbours,  and  previously  decided  upon,  the  captain  alone 
not  marking  his  fisL  When  the  fish  has  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
tributed, every  man  proceeds  to  cure  his  own  share.  Three  success- 
ful trips  will  enable  them  to  load  a  boat  with  cured  fish  for  the 
market  of  the  colony.  The  fish  (chiefly  snappers)  is  nicely  packed 
up  in  leaves,  and  sold  in  Freetown  from  Sd.  to  4d  each.  The 
capitalist  of  the  firm  claims  as  his  average  share  from  1 5  to  20 
per  cent,  on  each  man's  catching,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment Upwards  of  £3000  is  in  this  way  annually  realized  by 
these  hardy  and  industrious  men. 

Large  numbers  of  the  liberated  Africans  are  selected,  after  ad- 
judication, to  recruit  the  West  India  regiments.  This  is  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  because  otherwise  their  countrymen  would  get  among 
them  and  prejudice  their  minds  against  becoming  soldiers.  Of 
course  the  strongest,  youngest,  and  most  promising  men  among 
them  are  selected.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  they  leafh  their 
drill,  and  a  sufficient  smattering  of  English  to  make  themselves  in- 
telligible. As  soldiers  they  possess  the  highest  excellence,  docility, 
and  attachment  to  their  officers,  steadiness  under  fire,  great  en- 
durance, and  bravery.  Properly  officered,  these  men  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  troops ;  and,  like  all  other  soldiers,  require  to 
be  treated  with  firmness,  but  considerate  kindness,  which  is 
abundantly  repaid  in  the  bond  of  mutuial  respect  and  esteem  felt 
towards  each  other  by  the  officers  and  men.  Few  of  the  Creoles 
enKst,  because  they  dislike  the  strict  discipline ;  but  they  have 
not  the  same  aversion  to  the  militia,  knowing  that  the  service  is 
only  for  short  periods,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  sent  out  of  it. 
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The  barracks  are  finely  situated  upon  a  detached  hill  abont  300 
feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  are  consequently  less  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  malarious  and  partly  of  a  scorbutic  taint, 
which  prevails  more  or  less,  becoming  intensified  in  some  years, 
and  so,  in  my  opinion,  generating  yellow  fever.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  barracks  is  generally  cooler  than  that  of  the  city 
beneath.  The  officers  and  men's  quarters  are  roomy  and  well- 
ventilated.  Government  House,  and  the  military  hospital  are 
built  on  the  ascent  leading  to  the  barracka 

Narrow  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  by  the  Timmanees, 
and,  by  some  of  the  other  natives  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. They  are  beautifully  dyed  with  indigo,  or  camwood,  or 
turmeric.  Mats  of  various  designs  and  colours  are  made  by  the 
BuUoms,  Sherbros,  and  Moco  people,  which  are  in  general  use  for 
the  table,  floors,  and  as  sofa  covers. 

Nearly  all  the  shopkeeping  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  blacks ;  and,  from  their  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  many 
of  these  men  soon  become  wealthy  and  influential  members 
of  society,  living  in  commodious  and  often  elegantly  furnished 
houses.  They  import  their  goods  direct  from  England,  and,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  line  of  packets,  are  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally visiting  it  to  select  and  purchase  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  articles  they  may  require  to  trade  with.  The  love 
of  trading  is  strongly  displayed  by  aU  the  people ;  and  so  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  men,  women,  and  children  even  of  tender 
age,  hawk  about  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  palm  wine,  and  made  dishes, 
as  agedi  or  blancmange  from  Indian  com,  pancakes  made  of  ban- 
nanas,  and  a  thousand  and  one  savoury  comestibles  dear  to  the 
African's  soul ;  the  cry  "pam  wem'',  "  sweetie  sweetie  pam  wem'', 
being  one  which  is  heard  in  almost  every  street  in  the  early  part 
of  the  morning.  It  is  procured  from  the  palm  tree  by  tapping  it 
below  the  feathery  tuft  of  branches  which  crown  that  noble  tree, 
and,  when  drunk  quite  fresh,  is  a  delicious  and  refreshing  beverage. 

The  houses  of  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  classes  are  well 
supplied  with  glass,  crockery,  and  furniture.  Their  children  have 
quite  a  passion  for  pasting  upon  the  walls  prints  from  illustrated 
journals,  and  several  of  them  show  a  natural  taste  for  drawing  by 
copying  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty,  and  ex- 
treme cases  occasionally  occur  of  paupers  being  found  dying  of  des- 
titution in  the  streets.  When  brought  to  the  hospital,  these  poor 
people  have  generally  previously  sujffered  the  combined  miseries  of 
disease  and  want.  Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  belong  to 
benefit  clubs,  who  during  life  received  no  assistance  from  that  source, 
although  after  death  their  bodies  are  claimed  and  interred  with 
decency  by  the  members  of  the  club.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
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for  persons  so  situated  to  wander  into  the  bush,  and  terminate 
their  miseries  and  lives  by  hanging  themselves.  There  is,  never- 
theless, much  kindness  shewn  by  the  poorer  classes  to  help  each 
other  in  distress,  and  their  charitable  feelings  are  alone  repressed 
by  their  poverty.  Such  benevolent  sentiments  are  more  especially 
commendable  on  a  coast  remarkable  for  utter  recklessness  as  re- 
gards the  preservation  of  human  life. 

Agriculture  in  the  colony  is  still  in  a  rude  state,  the  principal, 
almost  the  only  implements  employed,  being  the  short  hoe  and  cut- 
lass to  cut  down  the  bush  ;  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown,  and 
the  spade  also,  except  in  the  gardens  of  a  few  Europeans.  Wheel- 
barrows have  been  introduced,  but  are  little  used;  everything,  from 
a  single  bottle  to  the  heaviest  article,  being  "totted'',  as  they  call  it, 
upon  the  head.  Indeed,  sooner  than  trundle  a  wheelbarrow,  they 
have  been  known  to  lift  them  loaded  upon  their  heads  and  march  off 
with  them.  The  only  preparation  made  previous  to  planting  their 
grounds  consists  in  burning  down  the  brushwood,  amongst  the 
stumps  and  roots  of  which  the  soil  is  scratched.  This  process  is 
repeated  every  year  in  February ;  for,  if  neglected  but  for  one 
season,  the  jungle  would  resume  its  original  condition.  These 
annual  conflagrations  are  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle,  more 
especially  when  seen  at  night  blazing  along  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  mountains,  the  noise  of  the  crackling  of  the  bush  as  it  is  con- 
sumed being  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  unbroken  stillness  of 
the  night.  After  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  spot  of  ground 
is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  one  or  two  years  ;  another  spot  being 
selected,  where  the  same  primitive  process  is  repeated.  A  great 
difference  is,  however,  perceptible  as  to  the  extent  of  land  cleared 
and  under  cultivation  in  the  different  parts  of  the  colony,  more 
land  being  left  fallow  some  years  than  in  others,  when  the  natives 
are  stimulated  to  labour  by  the  prospect  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce ;  otherwise  they  in  general  do  not  care  to  plant  more  than  is 
necessary  for  their  wants.  Even  under  this  primitive  method 
of  cultivation,  ginger,  pepper,  arrowroot,  sweet  potatoes,  ground 
nuts,  fundi,  pease,  and  calavanches,  Indian  corn,  cassada,  yams, 
tania  or  coco,  with  shallots,  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 
There  are  two  or  three  small  coffee  plantations  in  the  colony,  but 
their  culture  is  little  attended  to,  and  they  consequently  produce 
little;  but  what  they  do  yield  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 
Cotton  might  be  cultivated,  as  there  are  several  kinds  indigenous 
to  the  country,  distinguished  by  the  flowers  being  white,  tawny^ 
or  of  a  pale  red  or  pink  colour.  The  sugarcane  could  also  be 
largely  produced  on  the  level  lands  near  the  banks  of  the  river. 
On  their  patches  of  land  bits  of  rag  may  be  noticed  fluttering 
from  the  stump  of  a  bush  or  a  stick,  or  a  bottle  is  placed  upon 
the  ground,  or  brcd&en  and  hoisted  upon  a  pole:  these  are  in- 
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tended  as  offerings  to  their  genii,  whom  they  snppose  dwell  in  the 
air  and  have  power  over  it.  To  remove  one  of  them  is  an  offence 
they  are  carefal  to  avoid,  for  fear  of  bringing  down  the  displeasure 
of  the  spirits  to  whom  they  are  dedicated 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  the  natives  are  passionately  fond  o£ 
It  is  more  especially  during  the  glorious  moonlight  nights  that 
they  give  themselves  up  with  rapture  to  this  pleasing  excitement 
Both  sexes  appear  together,  standing  round  in  a  circle.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  dancers  is  at  first  slow,  but  is  gradually  increased  as 
they  become  animated  by  the  singing  and  clapping  of  the  hands  of 
their  friends  and  bystanders.  All  join  in  the  chorus.  The  dancing 
is  performed  to  the  music  of  the  tom-tom  drum.  At  first  the  drum 
is  beaten  comparatively  slowly,  but  as  the  excitement  increases  its 
sounds  become  more  rapid  ana  louder.  In  the  dance  they  frequently 
vary  the  figure,  sometimes  forming  a  great  circle  round  the  music, 
and  clapping  hands  at  every  repetition  of  their  song.  One  person 
commences  the  dance,  and  goes  on  for  some  time,  when  another 
steps  out  of  the  circle,  and  they  dance  together,  striving  to  outvie 
each  other  to  obtain  the  plaudits  of  the  admiring  throng.  Two, 
three,  or  four  at  other  times  dance  together  till  tired  out,  when 
they  are  relieved  by  others.  The  motions  are  more  of  a  panto- 
mimic nature  than  dancing  in  the  European  sense  of  that  term, 
the  attitudes  assumed  being  often  ia  the  highest  degree  indecent, 
all  modesty  and  shame  being  cast  aside  during  these  displays. 
Nevertheless,  grave  and  aged  men  and  women  encourage  the 
young  men  and  maidens  to  strive  to  do  their  best.  These  satur^ 
nalia  are  continued  from  evening  till  near  daylight  without  inter- 
mission ;  but  they  recruit  themselves  by  drinking  fermented  palm 
wine  or  rum,  with  tobacco. 

They  have  several  games  of  chance,  but  "  wurri",  which  in  seve- 
ral points  resembles  backgammon,  is  their  favourite  amusement. 
It  is  played  with  twenty-four  seeds  or  pebbles,  upon  a  board  con- 
taining twelve  holes  in  two  parallel  rows  of  six  each,  or  in 
holes  scooped  out  of  the  ground.  Four  of  the  seeds  are 
placed  in  each  hole,  when  one  of  the  players  takes  out  the 
four  seeds  from  a  hole,  dropping  them  one  by  one  on  the  suc- 
ceeding from  left  to  right,  which  disturbs  the  number  of  seeds 
in  each  town  or  hole.  His  opponent  does  the  same,  until  it  is 
found  that  one  or  two  of  the  seeds  have  been  dropped  into  a  hole 
holding  fewer  than  four  pebbles,  when  that  number  is  won  and 
placed  in  the  larger  hole  at  each  end  of  the  board.  The  victory 
is  gained  when  the  whole  twenty-four  seeds  are  captured.  The 
skill  of  the  player  consists  in  his  judgment  in  choosing  the  holes 
from  which  to  take  the  seeds  to  be  dropped.  It  is  a  game  which 
admits  of  considerable  variety,  and  is  perhaps  of  higher  merit 
than  backgammon  or  draughts. 
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A  marriage  among  tlie  natives  is  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing. 
If  the  parties  are  too  poor  to  buy  the  wedding .  garments,  they 
borrow  them  of  their  friends  for  a  consideration ;  coats,  gowns^ 
and  other  finery  of  antique  shape  being  hunted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. A  hog  is  generally  killed,  and  the  day  is  spent  in  parading 
the  city,  firing  off  muskets,  eating,  drinking,  and  chattering. 

Funerals  are  conducted  by  all  ranks  of  the  blacks  with  so- 
lemnity and  decency.  The  coffins  of  the  married  are  covered 
with  some  dark  material,  those  of  the  unmarried  with  white 
cotton.  The  mourners  four  deep,  the  elderly  dressed  in  black; 
the  young  girls  in  white  dresses,  the  aged  matrons  accompanying 
the  procession.  Sometimes  hymns  are  sung  as  the  corpse  is 
borne  along ;  and  as  the  negroes  have  great  aptitude  for  musie 
and  sing  well  in  parts,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  good. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  family,  the  greatest  and 
most  distressing  manifestations  of  grief  are  displayed.  The 
women  rend  their  hair,  and,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  throw  dust 
upon  their  heads,  shrieUng  and  lamenting  as  if  they  could  recall 
the  soul  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Waking  the  dead  is  likewise 
practised  by  the  Christian  part  of  the  population.  These  revels 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  religious  feeling  and  jollity,  rather  amusing^ 
At  first,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  are  decorously  sung,  but,  as 
the  night  wanes,  these  are  intermingled  with  groans  and  the 
jabbering  of  human  voices.  The  Psalms  are  now  not  sung,  but 
shouted,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  time ;  when  the  girls 
get  chatting  and  coquetting  with  the  young  men,  until  all  sense 
of  respect  for  the  dead  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  during  these 
amorous  t£te  d  tete,  the  excitement  being  kept  up  during  the 
night  by  copious  libations  of  strong  drinks. 

The  food  of  the  mass  of  the  people  consists  chiefly  of  rice, 
yams,  coco  or  tania,  cassada,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  ground  nuts, 
with  meat  or  fish,  which  they  do  not  object  to  eat  when  very 
high  indeed.  But  their  principal  dish  is  composed  of  fish,  and, 
when  they  have  the  means,  offish,  fowl,  or  meat  stewed  singly  or 
together,  with  palm  oil  freshly  expressed  from  the  nut  and  an 
abundant  seasoning  of  pepper.  This  stew  is  made  piquant  and 
wholesome,  by  the  addition  of  salt,  bitter  tomatoes,  ocroes, 
and  shallots.  With  this  highly-seasoned  stew  they  eat  their 
rice,  yams,  etc.  A  great  many  live  chiefly  upon  grated  cassada 
(foofoo),  which  when  boiled  forms  a  tenacious  sticky  mass,  por- 
tions of  which  are  rolled  up  between  the  fingers  into  round 
pellets,  dipped  into  the  soup  or  stew,  and  then  swallowed; 
One  meal  of  foofoo,  the  natives  allege,  is  sufficient  for  one  day. 
Its  continued  use,  they  state,  causes  "  head  turn,''  or  giddiness. 
Many  of  the  country  cooked  dishes  are  excellent,  as  a  change 
of  diet    "  Palaver  sauce,''  the  stew  so  called,  and  made  in  the  way 
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just  described,  is  delicious  ;  and  so  is  "  kous  kous,'^  a  Joloff  dish, 
made  by  putting  guinea  com  (Holculanatus)  into  boiling  water  for 
a  short  time,  after  which  the  water  is  poured  off.  To  the  grain 
thus  prepared  tomatoes,  and  sometimes  cabbage,  is  added — ^the 
whole  being  stewed  together  with  fowl,  fish,  or  mutton,  and  a 
small  piece  of  salt  pork.  In  cooking,  the  natives  prefer  to  pound 
their  food.  Thus  yams,  plantains,  and  cassada  are  pounded 
with  long  poles,  in  large  wooden  hour-glass  shaped  mortars, 
served  up  as  foofoo,  and  eaten  with  soup,  meat,  or  fish.  In 
general,  the  men  and  women  eat  separately,  three  or  more 
placing  themselves  round  the  dish  of  soup  or  stew,  into  which 
they  alternately  dip  the  foofoo.  The  more  unsophisticated  part 
of  the  population  eat  their  food  by  picking  it  up  in  small 
portions  with  the  hand.  The  right  hand  is  only  so  used  by 
many  in  eating,  the  left  hand  being  reserved  for  other  purposes. 
Supper  is  the  principal  meal,  and  is  abundantly  seasoned  with 
much  jocularity  and  good  humoured  fun.  The  Negro  cooks 
cannot  be  surpassed.  At  a  wood  fire,  with  the  pot  resting  upon 
stones,  they  concoct  the  most  savoury  viands,  and  so  skilfully 
that  no  Soyer  or  Francatelli  can  excel  them  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  of  cookery.  At  the  tables  of  Europeans  and  wealthy 
natives  highly  seasoned  dishes  of  soup,  meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  vege- 
tables, with  the  usual  condiments,  are  as  well  served  up  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  attendance  is  quite  as  good. 
Cooled  claret  and  ale,  and  on  company  days  champagne,  sparkling 
moselle,  and  other  wines  are  not  wanting  to  promote  conviviality, 
and  fill  up  the  cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim. 

Tobacco  is  largely  smoked,  but  seldom  chewed.  The  habit  of 
taking  snuff  by  the  mouth,  which  is  much  practised  by  both 
sexes,  not  only  at  Sierra  Leone,  but  likewise  at  the  Gambia  and 
the  Gold  Coast,  tends  to  corrode  the  gums,  besides  communi- 
cating an  offensive  odour  to  the  breath.  The  snuff,  which  is 
pharged  with  "lubi",  or  natron,  is  placed  between  the  gum  and 
the  lower  Up  or  cheeks,  the  ugly  black  ridge  disfiguring  the 
pretty  faces  of  many  of  the  black  and  coloured  girls. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  wherein  is  assembled  an  epitome  of  aU  the 
nations  of  West  Africa,  and  many  from  the  far  interior  and  south 
coast,  no  case  of  cannibalism  occurred  during  my  long  service  of 
eighteen  years  there,  nor  on  the  Gold  Coast  where  I  was  subse- 
quently stationed  several  years ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  when  the 
negroes  partake  of  human  flesh,  it  is  done  only  on  special  oc- 
casions, more  as  a  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  as  a  fetish 
ceremonial,  than  as  food.  When  a  slaver  is  captured,  the  slaves  are 
with  difiiculty  persuaded  that  they  are  not  to  be  fatted  and  then 
eaten  by  their  English  captors,  being  told  so  by  the  slave  dealers. 

The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  who  profess  and  practise  the 
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medical  profession,  are  either  women  or  men.  The  former  scarify 
and  cup  with  much  dexterity,  letting  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
hands  and  feet  to  relieve  local  pains  ;  but  venesection  from  the  arm 
is  not  practised.  Leeches,  although  abundant,  are  not  used  by  the 
natives.  In  selecting  various  herbs  and  plants  they  discover  great 
powers  of  observation ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  without  its  pecu- 
liar healing  action  being  known  to  them.  This  knowledge  is  seldom 
imparted,  but  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  is 
generally  confined  to  a  female  member  of  the  family.  The  men  who 
practise  medicine  rank  with  the  fetish  priest.  They  do  not  profess 
to  cure  disease  in  general,  but  devote  their  attention  to  the  relief 
of  special  ailments.  Thus,  they  will  when  applied  to,  say  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  any  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  particular 
complaint,  or,  as  they  express  it  "they  have  no  good  medicine  for  its 
cure."  In  consequence,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  country  doctors, 
each  boasting  of  his  skill  in  the  management  of  his  own  speciality. 
Many  of  them  are,  however,  mere  empirics  and  deceive  their  patients 
by  their  juggling  tricks.  Sick  persons  travel,  or  are  carried, 
great  distances  into  the  interior,  to  put  themselves  under  a  native 
doctor  having  a  reputation  for  curing  the  particular  disease  they 
may  suffer  frouL  They  have  great  faith  in  sternutatories,  and 
applications  for  ammonia  to  smell  were  constant.  In  fever  they 
excite  proftise  sweating  by  placing  the  patient  over  a  pot  con- 
taining an  infusion  of  the  leai^es  of  the  castor  oil,  lime,  and 
other  plants,  a  large  cotton  cloth  being  thrown  over  the  head  and 
reaching  to  the  ground.  But  they  now  appreciate  the  value  of 
quinine,  and  apply  for,  and  take  it  whenever  it  can  be  procured. 
To  relieve  headaches  they  apply  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  and  other 
plants,  binding  the  head  very  tightly  with  a  kerchief ;  and  they 
also  daub  the  forehead  and  temples  with  wet  clay  with  the  same 
object. 

On  the  Gold  Coast  cold  air  baths  are  much  used  The  patient 
is  directed  to  rise  at  daybreak,  and  sit  naked  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  the  cool  and  pleasant  morning  breeze  until  six  o'clock 
a.nL  ;  the  patient  being  afterwards  washed  with  a  cold  unstrained 
infusion  of  the  roots  of  the  plantain  tree,  leaves  of  the  lime  tree, 
cassada,  and  roots  of  a  water  lily,  when  the  skin  is  well  dried 
and  anointed  with  shea  butter.  A  gruel  made  of  Indian  com 
called  "  Pampa  "  is  then  given,  when  they  retire  to  rest,  and  fre- 
quently fall  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  often  lasting  many 
hours.  That  the  art  of  surgery  is  practised  in  its  higher  branches 
in  the  interior  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstances. 
In  1853,  a  Foulah  about  sixty  years  of  age,  afflicted  with 
cataract  of  both  eyes,  of  several  years  duration,  was  subcessfully 
operated  upon  by  a  countryman  who  had  come  from  Foota  Jallon. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  first  to  administer  country  medicines 
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to  act  upon  the  skin  and  bowels  ;  and  before  operating,  the  eyes 
were  freely  anointed  with  the  warm  fat  of  a  newly  killed  sheep. 
As  I  did  not  see  him  operate,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  instroment 
employed  or  the  mode  of  using  it ;  but  the  extraction  was  effected, 
and  sight  restored.  For  some  days  after  the  operation  the  patient 
was  kept  secluded  in  a  darkened  room,  and  attention  given  to  his 
diet 

The  natives  of  both  sexes  pay  great  attention  to  keep  the  skin 
clean,  and  in  general  wash  their  bodies  twice  daily ;  but  this 
care  does  not  always  extend  to  their  clothing,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  left  unwashed  after  having  been  worn  some  time. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  that  the  uncivilized  suffer  less 
from  disease  than  the  civilized.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  fact,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  negro  races  are  concerned,  with 
the  exception  of  yellow  fever,  from  which  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily established  they  are  exempt  Small-pox,  intermittent  and 
continued  fevers,  lung,  bowel,  skin,  scroftdous  and  syphilitic  dis- 
eases, ulcers,  with  paralytic,  epileptic  and  rheumatic  affections,  are 
the  ailments  from  which  they  chiefly  suffer.  They  are  also  subject 
to  a  fatal  lethargy,  which  they  call  the  "sleepy  sickness  or  dr\)psy.' # 
People  in  this  condition  often  wander  about  the  streets  to  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  being  ridden  over,  the  lethargy  being  often  so  over- 
powering that  they  fall  asleep  even  when  eating*  Madness  is  in 
general  viewed  with  horror  by  the  natives,  the  patient  being  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  to  a  distance  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a 
country  doctor.  The  native  medical  treatment  of  mania  consists 
chiefly  in  shaving  and  cupping  the  head,  keeping  it  cool  with 
leaves  and  wet  clay,  purging  the  bowels,  and  sweating ;  the 
patient  being  restrained  by  rude  handcuffs  and  leg  logs  from  in- 
juring himself  or  attendants.  In  this  state  cleanliness  is  often 
neglected,  the  patient  becoming  loathsome  from  dirt  and  secre- 
tions. 

Parturition  in  the  negress  is  generally  represented  as  an  easy 
process,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  they  suffer  quite  as  much  as 
European  women  do  from  difiicult  labour,  instrumental  assistance 
being  frequently  required  to  complete  it ;  and  cases  do  occur 
where  the  woman  has  died  undelivered. 

Deformed  persons  are  by  no  means  rare.  All  the  varieties  of 
distorted  spine,  which  give  rise  to  the  hunchback,  and  also  talipes 
or  club  feet,  are  quite  as  often  met  with  as  in  Europe.  Stam- 
merers, hare-lipped,  and  tongue-tied  infants  are  quite  as  numerous 
as  in  Europe ;  and  the  proportion  of  persons  blind  from  cataract 
and  amaurosis  is  much  greater.     Squiuting  is  also  as  often  met 

*  See  contributions  by  R.  Clarke,  Esq.,  in  London  Medical  Gazette  for 
Sept.  1840,  and  Edinburgh  and  London  Medical  Journal,  1842. 
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with.     Deafiiess,  congenital  or  acquired,  is  an  injSrmity  perhaps 
of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

The  hair  of  the  negro  becomes  grey  in  general  at  an  earlier 
age  than  in  Europe,  and  it  falls  ofP  just  as  readily,  as  may  be 
observed  from  the  number  of  bald  people.  But  doubtless  baldness 
is  frequently  the  result  of  their  habit  of  carrying  heavy  loads 
upon  the  head,  which  must  wear  off  the  hair. 

Circumcision  is  much  practised  in  the  colony  among  the  males, 
but  I  am  uncertain  whether  the  Creole  girls  undergo  this  rite,  be- 
cause if  it  is  done  their  parents  would  probably  try  to  conceal  it 
from  Europeans.  In  the  adjoining  countries,  the  Sherboros,  Tim- 
manees,  and  Kussohs  circumcise  both  sexes.  It  is  also  done  by 
the  Yarribeans  and  other  tribes  ;  but  the  Popoes  do  not  practise  it. 

The  chiefs  and  people  entertain  a  firmly  rooted  belief  in  witch- 
craft ;  and  also  that  certain  fetish  persons  and  country  doctors 
are  skilled  in  preparing  poisons  of  a  nature  so  subtle  that  they 
may  be  safely  used  against  their  victims  without  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery. These  fetish  persons  are  frequently  consulted  by  parties 
seeking  revenge  on  others.  The  fear  of  coming  into  contact  with 
pernicious  substances  is  displayed  in  the  care  taken  by  the  chiefs 
or  headmen  that  none  shall  sit  upon  their  stools  during  their  ab- 
sence. For,  when  they  assemble  in  council,  or  come  into  the 
English  courts  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  an  attendant  slave  is  always 
in  charge  of  their  seats ;  and  when  he  rises  to  speak,  or  leaves 
the  court,  the  chair  or  stool  is  placed  upon  its  side  to  prevent 
fetish  medicines  being  put  upon  it.  Women  equally  dread  the 
effect  of  the  evil  eye  and  fetish  medicines,  which  they  believe  can 
induce  sterility,  alienate  their  husbands'  affections,  or  cause  some 
other  evil  to  befall  them  or  their  children.  People  put  into  fetish 
are  de  facto  excommunicated.  Shunned  even  by  their  friends, 
they  wander  about,  and  either  yield  to  the  cruel  behests  of  the 
fetish  priests,  or  wandering  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  perish 
miserably  by  their  own  hands.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  my 
excellent  and  talented  friend  Sir  B.  C.  C.  Pine,  duriag  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1857,  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  practice  of 
putting,  or  threatening  to  put,  people  into  fetish,  severe  punish- 
ment being  denounced  against  persons  infringing  this  decree ;  but 
the  government  cannot  at  present  strictly  enforce  this  law,  be- 
cause of  the  great  distance  of  many  of  the  districts  from  head- 
quarters.    It  is  consequently  often  violated  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  hospital  in  Freetown  for  the  treatment  of  colonists 
and  merchant  seamen.  This  establishment  was  formerly  situated 
at  the  village  of  Kissy,  upwards  of  three  mUes  from  the  city, 
untU  1853,  when  it  was  removed.  Formerly,  destitute  British 
and  foreign  seamen  were  sent  to  the  Kissy  hospital  whilst  suffer- 
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ing  &om  fever ;  and,  as  these  men  were  often  in  the  last  stage 
before  they  came  under  treatment,  their  removal  to  so  great  a 
distance  was  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  them,  and  many 
lost  their  lives  from  this  circumstance  alona  Indeed,  I  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  the  hospital  in 
Freetown,  that  I  strongly  advocated  its  removal  eleven  years  be- 
fore it  was  carried  out,  in  a  sketch  of  Sierra  Leone  which  I  then 
published.*  The  lunatic  asylum,  small-pox  hospital,  and  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  slaves  just  landed  from  the  slavers,  are  still 
at  Eissy. 

The  markets  of  Sierra  Leone  are  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
beef  and  mutton,  and  the  poultry,  although  small  in  size,  are  well 
flavoured.  A  great  variety  of  fish,  both  fresh  and  dried,  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  and  hawked  about ;  and  oysters,  shrimps,  cray  and 
crab  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  can  nearly  always  be  had  in  the  mar- 
kets. Soles,  black  and  golden  snapper,  perch,  pike,  mullet,  minne 
or  whitebait,  delicious  grouper,  with  the  baracouta,  quite  equal  in 
flavour  to  cod,  afford  a  supply  of  the  most  wholesome  kind  of  food. 
Baracouta  attain  a  great  size  and  weight ;  one  I  weighed  in  1854! 
was  1  cwt.  25  lbs.,  and  measured  seven  feet  three  inches  in  lengtL  i 

Excellent  vegetables,  as  yams,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  ocroes,  to- 
matoes, calciloo  (a  good  substitute  for  spinach),  shallots,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  throughout  the  season.  In  the  rainy  season,  lettuce, 
water  cress,  cabbages,  parsley,  and  other  European  vegetables, 
may  also  be  purchased.  I  have  even  partaken  of  potatoes  of  the 
finest  quality  grown  at  the  base  of  the  "  Sugar  Loaf '\  but  the  seed 
required  to  be  annually  brought  from  Europe.  The  fruit  market  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  pines  of  the  finest  quality,  limes,  oranges, 
mangoes,  papua,  sour  and  sweet  sops,  guavas,  bananas,  plantains,  eta 

A  never  failing  supply  of  the  purest  water,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  comfort  of  life,  can  be  procured  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gambia  at  a  moderate  expense.  Persons  living  in  those  colonies 
can,  moreover,  enjoy  the  healthful  and  agreeable  exercise  of  riding 
or  driving  over  well  kept  roads  and  bridges,  the  scenery  in  the 
former  colony  being  most  beautiful  The  horses  are  small,  but 
spirited,  fleet,  and  finely  formed,  having  a  dash  of  Arab  blood  in 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  cKmate,  it  has  been  too  long  the  fashion  to 
abuse  and  condemn  it  without  inquiry ;  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, like  the  general  public,  have  accepted  and  endorsed  its  un- 
healthiness  as  an  established  fact.     But,  in  reality,  the  climate  of 

*  Manners  and  customs  of  the  liberated  Africans,  &c.,  page  77.  Kidg- 
way,  Piccadilly,  1842. 

Tables  of  lunacy  at  Sierra  Leone,  for  eleven  years,  are  given  in  a  paper 
of  mine,  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  in  1855,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Statistical  Journal  for  March,  1856. 
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West  Africa  will  bear  comparison  with  most  of  our  East  or  West 
Indian  colonies,  where  endemic,  with  epidemic  fevers,  and  cholera 
to  boot,  prevail  quite  as  jBrequently  and  fatally.  In  truth,  health 
is  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  themselves,  and 
the  monotony  so  loudly  complained  of  may  be  eflfectually  over- 
<5ome  by  employment,  and  recreation,  while  moderate  living  (in- 
cluding good  wine  and  beer),  regular  exercise,  early  rising,  and 
retiring  early  to  rest,  sleeping  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  the  bath, 
and  a  careful  guarding  of  the  skin  from  chills,  will  enable  them 
to  live  almost  as  safely,  and  quite  as  comfortably,  in  West  A&ica 
as  in  England.  It  should  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  half  at 
least  of  the  deaths  and  incapacities,  unfairly^  ascribed  to  the 
climate,  are  the  result  of  errors  of  personal  economy  and  intem- 
peranca  Deaths  from  accidents  serve  to  swell  the  mortality 
lists,  which  are  also  greatly  increased  by  men  broken  in  health 
and  fortune  seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  colonies  there,  and 
by  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  being  sent  out  as  clerks,  etc., 
before  their  constitutions  are  fitted  to  cope  with  the  climata 
In  the  former  case,  these  persons  are  too  poor  to  get  the  com- 
-  forts  so  necessary  to  support  life  in  a  tropical  climate ;  while  the 
latter  are  assailed  by  temptations  few  of  them  know  how  to  with- 
stand. 

Popular  opinion  has  exaggerated  the  effects  of  the  climate 
with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  If  Europeans  will  eat  and 
drink  to  an  extent  which  would  be  ruinous  in  England,  the  cli- 
mate is  straightway  denounced.  Its  effects  must  of  course 
depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy 
of  individuals,  but  if  stimulants  are  too  often  drunk,  while  sitting 
up  night  after  night  at  the  card  table  is  indulged  in  and  often 
prolonged  to  daybreak,  health  must  be  impaired,  and  ultimately 
destroyed 

In  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysmal  fevers  of  the  coast,  the  mer- 
curial system  has  long  since  been  discarded  for  the  more  rational 
method  of  giving  quinine,  either  alone  or  in  combination  at  their 
commencement,  cinchonism  being  induced  as  rapidly  as  possible  ; 
treatment  which  has  effected  a  great  saving  of  European  Ufa 

With  regard  to  the  classes  best  adapted  to  resist  the  climatorial 
influence  of  West  Africa,  the  negro  race  undoubtedly  holds  the 
first  rank ;  and  if  its  population  consisted  of  negroes  alone,  yellow 
fever  would  altogether  disappear.  Nevertheless,  it  is  questionable 
whether  persons  of  mixed  blood  are  better  able  to  bear  up  against 
its  effects  than  persons  of  pure  European  blood,  provided  the  latter 
are  sober  la  their  habits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Europeans, 
upon  their  first  arrival  in  West  Africa,  are  in  greater  danger  of 
losing  their  lives  than  the  former ;  but  when  once  they  have  be- 
come acclimated,  they  seem  generally  to  withstand  the  influence  of 
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the  climate  better  than  the  coloured  people^  provided,  I  repeat, 
they  are  temperate  in  their  habits. 


Before  submitting  these  lithographs  to  the  public,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that,  although  Mrs.  Clarke  is  no  artist,  neverthe- 
less the  original  drawings  are  accurate  and  truthful  likenesses. 
And  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  portraits  were  immediately 
recognized  by  those  who  knew  the  different  individuals  of  the 
races  represented.  The  lithographs  now  published  are  only  part 
of  a  large  collection  of  drawings  made  during  her  residence  of  eleven 
years  at  Sierra  Leone  and  on  the  Gold  Coast.  They  were  made 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  a  large  and  unique  collection  of  the 
crania  of  some  of  the  African  tribes,  which,  with  several  crania 
of  foreign  seamen  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  were 
sent  by  me  in  1840  to  the  late  Sir  James  McGrigor,  Directoiv 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and  are  now  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  Netley  Hospital  The  vast  extent  of  country 
over  which  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  prevail  is  well  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  these  crania  represent  races  from  the  centre  of 
Africa  about  Lake  Tchad  westward  to  the  Niger,  and  from  its 
eastern  bank  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  From  the  coast  upwards 
to  Senegambia,  and  from  where  the  Niger  changes  its  course  from 
N.E.  to  S.E.  Also  from  the  southern  half  of  this  great  continent 
from  10°  S.  to  the  Cape,  and  from  the  country  between  the  banks 
of  the  Coanzan  and  Cameroons. 

It  occupied  me  upwards  of  three  years  to  form  this  collection, 
and  it  could  only  have  been  made  in  so  short  a  time  from  the 
enormous  mortality  among  the  newly  landed  slaves.  For  example, 
in  1838,  1,264  persons  died  in  hospital,  and  1839,  1,635. 

In  looking  at  these  heads,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  well 
formed,  and  strikingly  resemble  those  published  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  of  July  4,  in  an  account  of  the  recent  journeys 
of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Speke  through  Eastern  Africa  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Indeed,  I  quite  concur  with  my  learned 
friend  Judge  Comer,  that  the  average  negro  head  is  as  well 
shaped  as  most  heads  in  Europe,  and  many  of  their  noses  are 
more  elevated  than  some  of  the  labouring  classes  who  may  be  met 
with  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Their  faces,  moreover,  have  not 
the  projecting  simious  type  which  is  so  generally  thought  to 
characterize  the  negroes  of  the  Guinea  Coast.  But  even  in  per- 
sons where  the  face  does  project,  I  have  met  many  men  among 
them  of  excellent  abilities  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term.  That 
the  negro  in  his  present  state  of  civilization  is  not  creative  but 
imitative  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  race  having  been 
depressed  by  slavery  and  by  bad  government,  corrupting  and  de- 
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basing  influences  which  are  still  actively  in  operation  ;  but  if  this 
paper  helps  to  clearer  and  juster  views  of  the  negro  character,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Its  title  does  not  indicate  its 
nature,  because  it  refers  not  only  to  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  Gold  Coast,  a  matter  which  I  found  could 
not  be  corrected  as  the  paper  with  the  current  title  had  been  put 
in  type. 

To  my  venerable  and  much-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  John  McCor- 
mack  of  Sierra  Leone,  I  beg  to  renew  my  warmest  thanks  for 
much  information  regarding  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  colony.  Mr.  McCormack  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servers whom  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  meet;  and  his 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  has  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  Government  during  the  long  period  of  fifty  years  that  he 
has  lived  and  enjoyed  good  health  at  Sierra  Leone. 

No.  1.  Hausa  woman.  The  Hausa  country  is  situated  be- 
tween Bomu  and  the  Niger.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  Hausa  people 
shew  a  preference  for  agriculture,  but  some  of  them  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

No.  2  represents  a  Mandingo  trader,  from  Foota  Jallon,  in  his 
rain  hat  and  dress.  The  Mandingoes  profess  Mahommedanism, 
but  strictly  speaking  Islamism  and  Fetishism  are  blended ;  for, 
while  prayers  are  scrupulously  offered  five  times  a  day  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  a  profusion  of  gris-gris  are  at  the  same 
time  worn  about  their  persons.  Major  Laing  tells  us  that  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  they  emigrated  from  their  own  soil,  and 
settled  first  on  the  countries  surrounding  the  Gambia;  but  as 
they  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  detached  parties  found  their 
way  northward  and  southward,  so  that  they  are  to  be  found  tra- 
versing Africa  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  war  from  Tangiers 
to  Cape  Mesurada.  The  Mandingoes  are  very  shrewd,  ^eir 
appearance  is  engaging,  their  features  regular  and  open,  their 
persons  well-formed  and  comely. 

The  education  of  their  children  consists  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  a  few  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  to  recite  a  few 
prayers.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  priest,  or  Maraboo,  and 
perform  menial  offices  for  him  about  three  or  four  years,  the  parents 
making  him  presents  from  time  to  time.  Park  states  that  when 
a  boy  has  completed  his  education,  and  has  passed  his  last  exa- 
mination, the  parents  must  redeem  him  from  the  Maraboo  with 
a  slave,  or  the  price  of  a  slave,  otherwise  he  continues  in  servi- 
tude to  his  master  until  able  to  redeem  himself 

At  Sierra  Leone,  the  Mandingoes,  Foulahs  and  other  races 
smelt  the  magnetic  iron  ore  so  largely  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the   soil,  or  at  small   depths  beneath  it.      The  ore  is 
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placed  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  more 
charcoal  being  then  heaped  over  it  when  it  is  lighted.  A  bellows 
of  simple  construction  is  nsed  to  £eui  the  flame  and  melt  the 
metal  It  consists  of  a  couple  of  calabashes,  perforated  at  the 
top,  covered  with  goat  or  calf  skin,  and  connected  together  by 
two  pipes  of  bamboo  inserted  in  their  sides,  another  single  straight 
bamboo  being  fixed  to  serve  as  the  nozzla  In  working  the  fal- 
lows, the  skin  is  grasped  in  each  hand,  and  by  alternately  raising 
and  sharply  depressing  it  down  upon  the  calabash,  the  air  is  forced 
through  the  tube  at  the  side,  and  a  uniform  current  is  maintained 

By  the  Mahommedan  law,  a  man  may  have  four  wives,  and  as 
many  concubines  as  he  may  be  able  to  maintain.  Many  of  the 
liberated  AMcans,  especially  the  Akoos,  have  embraced  Islamism 
through  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  Mandingoes  and  the 
Foulahs. 

The  Mandingo  country  is  about  700  miles  in  the  interior, 
watered  by  numerous  feeders  of  the  Niger,  and  situated  between 
the  10th  and  14th  parallels,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Qambia^ 
and  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

No.  3.  Young  Foulah  man,  as  seen  about  the  streets  of  Freetown. 
They  chiefly  occupy  the  territory  of  Foota  Jallon,  a  coujitry  of 
Senegambia,  extending  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  from  north  to  south,  having  for 
its  capitals  Laby  and  Tembo,  and  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
descended  either  from  the  Arabs  or  ancient  Numidiana  The 
government  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  republic  than  a 
monarchy,  as  the  king  or  almamy  cannot  decide  upon  any  thing 
without  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  of  Sembo,  Laby,  and  Tembo. 
Like  all  the  African  races  at  Sierra  Leone,  they  are  at  great 
pains  to  preserve  their  teeth  white,  by  rubbing  them  with  a  twig 
of  the  guava,  or  tamarind  trees,  which  is  an  admirable  substi- 
tute for  a  brusL 

The  Foulahs  breed  much  cattle,  tending  them  with  considerable 
skill.  One  of  their  many  superstitions  is  remarkable.  They  en- 
tertain the  notion  that  if  any  one  boils  the  sweet  milk  purchased 
from  them,  the  calves  will  run  dry ;  and  to  a  person  who  has 
done  so  they  will  sell  no  more  milk. 

Winterbottom  says  "  their  industry  in  agriculture  and  grazing 
is  everywhere  remarkable.  They  plant  tobacco  near  their  houses, 
and  open  tracts  for  cotton,  which  they  fence  in.  They  grow 
rice,  maize,  and  the  larger  and  lesser  Guinea  corn.  The  flour  is 
not  made  into  bread,  but  is  used  with  milk,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  kous-kous.'' 

They  also  prepare  leather  in  a  superior  manner,  making  it 
supple,  and  giving  it  substance,  so  as  to  resemble  Russian. 
Barks,  suitable  for  tanning,  abound  in  the  woods.     They  dye  the 
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leather  of  various  colours,  but  chiefly  red  and  black  Sandals 
bossed,  ornamented  pouches,  and  horse  trappings,  are  decorated 
elaborately,  by  pressure  or  puncture. 

Their  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Mussulman  Mandingoes. 

No.  4.  Portrait  of  a  young  Serrakoolet  woman.  The  Serra- 
koolets,  like  the  Mandingo  and  Foulah  races,  are  a  migratory 
people.  They  profess  Mahommedanism  ;  and,  like  the  Mandin- 
goes, engraft  upon  it  Fetishism.  They  come  to  Sierra  Leone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonda  Senegambia. 

No.  5.  Portrait  of  a  Serakoolet  woman,  showing  the  elaborate 
head-dress,  necklaces  of  beads,  anklets,  armlets,  etc.  Like  all 
African  females,  they  are  extremely  fond  of  amber,  coral,  and 
glass  beads,  which  they  wear  in  profusion  on  the  head,  neck, 
arms,  waist,  and  ankles.  The  coral  is  not  in  beads,  but  in  pieces 
about  the  thickness  of  the  stem  of  a  common  tobacco  pipe.  The 
Serakoolet  and  Foulah  women,  in  features,  approach  nearer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  West  Africa. 

No.  6.  Native  of  the  Moco  country,  which  is  situated  near  the 
Gaboon.  Their  heads  are  curiously  formed,  the  parietal  pro- 
tuberances are  very  prominent ;  this  bulging  outwards  gives  a 
marked  breadth  to  the  head,  which  strikes  the  most  cursory 
observer.  They  do  not  discover  much  enterprise  at  Sierra  Leone, 
but  generally  they  are  well  conducted,  and  make  good  domestic 
servants  and  soldiers. 

No.  7.  Profile  of  the  late  Fourih  Bundih,  a  Mahommedan,  and 
oneof  the  headmenof  the  Rokelle  district,in  the  Timmanee  country. 
He  lived  at  Sumrah,  one  of  the  principalities  into  which  the 
Timmanee  country  is  divided,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in 
business,  supplying  some  of  the  merchants  of  the  colony  with  teak 
timber,  and  the  dye  camwood — ^both  being  found  of  the  finest 
quality  in  the  Rokelle  district. 

No.  8.  Pentih  Maligih,  one  of  the  headmen  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  river  Caramanca,  in  the  Sherboro  country,  com- 
mencing at  the  Eibbie  or  Dibbie  river,  on  the  north,  and  ending 
at  the  sea  bar  on  the  south,  runs  east  to  the  Kussohs.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Boom  river.  There  are  se^ral 
petty  states  imder  chiefs  or  kings.  The  government  has  been 
long  in  an  unsettled  state,  from  the  feuds  of  the  chiefs ;  but  as  a 
part  of  Sherboro  has  been  added  to  the  Sierra  Leone  and  Libe- 
rian  territories,  an  end  will  be  put  to  their  broils  and  turbulence. 
The  Sherboros  are  a  lively,  quick-tempered  people,  and  under  a 
settled  government  will  become  industrious  and  thriving.  Large 
quantities  of  red  rice,  teak  timber,  ivory,  camwood,  benni  seed, 
barwood,  and  poultry  are  annually  shipped  from  the  Sherboro 
country. 
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No.  9.  Cattle  dealer,  a  native  of  the  Soosoo  country,  which  i$ 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending  from  the 
river  Kissee  Kissee,  beyond  the  Eio  Pongos,  nearly  as  &r  a«  the 
Eio  Nunez ;  but  they  have  been  dispossessed  of  large  tracts  of 
country  by  the  Mandingoes.  Many  of  the  Soosoos  are  Pagans ; 
but  a  large  number  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Prophet 
The  Soosoo  language  is  pleasing,  soft,  and  musical;  and  hence 
it  has  been  termed  the  Italian  of  West  Africa,  llie  Soosoos 
shave  when  young,  but  when  the  hair  becomes  grey  the  beard  is 
allowed  to  grow,  as  with  them  a  grey  beard  denotes  wisdom,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  man  from  whom  the  drawing  was  made. 
CoflFee  is  much  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pongas. 

No.  10.  A  Mandingo  chief  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Scarcies  rivers,  in  Bullom.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  colony,  from  the  great  and  little  Scarcies  rivers,  in 
ground  nuts,  camwood,  ivory,  ox  hides  and  horns,  goat  and 
leopard  skins,  etc.  Here,  the  lofty  meliaceous  tree,  which  pro- 
duces the  cola  fruit  so  much  valued  by  the  Africans  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity.  The  seed, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  is  contained  in  a  mul- 
tilocular  capsule,  containing  six  or  eight  colas.  They  are  covered 
with  an  outer  thick  tough  rind,  and  an  inner  white  rind ;  and  on 
this  being  removed,  it  divides  into  two  parts.  Colas  are  either  of 
a  purple  or  whitish  colour.  They  are  much  chewed  by  nearly  all 
classes  of  blacks.  When  chewed,  they  redden  the  saliva,  and  give 
to  water  drunk  after  them  a  pleasant  sweet  taste.  They  are 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  by  the  natives  are  considered  an  excel- 
lent tonic.  The  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  and  adjoining  countries 
present  to  each  other  colas  as  tokens  of  their  friendship,  and  to 
guests  on  their  arrival  and  departure.  Colas  are  largely  imported 
to  Sierra  Leone  from  the  Gambia. 

No.  11.  Angola  lad.  The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  situated  on 
the  south-west  coast.  Apparently,  they  are  not  an  ambitious 
race,  judging  at  least  from  their  position  at  Sierra  Leone ;  but 
they  are  industrious,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  soldiers. 

No.  12.  A  native  of  Hausa.  The  subject  of  this  drawing  was 
a  country  doctor.  He  was  with  difl&culty  persuaded  to  allow  the 
drawing  to  be  made,  but  became  greatly  alarmed  lest  some  evil 
should  befal  him  for  having  consented  to  sit  for  his  likeness,  and 
in  the  greatest  agitation  he  rose  up  and  left  abruptly,  the  mass 
of  gris-gris  encircling  his  head,  neck,  and  arms  being  of  no  avail 
in  supporting  his  courage  against  fears  of  the  "  evil  eye.''  The 
lines  upon  the  face  and  arms  represent  the  tribal  marks. 

No.  13.  Native  of  Ebghwa  tribe,  a  district  of  the  Yarriba 
country,  called  Akoos,  at  Sierra  Leone.  Many  of  the  Akoos  have 
assumed  the  garb  and  religion  of  Mahomet.     They  believe,  like 
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most  Africans,  in  incantations  and  charms,  nsing  "  lassymanny." 
The  lassymanny  charm  consists  in  writing  Arabic  upon  a  table 
with  an  infusion  or  ink  obtained  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  texts 
from  the  Scriptures  or  Koran,  which  is  then  washed  off  and 
bottled.  They  wash  themselves  with  it  before  asking  favours, 
etc.  Even  the  educated  Creoles,  of  both  sexes,  have  great  faith  in 
the  virtue  of  charms ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  sebeh  "  from  the 
Mahommedan  priests  is  considered  serviceable  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Thieves  arm  themselves  with  it  to  escape 
detection,  and  prisoners  at  the  bar  put  it  into  their  mouths  when 
defending  themselvea  Many  of  the  Akoos  begin  life,  like  other 
liberated  Africans,  as  domestic  servants :  and  it  requires  fiiTnness 
and  tact  to  manage  them,  because  they  are  apt  to  tire  of  serv- 
ing one  master  for  any  length  of  time,  and  because  they  like  to 
have  a  run  among  their  friends.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
best  to  let  them  go,  otherwise  they  sulk  and  become  troublesome. 

No.  14.  Ashantee.  The  individual  who  is  here  represented  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  present  king  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ashantee,  Quacoe  Duah.  He  had  incurred  his  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  as  he  knew  he  would  be  decapitated  if  taken,  he  fled 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  protection,  and  from  thence  was  sent  by 
Colonel  Hill  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  be  out  of  the  king's  reach. 

No.  1 5.  Native  of  the  Kakundah  country,  eastern  bank  of  the 
Niger.  Their  faces  are  disfigured  by  raised  cicatrices,  extending 
from  the  temples  to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  some  these 
cicatrices,  wMch  are  the  tribal  marks,  are  at  their  middle  or 
broadest  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger.  These  jDcople 
are  not  numerous  at  Sierra  Leone. 

No.  1 6.  The  late  Ali  Karli  of  Port  Lokkoh,  a  Mahommedan 
Timmanee  chief  of  the  Barrang  family,  elected  Ali  Karli  in  1841, 
in  presence  of  the  late  Sir  John  Jeremie.  Port  Lokkoh  is  a  town 
in  the  Timmanee  country,  situated  at  the  source  of  a  river  of  that 
name  60  miles  distant  from  Freetown.  The  government  is 
elective  and  patriarchal  The  title  of  Ali  Karli  never  becomes 
extinct,  but  is  always  assumed  by  the  chief  upon  his  election. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  in  J  842  established  a  mission 
at  Port  Lokkoh,  but  with  little  success,  because  the  population 
is  Mahommedan,  among  whom  Christianity  has  hitherto  made 
no  impression. 

The  Timmanees  are  a  warlike  race  of  people,  middle  sized, 
muscular  and  well  formed.  The  language  is  full  of  harsh  gut- 
tural sounds;  many  words  beginning  with  the  syllable  Ng. 
Iron  is  smelted  by  them ;  agricultural  and  other  implements 
being  manufactured  from  the  surface  iron  found  abundantly  in 
the  country.  Instead  of  a  metallic  currency  they  barter  an  indefi- 
nite quantity  of  goods,  varying  in  value.     A  bar  of  tobacco  may 
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consist  of  30  or  40  leaves  ;  of  soap,  2  or  3  lbs. ;  of  rum,  a  bottle; 
of  blue  baft,  2  or  3  yards,  etc. 

The  Timmanees  make  "  Sataka,"  or  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
for  many  days,  at  which  drumming,  firing  of  musketry,  and 
masquerading  is  practised  for  several  successive  days,  rum  and 
palm  wine  being  freely  drunk  on  these  occasions.  "  Sataka""  is 
an  Arabic  term  denoting  a  sacrifice. 

Fetishism  is  the  religion  of  the  country  and  a  belief  in  witch- 
craft, which  affects  all  the  West  African  tribes,  assuming  a  variety 
of  features  in  eacL     The  men  are  expert  boatmen. 

Gum,  copal,  cotton,  senna,  caoutchouc,  and  vanilla^  etc.,  are  some 
of  the  products  of  this  fertile  land,  which  under  a  strong  govern- 
ment might  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 

No.  17.  Mandingo,  showing  the  dress  and  method  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair  in  tufts  adopted  by  some  of  them. 

No.  18.  A  native  of  Adsha,  called  Popo  by  foreigners.  The 
Adsha  countiy  adjoins  Lagos.  They  are  a  numerous  and  thriving 
race  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  Popo  national  tribal  marks  are,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  eyebrows  with  raised  cicatrices 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  stained  of  a  blue  colour ;  on  the 
left  cheek  six  horizontal  lines  similarly  stained.  On  liie  light 
cheek  there  are  eleven  short  cicatrices  below  the  eye,  with  three 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  below  the  lower  lip.  I  may  here 
state  that  I  have  observed  that  the  breasts  of  the  male  negroes 
are  sometimes  as  much  developed  as  in  women.* 

No.  1 9.  Native  of  the  Bomu  country,  which  is  situated  on 
the  southern  banks  of  the  lake  Tchad.  They  are  apparently  an 
agricultural  people,  and  are  not  numerous  at  Sierra  L^ne. 

No.  20.  Peka  or  Phica  woman.  Phica  is  situated  south-west 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bornu.  The  woman  from  whom  the  drawing 
was  made  was  much  marked  with  long  thin  superficial  lines 
crossing  one  another  upon  the  forehead,  face,  arms,  and  upper 
part  of  the  body.  There  are  few  persons  of  this  race,  in  the 
colony.  Judging  from  the  habits  of  this  race  I  apprehend  that 
they  are  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people. 

No.  21.  Krooman.  The  Kroo  country  is  situated  on  the 
grain  coast.  They  occupy  five  towns  upon  the  coast  at  different 
places  between  the  rivers  Cestros  and  the  Grand  Cestros ;  to  the 
northward  of  that  the  Bassa  people  lie  intermixed  with  the  Fish 
Kroos  ;  which  latter  occupy  all  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  the 
Grand  Cestros. 

The  Kroos  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men,  rather  above 
the  middle  stature,  very  muscular,  and  ample  chested ;  they  are 


*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Liberated  Africans,  p.  49. 
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models  of  symmetry.  Their  features  are  pleasing  and  their 
address  manly  and  independent.  They  differ  essentially  from  the 
other  negro  races  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  slave  trade ;  but 
the  work  in  the  slave  factories  is  chiefly  done  by  Fish  Kroos. 
They  are  strongly  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  few  of  them 
becoming  Christians.  Their  worship,  which  they  call  Juju,  is 
made,  they  state,  to  make  "  God  glad  very  much,  and  do  Erooman 
good."  Their  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  any  part  of  the 
sacrificial  offering.  Indeed,  they  keep  the  women  at  a  distance 
when  they  make  Juju ;  because  they  consider  no  good  would 
come  if  they  were  present. 

Voyaging  to  Sierra  Leone  in  frail  canoes,  they  return  to  their 
country  when  they  have  acquired  suflBcient  property  to  purchase 
a  wife,  when  they  "  sit  down,"  as  they  phrase  it.  But  they  soon 
return  to  the  colony,  remaining  there  until  they  have  accumulated 
enough  goods  to  enable  them  to  purchase  as  many  wives  as  will 
support  them  without  doing  any  hard  work  themselves.  In  the 
suburb  of  the  city  which  they  inhabit,  they  appear  to  take  pleasure 
in  hoisting  flags,  generally  the  British  ensign,  at  their  doors,  and 
although  this  is  also  done  by  other  tribes,  yet  they  are  nowhere 
so  much  seen  as  in  a  Kroo  town. 

When  a  Krooman  returns  to  his  country,  he  is  obliged  to  make 
large  presents  to  the  old  men  of  the  town.  If  this  is  not  done, 
or  if  suspected  of  concealing  his  wealth,  he  is  summoned  to  a 
palaver,  and  if  convicted  or  declared  guilty,  he  is  suspended  over 
a  fire  of  green  pepper  until  nearly  suffocated  with  the  smoke. 
This  cruel  ordeal  soon  compels  the  sufferer  to  yield  up  his  money 
or  goods,  and  to  obey  all  directions. 

Their  language  is  guttural  Their  native  names  are  discarded 
for  such  fanny  appellations  as  Fryingpan,  Pease  Soup,  Bottle  of 
Brandy,  Duke  of  Wellington,  etc. 

In  connexion  with  these  people,  I  may  state  that  when  sworn 
in  court,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  presented  to  the  witness.  Of 
this  he  picks  up  a  minute  portion  on  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and 
pointing  to  heaven,  stoops  down,  looks  fixedly  on  the  floor, 
mixes  the  salt  with  the  dust,  and  then  touches  the  imprecatory 
mixture  with  his  tongue.  The  usual  oath  is  nevertheless  always 
administered.  The  Kroo  national  mark  i^  a  black  stripe,  extend- 
ing from  the  forehead  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose.  At  the 
outer  angle  of  each  eye  are  similar  short  horizontal  lines.  The 
body  is  often  tattooed  with  figures  of  stars,  and  the  figure  of  an 
anchor  is  sometimes  traced  upon  their  arms,  in  imitation  of  the. 
English  seamen  with  whom  they  associate. 

Among  the  Kroos  and  liberated  Africans,  there  are  a  good 
many  adroit  and  bold  thieves.  When  they  proceed  on  a 
thieving  expedition,  they  grease  the  body,  and  having  no  other 
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covering  than  a  loin  cloth  they  readily  slip  through  the  fingers 
of  any  one  laying  hands  upon  them.  The  time  diey  select  to 
commit  robberies  is  more  especially  during  the  fall  of  heavy 
rains,  when  their  entrance  into  a  house  may  be  effected  with  the 
least  danger  of  detection. 

No.  22.  The  late  chief  Candibar  Caulker,  of  the  Sherboro 
country.  He  supplied  large  quantities  of  teak  timber  to  the 
merchants  of  Sierra  Leone  in  exchange  for  British  gooda 

No.  23.  Akoo,  a  native  of  Yobah.  The  cuts  upon  the  cheeks 
and  forehead  are  tribal  marks. 

No.  23.  Native  of  Mandara,  which  country  is  situated  south 
of  Bornu.     Few  Mandaras  are  brought  as  slaves  to  Sierra  Leona 

No.  24.  Mandingo  trader. 

No.  25.  Ifeh  woman.  The  Ifeh  country  is  a  principality  of 
the  Yarriba,  Uribah,  or  Yobah  country.  At  Sierra  Leone  they 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Akoo^.  Tribal  marks  are  three 
short,  nearly  vertical,  cuts,  with  irregular  cross  cuts  drawn  from 
them,  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  with  two  small  from  upper 
bar,  and  from  middle  oblique  bar  with  lines,  and  three  obUque 
short  cuts,  also  on  the  cheek,  near  the  ear.  In  the  colony,  these 
people  are  numerous,  industrious,  and  thriving. 

No.  26.  Native  of  Calabar,  or  Calaba,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
In  the  colony  few  of  these  people,  who  are  numerous,  have 
attained  a  social  position.  Many  of  them  chip  their  front  teeth 
to  a  point.  The  individual  represented  was  the  first  person 
operated  upon  in  West  Africa  while  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform.    In  1848  I  removed  his  left  arm. 

No.  27.  A  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Hausa.  The  individual 
represented  had  prospered,  as  a  merchant  and  agriculturalist.  He 
was,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a  pleasant  mannered  and  in- 
telligent man.  The  Hausas  are  marked  by  various  lines  on  thd 
face.     There  are  not  very  many  of  this  race  in  the  colony. 

No.  28.  A  native  of  the  Eboe  country,  which  is  situated  upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Niger.  The  individual  represented 
is  one  of  those  Eboes  called  '*  Ebretchies,"  on  account  of  the 
scalping  process  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their  youth. 
The  forehead  is  deeply  scarred,  whilst  small  flaps  of  skin  are 
reflected  over,  and  project  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  comers 
of  the  eyebrows,  resembling,  to  some  extent,  the  wattles  of  the 
domestic  turkey.  The  fortunate  individuals  amongst  the  Eboes 
who  survive  this  barbarous  operation,  it  appears,  enjoy  amongst 
their  countrymen  rank  and  station.  The  Eboes  are  a  numerous 
and  thriving  people  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  several  of  them  ara 
wealthy  and  influential 

No.  29.  Congo  woman.  The  Congo  country  is  situated  on  th© 
south-west  coast. 
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Many  years  ago  the  Congoes  brought  with  them  the  seeds  of 
the  Baiig  or  Indian  hemp,  which  they  planted  at  Sierra  Leone. 
In  1852  I  sent  Sir  William  Hooker  a  specimen  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  which  they  smoke,  under  the  general  name  of  *'  diamba,"" 
but  they  distinguish  the  dried  flowers  by  the  term  "  maconie ;"' 
the  leaflets  as  makiah.  A  description  of  "  diamba""  may  be  found 
in  the  January  number  of  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  for  1851. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  smoking  diamba,  but  many  of  the 
other  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone  likewise  indulge  in  it. 

The  Congoes  are  industrious,  but  not  ambitious.  They  make 
good  soldiers  and  domestic  servants. 

No.  30.  Liberated  African,  a  native  of  the  "  Eyeo"'  country, 
which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Yobah  and  Ifeh.  They  are  known 
at  Sierra  Leone  as  "  Akoos."' 

No.  31.  Timmanee  woman.  Many  of  them  are  elegantly 
formed,  with  pleasing  and  intelligent  features. 

No.  32.  Kussoh.  The  Kussoh  country  is  situated  to  the  east 
and  north-east  of  the  Vye  nation.  They  are  a  turbulent  people, 
always  at  war  amongst  themselves,  and  against  their  neighbours, 
the  Timmanees.  At  Sierra  Leone  they  become  good  and  in- 
dustrious citizens. 

No.  33.  Joloff  girl,  dressed  for  a  marriage  feast,  and  wearing 
upon  her  person  upwards  of  £200  worth  of  gold  jewellery.  The 
Jolofis  occupy  a  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Gambia  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Senegal  These 
people  are  called  Yaloffs,  Yoloffj  and  Woloffs.  Distinction  of 
caste  is  observed  among  the  Joloffs,  as  strictly  as  among  the 
Hindoos. 

No.  34.  Yelly,  or  Jellimen,  Mandingoes,  from  Foota  Jallon. 
The  Yellih,  or  Jellimen,  are  much  esteemed  amongst  the  Man- 
dingoes  and  Foulahs.  The  man  from  whom  the  drawing  was 
taken,  it  will  be  observed,  wears  a  horn  upon  his  forehead. 
Horns  so  placed  were  likewise  worn-  by  men  of  distinction 
amongst  the  Jews,  for  the  Psalmist  sings  of  having  his  horn 
exalted  above  his  enemies.  Their  profession  is  hereditary,  and 
they  enjoy  a  position  very  similar  to  the  ancient  bards  and 
minstrels  of  Europe.  Generally  they  are  men  gifted  with  great 
ability,  and  quick  discernment  of  character,  and  are  shrewd 
observers  of  the  ways  and  doings  of  mankind.  These  men,  as 
a  class,  are  well  educated,  and  on  occasions  of  difficulty  are  in- 
variably consulted  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  their  country. 
Their  voices  are  raised  in  all  public  assemblies  of  the  people, 
when  their  eloquence  is  poured  forth  in  the  most  vigorous 
and  fascinating  language,  to  rouse  the  people  to  deeds  of  glory 
and  renown.  One  of  these  men,  Mahomadoo  Yelly,  distin- 
guished himself  at  Sierra  Leone,    in   1853-54,   by  the   Intel- 
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ligence  lie  displayed  in  detecting  the  aiders  and  abettors  o^ 
slavery  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  Foolahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Sena^ 
Eoolets  had  long  been  suspected  of  annually  kidnapping  and. 
selling  liberated  Africans  into  slavery.  This  system  they  ma- 
naged so  adroitly  that  it  remained  undetected  until  Gk)vemor 
Kennedy  assumed  the  government,  at  the  end  of  1852,  when  he 
unveiled  the  mystery  which  had  been  so  successfully  concealed 
from  his  predecessors  in  office.  It  was  then  found  that  liberated 
Africans,  rescued  themselves  from  slavery,  assisted  these  strangers 
to  sell  their  brethren  into  bondage. 

No.  35.  Bambarra  boy.  Bambarra  is  situated  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Niger,  to  the  east  of  Galam.  They  are  a  very 
intelligent  people,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  are  brought  to 
Sierra  Leone  as  slaves.  A  minute,  I  believe  the  minutest-faiown 
cereal,  called  fundi,  or  fimdungii,  is  cultivated  by  industrious 
individuals  among  them,  and  also  by  the  Soosoo,  Foulah,  Bassa, 
and  Joloff  nations,  by  whom  it  is  called  the  hungry  rice.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  mignonette.  The  ear  consists  of  two  conjugate 
spikes,  the  grain  being  arranged  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  spike, 
and  alternated ;  they  are  attached  by  a  peduncle  to  the  husk  ;  the 
epicarp,  or  outer  membrane,  is  rugous.  The  grain  is  trodden  out, 
as  described  in  Holy  writ ;  after  which  it  is  either  parched  or  dried 
in  the  sun,  to  allow  the  chaff  to  be  more  easily  removed.  During 
the  process  of  pounding  it  in  large  mortars,  it  is  winnowed  with 
a  kind  of  cane  fanner  on  mats.  It  is  prepared  as  food  in  the 
same  way  that  Guinea  com,  is  treated,  being  made  into  kous- 
kous.  Fundi  was  submitted  by  me  to  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London,  in  November  1842,  and  its  botanical  characters  may  he 
found  in  its  Transactions,  as  minutely  described  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Kippist,  after  whom  it  has  been  named. 

No.  36.  Domestic  slave,  Gold  Coast  These  people  are  called 
"Donkoes,"'  and  the  majority  of  them  are  brought  into  the  pro- 
tected territory  by  the  Ashantees,  from  countries  beyond  that 
kingdom.  They  are  a  hardy,  enduring  race,  and  where  their  good 
qualities  have  room  to  expand,  they  are  found  to  be  a  brave  and 
trustworthy  people,  The  soldiers  of  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery 
corps  were  chiefly  composed  of  Donkoes  runaway  slaves,  but  dis- 
cipline, and  their  elevation  from  serfs  to  freemen,  soon  enabled 
them  to  appreciate  their  improved  position.  When  claimed  by 
their  owners,  a  circumstance  which  is  constantly  occurring,  an 
arrangement  was  made  to  indemnify  them,  and  redeem  the  slave, 
by  the  payment  of  £8  sterling ;  that  sum .  being  deducted,  by 
instalments,  from  the  man's  pay.  Their  services  during  the 
Crobboe  revolt,  in  1858,  and  disturbance  in  the  Abra  district,  in 
1859,  showed  their  value  as  soldiers ;  and  in  my  opinion,  although 
their  introduction  in  the  first  instance  is  a  very  great  evil,  yet  it 
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]ias  carried  in  its  train  much  good ;  because  their  cohabitation 
with  the  Fantee  women  has  tended  to  infuse  courage  into  that 
rather  timid  race  of  people. 

As  justly  stated  by  Sir  B.  C.  C.  Pine,  the  whole  of  the  social 
fabric  on  the  Gold  Coast,  "woof  and  warp,'*  is  slavery.  But  in  a 
country  where  slavery  pervades  society,  from  the  heir  of  a  chiefdom 
to  the  meanest  servant,  and  where  every  man  has  from  time  imme- 
morial looked  upon  his  children  and  slaves  as  the  most  valuable 
property  he  possesses,  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  questions 
between  master  and  slave,  and  disputed  rights  of  slaves ;  inas- 
much as  claims  are  frequently  set  up  by  individuals  to  whole 
families,  without  any  foundation  ;  and  if  these  were  not  examined 
and  determined,  the  subjects  would  inevitably  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  whenever  a  claimant  had  the  power  to  enforce  it.  The 
British  magistrate,  while  rigidly  abstaining  from  interfering  to 
enforce  slavery,  always  endeavours  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  system,  taking  care  not  to  violate  the 
long  established  laws  and  usages  of  the  country.  Power  has  been 
always  assumed  to  emancipate  slaves  found  to  have  been  treated 
cruelly  ;  and  this  power  seems  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  natives, 
although  in  many  cases  submitted  to  by  them  with  great  reluct- 
ance. It  is  the  principal  means  we  possess  of  checking  and 
ameliorating  the  evils  of  domestic  slavery.  Upon  the  Gold  Coast 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave  are  much  the  same  as  we  read 
of  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for  they  are  treated  as  members  of  the 
family,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.*  Slaves,  by  their  in- 
dustry, frequently  accumulate  considerable  property,  and  become 
the  possessors  of  land  and  slaves;  over  whom,  although  the 
master  claims  rights  of  very  indefinite  extent,  yet  of  which 
custom  prevents  him  from  wantonly  or  to  an  unreasonable  extent 
depriving  them ;  and  by  means  of  which,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement with  their  master,  slaves  not  unfrequently  redeem 
themselves,  by  purchasing  their  freedouL  But  in  the  seaboard 
towns  of  the  Gold  Coast,  slaves  are  in  a  very  different  position 
from  those  in  the  rural  districts,  a  wide  gulf  separating  them 
from  their  educated  masters.  The  consequence  is,  a  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  owner  and  slave,  dissatisfaction  on  both 
sides,  and  an  impatience  and  restless  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  escape  from  the  galling  yoke  of  bondsmen. 

No.  S7.  Olago  Patoo,  a  Crobboe  chief  Crobboe  is  a  district 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  in  its  leeward  division,  on  the  river 
Volta.      It    occupies    the   inland     region   about    sixty    miles 

♦  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  the  Gold  Coast,  by  R.  Clarke,  Esq., 
read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society.  7.th  May,  1860.  See  Transactions, 
vol.  i,  part  i,  p.  76. 
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from  Accra,  and  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  16,000  souls. 
The  Crobboes  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Accra  language  known  as 
the  Adempi  tongue.  They  are  a  brare  race  of  people,  and  have 
made  their  hills  almost  inaccessible  fortresses,  which  have  often 
baffled  the  attacks  of  the  AshanteesL  The  country  is  fertile, 
and  the  palm  tree  {dais  Guineaensis)  is  Tery  much  cnltivated. 
Agriculture  is  their  chief  occupation,  and  being  industrious  a 
large  quantity  of  palm  oil  is  made  ;  nearly  all  the  Palm  oil  sent 
to  the  seaboard  villages  of  Pram  Pram  and  Ningo  being  brought 
from  Crobboa  It  is  carried  there  by  the  women  on  their  heads, 
in  earthenware  pots  containing  a  few  gallons,  and  sold  in  ex- 
change for  Manchester  and  Birmingham  goods. 

The  palm  tree  does  not  bear  the  nuts  until  it  is  eight  or  nin^ 
years  old,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  bear  until  the  twelfth  year. 
The  nuts  grow  from  the  top  and  near  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  are  supported  on  short  thick  stems  about  three  inches  from 
the  roots,  which  become  spongy  and  more  thick,  branching  out 
into  prickles,  and  at  their  roots  are  the  nuts ;  the  roots  of  these 
prickles  are  much  broader  than  at  the  points,  which  serve  to 
prevent  the  nuts  from  falling  oflF  when  ripe.  One  of  these 
clusters  contains  from  100  to  200  nuta  They  are  taken  from 
the  tree  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains — ^May.  Bemoved  from 
the  spongy  body,  they  are  cleaned,  and  after  being  exposed  some 
time  to  the  sun,  are  bruised  in  pits  with  long  pointed  poles  or 
pestles  until  all  the  external  fibrous  covering  is  separated  from 
the  nuts.  After  washing  the  fibrous  covering  in  cold  water,  the 
whole  is  put  into  earthenware  boilers,  bmlt  into  and  ranged 
upon  country  made  clay  furnaces,  constant  heat  being  supplied 
until  all  the  oil  is  extracted.  It  is  removed  by  skiimning,  and 
preserved  in  large  wooden  troughs  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of 
the  wild  cotton  tree ;  these  receivers  being  fitted  with  covers  of 
the  same  material  to  keep  the  oil  free  of  impurities.  Thanks 
to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Hed- 
dle,  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  palm  nut  stones,  which  were  formerly 
wasted,  or  only  used  by  the  natives  to  imbed  in  the  clay 
flooring  of  their  huts,  have  become  a  valuable  export,  the  kernel 
yielding  53  per  cent  of  fatty  matter  more  than  the  pericarp. 

Fetishism  holds  almost  indisputable  sway  over  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Trials  by  decoctions  of  the  melley,  or  "  saucy  wood 
tree,''  or  some  poisonous  berries,  are  practised  in  cases  where 
women  or  men  are  accused  of  adultery.  The  priest  having 
administered  the  oath  of  imprecation,  the  accused  swallows  a 
small  portion  of  food,  and  taking  the  calabash  of  red  water  in 
his  hand,  prays  that  its  contents  may  prove  fatal  to  her,  if  she 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  Should  the  food  she  has  swallowed  be 
ejected  from  the  stomach  her  innocence  is  at  once  established ; 
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but  if  she  dies,  her  gailt  is  considered  proved.  Vomiting,  purg- 
ing, succeeded  by  collapse,  the  forerunners  of  death,  are  not  un- 
frequently  the  consequences  of  drinking  the  red  water. 

Crobboe  is  divided  into  two  clanships  :  the  eastern,  ruled  by 
Odonko  Ossoo ;  the  western,  under  Olego  Patoo.  In  1 858,  the 
Crobboes  rebeUed  against  the  Gold  Coast  government.  After 
overcoming  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  attacking  the  Crobboes 
in  their  almost  inaccessible  fortresses,  an  engagement  was  fought, 
without  our  troops,  100  men  supported  by  6000  allies  obtaining 
any  advantage.  An  attack  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Aquas- 
sims,  supported  by  rockets  and  shell,  on  Olago  Patoo's  strongest 
fortress,  but  they  were  repelled  by  enormous  stones  hurled  from 
above.  At  length  the  enemy  capitulated,  being  crowded  together 
on  the  hills  without  food.  Indeed  Tanno,  the  captain  who  had 
caused  all  the  mischief,  soon  appeared  with  Odonko  Osoo  and 
surrendered  himself,  and  Olego  Patoo  followed  his  example.  The 
captains  of  each  chief  came,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  and  laid 
at  the  governor's  feet,  two  or  three  guns  in  token  of  submission. 

Olago  Patoo  was  deposed  from  his  stool  and  fined  about  £4,000 
in  cowries,  and  to  remain  in  custody  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
Odonko  Osoo  was  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  £3,500, 
or  about  that  sum,  in  cowries. 

A  remarkable  diflference  exists  in  the  general  features  of  the 
windward  and  leeward  divisions  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in  that  by  far 
the  greater  extent  of  the  former  is  either  clothed  with  wood  or 
jungle,  whereas  tracts  of  the  latter  (which  includes  a  part  of  the 
Winnebah  or  Agoonah  district  in  the  windward  division)  consist 
of  vast  plains  beautifully  interspersed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  car- 
peted with  grass,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers.  Indeed, 
the  country  about  "Winnebah  cannot  be  exceeded  in  beauty  or 
variety,  presenting  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  a  domain  laid 
out  with  the  utmost  art ;  the  elegant  clumps  of  trees  which  adorn 
it  giving  a  park-like  appearance  to  the  surrounding  country.  The 
country  about  Accra,  Christianborgh  Castle,  and  especially  ex- 
tending northwards  of  Pram  Pram  and  Ningo,  is  pastoral  and 
luxuriant  to  a  high  degree.  The  air  in  this  open  and  champaigne 
country  is  likewise  cooler  and  more  invigorating  to  Europeans 
than  in  the  windward  division,  which  is  extensively  wooded. 
Game  is  also  abundant,  hares,  deer,  antelopes,  guinea  fowl,  and 
bustard  stocking  it  in  great  numbers.  The  windward  division, 
on  the  contrary,  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  tracts  of  mag- 
nificent forest  trees  and  copse,  rendered  almost  impenetrable 
by  masses  of  underwood  and  plants  (as  the  acacia)  with  prickles 
which  grow  between  the  trees  and  interlace  them  together. 
Lianas  coil  around  and  festoon  many  of  the  trees,  frequently 
crossing  one  another   like  network,  winding  themselves  in  all 
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directiona  These  fibrous  plants  vary  in  thickness  from  a  thin 
cord  to  that  of  a  cable ;  climbing  to  the  summits  of  the  trees,  they 
stretch  to  those  adjacent,  or  depending  from  them  swing  idly  in 
the  wind,  the  tortuous  pathway  being  alone  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  man.  Even  the  charming  glades  which  open  up  the  forests  at 
several  points,  relieving  and  delighting  the  eye,  tired  with  the 
wearisome  sameness  of  the  route,  are  uninhabited ;  but  many  of 
the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  rural  districts  are  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests,  suflScient  land  being  cultivated  around  them 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  Among  the  beasts  of  prey, 
leopards  are  numerous  and  daring.  The  paticoo  or  hyena  is  also 
very  common.  A  large  rat,  known  in  India  as  the  bandicoot,  is 
numerous  and  destructive  to  the  ground-nut  crops;  and  the 
acranjee  or  chiropedes,  about  the  size  of  a  guineapig,  abounds, 
its  flesh  being  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  .^ong  the 
venomous  snakes,  the  cerastes  or  homed  snake  may  be  noted. 
Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  relate  the  singular  treatment  adopted 
by  the  Ashantees  to  cure  snake-bites.  It  occurred  while  I  was 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  A  young  Ashantee  slave,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
moving  a  heavy  package,  was  bitten  by  a  cerastes  in  the  fore- 
arm. His  countrymen,  who  were  with  him  at  the  time,  imme- 
diately applied  ligatures  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  and 
also  freely  scarified  it  with  a  razor,  and  rubbed  a  lime  and  applied 
powdered  leaves  over  it,  while  others  of  them  promptly  killed 
the  snake,  and,  having  extracted  both  the  poison  sacs,  they  mixed 
the  venom  with  trade  rum  and  lime-juice,  and  caused  him  to 
drink  the  mixture.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  the  draught  he 
vomited  plentifully.  There  was  very  little  swelling,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  avocations.  The  treatment 
adopted  by  the  Ashantees,  in  the  case  just  described,  resembles 
the  homoeopathic  treatment  as  expressed  in  the  axiom  "  similia 
similibus  curantur". 

No.  38.  Mahomadoo  Boundoh,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Rokelle 
country,  in  which  the  river  of  that  name  rises.  He  professes 
Islamism,  and  is  a  warrior  of  renown  in  his  own  country  and  at 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1836  and  early  part  of  1837,  he  had  been 
fighting  the  forces  of  his  neighbour  Soosih  Bettih,  the  object  of 
both  being  to  secure  as  many  slaves  as  possible.  With  the  view 
of  arranging  their  differences,  the  governor  went  to  Magbelly,  a 
town  in  the  Eokelle  country,  to  meet  the  great  chiefs  in  council 
Meantime,  Soosih  Bettih  was  poisoned,  and  nothing  more  re- 
mained for  the  governor  to  do  than  to  compliment  the  chiefs  by 
presenting  them  with  guns,  powder,  tobacco,  rum,  and  Manchester 
goods.  Tlie  chiefs,  wishing  in  return  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
governor's  condescension,  invested  him  with  the  title  of  "Le 
Ambassie'',  and  conferred  upon  two  of  the  oflScers  who  accom- 
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panied  him  the  title  of  "Knights  of  the  Palm  and  Alligator''. 
These  titles  will  be  found  registered  in  the  Herald's  OflSce. 

No.  39.  A  native  of  Tapuah  or  Nufe,  a  country  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Niger  about  Sabba.  There  are  not 
many  Nufes  in  the  colony.  The  Nufes  dance  to  the  rattling  of 
pebbles  or  seeds  enclosed  in  calabashes. 

No.  40.  King  Ottoo  Abeboo,  of  the  Abra  district,  (Jold 
Coast.  He  resides  at  Abba  Krampa,  a  town  some  twenty  miles 
firom  Cape  Coast  Castla  He  is  a  pure  Fantee,  and  is  a  man  of 
mild  manners,  but  apparently  wanting  in  firmness  of  character. 
In  stature  he  is  an  Anak,  being  at  least  six  feet  four  inches.    . 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  (Jold  Coast  weave  narrow  country 
cloths,  while  baskets  and  mats  are  ingeniously  made  by  others ; 
and  they  greatly  excel  in  gold  work,  fashioning  elegant  and 
beautifully  designed  ornaments  of  that  metal  There  are  gold 
mines  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  as  Akim,  Dinkerra,  Tueful, 
and  Wassaw.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  in 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore.* 

No.  41.  Nyamban,  Mozambique,  from  the  eastern  coast  be- 
tween about  latitude  10°  and  the  Cape  colony.  The  skin  of  the 
forehead  in  a  line  with  the  nose,  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  is 
beaded  by  raised  separate  scars.  The  front  teeth  are  filed  to  a  point. 
They  are  not  numerous  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  of  this  tribe  having  attained  social  rank  in  the  colony.  As 
soldiers  and  cooks,  the  Nyambani  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 
other  tribes. 

N.5.  To  avoid  misconception,  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
heads  are  not  all  drawn  upon  the  same  scale,  because  they  were 
drawn  singly  and  at  various  times.  Moreover,  the  accessories  of 
the  figure  and  dress,  as  in  the  originals,  would  have  greatly  aided 
in  illustrating  the  characteristic  features  of  the  races  represented. 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  diseases  to  which  the  negroes  are  sub- 
ject, I  should  have  said  that  small-pox,  not  yellow  fever,  is  the 
epidemic  from  which  they  suffer. 

♦  Vide  Medical  Reports  of  H.M.  Colonial  Possessions  (Gold  Coast)  for. 
1858,  by  Robert  Clarke. 
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XXVII. — On  the  Human  Remains  found  in  the  Excavations 
at  Wroxeter,  By  Thomas  Weight,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  October  Oth, 
1862,  arid  afterwards  be/ore  the  Ethnological  Society). 

At  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  gi-ant  of 
money  was  made  to  assist  in  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Boman  city  of  Uriconium,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  with  a  more 
special  view  to  the  human  remains  found  there  in  their  ethno- 
logical bearing.  You  are  aware  that  we  found  there  a  regular 
interment  of  bodies  with  strangely  distorted  skulls,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, during  the  present  year,  to  renew  the  exploration  of  this 
locality,  and  examine  every  part  of  the  site,  with  more  care  than 
had  previously  been  given  to  it.  Several  circumstances,  partly 
local  and  partly  personal,  have  delayed  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign. Meanwhile  I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  lay  before 
you  a  general  sketch  of  facts  relating  to  the  question  to  which 
they  belong,  namely,  that  of  the  human  remains  which  have  been 
found  in  the  course  of  our  excavations  at  Wroxeter. 

These  remains  have  been  met  with  under  three  widely  different 
classes  of  circumstances.  First,  we  have  the  regular  cemetery  of 
Boman  Uriconium,  outside  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  scattered 
probably  round  its  whole  circuit,  but  massed  chiefly,  as  far  as  we  can 
yet  judge,  along  the  side  of  the  great  road  now  called  the  Watling 
Street,  leading  from  Uriconium  to  London.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  tcr  consider  the  numerous  remains  of  men,  women,  and  chUd- 
ren,  massacred  when  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed,  which  are 
found  in  the  course  of  digging  within  the  walls.  And  third  and 
last,  we  have  the  skeletons  found  under  rather  unusual  circum- 
stances, which  had  evidently  been  interred  within  the  walls,  and 
the  skulls  of  the  majority  of  which  presented  a  uniform  distortion 
of  form. 

The  cemetery  was  the  object  of  our  explorations  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumn  of  last  year.  I  need  hardly  explain  that  over 
a  great  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  we  are  obliged  to  time 
our  excavations  to  the  conveniences  of  the  farmers,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  at  the  time  I  have  just  mentioned  there  was  no  crop 
on  the  ground  of  one  large  field  which  formed  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Our  men  are  now  at  work  on  another  portion  of  the 
cemetery,  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  former.  The  results  of  our 
researches  in  the  cemetery  have  been  in  many  points  of  view  of 
the  utmost  importance,  but  they  have  added  Httle  to  our  strictly 
ethnological  knowledge.     Although  a  very  considerable  number 
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of  interments  have  been  opened,  not  a  single  instance  has  yet 
occurred  in  which  a  body  had  been  buried  without  cremation. 
We  thus  find  sepulchral  urns  and  other  vessels,  in  earthenware 
and  glass,  such  as  usually  occur  under  such  circumstances,  with 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but  of  course  neither  skulls,  nor  indeed  any 
perfect  bones  of  the  body.  Two  or  three  coins  were  found,  chiefly 
in  what  had  been  isolated  tombs,  and  evidently  deposited  singly  with 
each  interment,  and  these  coins  were  all  of  the  earlier  emperors, 
such  as  Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Trajan ;  but  in  the  interments  in 
the  cemetery,  with  one  exception  only,  no  coins  were  found.  I 
am  inclined  to  conclude  that  this  must  be  taken  as  showing  us 
that,  although  in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain 
the  Roman  practice  of  burial  was  strictly  adhered  to  in  all  its  de- 
tails ;  after  a  while,  when  the  armies  and  population  were  re- 
cruited almost  entirely  with  Grermans  and  other  people  who  were 
not  of  Italian  descent,  although  they  still  adhered  to  the  general 
forms  of  the  Roman  customs,  they  omitted  some  parts  which 
were  perhaps  less  in  accordance  with  prejudices  or  sentiments  of 
their  own.  They  may,  perhaps,  among  other  things,  have  not 
though  it  necessary,  in  burying  their  dead,  to  export  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  send  it  away,  even  in  such  small  sums,  to 
Hades.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  all  the  discoveries  yet 
made  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uriconium  point  to 
one  conclusion,  that  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  practised  by 
them  to  the  very  latest  period  (rf  the  existence  of  the  city,  and 
apparently  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of  interment, 
lliis  is  itself  a  very  important  fact  in  reference  to  questions 
which  it  is  no  part  of  the  present  paper  to  bring  under  discussion. 
On  this  portion  of  the  area  we  are  exploring,  the  deceased  were 
interred  with  regularity  and  ceremony;  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  remains  of  the  dead  which  are  found  scattered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  state  of  these  ruins,  and  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
Uriconium  was  taken  by  some  of  the  barbarians  who  assisted  in 
tearing  to  pieces  the  enfeebled  body  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that 
a  frightful  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  followed  its  capture,  and 
that  the  plunderers  set  fire  to  it  before  they  abandoned  it.  The 
parts  we  have  chiefly  excavated  formed  an  extensive  mass  of 
buildings  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  consisting  of  the  basilica, 
the  public  baths,  an  inclosed  market  place,  and  some  other  adja- 
cent building,  and  one  side  of  the  forum.  Many  of  the  terrified 
inhabitants,  pursued  by  the  barbarians,  who  were  masters  of  the 
city,  had  evidently  sought  refuge  in  these  buildings,  which  were 
full  of  hypocausts,  and  other  places  difficult  of  access,  and  not 
very  likely  to  be  explored,  even  by  victorious  savages,  almost  as 
eager  of  blood  as  of  plunder.    In  what  appeared  to  be  an  entrance 
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court  of  the  baths,  one  or  two  skeletons  of  men  were  fonnd 
where  they  had  evidently  been  overtaken  by  their  pursuers  and 
slain.  In  a  comer  of  the  same  court  the  skull  and  some  of  the 
bones  of  an  in&nt  of  the  age  when  children  are  carried  in  the 
arms,  was  found  tmder  circumstances  which  would  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  its  mother  had  been  perhaps  overtaken  in  a  room 
above,  at  the  top  of  a  staircase  which,  now  tmcovered,  still  leads 
down  to  the  hypocausts,  whither  she  was  probably  flying  to  con- 
ceal herself,  and  her  child  snatched  from  her,  murdered,  and  tossed 
out  through  a  window  into  the  yard.  In  one  of  the  hypocausts, 
which  had  been  approached  from  the  large  inner  court  of  the 
baths,  three  skeletons  were  found  near  together,  under  rather 
curious  circumstances  They  were  those  of  an  old  man  and  two 
women,  who  had  entered  by  the  small  passage  from  the  inner 
court  which  admitted  the  slaves  who  attended  to  the  hypocausts, 
had  crept  between  the  rows  of  pillars  of  the  hypocausts  to  the 
further  side,  and  there  the  man  had  crouched  into  the  comer, 
while  the  women  appear  to  have  laid  themselves  down  between 
the  pillars  and  the  wall  The  massacrers  were  not  likely  to  follow 
them,  but  their  hiding  place  was  nevertheless  an  unsafe  one — 
much  the  same  thing  as  taking  refuge  in  the  chimney  when  your 
house  is  on  fire,  and  when  the  plunderers  set  fire  to  the  building 
these  three  individuals  were  no  doubt  smothered.  Their  remains 
were  found  in  the  positions  in  which  they  had  died  ;  and,  which 
was  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  their 
fate,  the  man,  with  the  feelings  of  avarice  often  characteristic  of 
old  age,  had  carried  with  him  his  money  in  a  little  wooden  casket, 
and  we  found  it  lying  near  him.  We  thus  obtained  an  element 
of  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Urico- 
nium.  A  second  example  of  similar  evidence  was  met  with  in  a 
workshop  opening  upon  the  forum,  where  some  individual,  in  his 
hasty  flight,  perhaps  closely  pursued,  had  dropped  his  money  in 
the  doorway.  In  this  instance  the  coins  had  been  contained  in  a 
small  earthenware  vessel,  which  had  been  broken  in  the  fall,  and 
the  money  a  little  scattered.  In  another  hypocaust,  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  containing  the  three  skeletons,  another  skeleton  was 
found,  which  shows  that  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  with  which 
the  population  of  Uriconium  was  overwhelmed  in  this  terrible 
moment,  there  was  a  general  impulse  to  seek  concealment  in  the 
hypocausts.  Other  bodies,  including  more  than  one  child,  were 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  supposed  market 
place  were  found  the  remains  of  six  dogs,  which  appeared  also  to 
have  been  massacred  by  the  merciless  invaders  of  the  town. 

Of  these  numerous  victims,  the  bones,  and  especially  the  skulls, 
were  generally  so  much  broken  and  decayed  that  very  few  of  the 
latter  could  be  preserved  and  deposited  in  the  Wroxeter  Museum, 
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at  Shrewsbury.  To  judge,  however,  from  the  small  number  of 
examples  which  admitted  of  examination,  they  presented  no  pecu- 
liarities which  might  not  be  found  in  any  civilized  town,  and 
nobody  who  has  examined  the  remains  of  Boman  Uriconium, 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  during  the  last  three  years,  will 
doubt  that  it  was  a  town  in  a  high  state  of  civilization.  The 
skull  of  the  old  man,  found  in  the  hypocaust,  is  remarkably  well 
formed. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, part  of  our  subject.  At  a  comer  where  what  is  now 
called  the  Watling  Street  road  turned  down  to  the  river  and 
crossed  it  by  a  ford,  is  a  large  open  field  stretching  on  a  level  to 
the  edge  of  the  high  bank,  or  cliff,  which  overlooks  the  Severn. 
In  the  course  of  trenching  this  field  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  there  were  remains  of  buildings  under  it,  we  found,  not  far 
from  the  turn  of  the  Watling  Street  road,  a  series  of  regular  in- 
terments of  human  bodies.  The  ground  is  an  orchard  planted 
with  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  covered  with  grasa  The  bodies  were 
laid  on  their  backs,  stretched  out,  with  their  arms  extended  by 
their  sides,  or,  in  one  or  two  cases,  one  arm  bent  across  the  body, 
and  parallel  to  each  other  east  and  west,  but  without  any  indica- 
tions which  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  the  age  to  which  they 
belong.  Of  five  skulls  first  taken  up,  four  were  singularly  and 
uniformly  deformed,  having  an  unnatural  twist  which  causes  one 
eye  to  advance  before  the  other,  and  gives  an  obliquity  to  the 
face.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  the 
skulls  themselves  here,  but  a  tolerable  notion  may  be  formed 
of  them  from  the  drawings  made  by  an  artist  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  are  here  exhibited.  Further  trenching  of  the  ground 
brought  to  light  ten  other  skulls,  three  of  which  presented  the 
same  deformity,  while  three  were  not  deformed,  and  the  other 
four  were  in  too  imperfect  a  condition  to  be  satisfactorily  exa- 
mined, though  some  of  the  fragments  seemed  to  have  belonged  to 
similarly  deformed  skulls.  Thus,  out  of  eleven  skulls  which  could 
be  examined,  seven  presented  the  same  remarkable  deformity, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  twist  is 
in  the  contrary  direction  from  that  in  the  othera  There  has 
arisen,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  skulls,  whether  the  deformity  existed  before  death, 
or  whether  it  has  arisen  from  posthumous  causes ;  and  the  ques- 
tion does  not  appear  yet  to  have  been  satisfactorily,  or  at  all 
events  finally  decided.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  it  any 
further  than  to  state  one  or  two  facts  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  skulls  were  found,  which  require  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  physiological  discussion. 

The  field  in  which  they  lay  is  within  the  edge  of  the  town,  on 
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a  height  above  the  river,  and  near  a  probable  entrance  to  the 
town,  but  where  I  believe  the  river  itself  was  the  only  defence. 
As  it  struck  me,  at  first  sight,  that  the  deformity  might  have 
been  produced  artificially  in  infancy  by  the  pressure  of  two 
boards,  and  as  we  know  that  some  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Huns 
for  example,  did  produce  such  deformity  in  their  children,  I 
thought  that  these  might  possibly  have  been  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  attacking  party,  who  had  been  slain  on  this  spot,  and  who 
had  been  buried  by  their  companions  before  they  left ;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  open  place  without  any  buildings.  But 
this  was  a  mere  hasty  conjecture,  which  I  am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  sustain.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  now  disposed  to  suspect  that 
these  bodies  belong  to  a  later  period  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  interred  is  mixed,  both  above  them 
and  below,  with  Roman  debris,  which  could  only  be  the  case  in 
earth  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  Roman 
level,  and  this  formation  would  have  required  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  At  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  town,  these  bodies, 
which  were  when  discovered  only  from  about  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  would  have  been  above  ground.  More- 
over, there  is  a  very  suspicious  proximity  to  the  modern  church- 
yard, from  which  this  field  is  only  separated  by  a  road.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  road  is  the  Watling 
Street  road,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have  been  older  than  the 
period  at  which  these  bodies  were  interred. 

My  friend  Dr.  Henry  Johnson,  in  a  very  able  paper  lately  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are 
chemical  elements  in  the  earth  in  which  these  remains  lay,  which 
might  have  so  far  affected  the  substance  of  the  bone  as  to  render 
it  pliable  and  capable  of  being  thus  deformed  after  deatL  But, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  seem  to  want  entirely  the  me- 
chanical causes  of  deformation.  They  were  not  buried  sufficiently 
deep  to  have  a  weight  of  earth  upon  them — in  fact,  when  buried, 
their  graves  must  have  been  very  shallow ;  no  weight  of  build- 
ings or  of  ruins  has  lain  upon  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  quantity  of  small  fibres  of  roots  which  are  mixed  with  the 
earth,  I  suspect  that  during  the  middle  ages  it  had  been  covered 
with  low  brushwood,  which,  indeed,  was  generally  the  case  with 
deserted  ruins.  Again,  we  can  hardly  understand  why  such  a  cause 
affecting  bones  in  this  field,  should  not  equally  affect  the  skulls  of 
the  bodies  interred  in  the  adjacent  churchyard,  or  why  all  the 
deformed  skulls  in  this  field  should  have  the  same  deformity,  or 
why  the  other  bones  of  the  body  should  not  be  similarly  affected. 
The  skulls  of  the  Roman  inhabitants,  which  are  found  with  a 
great  weight  of  ruins  upon  them,  have,  in  no  instance  yet  ob- 
served, undergone  any  similar  deformity.     It  must  be  added  that 
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the  few  skulls  not  deformed  which  were  found  among  these  de- 
formed skulls  in  the  orchard,  are  comparatively  good  types  of 
skulls,  and  that  one  is  well  developed  and  finely  formed. 

I  think  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  calculated  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  real  history  of  these  skulls,  that  the  whole  of  the 
ground  should  be  carefully  explored  by  trenching  ;  and  it  is  my 
intention  that  this  shall  be  done,  as  soon  as  convenient  with  local 
circumstances. 


XXIX. — On  the  Formation  and  Institution  of  the  Caste  System 
— the  Aryan  Polity.  By  G.  M.  Tagobe,  Professor  of  Hindu 
Law  in  University  College,  London. 

(Read  before  the  Ethnological  Society/,  June  2nd,  1863.) 
I  PEOPOSE  to  lay  before  the  members  of  this  Society  a  short 
account  of  the  formation  and  institution  of  the  caste  system  in 
India.  It  is  manifestly  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  received  that  fulness  of  treatment  which 
it  deserves.  I  must,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  taking  the  liberty 
of  bespeaking  your  indulgence  during  the  discussion  of  this  most 
important  topic.  In  my  attempt  to  write  what  I  must  consider 
at  best  a  conjectural  essay  on  the  history  and  institution  of  the 
caste  system  in  India,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dwell  incidentally  on 
many  other  topics  that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
growth  of  a  system  that  has  to  a  considerable  extent  repelled  all 
aggressive  measures  for  so  many  centuries.  Neither  the  Moham- 
m^n  conquest  nor  the  civilizing  influence  of  British  legislation 
has  been  able  to  create  an  effective  breach  in  its  ranks,  or  to 
penetrate  the  solidarity  of  its  composition.  The  history  of  Brah- 
manism  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  the  caste  system  in  India,  I  must,  in  a  f apid  way, 
sketch  out  before  you  the  origin  and  development  of  Brahmanism, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 

The  Hindu  religion,  before  it  had  settled  itself  into  Brahmanism, 
was  preceded  by  two  stages  or  periods  of  development ;  viz.,  the 
Vedic  and  the  Aryan  period,  which,  for  want  of  better  expressions, 
I  shall  denominate  respectively  Vedis^i  and  Aryism,  as  distinct 
from  and  precedent  to  the  more  modem  form  of  Brahmanism. 

The  state  of  religion  during  the  Vedic  period  was  pure 
elemental  worship,  accompanied  by  its  retinue  of  sacrifices  and 
invocations  of  a  more  primitive  form  and  character.  They  had 
sacrificial  fires  over  which  oblations  of  clarified  butter  were 
poured,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  was  offered  to 
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a  height  above  the  river,  and  near  a  probable  entrance  to  the 
town,  but  where  I  believe  the  river  itself  was  the  only  defenca 
As  it  struck  me,  at  first  sight,  that  the  deformity  might  have 
been  produced  artificially  in  infancy  by  the  pressure  of  two 
boards,  and  as  we  know  that  some  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Huns 
for  example,  did  produce  such  deformity  in  their  children,  I 
thought  that  these  might  possibly  have  been  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  attacking  party,  who  had  been  slain  on  this  spot,  and  who 
had  been  buried  by  their  companions  before  they  left ;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  open  place  without  any  buildings.  But 
this  was  a  mere  hasty  conjecture,  which  I  am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  sustain.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  now  disposed  to  suspect  that 
these  bodies  belong  to  a  later  period  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  interred  is  mixed,  both  above  them 
and  below,  with  Roman  debris,  which  could  only  be  the  case  in 
earth  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  Boman 
level,  and  this  formation  would  have  required  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  At  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  town,  these  bodies, 
which  were  when  discovered  only  from  about  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  would  have  been  above  ground.  More- 
over, there  is  a  very  suspicious  proximity  to  the  modem  church- 
yard, from  which  this  field  is  only  separated  by  a  road.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  road  is  the  Watling 
Street  road,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have  been  older  than  the 
period  at  which  these  bodies  were  interred. 

My  friend  Dr.  Henry  Johnson,  in  a  very  able  paper  lately  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are 
chemical  elements  in  the  earth  in  which  these  remains  lay,  which 
might  have  so  far  affected  the  substance  of  the  bone  as  to  render 
it  pliable  and  capable  of  being  thus  deformed  after  deatL  But, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  seem  to  want  entirely  the  me- 
chanical causes  of  deformation.  They  were  not  buried  sufficiently 
deep  to  have  a  weight  of  earth  upon  them — in  fact,  when  buried, 
their  graves  must  have  been  very  shallow ;  no  weight  of  build- 
ings or  of  ruins  has  lain  upon  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  quantity  of  small  fibres  of  roots  which  are  mixed  with  the 
earth,  I  suspect  that  during  the  middle  ages  it  had  been  covered 
with  low  brushwood,  which,  indeed,  was  generally  the  case  with 
deserted  ruins.  Again,  we  can  hardly  understand  why  such  a  cause 
affecting  bones  in  this  field,  should  not  equally  affect  the  skulls  of 
the  bodies  interred  in  the  adjacent  churchyard,  or  why  all  the 
deformed  skulls  in  this  field  should  have  the  same  deformity,  or 
why  the  other  bones  of  the  body  should  not  be  similarly  affected. 
The  skulls  of  the  Roman  inhabitants,  which  are  found  with  a 
great  weight  of  ruins  upon  them,  have,  in  no  instance  yet  ob- 
served, undergone  any  similar  deformity.     It  must  be  added  that 
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the  few  skulls  not  deformed  which  were  found  among  these  de- 
formed skulls  in  the  orchard,  are  comparatively  good  types  of 
skulls,  and  that  one  is  well  developed  and  finely  formed. 

I  think  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  calculated  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  real  history  of  these  skulls,  that  the  whole  of  the 
ground  should  be  carefully  explored  by  trenching  ;  and  it  is  my 
intention  that  this  shall  be  done,  as  soon  as  convenient  with  local 
circumstances. 


XXIX. — On  the  Formation  and  Institution  of  the  Caste  System 
— the  Aryan  Polity,  By  G.  M.  Tagore,  Professor  of  Hindu 
Law  in  University  College,  London. 

(Read  before  the  Ethnological  Society,  June  2nd,  1863.) 
I  PEOPOSE  to  lay  before  the  members  of  this  Society  a  short 
account  of  the  formation  and  institution  of  the  caste  system  in 
India.  It  is  manifestly  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  received  that  fulness  of  treatment  which 
it  deserves.  I  must,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  taking  the  liberty 
of  bespeaking  your  indulgence  during  the  discussion  of  this  most 
important  topic.  In  my  attempt  to  write  what  I  must  consider 
at  best  a  conjectural  essay  on  the  history  and  institution  of  the 
caste  system  in  India,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dwell  incidentally  on 
many  other  topics  that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
growth  of  a  system  that  has  to  a  considerable  extent  repelled  all 
aggressive  measures  for  so  many  centuries.  Neither  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  nor  the  civilizing  influence  of  British  legislation 
has  been  able  to  create  an  effective  breach  in  its  ranks,  or  to 
penetrate  the  solidarity  of  its  composition.  The  history  of  Brah- 
manism  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  the  caste  system  in  India,  I  must,  in  a  fapid  way, 
sketch  out  before  you  the  origin  and  development  of  Brahmanism, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 

The  Hindu  religion,  before  it  had  settled  itself  into  Brahmanism, 
was  preceded  by  two  stages  or  periods  of  development ;  viz.,  the 
Vedic  and  the  Aryan  period,  which,  for  want  of  better  expressions, 
I  shall  denominate  respectively  Vedis^i  and  Aryism,  as  distinct 
from  and  precedent  to  the  more  modem  form  of  Brahmanism. 

The  state  of  religion  during  the  Vedic  period  was  pure 
elemental  worship,  accompanied  by  its  retinue  of  sacrifices  and 
invocations  of  a  more  primitive  form  and  character.  They  had 
sacrificial  fires  over  which  oblations  of  clarified  butter  were 
poured,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  was  offered  to 
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the  deities  that  were  invoked  on  the  occasion.  In  spirit  and  in 
substance  it  was  thoroughly  Homeria  The  worship  used  to  take 
place  in  the  dwelling  of  the  worshipper,  in  a  chamber  consecrated 
to  that  purpose.  There  is  no  mention  of  temples  nor  of  idols ; 
the  worshipper  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in  this 
ceremony  of  worship ;  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  priests,  and 
animal  victims  were  offered  on  particular  occasions.  The  blessings 
prayed  for  were  mostly  of  a  temporal  character ;  though  there  are 
indications  of  an  indistinct  hope  of  a  future  life  in  the  Vedas.  The 
immortality  of  the  gods  was  recognized,  and  its  attainment  by 
human  beings  by  the  exercise  of  piety  and  virtue.  Protection 
against  evil  spirits  was  a  constant  object  of  prayer  with  the 
Hindus.  The  sacrificial  fire  formed  the  principal  ceremony,  and 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  worshippers  lent  to  it  the  embodi- 
ment and  the  attributes  of  a  personality.  Fire  was  personified 
into  a  divinity,  and  was  exalted  to  the  position  of  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  human  supplicant.  The  idea  of  a 
universal  soul  seems  to  be  traceable  here  and  there,  the  "  Maha- 
Atma,"  as  it  is  called. 

The  primitive  Hindus  were  not  a  nomadic  race  as  has  been 
frequently  supposed ;  arts  and  civilization  were  cultivated  by  them 
to  a  considerable  extent,  towns  and  villages  growing  up  here  and 
there ;  and  the  occupations  of  the  people  were  divided  between 
maritime  and  warlike  pursuits,  in  which  they  were  led  by  their 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings  or  tribal  chiefs.  The  rishis,  or  the 
prophets  and  rhapsodists,  amongst  the  Hindus,  were  considered 
saintly  guides,  and  their  prayers  were  courted  by  the  offering  of 
wine,  and  cattle,  and  chariots,  and  other  costly  gifts ;  and  their 
favour  and  alliance  by  marriage.  And  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  rishis  were  forced  to  become  polygamists  on  particular 
occasions — unable  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  powerful  kings,  or 
the  attractions  and  the  prodigality  of  multiplied  beautiea  There 
existed  in  those  primitive  times  a  division  into  classes,  but  not 
strictly  intb  castes ;  intermarriages  constantly  took  place  between 
the  different  classes.  The  Brahman  was  then  the  designation  of 
one  out  of  seven  kinds  of  officiating  priests  :  the  word  Kshetriya 
occurs  once,  and  that  only  to  denote  the  military  dependant  of  a 
king ;  and  Vaisya  in  its  rudimentary  form,  is  applied  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  without  distinction  of  rank  or  condition.  Sudras 
are  not  alluded  to  till  a  iater  period,  and  the  slaves  are  called 
Dasyas. 

There  existed  then  a  marked  division  into  two  classes: — on 
the  one  side  are  the  Aryas,  or  the  fair  complexioned,  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Dasyas  or  the  dark- 
skinned  demon  worshippers,  the  barbarians  and  the  outcasts  of 
the  earth  ;  the  great  division  of  a  dominant  and  a  servient  race 
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is  alone  traceabla  There  is  no  allusion  in  the  Vedic  literature 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  to  frequent 
renovations  of  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  aflSrmed  that 
heaven  and  earth  were  generated  once,  and  the  notion  of  the  sins 
of  individuals  being  visited  on  their  descendants  is  strongly 
inculcated. 

The  heaven  of  the  Vedas  was  peopled  with  gods  and  goddesses  ; 
the  exact  parallel  of  the  Homeric  period.  The  invocation  of  the 
sun  formed  also  a  principal  part  of  the  worship ;  and  the  6ay- 
atri,  or  the  sacred  shibboleth  of  the  Hindus,  was  their  formula 
of  invocation.  There  is  no  other  trace  of  a  philosophical  cosmo- 
gony, except  that  Manu  was  the  progenitor  of  mankind.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Aryan  tribe,  we  find  in  the  Vedas  allusion  to 
another  tribe  called  the  Bharatas  tribe.  With  the  destiny  and 
migration  of  this  tribe  we  shall  have  to  do  hereafter. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  account  that  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  when  the  Persian  empire  was 
in  its  glory. 

India  formed,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hydaspes,  a  large  and  flourishing  tributary  to  the  Persian 
government.  The  Indians  paid  a  large  revenue  in  gold  dust  to 
the  imperial  treasury.  They  were  divided  at  that  remote  period 
into  various  tribes,  differing  in  language  and  habit,  some  of  which 
were  nomads  and  others  not ;  some  of  them  inhabited  the  fens  of 
rivers  and  lived  on  raw  fish,  and  principally  spent  their  time  in 
their  rude  canoes ;  they  had  mats  for  garments.  Others  again, 
that  were  nomadic  tribes,  fed  generally  on  raw  flesh,  and  were 
called  PadsB.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  usages  noticed  by 
Herodotus  amongst  them  was,  that  whenever  one  of  the  com- 
munity fell  ill,  the  nearest  male  kin  put  him  to  death  and  feasted 
on  his  body.  Again,  such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  reach  to  an 
old  age  were  equally  sacrificed,  and  were  made  to  pass  through 
the  same  sanguinary  execution.  Among  some  other  Indians 
quite  a  different  practice  prevailed  ;  they  would  neither  kill  any- 
thing that  had  life,  nor  sow,  nor  build  houses  to  themselves; 
they  lived  in  the  open  air,  and  principally  subsisted  on  herbage 
and  rice.  And  if  any  one  of  them  fell  ill,  he  retired  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  men,  and  laid  himself  down  quietly  in 
the  desert ;  none  ministered  to  him  during  his  illness,  nor  after 
his  death  committed  his  body  to  the  ground.  In  complexion  they 
were  more  like  the  Ethiopians.  Those,  again,  amongst  the 
Indians  that  inhabited  the  northern  parts  were  chiefly  engaged 
in  warlike  pursuits,  and  were  more  or  less  assimilated  in  manners 
and  customs  with  the  Bactrians. 

Making,  then,  some  allowance  for  the  traditional  medium  through 
which  Herodotus  collected  his  information  about  the  Indians,  I 
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cannot  help  thinking  of  its  high  interest  and  value  to  an  Indian 
antiquary.  What  the  fragment  of  Strabo  about  the  education 
and  life  of  Moses  is  to  the  Jewish  annalist,  or  the  incidental  men- 
tion of  the  early  Christians  and  their  usages  in  one  of  Pliny's 
letters  is  to  the  Christian  historian,  this  fragment  about  the 
Indians  in  Herodotus  is  to  the  Indian  antiquary.  But  for 
this  fragment  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  throw  any  light 
over  the  dark  period  which  intervened  between  the  Vedic 
age  and  that  which  witnessed  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  hier- 
archical polity  of  the  Brahmans.  It  furthermore  explains  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  that,  although  the  Brahmanical  reli- 
gion bears  on  its  face  the  impress  of  elevated  sentiment  and  of 
exalted  philosophy,  the  most  staunch  apologist  must  still  allow, 
that  in  certain  cases  it  sanctions  rites  of  the  most  sanguinary  cha- 
racter and  usages  of  the  most  barbarous  nature  ;  rites  and  usages 
which  are  totally  opposed  to  that  humane  tendency  which  it 
otherwise  discloses  to  even  the  most  careless  student  of  its 
antiquities. 

Herodotus's  Account  op  the  Indians  Cobboborated. — 
1.  The  many  detached  aboriginal  tribes  occupying  the  more 
rugged  and  inaccessible  portions  of  India,  who  have  in  some 
cases  only  partially  submitted  to  the  Brahmanical  polity,  and  in 
others  have  remained  wholly  aloof,  resisting  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Brahmans  to  incorporate  them  into  their  commonwealth,  go 
considerably  towards  verifying  Herodotus'  account  of  the  primi- 
tive Indians.  The  Bhils,  the  Sonthals,  the  Dhangars,  the  Newars, 
the  Todars  of  the  Nilgheries  are  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
population. 

2.  The  nomadic  tribes  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  under  the  name 
of  PadcBj  are  all  traceable  in  the  genealogy  of  Indian  castes,  to 
an  inferior  tribe  called  the  Pods,  who  have  yielded  more  readily 
to  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  than  any  other  class  of  the 
Hindoos.  Most  of  the  Christian  converts  in  the  South  Eastern 
districts  of  Bengal  are  from  this  class. 

3.  The  sanguinary  customs  which  according  to  Herodotus' 
account  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India,  and  to  have  been  practised  with  unrelenting  fury  by  the 
primitive  Indian  savages,  are  traceable  in  a  more  modified  form 
in  the  refined  polity  and  usages  of  the  Brahmans.  For  instance, 
self-immolation  or  suicide  under  particular  circumstances,  was 
allowed  by  the  Hindoo  legislators — emulating  in  this  respect 
the  virtues  and  the  equanimity  which  passed  current  in  the  stoical 
school  (See  Manu,  chap,  vi,  §  77,  p.  183,  Sir  W.  Jones's  edition  ; 
see  also  Manu,  chap,  ix,  ver.  323  ;  see  Wilson's  translation  of  the 
Hindu  dramas.  Toy  Cart,  p.  15.) 

4.  Cannibalism  in  some  form  or  other  is  still  traceable  among  the 
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Tantras — ^the  latest  edition  of  Hinduism,  and  also  in  the  sangui- 
nary custom  of  human  sacrifices  that  were  offered  in  the  temple 
of  the  Hindu  goddess  Kali. 

5.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  alluded  to  by  Herodotus, 
receives  its  corroboration  in  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  heroic  period  of  Indian  history,  and  in  the  custom  of  polyan- 
dry that  still  exists  among  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India. 

6.  Monasticism,  or  rather  asceticism,  appears  to  have  existed 
in  India  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  conquerors.  We  should 
hardly  have  been  able  to  corroborate  this  portion  of  Herodotus' 
account,  if  the  customs  and  religious  usages  of  the  Todars  of  the 
Nilgherries  had  not  contributed  their  quota  of  truth  towards  its 
verfecation. 

The  Todars  are  a  hill  tribe,  who  have  occupied  for  many  cen- 
turies the  heights  of  the  Nilgherry  hills,  and  have  remained  in 
perfect  isolation  from  Brahmanical  influence.  Their  religion  is 
of  a  primitive  character,  as  well  as  their  habits.  Evidently  their 
traditions  point  to  some  remoter  period  of  their  history,  when 
they  inhabited  the  rich  plains  of  the  valley  of  India,  and  migrated 
to  the  hills  under  the  guidance  of  their  prophet,  who  is  called 
EaveL  He  is  worshipped  as  a  tutelary  god,  and  priests  are  dedi- 
cated to  his  service.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  two  of  the  community  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
priestly  office  ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  manual  labour,  and  live 
in  a  state  of  celibacy  and  solitude,  holding  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  laity.  Their  food  consists  of  herbage  and  milk ;  and 
their  dietary  system  is  on  the  whole  of  a  rigid  and  ascetic  charac- 
ter. Their  offices  are  few ;  they  preside  at  the  annual  ceremonies 
performed  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  officiate  at  the  prayers  and 
religious  services  rendered  to  the  god  EaveL  Like  the  Buddhist 
priests  of  some  countries,  they  may  relinquish  their  sacred  office, 
and  resume  secular  occupations,  provided  they  take  care  first  to 
select  a  successor  to  continue  the  order  of  priesthood  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  priestly  functions. 

It  must  appear  evident,  from  this  short  account  of  the  Todars 
of  the  Nilgherry  hills,  that  asceticism  must  have  existed  in  India 
long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Brahmanism  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Aryans ;  that,  after  the  introduction  of  Brahmanism,  it  took 
shelter  for  some  time  under  its  tolerant  policy,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  several  Hindu  forms  of  monastic  orders ;  and  then  after  a 
time  it  partially  separated  and  detached  itself  from  Brahmanism, 
and  entered  into  a  permanent  alliance  with  Buddhism  during  her 
dubious  and  protracted  warfare  with  Brahmanism ;  followed  her 
through  evil  and  through  good  report,  to  witness  her  conquests 
amongst  the  savage  races  of  Tartary  ;  and  there  it  settled  in  the 
camp  of  the  Tartars  as  a  fixed  and  firm  ally,  the  herald  of  peace 
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between  contending  tribes,  the  conservator  of  learning,  the  depo 
sitary  of  religion. 

Another  feature  that  strikes  us  in  the  history  of  the  Todars,  is 
that  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  every  country  whose  histories  have 
come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  migrated,  when  pressed  by  foreign 
conquest,  under  the  guiding  genius  of  some  particular  prophet 
amongst  them ;  that  prophecy  is  coeval  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race ;  and  that  the  rise  and  birth  of  prophecy  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  the  religious  education 
of  mankind.  And  men  of  superior  genius,  raised  far  above 
the  mass,  appeared  at  distant  intervals  of  time  to  carry  on  the 
mission  of  humanity  and  the  progressive  development  of  the 
human  race. 

Leaving  now  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  in  their  primeval 
forests  and  fastnesses,  luxuriating  in  their  wild  independence  and 
freedom,  unmolested  by  any  conquering  tribe,  without  laws  and 
polity,  and  with  hardly  any  religion — leaving  them,  I  say,  for  the 
present,  let  us  trace  the  destiny  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Aryan 
race.  First  in  its  location  in  Media ;  and  then  in  its  subsequent 
migration  to  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  five  rivers  in  India — I 
mean,  in  the  Punjab. 

Location  op  the  Aeyans  in  Media,  feom  Heeodottjs. — 
The  colonists  who  came  into  Media,  according  to  Herodotus, 
called  themselves  Arii,  which  is  manifestly  the  same  word  as  the 
Sanskrit  Arya,  which  signifies  pure  and  honourable  men.  The 
north-western  parts  of  India  were  called  by  the  Brahmans  Arya- 
varta,  or  the  country  of  honourable  men.  The  Brahmans  de- 
signated themselves  the  Aryas  in  the  Vedic  period,  in  opposition 
to  the  Mletchas,  or  the  barbarians.  The  Arii  of  Herodotus  were 
a  mixed  priestly  and  warrior  class,  and  owed  their  early  military 
success  to  their  skill  in  horsemanship.  Prom  all  these  facts, 
together  with  those  which  I  shall  adduce  hereafter,  we  cannot 
help  concluding  that  the  Aryan  race  were  located  in  Media  after 
they  had  left  their  original  habitation,  and  exercised  their  supre- 
macy there  as  a  ruling  caste.  The  Arii  in  later  times  formed  a 
principal  contingent  of  the  army  of  Xerxes — ^that  army  which 
was  collected  from  all  languages,  peoples,  and  tongues,  to  contest 
the  independence  of  Greece,  and  necessarily  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  At  what  particular  period  they  left  Media  we  cannot 
say,  for  their  history  throws  no  light  on  this  point.  What  was 
the  exact  nature  of  the  pressure  that  led  to  their  dispersion,  we 
can  only  conjecture.  Perhaps  the  insurrection  of  the  agricultural 
and  shepherd  tribes,  headed  by  Cyrus,  that  took  place  at  that 
remote  period  in  the  history  of  Persia,  may  have  contributed  as  a 
principal  cause  towards  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  tribe.  As 
we  know  nothing  to  a  certainty  on  this  point,  we  may  well  leave 
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it  in  its  mystery,  and  hasten  to  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  Aryan 
settlement  in  the  north-western  portion  of  India. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  political  pressure 
which  led  towards  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  tribe,  the  real 
cause,  perhaps,  lies  deeper  than  any  we  have  hitherto  imagined. 
Strabo  somewhere  says,  "  that  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  if  seized  with  some  wandering 
spirit,  or  acted  upon  by  a  sort  of  restless  impulse,  deserted  their 
native  seats,  and  marched  in  multitudes  to  invade  the  possessions 
of  their  neighbours."  Perhaps  some  such  irresistible  impulse 
may  have  impelled  the  Aryan  tribe  in  their  march  onwards. 
History  is  equally  silent  upon  this  interesting  portion  of  their  mi- 
gration: what  prodigies  surrounded  them  in  their  exodus  we 
know  not,  for  none  are  recorded;  what  supernatural  inter- 
ventions sustained  their  courage  and  faith  we  know  not, 
for  none  are  recorded ;  perhaps  the  good  angel  that  shields 
us  from  harm  and  evil  may.  have  shielded  them  too.  What 
unknovm  dangers  and  diflBculties  they  had  to  encounter  we 
know  not,  for  none  are  recorded;  perhaps  they  may  have 
ascended  acclivities  of  unknown  grandeur  and  height — one  of 
those  snow-capped  peaks  which  in  that  mountain  range  still 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  barbarian  hordes  over  the  plains  of  India. 
They  may  have  seen  there  the  glorious  luminary  of  their  adora- 
tion reflected  in  a  thousand  images  on  the  eternal  snow  that 
covers  the  tops  of  those  mountain  heights ;  they  may  have  made 
their  obeisance  on  their  approach,  and  received  the  seal  and 
apostleship  of  their  divine  mission.  Perhaps,  after  that,  they 
may  have  bent  their  steps  downwards  through  declivities  of 
equal  danger,  led  by  their  chiefs  and  warrior-kings,  sustained  by 
the  prayers  and  uplifted  arms  of  their  prophets,  cheered  by  the 
songs  of  their  rhapsodists.  They  descended  by  slow  and  sure 
steps  till  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  five  rivers ;  they  witr 
nessed  again  the  same  sun  that  followed  them  through  all  their 
migrations,  shining  with  undiminished  vigour  and  unalloyed 
purity,  ready  to  reward  their  services  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  necessaries  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Let  us  then  next 
behold  them  in  their  valley,  where  they  developed  that  polity 
which  I  shaU  presently  delineate  under  the  name  of  Aryism. 

According  to  the  Hindu  geographers,  the  earth  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  circles  separated  by  seas,  forming  rings  be- 
tween. They  are  called  islands,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Jews 
called  the  western  continent  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  The  first 
circle  constituted  India,  and  is  called  by  the  Hindus  Jambu 
Dwipa  ;  and  right  beyond  the  Jambu  Dwipa  is  placed  the  Saca 
Dwipa,  or  the  country  of  the  Scythians.  The  Sacas  of  the  Hindus 
are  the  Sacae  of  Herodotus.     The  northern  segment  is  called 
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Aira-varta,  or  Arya-varta,  or  the  land  of  the  Aryans.  The  south- 
em  segment  is  called  Bharata-varsha,  or  Bharata.  The  land  that 
separates  the  two  segments  in  the  middle  is  called  Videyia-varsha. 
The  geographical  divisions  here  given  from  modem  writers,  agree 
substantially  with  those  given  in  Manu  (see  Mann,  1).  What 
is  called  Bharata-varsha  by  the  modem  geographers,  is  called 
Brahma-varta  by  Manu,  and  is  placed  between  two  rivers,  of 
which  one  is  Sarswati,  and  consequently  it  includes  the  northern 
portion  of  Bengal  That,  then,  was  the  habitation  of  Brahmanism, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  Aryism.  The  middle  land, 
the  Videyia-varsha,  is  called  by  Manu  the  Madhya-desa,  or  the 
central  region  :  this  was  left  as  a  sort  of  highway  between  Arya- 
varta  and  Bharata-varsha,  for  different  foreign  nations  to  pass  to 
and  fro,  and  settle  themselves  if  they  liked,  by  forming  in- 
tercommunistic  alliances,  or  rather  international  alliances,  with 
the  Brahmans.  That  at  remote  intervals  in  the  history  of 
Brahmanism  we  find  mention  of  such  alliances  as  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity in  its  history,  I  shall  show  hereafter.  The  northgm  seg- 
ment of  the  modem  geographers  tallies  with  the  location  given 
by  Manu  to  the  Aryans.  The  name  given  to  it  by  Manu  is  Arya- 
varta.   This  was  then  the  seat  of  Aryism,  or  of  the  Aryan  polity. 

The  sources  of  our  inform-etion  on  the  subject  of  the  Aryan 
polity  lie  concealed  in  the  fragmentary  notices  of  it  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  That  chapter,  in  my  opinion, 
embodies  a  distinct  and  an  older  polity. 

Under  the  Aryan  polity  the  Hindus  were  divided  into  four 
great  classes  ;  the  priestly,  the  military,  the  commercial,  and  the 
servile.  The  Brahmans  formed  the  priestly  class ;  the  Kshetriyas 
the  military  ;  the  Vaisyas  the  commercial ;  and  the  Sudras  the 
servile.  There  were  other  sub-divisions  and  sub-classes',  which  I 
shall  have  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  history  of 
Aryism  with  that  of  Brahmanism. 

The  Brahmans  were  the  descendants  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  oflBciating  at  religious  sacrifices,  and  of 
expounding  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus ;  I  mean  the  Vedas. 

The  military  and  commercial  classes  were  also  considered 
sacerdotal  castes,  though  of  an  inferior  grade.  All  the  three 
classes  were  termed  the  "  twice-born,"  or  regenerate.  They  had 
all  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  sacrificial  tluread,  as  well  as  the 
girdle  of  their  class.  In  certain  instances  the  two  inferior  grades 
of  the  twice-born  classes  assumed  to  themselves  the  privileges  of 
the  Brahmans. 

The  study  of  the  Vedas  was  extensively  cultivated  under  the 
Aryan  polity  by  the  three  superior  classes ;  and  thus  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge  of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindus,  that  would 
have  perished,  for  want  of  the  art  of  printing,  was  preserved 
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through  the  successive  changes  of  dynasties,  mutations  of  time, 
and  the  invasion  of  foreign  rulers. 

The  position  of  the  Sudras,  under  the  Aryan  polity,  was  better 
in  many  respects  than  that  of  other  inferior  tribes.  The  chief  work 
of  a  Sudra  was  attendance  on  the  Bhramans ;  and  in  lieu  of 
this,  on  the  two  superior  classes  next  to  the  Brahmans.  In  fact 
they  formed  a  class  of  hereditary  domestic  slaves  to  the  Brah- 
mans. Under  particular  circumstances,  a  tribe  sprung  from  a 
Brahman  by  a  Sudra  woman,  was  incorporated  with  the  Brahmans, 
after  a  succession  of  intermarriages  of  its  women  with  Brahmans. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  Sudra  tribe  was  first  formed  ;  from 
the  incidental  hints  in  Manu,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
say  that  their  ranks  were  originally  filled  from  the  Daysas,  or  the 
aboriginal  demon- worshippers ;  their  submission  to  the  Aryan 
polity  became  the  means  of  their  exaltation, 

The  composition  of  the  Kshetriya,  or  military  tribe,  deserves 
particular  attention.  They  were  formed  from  several  original 
military  races,  or  tribes ;  from  the  Yavanas,  or  the  lonians ;  the 
Chinas,  or  the  Chinese ;  from  the  Critas,  a  tribe  of  mountaineers, 
inhabiting  the  north  of  India ;  the  Cambojas,  or  the  people  of  the 
north-eastern  provinces  of  Persia ;  the  Pahlavas,  or  the  Phelivis 
of  the  ancient  Persians ;  and  the  Sacas,  or  the  Sacae  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

Traces  are  not  wanting  in  Manu,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Aryan  polity  was  inaugurated,  a  great  theological  dispute  arose 
about  the  assumption  of  the  sacrificial  thread  by  the  three 
superior  classes.  Perhaps  it  was  an  innovation,  and  was 
imposed  for  the  first  time  on  the  Aryan  race ;  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  Aryan  community  remaining  separate, 
and  unsubjected  to  the  innovating  spirit  of  a  more  developed 
form  of  Aryism.  Theological  disputes  often  arise  from  trifles, 
and  afterwards  become  the  source  of  separation  and  disturbance 
to  communities  and  races.  The  outcast  Brahman  (the  Vratyas), 
or  the  separatists  from  Aryism,  together  with  sections  of  the 
other  two  superior  classes,  dispersed  in  different  directions,  and 
settled  in  different  countries — ^perhaps  not  far  from  either  the 
original  seat  of  Aryism,  or  its  new  location  in  India.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  retreated  to  the  Indo-Scythian  territories, 
from  whence,  as  you  will  see  afterwards,  they  will  emerge,  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  Brahmanism,  as  a  counter  polity  to  Aryism. 

In  connection  with  the  Aryan  dispute  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, as  none  other  will  be  afforded  me,  of  explaining  a  few 
historical  difficulties  that' would  otherwise  be  apparent  in  the 
present  discourse.  A  great  many  writers  who  have  ven- 
tured to  treat  on  the  Aryans  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
Hindus  to  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  which  dwelt 
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originally  with  other  cognate  races,  in  central  Asia,  and  con- 
sider that  they  subsequently  migrated  into  Northern  Hindu- 
Stan,  where  the  Brahmanical,  or  rather  the  Aryan  religion  and 
institutions  were  developed  and  matured.  In  the  absence  of 
historical  data,  Armenia  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  the  most 
probable  centre  from  which  the  Indo-Germanic  stock  spread 
themselves — and  the  Aryan  race  is  supposed  by  them  to  have 
divided  themselves  originally  into  two  branches — ^the  eastern 
and  the  western  Aryans.  The  eastern  Aryans  wandered  east- 
ward, they  say ;  and  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century 
before  our  era,  they  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Upper  Indus.  The  western  Aryans  took  a  west- 
ward course,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  more  favourable 
climates  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Europe.  These 
writers  attempt  to  support  their  theory  by  arguments  drawn 
chiefly  from  comparative  philology,  and  from  the  contents  of  the 
Big-Veda.  The  Eig-Vedigi  may  lend  an  illustration  here  and 
there,  but  it  can  render  no  adequate  support  to  their  theory. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  through  comparative  philology  we  can  trace 
the  afiinity  of  languages,  and  consequently  we  can  prove  the  con- 
tact of  races ;  and  perhaps  can  also  discover  traces  of  conquest 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  servitude  on  the  other ;  but  we  cannot, 
by  its  aid,  prove  either  common  origination  or  community  of 
descent.  Consequently  I  have  no  authority  in  an  essay,  in  which 
I  have  confined  myself  solely  to  historical  inductions,  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  tribe  of  the  Arii  further  than  those  inductions 
would  warrant. 

As  a  matter  of  conjecture,  I  have  also  stated,  in  a  former  part 
of  this  discourse,  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Arii  tribe  from  Media 
took  place,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  the  Medes,  having  long 
held  dominion,  as  the  ruling  caste,  were  overthrown  in  an  in- 
surrection of  the  agricultural  and  shepherd  tribes,  under  the 
presidency  of  Cyrus.  Considerable  support  is  given  to  my  views 
by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Haug,  of  Bombay.  He  says  that  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  Zoroaster,  is  mentioned 
once  by  his  very  name,  under  the  corrupt  form  "  Jaradashti,"  in 
the  Rig- Veda.  The  Hindu  Rishis,  or  seers,  are  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  under  the  name  of  "  Kavis"  The 
spiritual  guides  of  the  Magian  religion,  are  mentioned  in 
the  songs  of  the  Rig- Veda,  under  the  name  of  " Maghava," 
which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  word  "Magi'' 
From  the  above  inductions  we  may  gather  these  two  or 
three  important  points.  First,  that  the  time  of  Zoroaster  is 
closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  Vedas ;  secondly,  that 
Zoroaster  must  have  lived  previously  to  the  later  Vedic  period, 
when  the  name  and  occupations  of  the   Brahmans  came  pro-. 
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minently  into  notice,  supplanting  the  functions  and  oflSce  of  the 
Kavis,  of  the  earlier  periods ;  thirdly,  the  ordinary  opinion  is, 
that  Zoroaster  lived  five  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and,  con- 
sequently, according  to  the  popular  chronology,  the  great  Aryan 
migration  could  not  have  taken  place  at  a  period  anterior  to 
this  ;  because  the  apparent  cause  of  their  dispersion  was  a 
religious  dispute  between  the  followers  of  the  Vedas,  and  of 
the  Zendavesta.  Having  regard  then  to  the  historical  succession 
and  order,  to  the  opposition  and  to  the  contact  of  religious  deve- 
lopments, as  disclosed  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta,  I  fear  it 
would  be  an  oflTence  against  chronology,  as  well  as  an  inve>rsion 
of  the  whole  order  of  things,  to  assert  that  the  Aryan  race  had 
migrated  to  India,  without  first  acquiring  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  in  Media.  The  truth  is,  that  they  migrated  to  India  on 
account  of  the  religious  pressure  imparted  by  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster ;  and  that  they  carried  from  Media  the  frame-work  of 
that  society  which  they  afterwards  consolidated  and  developed  in 
India. 

I  fancy  it  will  stand  to  reason  when  I  say,  that  we  have  here 
touched  some  solid,  tangible,  common  ground,  where  two  entirely 
distinct  lines  of  tradition  and  polity  converge  to  a  single  historical 
point.  We  feel  relieved  from  the  bewilderment  of  mythical 
Uteratura  We  cannot  help  conceiving  that  the  ground  discovered 
to  be  the  common  point  of  convergence  is  none  other  than  the 
common  centre  of  pressure  of  the  intersecting  curves  of  national 
traditions ;  and  that  upon  this  principle  the  projection  and  course 
of  the  Aryan  tribe,  as  regards  its  migration  to  Upper  India,  must 
be  laid  in  Media,  as  the  grand  starting-point. 

To  return — marriages  took  place,  under  the  Aryan  polity, 
between  the  different  classes  or  castes ;  and  thus  the  old  Hindus 
had  a  larger  and  more  unrestricted  area  of  selection  accorded  to 
them.  The  legal  marriages  could  only  take  place  in  the  direct 
order  of  classes ;  namely,  of  a  Brahman  with  a  Kshetriya ;  and 
of  a  Kshetriya  with  a  Vaisya,  etc. ;  or  of  a  Brahman  with  a 
Brahman,  etc. 

In  all  classes,  those  that  were  bom  in  a  direct  order,  of  wives 
equal  in  class,  and  virgins  at  the  time  of  marriage,  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  their  fathers.  Sons 
begotten  by  Brahmans,  from  women  of  the  class  next  below  them 
in  order,  had  an  intermediary  rank  between  the  two  classes  that 
their  parents  respectively  belonged  to  ;  though  evidently  they 
were  not  degraded  below  an  intermediary  rank,  still  they  were 
debarred  from  being  girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  as  they  had 
disturbed  the  order  and  the  precedence  of  castes. 

Marriages,  in  an  inverse  order  of  the  classes  or  castes,  were 
reprehended,  and  denounced  as  illegal ;  consequently  their  pro- 
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geny  were  excluded  from  the  performance  of  obsequies  to  their 
ancestors. 

The  latitude  that  was  given  to  the  law  of  marriage,  under 
this  older  polity,  was  not  attended  with  any  serious  evU,  owing 
to  the  law  of  tribal  adoption  which  existed  at  that  period. 
According  to  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  tribes  preceded  the  in- 
stitution of  castes,  certain  tribes  giving  themselves  up  to  certain 
occupations  or  trades,  became  stereotyped  in  time,  according  to 
the  nature  of  those  occupations,  into  castes.  The  law  of  tribal 
adoption  was  a  distinct  institution  altogether  from  the  law  of 
adoption,  in  families  which  afterwards  grew  under  the  Brah- 
manical  polity  into  a  more  defined  system. 

When  the  Aryan  race  settled  themselves  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  they  formed  a  theocracy  in  some  respects  similar  to  that 
of  the  Jews.  The  three  superior  classes  had  alone  the  privileges 
of  wearing  the  sacred  thread,  and  of  the  enunciation  of  the  in- 
communicable Shibboleth  of  the  Hindus.  They  had,  as  the 
Hindu  legists  say,  "the  communion  of  the  GayatrL""  The  Sudras, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  intermediary  tribes  that  were  in  rank 
above  them,  were  allowed  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  in  com- 
memoration of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  to  discharge  certain 
household  sacraments  that  were  necessary  for  them  as  members 
of  a  theocratic  polity.  The  inferior  castes  were  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  civic  rites  of  the  Hindu  theocracy,  and  were 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  "  proselytes  of  the  gate''  under  the 
Jewish  economy.  The  Sudra,  though  placed  under  the  Aryan 
polity  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  hereditary  servitude,  had  still  a 
certain  imperfect  right  of  property  communicated  to  him ;  and 
what  was  originally,  perhaps,  a  peculium  in  the  Boman  sense  of 
the  term,  was  developed  in  time  into  a  more  perfect  right,  with 
the  growing  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  specification  of  a  few  of  the  Aryan  tribes. 
The  Brahmans — the  original  tribe  of  Arii  of  Herodotus  :  the 
Vaidyas,  or  the  medical  caste,  were  a  Median  tribe  mentioned  in 
Herodotus  under  the  name  of  Buddii ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  the  agri- 
cultural class,  were  also  a  Median  tribe  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
under  the  name  of  Basse.  The  Nishadas  were  a  tribe  of  mountain- 
eers, who  had  settled  themselves  in  Arya-varta,  as  a  tribe  of  boat- 
men. The  Ayogava,  a  class  of  outcasts,  were  a  race  of  plundering 
Affghans,  the  old  name  of  the  AflTghans  being  Aoghan  or  Aoga, 
and  not  Aflfghans.  The  Jhallas,  Mallas,  Nata,  were  a  tribe  of 
gypsies  who  were  by  profession  cudgel-players,  boxers,  dancers, 
and  wrestlers.  The  gypsies  of  India  are  still  called  "Budea-nuts.'' 
The  Cshattri,  another  class  of  outcasts,  were  an  aboriginal  tribe, . 
the  remains  of  which  are  represented  by  the  present  race  of 
Dhangars,  or  Santhals.    These  Dhangars  or  Sauthals  have  atradi- 
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tion  that  they  came  from  a  country  where  they  were  once  very 
numerous,  which  they  call  by  the  name  of  Cshattra  country.  The 
Chandalas,  a  low  caste,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  represented 
in  several  parts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Vaidehas,  another 
low  caste,  of  which  Ptolemy  takes  notice  as  a  wandering  race  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  India.  They  were  afterwards 
traced  in  Mysore  by  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  were  Imown  by  the  name 
of  Bedas,  and  are  now  found  in  their  wild  and  savage  state  in 
Ceylon.     I  mean  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon. 

1.  Thus  you  see  that  the  Aryan  polity  was  from  the  beginning 
one  of  a  centralizing  character.  It  is  not  improbable,  nor  is  it 
altogether  an  untoward  conjecture  to  advance,  that  the  Aryan 
tribe  in  its  migration  to  India,  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Media,  and  that  they  formed  a  confederacy  of  tribes  in  that 
country ;  and  that  subsequently  in  their  new  settlement  in  India, 
certain  aboriginal  tribes  were  added  to  the  list,  forming  a  second- 
ary and  inferior  grade  to  the  original  Median  tribes  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  Kshetriya  or  the  military  caste, 
has  a  very  marked  peculiarity  which  throws  considerable  light 
upon  the  construction  of  military  races  in  ancient  times.  The 
tribes  that  composed  the  great  army  of  Xerxes  as  given  in  Hero- 
dotus, were  made  up  of  many  distinct  and  original  races.  The 
army  of  Tamerlane  as  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Timour,  cor- 
roborates also  the  same  fact.  Down  to  a  later  period,  the  com- 
position of  the  armies  of  the  Hindus  as  given  in  their,  dramas, 
indicate  also  nearly  the  same  tribes  from  which  the  military  caste 
was  originally  formed. 

3.  The  Kayastha  tribes  who  are  represented  by  the  "  Kayats,'" 
or  the  hereditary  caste  of  the  scribes  of  the  present  day,  formed 
originally  a  sub-military  class  which  throws  some  light  on  Hero- 
dotus' description  of  the  military  classes  in  Egypt.  He  divides 
them  under  the  two  heads,  the  Calasaries,  and  the  Hermotybes. 
Perhaps  the  second  formed  the  contingent  class,  which  was  always 
a  component  part  in  the  constitution  of  armies  in  ancient  times. 

4.  The  Aryan  race  that  conquered  and  settled  in  India  imitated 
a  theocratic  polity  that  must  for  some  time  have  been  contending 

*  for  growth  in  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  If  we  turn  to  a  later 
composition  amongst  the  Persians,  we  learn  from  the  poem  of 
Perdousi,  the  Shah-nameh,  or  the  Chronicler  of  the  Persian  Kings, 
that  a  king  of  the  name  of  Jemshid  remodelled  the  polity  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  by  combining  certain  speculative  tenets  with  a 
system  of  castes.  In  the  above  poem,  the  names  of  the  castes 
with  their  occupations  are  given.  They  are  as  follows: — ^The 
sages'  class  was  called  Anmuzban  ;  the  military  class  was  called 
Nisarie;  the  sub-military  class,  Mendipai;  the  fourth,  or  the  class 
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of  craftsmen,  AmenshubL  In  the  caste  system  given  by  Mann/ 
we  can  trace,  in  some  respects,  the  identity,  or  rather,  the  analogy 
of  some  of  these  classes. 

Society,  nnder  the  Aryan  polity,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  incidental  hints  scattered  in  Manu,  was  considerably  advanced. 
The  sciences  of  music  and  astronomy  were  cultivated ;  the  towns 
were  mapped  oat  in  a  certain  primitive  order  ;  the  lower  classes 
being  obliged  to  live  in  the  suburbs ;  the  higher  in  the  city. 
There  existed  (as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
primitive  society  of  the  Hindus),  a  class  of  hereditary  female 
singers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  usher  the  advent  of  the  morning, 
by  ringing  the  town  bell,  and  also  to  recite  praises  in  honour  of 
great  men.  The  Aryan  Hindus  evidently  had  horses  and  cars, 
the  management  of  which  formed  the  particular  business  of  a 
tribe.  The  arts  of  joinery,  masonry,  carpentering,  and  engrav- 
ing, were  pursued  by  different  castes  and  classes.  Agriculture 
had  high  pre-eminence  as  an  occupation,  and  the  Brahman 
unable  to  subsist  by  the  performance  of  his  priestly  functions, 
was  allowed  to  descend  to  the  quiet  pastoral  occupations  of  an 
agriculturist  This  fact  lends  considerable  support  to  the 
theory  that  in  the  formation  of  ancient  societies,  the  traces  of 
agriculture  are  recent,  and  do  not  constitute  a  primary  stratifica- 
tion in  point  of  occupation  and  development.  Barter  in  human 
beings — or  slave  trade,  existed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  arts  of  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  wool,  as 
well  as  from  bark,  were  known  to  the  Aryan  Hindus;  the  culture  of 
nila,  or  something  approaching  to  indigo,  was  also  known  to  them 
from  a  very  ancient  period.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  customs 
as  regards  food  amongst  the  lowest  tribe,  the  Chandalas,  was  that 
of  eating  dogs  ;  as  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day  do. 

The  king  had  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  gold  and  silver  mines, 
and  the  largest  portion  of  ordinary  exchange  took  place  in  specie. 

Acquisition  of  property  by  occupancy,  was  one  of  the  recognized 
modes  of  title — a  right  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  working  out  extensive  clearances  of 
waste  lands  in  India  ;  and  which  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  ryot's 
charter,  independent  of,  and  distinct  from,  the  proprietary  right 
of  the  Zemindar,  or  the  landholder. 

The  members  of  the  military  class  were  allowed  to  acquire  and 
create  a  title  by  conquest,  and  thus  fresh  territories  were  added 
to  the  Aryan  race.  The  conquest  of  NepUl  by  the  Kshetriyas  of 
the  plains,  at  a  modem  period  of  Indian  history,  exemplifies  the 
original  territorial  law  of  the  Aryans.  With  respect  to  the  law  of 
interest,  the  Brahmans  were  forbidden  to  receive  it,  though  it 
was  allowed  to  the  other  classes  under  a  regulated  system. 

In  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as  war,  or  foreign  invasion. 
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the  king  was  allowed  to  impose  an  income-tax  either  on  the  agri- 
cultural produce  or  the  annual  profits  of  his  subjects.  Other- 
wise, there  existed  a  system  of  regulated  taxation,  which  the  king 
was  bound  to  observe  as  supported  by  usage  and  by  the  maxims 
of  religion.  In  short,  we  might  well  say  that  under  an  apparently 
arbitrary  system  of  government,  a  constitutional  one  existed, 
though  perhaps  in  a  rudimentary  form,  under  the  influence  of 
theocratic  maxims. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  an  improbable  supposition  in  con- 
nection with  the  Aryan  settlement  in  India,  that  several  distinct 
tribes  must  have  arrived  at  their  new  settlement  or  location  at 
distinct  intervals  of  time,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of  distinct 
principalities  and  chieftainships;  and  that  all  these  several 
kingdoms  should  have  formed  one  Aryan  confederacy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  of  a  theocracy  which  pervaded  them  all  as  a 
common  element. 

Here,  then,  ends  my  account  of  the  Aryan  polity :  in  the  suc- 
ceeding discourses  that  I  may  hereafter  deliver  as  a  continuation 
of  the  present  subject,  I  intend  to  follow  out  the  history  of  Brah- 
manism — ^first,  in  its  location  in  the  northern  frontiers  of  Bengal ; 
and  secondly,  its  character  as  a  counter  polity  to  Aryism.  While, 
in  some  respects,  it  imitated  some  of  the  general  features  of 
Aryism,  still  it  went  a  step  further  in  point  of  liberality  and  the 
perfection  of  a  federative  organization.  Under  the  influence  of 
Brahmanism,  that  portion  of  the  Aryan  race  which  under  the 
Aryan  polity  had  kept  itself  separate  from  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Aryan  confederacy,  mingled  with  cognate  Aryan  races  that  were 
making  their  way  slowly  but  gradually  through  a  contest  of  a 
theological  and  political  character  with  the  Magians  of  Persia. 
Then  again,  on  the  plains  of  Brahmanism,  they  intermarried  and 
intermingled  with  the  original  races  that  then  existed  in  India. 
I  shall  indicate  these  points  by  distinct  and  appropriate  proofs, 
throwing  perhaps  a  considerable  amount  of  weight  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence.  I  shall  resuscitate  some  of  the  cognate  Aryan 
races  from  the  Zend  traditions  ;  and  some  of  the  aboriginal  races 
of  India  through  the  marvellous  light  that  is  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  demonology  of  the  Hindus.  You  are  perhaps  not 
aware,  that  the  demonology  of  the  Hindus  has  always  formed  a 
component  part  of  the  Hindu  medical  science,  and  through  the  key 
it  supplies,  we  can  retrace  the  primitive  habits  and  instincts  of 
most  of  the  aboriginal  races.  In  their  demonified  existence,  they 
preserve  the  traces  of  their  earthly  existence :  being  of  the  earth, 
they  were  earthy.  They  will  appear  to  you  one  after  another  in 
succession  like  ethnic  mummies  which  have  been  laid  bare,  and 
unclothed  of  their  winding-sheet,  and  will  give  intelligent  re- 
sponses to  all  your  ethnic  inquiries.     Then  I  shall  show  how  the 
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same  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  eight  diflferent  forms  of  marriage 
amongst  the  Hindus,  which  by  retaiaing  their  legal  significations, 
have  also  preserved  for  the  future  antiquary,  the  originals  of 
their  history.  Afterwards,  I  will  connect  the  subject  of  the  great 
Aryan  dispute,  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  the  former  part  of 
this  discourse,  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  Brahmanism ;  and 
how  the  ranks  of  Brahmanism  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  the 
outcast  Brahmans  of  the  Scythian  countries,  who  emerged  from 
their  solitudes  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Brahmanic  history; 
and  asserted  their  position  as  the  reformers  of  Aryism ;  and  how 
the  law  of  tribal  adoption  was  gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
formation  of  castes  was  abandoned  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
subjected  to  certain  stereotyped  laws — steady  in  their  operation 
— certain  in  their  success.  I  shall  descend  to  the  modem  history 
of  the  caste  system,  following  out  the  several  causes  which  have 
modified  or  affected  the  growth  of  Brahmanism : — ^Buddhism  in 
Ceylon  and  Nep&l ;  Jainism  in  Central  India  ;  Mohammedanism 
throughout  India  ;  the  religion  of  Gtooroo  Nanek  in  the  Punjab ; 
the  religion  of  Chaitanya  in  Lower  Bengal ;  slavery  in  Madras ; 
and  lastly,  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  growth  of 
new  occupations  and  new  trades.  I  shall,  perhaps,  cast  a  side 
glance  at,  and  project  a  little  the  future  of  the  caste  system  as  it 
will  be  affected  by  the  present  laws  of  emigration.  I  shall  pursue, 
then,  as  an  ultimatum — not  without  the  reverential  spirit  which 
becomes  the  consideration  of  such  a  subject,  the  light  that  the 
discussion  of  the  caste  system  throws  upon  the  great  ethnic 
problem  of  man's  origination.  Whatever  the  future  inquiries  of 
philosophers  may  decide  upon  this  problem,  the  discussion  of  the 
caste  system  in  India  evidently  establishes  some  important  pro- 
positions. 

1.  That  the  civilization  of  the  world  has  been  developed,  or 
rather  has  grown  up  as  it  were,  under  a  hierarchy  of  castes. 

2.  That  the  birth  of  civilization  is  recent  as  regards  the  anti- 
quity of  man. 

f  3.  That  there  exist  in  the  geographical  conformation  of  the 
world,  certain  hierarchical  habitats  where  alone  hierarchies  can 
grow  to  any  great  magnitude  ;  and,  as  political  convulsions  have 
swept  these  caste-systems  from  one  quarter  to  another,  they  have 
gradually  retreated,  and  have  now  centered  their  energies  in 
India. 

4.  That  tribes  are  being  consolidated  under  the  influence  of 
civilization  and  Christianity:  that  the  Buddhistic  castes  are 
less  in  number  than  the  Hindoo  castes;  and,  that  finally, 
Christianity  will  modify  and  unite  them  into  one  family. 
And  that,  although  the  caste  system  presents  to  an  ordinary 
observer  a   rigid   and   stereotyped   form,   resisting  like  a  rock 
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the  ravages  of  time ;  still,  when  you  come  narrowly  to  inspect 
it,  you  will  find  it  has  been  ever  changing  its  ground,  and 
that  while  it  has  preserved  to  a  considerable  extent  its  original 
nomenclature,  its  forms  have  been  changeable  and  various. 
Of  the  number  of  castes  under  the  Aryan  polity,  some  disap- 
peared and  became  extinct  under  the  Brahmanical  system  ;  some 
were  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than  they  held  under  the  Aryan 
system;  new  castes  were  formed;  and  then,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  they  were  swept 
from  one  area  to  another,  until  you  will  see  that  they  were  cast 
as  it  were  into  a  whirlpool  in  Central  India,  where  rival  Brah- 
manic  nations  have  grown  up,  and  new  castes  are  still  in  their 
elemental  and  formative  state,  obeying  organic  laws  peculiar  to 
them. 

5.  The  extraordinary  circumstance  that  tribal  instincts  change 
in  course  of  time,  either  under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  or 
through  the  operation  of  certain  mysterious  organic  laws.  Cer- 
tain tribes  that  have  submitted  to  a  domestic  polity  can  be  traced 
to  their  wild  congeners,  leading  a  wild  life,  unchanged  in  their 
habits,  and  retaining  their  particular  habitats. 

6.  I  must  not  forget  to  urge  on  your  attention  the  singular 
feujt,  that  although  we  can  resolve  modern  Brahmanism  to  one  of 
older  date  and  form,  and  th^at  older  form  into  Aryism,  and  that 
Aryism  again  into  Vedism,  we  can  also  trace  in  the  same  way 
the  Brahmans  to  the  Aryas  of  Manu,  and  the  Aryas  of  Manu  to 
the  Arii  of  Herodotus,  located  in  Media;  we  can,  however, 
ascend  no  farther  in  our  inquiry;  it  stops  there.  If  we  in- 
terrogate the  Aryan  traditions  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  get 
a  historical  response.  There  is  a  perfect  obliteration  of  what 
(if  I  am  allowed  the  expression)  I  should  call  the  "  historical  con- 
sciousness'^  of  the  race — ^the  same  is  the  case  with  the  other 
ancient  nations.  There  is  only  one  singular  race  that  has  pre- 
served its  historical  consciousness — though  perhaps  marred  here 
and  there  by  the  disturbing  causes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
I  will  attempt,  then,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  trace  the  cause  or 
causes  by  which  this  singular  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
How  far  the  wave  of  the  Aryan  dispersion  with  other  cognate 
dispersions  can  be  traced  backwards  through  the  traces  that  are 
left  behind,  to  some  older  and  larger  impulse — ^to  perhaps  some  one 
single  excitation,  under  a  mysterious  law,  that  has  thrown  nations 
and  races  into  concentric  circles  of  migration  and  movement ; 
how  far  the  history  of  the  dispersion  of  the  dominant  portion  of 
the  human  race  is  connected  with,  and  has  proceeded  in  concert 
with  another  general  and  concurrent  law,  by  which  the  "  historical 
consciousness"  has  been  obliterated  in  all  the  other  races  of  the 
world,  except  one.     Thus  bringing  some  of  the  important  and 
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interesting  inductions  of  philosophy  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
mysterious  truths  of  scriptura 

7.  That  side  by  side  with  the  physical  fusion  of  castes,  we  detect 
the  existence  of  a  great  spiritual  law — the  law  of  spiritual  id- 
corporation.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  centre  of  man's  physical 
origination  may  be  placed,  we  detect  but  one  common,  universal 
centre  for  his  spiritual  incorporation.  Who  that  centre  is  I 
need  not  say.  Let  us  not  forget,  amidst  all  these  waves  of  con- 
flicting inquiries,  surging  one  upon  the  other,  intersecting  at  an 
infinite  variety  of  points,  the  Divine  accents  of  Him  who  said 
"  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid  !" 


[The  following  papers  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  have  been  read  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ethnological  Society  and 
British  Association.  As  they  form,  in  fact,  only  so  many  conse- 
cutive chapters  on  one  general  subject,  it  has  been  judged  advis- 
able to  print  them  here  together,  instead  of  placing  them  sepa- 
rately under  the  dates  of  the  meetings  at  which  they  were  read 
Editor.] 
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XXX. — On  the  Relation  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  to  Civi- 
lization.   By  John  Crawfued,  Esq. 

Man,  I  may  premise,  is  himself  a  domesticated  animal,  for  even 
in  the  rudest  condition  in  which  he  has  ever  been  seen  he  has 
already  made  artificial  acquirements — learnt  to  fashion  a  club,  a 
spear,  a  fish-hook,  a  flint-knife, — to  clothe  himself  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  to  kindle  a  fire,  and,  like  the  domestic  animals,  as 
distinguished  from  the  wild,  to  have  assumed,  within  each  original 
race,  a  great  variety  of  physical  form.  In  the  condition  thus 
described,  he  must  ever  have  continued  had  he  not  subdued  the 
domestic  animals  to  furnish  him  with  food,  labour,  and  clothing. 
Civilization  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  ever  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  animals  which  man  has  subdued  to  his 
service.  They  would  be  reckoned  as  inventive  geniuses  of  the  first 
order  in  their  tribes,  who  tamed  the  first  dogs,  the  first  hogs,  the 
first  sheep,  the  first  oxen,  horses,  and  camels,  and  brought  them 
to  multiply  in  servitude. 

Without  the  possession  of  some  of  the  domesticated  animals, 
man  must  for  ever  have  continued  a  precarious  savage ;  and  with- 
out the  help  of  one  or  more  of  the  more  powerful  of  them,  no 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  could  have  been  attained. 
The  indispensable  conditions  of  quality  of  race  and  locality  being 
equally  favourable,  the  amount  of  social  progress  may  indeed  be 
measured  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  animals  reduced  to 
servitude.  Utter  savages  possess  none  at  all ;  and  from  these 
we  rise,  by  successive  degrees,  to  the  more  advanced  nations 
of  modem  Europe,  in  possession  of  all  of  them  that  would  appear 
amenable  to  domestication,  or  that  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
domesticating.  / 

A  rapid  survey  of  man  in  his  various  stages  of  progress  will 
easily  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  thus  stated.  In 
the  continent  of  Australia,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  lowest  races 
of  man,  there  existed  but  a  single  animal  amenable  to  domestica- 
tion— ^the  dog,  and  he  in  a  temperate  climate  without  frost  or 
snow,  of  no  service  but  to  assist  in  the  chase.  In  a  position  so 
adverse,  the  Australians  were,  of  course,  savages,  distinguishable 
only  from  other  predaceous  animals  by  superiority  of  intellect. 
Had  they  even  been  of  the  highest  of  the  races  of  man,  instead  of 
being  among  the  very  lowest,  they  must  still  have  remained 
savages,  unless  strangers  had  brought  to  them  some  of  the  more 
useful  of  the  domesticated  animals — an  event  which  in  the  thou- 
sands of  years'  existence  of  the  Australians,  never  took  place. 

The  Andaman  Islands,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  if  possible 
lower  than  the  Australians,  do  not  possess  any  animal  at  aU  amen- 
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able  to  domestication,  and  the  condition  of  man  here  was  found 
even  more  grovelling  than  in  Australia. 

Divided  from  Australia  by  a  strait  of  no  great  breadth,  is  the 
large  island  of  New  Guinea,  inhabited  by  a  diflFerent  race  of  man 
— oriental  Negroes.  Some  tribes  of  these  are  found  in  possession 
of  the  dog,  the  domestic  hog,  and  common  fowl,  and  in  civilization 
these  are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Australians.  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  Andamans  are  the  Nicobar  Islands,  inhabited  by 
a  Malayan  race,  in  possession  of  the  dog,  the  hog,  and  common 
fowl,  but  of  none  of  the  larger  animals,  yet,  compared  with  the 
Andaman  Islanders  and  Australians,  they  are  a  civilized  people. 

Of  the  brown-complexioned  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  distinguished  from  the  Negro,  such  of  them  as 
were  found  in  possession  of  the  dog,  the  hog,  and  common  fowl, 
had  attained  a  considerable  measure  of  civilization,  while  those 
that  wanted  them  were  arrant  savages,  and  often  man-eaters. 
The  people  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  were  of  the  first 
of  these  classes,  and  those  of  New  Zealand  of  the  latter.  Had  the 
New  Zealanders  possessed  the  ox  in  addition  to  the  dog,  with  the 
help  of  a  wide  and  fertile  territory  and  a  bracing  climate,  they 
would  probably  not  only  have  far  surpassed  the  cognate  tribes 
within  the  tropics,  but  have  become  a  nation  more  civilized  and 
powerful  than  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  whose  sole  beast  of  burden 
was  the  feeble  llama,  without  any  beast  of  draught  at  all.  Be- 
sides the  dog,  of  small  utility  to  them  when  there  was  no  game 
to  hunt,  the  New  Zealanders  had  but  a  single  quadruped,  a  species 
of  rat,  and  this  so  rare  and  highly  prized,  that  the  chiefs  had  a 
game-law  for  its  preservation  from  ignoble  poachers,  the  penalty 
for  ^  the  infraction  of  which  was,  to  be  eaten — the  absence  of 
animal  food  having  probably  contributed  to  make  the  omnivorous 
creature,  man,  in  this  instance  among  the  most  determined  of 
cannibals. 

If  we  survey  the  state  of  society  in  the  great  Malay  and  Philip- 
pine archipelagos,  we  shall  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  pro 
position  which  I  have  stated.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
huge,  but  not  fertile  island  of  Borneo,  are  in  possession  of  the  dog, 
the  hog,  and  common  fowl,  but  of  no  animal  fit  for  labour.  They 
are  throughout  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society,  yet  never  cannibals. 
The  domestic  animals  they  possess,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  very 
same  with  those  possessed  by  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  but 
they  have  attained  a  somewhat  higher  civilization,  owing  to  their 
possession  of  com,  cotton,  and  malleable  iron,  which  we  ascertain 
by  the  evidence  of  language  that  they  received  from  strangers,  an 
advantage  denied  to  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  by  remoteness 
And  isolation. 

The  people  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
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Celebes,  of  the  same  race  of  man  with  the  aborigenes  of  Borneo, 
have  been  immemorially  in  possession  of  all  the  domesticated 
animals  suited  to  their  soil  and  climate,  and  are  a  civilized  people, 
with  a  knowledge  of  letters  of  their  own  invention. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  islands,  also  of  the  Malayan 
race,  were  not  found  in  possession  of  any  domestic  animal  fit  for 
labour,  and  were,  consequently,  in  a  much  lower  social  condition 
than  the  people  of  the  great  islands  just  mentioned.  Their  fine 
spices  (a  peculiar  possession)  were  no  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  corn  and  cattle.  They  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  their  iron 
and  cotton  clothing  they  received  from  strangers  in  barter  for 
their  spiceries. 

The  principal  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  are  equal  in  fertility 
to  Java,  and  superior  to  Sumatra  and  Celebes,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  race  as  theirs ;  but  when  discovered,  they  were  far 
below  them  in  civilization,  as  implied  by  the  inferiority  of  their 
arts,  and  the  imperfection  of  their  indigenous  letters.  Strangers, 
indeed,  had  introduced  among  them  the  smaller  domesticated 
animals,  with  cotton,  corn,  and  iron,  but  no  animal  adapted  for 
labour ;  and  it  remained  for  Europeans  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  and  the  horse,  by  help  of  which  they  are 
now,  although  ruled  by  a  stranger  race,  known  to  have  attained 
to  a  higher  civilization  than  Malays  or  Javanese,  who  were  so 
greatly  their  superiors  three  centuries  ago,  and  from  whom,  indeed, 
as  is  testified  by  language,  they  had  borrowed  some  of  their  early 
improvements. 

Over  the  vast  continent  of  America,  inhabited,  with  one  small 
partial  exception,  by  the  same  race  of  man,  there  existed  but  four 
animals  amenable  to  domestication,  or  at  all  events  which  had 
been  domesticated,  any  one  of  the  three  largest  of  which  hardly 
equalling  in  strength  a  single  ox.  The  nations,  however,  which  pos- 
sessed these  feeble  assistants  were  the  only  ones  which  had  made 
any  progress  towards  civilization.  That  progress,  however,  was  not 
large,  for  no  American  nation  had  discovered  malleable  iron  or 
invented  letters.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  America  were  without 
any  domesticated  animal  at  all ;  and  were  less  or  more  barbarous 
only  in  proportion  as  their  waters  and  forests  were  better  or 
worse  stocked  with  fish  and  game. 

There  are  regions  of  the  earth,  however,  where,  from  severity 
of  climate,  the  more  important  of  the  domestic  animals  cannot 
live — ^where  man  is  restricted  to  the  services  of  one  or  two  of  the 
inferior  ones,  and  where,  consequently,  nature  itself  would  seem  to 
render  any  considerable  advance  in  civilization  impossible.  Thus 
the  Laplanders  have  only  the  dog  and  the  reindeer,  and  the  Es- 
quimaux the  dog  alone.  In  these  instances,  the  race  of  man 
itself  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  for  the  climate  in  which 
its  lot  is  cast. 
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There  are,  however,  other  regions  in  which  most  of  the  domes- 
ticated animals  thrive  sufficiently  well,  but  where  a  large  advance 
in  civilization  would  seem  precluded  by  the  character  of  a  phy- 
sical geography,  which  forces  the  races  inhabiting  them  into 
pastoral  and  nomadic  habits.  This  has  been  immemorially  the 
case  with  the  vast  region  popularly  known  to  us  as  Tartary,  with 
parts  of  Arabia,  and  other  portions  of  Central  Asia,  the  races 
inhabiting  which,  although  possessed  of  the  ox,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  have  never  emerged  fi:om  the  shep- 
herd state,  or,  at  all  events,  not  until  they  had  migrated  into 
more  auspicious  regions.  Thxx&y  it  was  only  after  quitting  their 
native  soU,  that  the  Arabs  and  Turks  attained  that  moderate 
amount  of  civilization  which  they  reached. 

Dense  woods  and  extensive  marshes  would,  no  doubt,  in  the 
early  state  of  society,  prove  obstacles  to  advancement  similar  to 
those  of  steppes  and  deserts,  yet  more  surmountable.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  was  most  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  slow 
progress  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  as  Germany,  Gaul, 
and  Britain,  compared  with  that  of  the  people  of  such  open  coun- 
tries as  Italy,  Greece,  Eg3rpt,  Upper  India,  Assyria,  and  Central 
China,  for  the  first  equally  with  the  last  were  in  possession  of  the 
domestic  animals,  conducive  to  an  effective  civilization,  although, 
most  probably,  not  at  so  early  a  period. 

Before  describing  the  domesticated  animals  in  detail,  I  shall 
here  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  the  whole  class.  To 
begin,  it  must,  I  think,  strike  the  most  careless  observer  that, 
compared  with  the  multitude  of  wild  animals,  the  actual  number 
reduced  to  servitude  by  man  is  exceedingly  small,  distinguishing 
domestication  from  mere  taming,  of  which  last  many  animals  are 
capable.  For  example,  out  of  not  fewer  than  ten  species  of  the 
bovine  family,  not  above  one-half  have  been  found  capable  of 
domestication.  The  bison  of  America,  the  musk  ox,  the  ox  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  ox  of  South  Africa,  seem  all  incapable 
of  domestication.  Of  the  equine  family,  six  in  number,  two 
only  have  been  domesticated.  The  zebra  in  captivity  seems  as 
docile  as  the  ass,  but  all  efforts  to  domesticate  it  have  proved 
decided  failures.  The  hogs  amount  to  twelve  species,  but  of  these 
one  only  has  been  domesticated  Of  the  numerous  canine  family, 
the  dog  alone  has  been  domesticated,  the  fox,  the  jackall,  the 
wolf,  and  the  hyena  being  no  more  amenable  to  domestication 
than  lions,  tigers,  or  leopards.  Of  numberless  deer,  one  alone, 
the  reindeer,  has  been  found  capable  of  domestication.  The  sheep 
and  goat  are  the  only  animals  that  have  been  domesticated  out  of 
the  almost  countless  family  to  which  they  belong.  Out  of 
many  rodents,  the  rabbit  alone  has  been  domesticated,  and,  of 
the  numerous  and  varied  feline  race,  the  house  cat,  of  which  we 
know  not  the  origin,  is  the  only  domesticated  individual 
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It  is  the  same  with  birds.  Of  the  gallinaceous  family,  four 
only  have  been  domesticated,  the  common  fowl,  the  gallini,  the 
turkey,  and  the  peacock.  Of  almost  countless  pigeons,  we  have 
domesticated  one  species  only,  the  blue-rock  pigeon ;  of  geese, 
not,  at  the  utmost,  above  four  ;  and  of  the  numerous  ducks,  pro- 
bably not  more  than  three  or  four  species. 

Another  remark  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  this,  that 
no  record  of  the  first  domestication  of  any  beast  or  fowl  exists. 
All  that  we  possess  were,  therefore,  reduced  to  servitude  in  rude 
and  remote  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  tradition. 
Not  one  has  been  added  to  the  list  by  civilized  man,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  entire  number  amenable  to  domestication 
had  already  been  exhausted  by  savages  or  barbarians.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  been  acquainted  with  the  animals  of  the 
New  World  for  above  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  have,  in  this 
long  time,  not  added  a  single  animal  to  those  which  we  found 
domesticated  by  its  native  inhabitants. 

The  variety  produced  by  domestication  is  a  subject  deserving 
of  special  notice.  This,  although  it  certainly  arises  in  some  cases 
from  the  union  of  two  or  more  closely-allied  species,  seems  gene- 
rally to  vary  with  the  different  species.  In  the  ox,  the  horse,  the 
dog,  the  goat,  the  variety  is  very  great,  in  form,  in  size,  and  in 
colour.  It  is  comparatively  small  in  the  sheep  and  the  ass,  very 
small  in  the  bufiialo,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  the  elephant  and  the 
cameL  The  rule  obtains  equally  with  birds.  In  the  domestic 
fowl  and  duck  the  variety  is  very  great ;  still  greater  in  the 
pigeon  :  it  is  small  in  the  goose,  in  the  turkey,  and  the  peafowl ; 
while  there  is  none  at  all  in  the  gallini 

In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  as  in  those  of  the  dog,  the  ox, 
and  the  horse,  the  great  probability  is,  that  some  of  the  existing 
breeds  are  but  mongrels,  arising  from  the  commixture  of  several 
distinct  original  but  closely-allied  species,  capable  of  producing  a 
fertile  offspring.  This  class  of  animals  has  been  found  in  the 
domestic  or  semi-domestic  state,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
even  in  a  really  wild  one,  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world, 
some  of  them  so  remote  from  each  other,  that,  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  they  could  not  have  been  conveyed  by  any  means  short  of 
a  miracle.  Thus,  dogs  were  found  in  South  America,  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  in  Australia.  In  the  canine 
family,  the  union  of  all  the  nearly  allied  species  produces  a  fertile 
offspring.  The  Banteng  of  Java,  or  Bos  Sondaicus,  gives  a  pro- 
lific race  with  the  common  cattle  of  the  island,  and  the  Gkiyal  of 
Bengal  with  the  common  zebiL  Even  when  the  species  would 
appear  remote,  a  fertile  offspring  is  the  result  of  their  union. 
Hius,  the  union  of  the  shaggy  Yak  of  Tibet  with  the  Indian  cattle 
of  the  plains  is  followed  by  a  prolific  offspring.     It  is  only  when 
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the  species  are  very  remote,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  and  ass, 
that  the  result  of  their  nnion  is  a  sterile  hybrid  The  wolf  and 
dog  are  not  so  remote  but  that  their  offspring  is  fertile.  The 
llama,  the  alpaca,  and  vecuna  of  South  America  intermix  readily 
to  the  production  of  fertile  breeds. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  state  of  nature  the 
union  of  species,  however  closely  allied,  never  takes  place,  so  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  confusion.  It  happens  only  under  the  constraint 
imposed  by  man,  for  in  the  free  state  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stinctive repugnance  to  it.  It  is  the  same,  indeed,  with  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  man  himself,  for  between  them  no  intermixture 
takes  place,  except  under  the  constraint  imposed  by  some  form  or 
another  of  subjugation.  The  Negro  race  does  not  intermix  with 
the  brown  lank-haired  race  of  the  Pacific  Islands ;  nor  do  the 
Hottentots  with  the  Cafires  of  South  Africa,  although  neighbours. 
Even  in  the  most  nearly  allied  races,  as  those  of  Europe,  differ- 
ences of  language,  manners,  and  religious  opinions  tend  to  keep 
them  much  apart. 

The  first  reclaiming  of  our  domesticated  animals  extends  &I 
beyond  the  records  of  history.  We  know  not  when  or  how  they 
were  first  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
already  stated,  remarkable  that  within  the  historic  period  not  one 
new  species  has  been  domesticated.  On  Egyptian  monuments, 
computed  to  be  4,000  years  old,  we  have  representations  of  dogs, 
oxen,  horses,  asses,  and  sheep,  known  by  the  variety  of  their 
colours,  forms,  and  employments,  to  be  domesticated,  and  not  dif- 
fering, indeed,  from  the  same  animals  of  the  same  country  at  the 
present  day.  The  Egyptians,  then,  had  all  these  animals  in  a 
state  of  domestication  forty  centuries  ago,  and  may  have  had 
them  for  an  equal  length  of  time  before,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  animals,  some 
of  them  can  no  longer  be  traced  to  their  wild  originals,  while 
others  can  clearly  be  so.  The  horse,  the  sheep,  the  camel,  and 
the  cat  are  not  traceable  to  their  wild  state ;  but  the  dog,  the 
ox,  the  goat,  the  ass,  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  vecuna,  the  rabbit, 
the  goat,  with  all  our  domestic  poultry,  can  be  so.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  case  has  probably  arisen  from  the  greater  facility  of 
capturing  such  as  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  wild  state  with  the 
greater  inducement  to  capture  them  from  their  superior  utility. 
The  horse,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep  are  inhabitants  of  the 
open  plains,  in  which  they  could  be  captured  without  difficulty, 
whereas  the  ox  and  elephant  are  denizens  of  the  forest,  and 
the  ass  and  goat  of  the  mountains,  where  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  take  them.  This  view  would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 
our  still  finding  the  prototypes  of  all  our  poultry  in  the  wild 
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state,  their  freedom  being  evidently  owing  to  their  capacity  of 
escaping  servitude  by  flight. 

Ajiother  general  remark  which  presents  itself  is,  that,  with  one 
unimportant  exception, — ^the  cat,  all  the  animals  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  domesticating  are  gregarious,  or  of  social  habits,  an 
observation  which  applies  alike  to  birds  as  to  mammals.  All  of 
them,  too,  belong  to  the  most  recent  creations  of  organic  life, 
and  were,  no  doubt,  called  into  existence,  either  immediately 
before,  or  cotemporaneously  with  man,  himself  an  omnivorous 
animal  that  could  not  have  existed  in  many  localities  without  at 
least  some  of  them. 

The  last  observation  I  have  to  oflfer  is,  that  the  remoteness  of 
the  first  domestication  of  animals  must  be  considered  as  evidence 
also  of  the  antiquity  of  man  himself.  The  ox,  the  horse,  and 
the  ass  are  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  computed  to  be 
forty  ages  old ;  and  how  many  ages,  then,  must  not  have  passed 
away  before  the  naked  savages  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  could 
have  acquired  the  skill  which  enabled  them  to  construct  these 
huge  monuments  unaided  as  they  were  by  any  foreign  assistance. 

The  skilful  and  happily  directed  investigations  of  the  ethnolo- 
gists of  Denmark  and  Switzerland  have  recently  thrown  much 
light,  not,  indeed,  on  the  first  subjugation  of  the  domestic  animals, 
for  that  could  not  be  hoped  for,  but  on  their  early  possession  by 
the  European  races ;  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  their  discoveries. 

An  examination  of  the  peat-bogs,  the.  rj^de  tumuli,  and  the 
refuse  shell-heaps  of  Denmark,  shows  that  the  remote  forefathers 
of  the  civilized  Danes  were  hunters  and  fishef  men,  ignorant  of 
any  other  cutting  instruments  than  those  made  of  stone.  In  the 
rude  monuments  in  question,  abundant  relics  of  wild  birds  and 
beasts  were  found ;  the  last  of  these  including  the  auroch,  the 
urus,  and  the  beaver,  animals  long  ago  extinct  in  Denmark.  Of 
the  common  ox,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  domestic  fowl, 
no  trace  existed ;  and  the  only  animals  which  could  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  a  domestic  state,  and  of  which  the  skeletons 
were  discovered,  were  the  dog  and  the  rein-deer. 

It  was  the  descendants  of  the  savages  who  left  such  rude  records 
of  their  existence,  that  invaded,  plundered,  and  for  a  time  even 
ruled  our  own  island,  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  follows  that  the 
creators  of  the  shell-heaps  must  have  made  a  vast  progress  before 
they  could  have  constructed  the  fleets  that  transported  armies 
across  the  Glerman  ocean  for  these  invasions.  They  have  made 
an  equally  great  one  since,  for  they  are  now  on  a  level  with  the 
highest  civilizations  of  Europe,  and  far  above  those  of  Asia,  whose 
ancestors  were  clad  in  silks  and  muslins,  and  possessed  of  com 
and  the  sugar-cane,  while  theirs  were  clothed  in  skins  and  feeding 
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on  cockles  and  oysters,  or  seal  and  whale  Unbber — wtoi  they 
could  get  them. 

The  forefethers  of  the  Swiss,  who  for  security  from  enemies 
and  for  the  convenience  of  fishing  dwelt  like  Malays  in  houses 
raised  on  piles,  on  the  borders  and  within  the  waters  of  their 
lakes,  although  hunters  and  fishermen,  like  the  early  Danes,  were 
considerably  more  advanced.  By  their  skeletons  they  are  identi- 
fied with  the  present  race  of  inhabitanta  Their  cutting  imple- 
ments were  first  of  stone,  then  of  bronze,  and  very  recently — that 
is,  some  two  thousand  years  ago— of  iron.  The  presence  of  some 
charred  corn  shows  that  they  had  even  made  a  beginning  in  agri- 
culture ;  and,  instead  of  the  two  domestic  animals  of  the  savages 
of  Denmark,  they  had  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and 
the  goat,  with  two  varieties  of  ox,  all,  probably  from  inadequate 
food,  being  of  small  size,  like  the  sheep,  horses,  and  homed  cattle 
of  the  Shetlands. 

With  such  aids  to  progress,  the  Swiss  would  necessarily  make 
more  rapid  advances  in  civilization  than  the  Danes,  ^e  de- 
scendants of  the  pile-builders  must  have  made  great  progress  in 
strength  and  numbers,  when,  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  pressed 
for  room  at  home,  they  issued  in  a  body  from  their  own  country, 
and  waged  brave  battle  with  Roman  legions  .At  that  moment,  they 
were  a  more  civilized  and  powerful  people  than  were  the  Danes 
when  they  invaded  Britain,  a  thousand  years  later  ;  for  they  had 
com  to  feed  and  cattle  to  transport  a  vast  multitude,  while  the 
Danes  were  but  scai\tily  supplied  with  both,  and  would  have  been 
immovable  but  for  their  rude  shipping. 

The  uses  to  which  man  has  put  the  domesticated  animals  are 
very  various,  but  may  all  be  ranked  under  the  heads  of  food, 
labour,  clothing,  and  some  miscellaneous  economic  purposes.  For 
food  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe  confine  themselves  to 
the  flesh  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  and  poultry ;  while  the 
nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Indians, 
use  that  of  the  goat — an  animal  justly  discarded  by  us  for  the 
inferiority  of  its  flesh  and  its  want  of  a  fleece.  The  principal 
animal  food  of  the  Chinese  is  the  hog,  the  dog,  the  goose,  and  the 
duck.  In  Mongolia  the  camel  and  the  horse  are  used  as  food,  as 
well  as  the  sheep  and  ox,  and  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  is  consi- 
dered preferable  to  any  venison. 

On  the  subject  of  flesh  for  human  food,  men  in  different  states 
of  society  have  entertained  some  strange  prejudices ;  for  which, 
in  some  cases,  however,  there  has  been  a  good  foundation.  The 
nations  of  Europe  have  generally  been  rational  on  this  subject. 
They  have  forborne  from  the  flesh  of  the  dog  and  the  horse,  be- 
cause these  creatures  are  intimately  associated  with  man  himself 
and  Europeans  are  not  New  Zealanders  to  eat  their  best  friend& 
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Besides,  the  flesh  of  both  these  animals  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Caesar,  however,  tells  us  that  our  British  ancestors  thought  it 
unlawful  to  eat  a  pullet ;  but  this  was,  I  presume,  because  pullets 
were  very  scarce  with  our  forefathers,  and  kept  more  for  show 
than  use,  as  we  ourselves'keep  parrots  and  loories. 

It  is,  however,  among  some  of  the  nations  of  the  East  that  the 
prejudice  on  the  subject  of  the  flesh  of  animals  is  carried  to  the 
most  extravagant  length — ^perhaps  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
heat,  which  makes  neglected  domestic  animals  more  offensive  to 
the  senses,  while  their  flesh  undergoes  more  rapid  decomposition. 
Among  the  most  capricious  in  this  respect  were  the  Jews ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  lawgiver  found  this  people,  in  the 
matter  of  food,  very  dirty  and  unscrupulous,  and  that  he  aimed 
at  making  them  more  particular  and  tidy,  otherwise  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  necessity  for  commanding  any  people  of  decent 
habits  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  birds  that  feed  on  carrion,  such 
as  kites,  crows,  and  vultures. 

There  are  two  animals,  however,  against  the  flesh  of  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  prejudice  has  prevailed — ^the  hog  and  dog. 
The  flesh  of  the  hog  was  interdicted  by  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Jews,  and  the  Mahomedans,  the  last  of  whom  have 
raised  their  horror  of  a  pig  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious  dogma, 
far  more  regarded  than  any  commandment  of  the  decalogue.  The 
interdiction  and  the  prejudice  with  them  were  not  unnatural,  con- 
sidering the  filthy  habits  of  the  hog,  a  mere  scavenger  in  the 
domestic  state  when  neglected.  The  prejudice  ceases  when  the 
animal  is  carefully  reared,  as  it  is  with  the  Chinese  and  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  same  type  of  civilization  with  them.  The 
Hindus  have  the  same  prejudice  against  the  flesh  of  the  domestic 
hog  as  the  Mahomedans,  and  they  extend  it  even  to  the  domestic 
fowl  and  duck,  which,  when  neglected,  are  by  no  means  choice  in 
their  diet ;  but  such  of  them  as  are  not  interdicted  from  animal 
food  altogether,  do  not  scruple  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar, 
the  jungle  fowl,  and  wild  duck — a  proof  that  it  is  not  the  animal 
but  the  foul  habits  that  are  objected  to.  The  chief  animal  food 
of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Borneo  is  the  domestic  hog ;  and  the 
relinquishment  of  its  flesh  has  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
adoption  of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  This  was  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  his  faith,  which  the  Arabian  prophet  could  not  have 
anticipated.  When  the  lower  castes  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal 
adopt  the  Mahomedan  religion,  the  principal  change  which  takes 
place  consists  in  abstaining  from  pork  and  taking  to  beef 

No  prejudice  against  the  hog  as  food  seems  ever  to  have 
existed  among  European  nations,  unless  perhaps  a  small  one  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  own  island  ;  but  that  was  before  Scots- 
men had  acquired  the  art  of  giving  the  hog  a  decent  education. 
Pork  was,  I  believe,  the  principal  animal  food  of  the  Romans,  or 
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at  least  of  the  Roman  soldiers ;  and  to  show  that  they  did  not 
think  it  discreditable  to  deal  in  hogs,  it  is  reported  on  credible 
authority  that  St.  George,  the  Patron  Saint  of  England,  was  origi- 
nally  a  pork  contractor  for  the  Koman  army.  Tie  Romans  are, 
however,  chargeable  with  underrating  the  intellects  of  the  hog, 
which,  accordmg  to  Pliny,  they  expressed  in  an  odd  way,  by  say- 
ing it  only  had  soul  enough  to  take  pickle.  That  was  surely  a 
mistake,  for  the  hog  is  perhaps  equal  in  sagacity  to  the  elephant, 
and  would  make  an^equal  display  of  it  had  it  the  strength  and 
proboscis  of  the  elephant. 

The  ox  has  been,  or  is,  the  special  object  of  veneration  among 
some  nations.  The  Egyptians  built  temples  to  it,  and  with  some 
Hindoos  it  is  held  to  be  a  greater  crime  to  kill  a  cow  than  to 
blaspheme  a  god  or  murder  a  man.  I  have  no  doubt  but.  that 
this  superstition  originated  in  the  utility  of  the  ox  in  husbandry. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  may  state  that  it  extends  to  the 
Japanese,  and  even  to  the  Chinese,  the  most  indiscriminate  flesh- 
eaters  in  the  world.  When  the  Japanese  were  preparing  to  expel 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  one  of  the  heavy  charges  made 
against  them  was  that  they  "slaughtered  animals  useful  to 
man,"  oxen  being  expressly  named ;  and  the  offence  was  coupled 
with  the  overthrow  of  temples,  insults  to  native  priests,  and  the 
kidnapping  of  Japanese  subjects,  to  be  consigned  to  foreign 
slavery. 

Putting  aside  the  Esquimaux,  who  have  nothing  else  to  eat, 
we  are  ourselves  the  greatest  consumers  of  animal  food  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  the  men  of  the  same  race  across  the  Atlantic, 
who  are  perhaps  even  more  carnivorous  than  ourselves.  It  is  a 
question  of  cost ;  for  other  European  nations  would  consume  as 
much,  if  they  could  afford  it. 

On  the  utility  of  the  domesticated  animals  for  labour,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  insist.  Without  them  we  should  have  been 
in  the  condition  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  as  described  by  Cook, 
and  greater  savages  than  our  forefathers,  as  described  by  Csesar, 
for  these  were  tolerably  well  provided  with  them.  The  animals 
which  man  has  used  for  labour  are  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  buffialo, 
the  horse,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  and  the  llama. 

The  labour  of  the  dog  is  confined  to  that  small  and  sterile 
portion  of  the  globe  in  which  Nature,  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
has  made  for  him  a  railway  of  ice  or  frozen  snow.  The  ox  and 
buffalo,  used  also  for  carriage,  are  in  the  East  the  sole  animals 
employed  in  draught,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  least 
advanced  countries  of  Europe — ^Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Southern  Italy.  We  have  nearly  banished  the  ox  for  both  pur- 
poses. In  the  East  the  horse  is  confined  to  war  and  luxury,  and, 
except  where  Europeans  have  set  the  example,  never  applied  to 
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draught,  and  but  rarely  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  camel  is  the 
beast  of  burden  of  the  desert  and  of  dry  lands,  but  totally  unfit 
for  wet  soils,  and  in  the  wet  season  for  regions  with  periodical 
rains.  The  services  of  the  elephant  are  geographically  limited  to 
thirty  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  uSmown  except  in  India 
and  in  the  countries  lying  between  it  and  China.  The  horse  is 
the  universal  hero  of  labour,  suited  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  for 
their  performance  in  every  climate.  With  ourselves  it  has  nearly 
superseded  every  other  animal,  for  by  careful  breeding  we  have 
been  able  to  produce  races  adapted  to  every  assignable  purpose, — 
some  that  can  draw  near  three  times  as  much  as  the  elephant  can 
carry,  and  some  that  are  fleeter  than  the  antelope. 

A  comparison  of  the  powers  for  labour  of  the  domestic  animals 
is,  at  least,  a  subject  of  rational  curiosity.  According  to  Captain 
Lyon,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Eichardson,  an  Esquimaux  dog  will 
draw  in  a  sledge  a  load  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  going  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  nine  minutes.  An  English  dray-horse  will 
draw  a  ton  on  a  good  road,  going,  however,  only  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  In  this  case,  the  draught  power  of  the 
horse  is  equal  to  that  of  fourteen  dogs,  while  the  pace  of  the  dog 
is  seven-fold  that  of  the  horse,  but  he  must  have  ice  or  frozen 
snow  to  travel  on.  On  an  ordinary  road,  without  ice  or  snow  to 
slide  over,  the  dog  would  probably  be  over-draughted  by  a  load 
of  twenty-five  pounds,  while  his  speed  would  hardly  equal  that 
of  the  horse.  In  this  instance,  it  would  take  near  ninety  dogs  to 
equal  one  horse.  To  keep  the  ninety  dogs  would  be  as  costly  as 
keeping  four  packs  of  fox-hounds. 

In  India,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  officers  of  our  com- 
missariat that  the  average  burden  of  an  ass  is  50  pounds,  of  a 
bullock  200,  of  a  camel  400,  and  of  an  elephant  800.  The  ele- 
phant then  is  equal  to  two  camels,  or  to  eight  bullocks,  or  to  sixteen 
asses.  Their  respective  merits,  however,  as  beasts  of  burden,  can- 
not be  estimated  by  their  mere  capacity  to  carry  a  load.  The 
first  cost  of  the  elephant,  for  example,  is  ten  times  that  of  a 
camel,  and  his  keep  costs  as  much  as  that  of  eight  camels.  These 
disadvantages  are,  however,  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
greater  longevity  of  the  elephant,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  man 
himself,  by  his  better  constitution  and  superior  adaptation  to 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate.  The  burden  of  the  Peruvian  llama, 
an  animal  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  its  foot  adapted  not  to 
the  plain  but  to  the  mountain,  is  about  65  pounds.  One  camel 
of  the  old  world,  then,  is  equal  to  six  of  the  new. 

It  will  appear  from  the  facts  now  stated  that  an  English  dray- 
horse  on  a  good  road  will  draw  the  united  burdens  of  two  ele- 
phants, one  camel,  and  about  five  oxen,  or  that  his  power  of 
transport  is  superior  to  that  of  five  of  the  best  camels  that  Arabia 
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ever  produced  A  few  years  ago  a  meritorious  operative,  a  heaven- 
bom  engineer,  invented,  indeed  created  a  machine,  which  in  speed 
far  eclipses  Eclipse  or  Flying  Childers,  and  which  without  fatigue 
can  draw  the  loads  of  a  thousand,  or  if  need  were  of  two  thousand 
elephants.  That  machine  is  now  at  work  in  the  native  country 
of  the  slow  camel  and  slow  and  ponderous  elephant,  an  honour- 
able result  for  George  Stevenson  and  the  nineteenth  century. 

Next  to  food  and  labour  the  domesticated  animals  have  proved 
of  the  greatest  service  to  mankind  in  furnishing  them  with  cloth- 
ing. In  cold  and  temperate  regions,  the  undressed  skins  of  wild 
beasts  were  the  only  first  clothing.  In  this  manner  were  our 
forefathers  clothed,  not  only  two  thousand  years  back,  but  in 
many  cases  to  much  later  times.  Where  no  animals  existed  to 
famish  skins,  the  inhabitants  had,  in  some  cases,  recourse  to  mats 
of  leaves  or  grass,  as  in  the  dress,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  the 
New  Zealanders.  This  was  improved  on  where  the  raw  material 
for  it  existed  by  paper  or  papyrus,  as  in  the  tropical  islands  of 
the  Pacific. 

In  temperate  regions,  the  first  step  towards  manufactured  cloth- 
ing seems  to  have  been  the  felting  of  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals, 
the  only  substances  capable  of  undergoing  this  process.  This 
would  be  followed  by  the  blanket,  which  in  its  rudest  form  is 
little  better  than  felt,  as  we  see  in  the  Indian  kamal.  The  blanket 
was  probably  succeeded  by  serge,  and  beyond  this,  Greeks  and 
Eomans  seem  never  to  have  gone.  The  Roman  toga  was  a  piece 
of  serge,  and  so  was  the  Imperial  purple  itself,  which  was  of 
the  colour  of  stained  scarlet,  had  an  ill-odour,  and  was  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  the  box-coat  of  one  of  the  Queen 
of  England's  coachmen.  At  a  long  interval  came  broad-cloth,  an 
European  invention  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  manufacture  still 
confined  to  Europe  and  its  Colonies.  Other  textile  fabrics  of 
wool  or  hair  are  too  many  for  enumeration,  such  as  the  shawl 
made  from  the  hair  of  the  goat,  which  yields  it  only  when  in  a 
dry  climate  and  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  1 5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  camlets,  so-called  because  originally  made  chiefly 
from  the  hair  of  the  cameL  In  recent  times  we  have  had  a  very 
handsome  tissue  from  the  hair  of  the  llama  and  alpaca,  which 
goes  after  the  name  of  the  latter,  for  of  the  wool  of  both  we  now 
import  large  quantities. 

The  distance  between  the  savage  and  barbarous  states  is 
assuredly  wide,  and  that  between  barbarism  and  civilization 
equally  so.  The  scanty  garments  of  our  ancestors  consisted  of 
the  sMns  of  wild  beasts,  and  now  are  we  consuming  yearly,  of  the 
mere  entrails  of  an  exotic  domesticated  caterpillar,  a  sum  cer- 
tainly exceeding  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  our  island  in  the 
time  of  the  heptarchy. 
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But,  besides  furnishing  us  with  food  and  clothing,  the  domestic 
animals  supply  us  with  commodities  contributing  largely  to  our 
comforts  and  necessities,  such  as  hides,  horns,  hair,  fat,  bones. 
Animal  dyes,  the  produce  of  two  little  domesticated  insects,  one 
of  India  and  one  of  America,  are  of  importance.  Without  these 
two  almost  microscopic  creatures  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
scarlet  in  the  world ;  and  the  men  that  defended  Inkermann  and 
captured  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  although  they  would  have  been 
gallant  in  any  colour,  must  have  fought  in  one  not  national 

I  conclude,  then,  that  civilization  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
domestication  of  animals,  without  which  we  should  surely  be 
famishing,  shivering,  cowering  savages,  and  most  probably  feeding 
on  one  another,  as  did  the  New  Zealanders  before  we  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  taught  them  to  eat  beef  and  pork,  to  wear 
broadcloth  and  sleep  under  blankets. 

MAMTVTATJA. 

The  Dog.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  endless  varieties  of 
the  domestic  dog  could  have  sprung  from  a  single  species,  to  be 
diflPased  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  this,  too,  to  have 
happened  in  rude  and  remote  times,  when  intercommunication 
was  virtually  impossible.  The  great  probability  is,  that  parti- 
cular regions  had  their  own  species,  as  we  know  them  to  have  of 
animals  of  the  same  family,  as  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals.  Like 
some  other  domesticated  animals,  they  have  generally  disap- 
peared from  the  wild  state,  yet  we  have  still  a  few  exceptions,  for 
India  has  two  true  wild  dogs,  and  Australia  one.  The  only 
plausible  argument  for  unity  of  species  is  that  the  union  of 
every  variety  results  in  a  fruitful  oflfspring ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  what  happens  with  closely  allied  species  of  other  animals,  as 
in  the  case  of  oxen  and  the  llamas  already  mentioned.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  same  would  happen,  although  the  experiment 
has  not  been  tried,  with  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals,  were  they  in 
confinement.  It  has  been  ascertained,  indeed,  that  the  jackal  of 
Egypt  and  Senegal,  although  admitted  to  be  distinct,  mil  breed 
a  fertile  oflfspring. 

The  varieties  of  the  dog  are  infinite,  every  country  appearing 
to  have  one  or  more  breeds  peculiar  to  itself  Like  the  varieties 
of  man,  too,  those  of  the  dog  are  suited  to,  and  found  under, 
every  climate,  from  the  Equator  to  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Cuvier  has  observed  that  the  greatest  triumph  of  man  over  the 
lower  animals  has  been  the  domestication  of  the  dog;  but  it 
must  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  considerable  deduction  from  this 
achievement  that,  towards  its  accomplishment,  the  dog  goes 
more  than  half-way  to  his  own  domestication.  The  conquest, 
then,  although  the  completest,  has  also  been  the  easiest.   Mr.  Scott 
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Nind,  in  an  excellent  account  of  the  Australians  of  King  George's 
Sound,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  tells  us  that  the  natives  do  not  breed  the  dog,  which  they 
could  not  afford  to  do,  but  content  themselves  with  selecting  a 
few  puppies — ^males  it  may  be  presumed — from  a  wild  litter.  These 
become  at  once  domesticated,  and  when  grown,  assist  the  savages 
in  the  chase.  They  are  fed,  as  long  as  there  is  any  food  to  give 
them,  and  when  there  is  none  the  dogs  hunt  for  themselves,  always 
returning  to  their  masters,  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  with 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  which  become  permanently  feral 

The  dog,  as  has  been  often  observed,  is  the  ouly  one  of  the 
lower  animals  that  prefers  the  society  of  man  to  that  of  his  own 
kind.  Even  when  neglected  and  spumed,  he  still  hovers  about 
his  dwellings ;  and  hence  the  troops  of  unowned  dogs  in  a  half- 
wild  state  which  are  found  in  almost  every  country  of  the  East 
up  to  the  western  confines  of  China  and  Cochin  China,  with  such 
varieties  in  form  and  colour  as  prove  them  to  have  been  once 
domesticated  and  owned.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancestors  that  hunted  with  the  savages,  and  discarded  as 
society  advanced,  when  their  services  were  no  longer  necessary. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  living  record  of  the  progress  of  society.  These 
semi-wild  dogs  are  even  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man 
himself;  for  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and,  no  doubt  in  India  also, 
they  existed  in  their  ]^resent  condition  thousands  of  years  ago, 
showing  that  in  these  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries referred  to  had  long  passed  the  hunter  state  in  which  the 
services  of  the  dog  were  indispensable  to  them. 

The  dog  in  the  domestic  state  has  immemorially  existed  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world — in  every  country  of  the  old 
world,  among  the  Esquimaux  of  America,  the  Eed  Indians  of  the 
north  of  that  continent,  and  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
of  its  central  parts.  It  was  found  among  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Zealand  and  in 
AustraL'a,  both  in  the  wild  and  domestic  state.  Among  men 
advanced  in  civilization,  it  is  in  tempei:ate  regions  only  that  it  is 
fostered  and  respected,  for  in  warm  ones,  owing  to  its  passion  for 
carrion  and  consequent  impure  habits,  it  is  neglected ;  the  very 
dogmas  of  religion  of  some  of  the  nations  so  situated  denouncing 
it  along  with  the  hog,  for  the  same  reason,  as  an  unclean  outcast. 
It  is  among  the  people  of  Europe  only  that  the  dog  is  highly 
valued,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  very  early  times. 
With  them,  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  ever  been  used  as 
food,  although,  no  doubt,  they  must  have  been  so  when  Europeans 
were  yet  starving  savages,  and  the  dog  yet  in  the  wild  state. 
The  people  of  the  cold  region  of  Thibet  use  the  dog  to  watch 
property,  and  have  no  antipathy  to  him  as  in  warm  regions.    The 
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Esquimaux,  the  Mongolians  and  Siberians,  employ  it  for  draught 
An  Esquimaux  dog  will  draw  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  in  a  sledge  over  ice  or  snow  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
an  hour.  The  speed  is  double  that  of  an  English  horse  in  a  cart 
on  a  good  road,  but  the  load  only  one-fourteenth  part.  The  un- 
scrupulous Chinese,  and  all  the  people  who  partake  of  the  Chi- 
nese category  of  civilization,  use  the  dog  as  food,  feeding  it  for 
the  shambles  just  as  they  do  the  hog.  The  South  Sea  Islanders 
make  no  other  use  of  him  than  for  food,  and  some  of  the  North 
American  Indians  who  use  him  in  the  chase  also  consume  his 
flesh  as  food.  In  the  hot  countries  of  Central  Asia,  India,  Indo- 
Chinese,  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Islands,  with  rare  exceptions 
for  the  amusement  of  the  chase,  the  dog  is  a  mere  scavenger, 
ranking  with  the  kite,  the  crow,  the  vulture,  and  the  jackal. 

The  many  distinct  names  which  prevail  for  the  dog  must,  I 
think,  be  considered  as  evidence  of  its  domestication  having  been 
eflfected  at  many  different  and  independent  points.  Thus,  in 
Greek  we  find  the  name  as  enon  and  enos,  which  may  be  the 
canis  of  the  Latin.  This  again,  variously  corrupted,  becomes  the 
cane  of  the  Italian,  the  chien  of  the  French,  the  cao  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  perhaps  the  Celtic  synonyme  cUy  for  which  madadh 
is  the  native  word.  Our  own  name  runs  in  one  form  or  another 
through  most  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  Spanish  language 
does  not  in  this  case  follow  its  cognate  tongues,  but  has  a  pecu- 
liar name,  perro,  a  word  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  traced,  but 
may  be  a  remnant  of  some  extinct  Iberian  tongue.  The  Basque 
has  no  fewer  than  three  names  for  the  dog,  zacurra,  ora,  and 
potzoa,  all  of  them  peculiar  to  itself  The  dog,  then,  had  been 
early  known  to  the  people  who  spoke  this  tongue,  one  older  than 
the  pyramids.  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  do- 
mestic animals  early  known  to  the  Basques  have  all  native  names, 
as  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat ;  while  those  of 
recent  introduction,  such  as  the  camel  and  the  ass,  are  but 
corruptions  of  their  Latin  ones. 

The  name  for  the  dog  in  Arabic  is  kdlahy  no  doubt  the  same 
with  the  celeb  of  the  cognate  Hebrew.  The  Persian  has  an  in- 
dependent name,  sdg.  The  Sanskrit  has  at  least  two  names, 
8una  and  kura  ;  and  of  the  last  of  these,  the  kuttha  of  the  Hindi 
and  the  kukka  of  the  Telugu  may  be  corruptions,  but  in  the 
Tamil  the  name  is  wholly  different,  namely,  nayi.  It  may  here 
be  remembered  that  the  word  pariah,  applied  by  Europeans  to 
the  semi-wild  dogs  of  India,  has  no  peculiar  application  to  the 
dog,  and  is  simply  an  adjective  of  Sanskrit  origin,  signifying 
"strange"  and  " unowned. "" 

In  Malay  the  name  for  the  dog  is  anjing,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Javanese  asu,  with  the  Sanskrit  suna  as  a  recondite 
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synonyme.  The  native  Malay  and  Javanese  words  have  been 
widely  spread  over  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  but 
are  by  no  means  universal :  for  in  the  Lampung,  ia  language  of 
Sumatra,  the  dog  is  called  hiyu,  and  in  the  End?,  a  language  of 
the  island  of  Floris,  lakoh  ;  while  in  the  Bisaya,  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  of  the  Philippine  tongues,  there  are  two  names  for  it, 
iree  and  ayam.  Even  in  the  dialects  of  the  Polynesian  language 
we  find  several  distinct  names  for  the  dog.  Ttus  in  the  Mar- 
quesa  it  has  two  names,  nuhe  and  peto.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
it  is  ilia,  in  the  Tonga  guli,  altered  in  the  Maori  to  kiri,  which, 
however,  has  a  name  of  its  own,  kireka.  In  the  language  of 
Madagascar,  which  has  received  a  good  deal  of  the  Malagan 
tongues,  we  do  not  find  the  names  for  the  dog  among  them,  for  it 
has  no  fewer  than  three  of  its  own,  ambiia,  kivaki,  and  alikia. 

From  the  facts  now  adduced,  the  conclusions  we  come  to  must, 
I  think,  be  that  the  original  dog  consisted  of  many  closely  allied 
species ;  that  the  many  varieties  which  exist  in  the  domestic 
state,  especially  among  civilized  nations,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
crosses  of  these,  and  that  his  first  domestication  is  of  great  and 
unfathomable  antiquity. 

The  Ox,  Of  all  the  domesticated  animals,  the  ox  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  useful  to  man.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  any 
respectable  progress  in  civilization  without  it ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  such  progress  has  never  actually  been  made,  a 
fact  of  which  the  real  barbarism  of  all  the  nations  of  America  and 
of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  illustrations. 

Unlike  the  horse,  the  ox  is  still  found  in 'the  true  wild  state  in 
several  partj  of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  once  very 
widely  disseminated.  In  this  unreclaimed  state  it  is  found,  of 
several  distinct  yet  closely  allied  species,  often  capable  of  union, 
to  the  production  of  a  fruitful  offspring.  The  actual  number  of 
the  bovine  family  now  existing  in  the  wild  state  amounts  to 
ten,  and  of  these  the  gayal  of  Bengal,  the  gaur  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  the  paung  of  Burma,  or  banteng  of  the  Malay 
Islands  unite,  to  the  production  of  a  fertile  offspring,  with  the 
common  domestic  cattle  of  the  respective  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.  Even  the  yak  of  Tibet,  an  animal  which  seems 
very  remote  from  all  other  domestic  cattle,  will  multiply  per- 
manently with  the  ordinary  cattle  of  the  Indian  plains,  a  fact 
which  I  state  on  the  high  authority  of  my  Mend  Dr.  Falconer. 

The  domesticated  ox  has  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  Old 
World,  from  the  Equator  up  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  even  as  far  as  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  and 
this  of  innumerable  varieties  as  to  size,  form,  and  colour.  Within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  country,  many  varieties  are  to  be 
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found  Thus,  within  our  own  islands,  we  have  the  small  cattle 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  large  ones  of  the  plains,  both  of  many 
varieties.  In  a  single  province  of  India,  Gujrat,  we  find  the 
tallest  of  the  family,  and  creatures  not  much  larger  than  Leicester 
sheep. 

This  infinite  variety,  which,  as  far  as  historical  evidence 
carries  us,  has  always  existed,  could  not  have  been  the  eflfect  of 
mere  breeding,  for  to  breeding  rude  nations  pay  little  attention. 
Neither  can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  man  could  have,  in 
general,  any  part  in  distributing  the  ox  from  a  single  point  over 
so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  that  in  which  we  find 
it ;  for  man,  in  his  early,  rude,  and  feeble  condition,  is  wholly  in- 
capable of  effecting  the  implied  dissemination.  I  imagine,  then, 
that  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrive  is,  that  there  existed 
originally  many  wild  species  closely  allied,  and  capable  of  perma- 
nently multiplying,  and  that  from  the  intermixture  of  these,  and 
not  from  a  single  stock,  have  sprung  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
the  domestic  ox 

Language  will,  I  think,  afford  some  corroboration  of  this  view; 
for  in  every  original  tongue  there  will  be  found  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  name  for  the  ox,  as  if  each  separate  people  had  tamed 
and  named  it  for  itself  Thus,  in  the  Celtic  dialects  the  names 
for  the  cow,  the  calf,  and  the  steer  are  all  native,  that  for  the  bull 
alone  being  Latin.  The  name  in  our  own  language  is  the  same 
essentially  as  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages.  In  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  same  peculiar  names  pre- 
vail for  the  cow,  the  calf,  and  the  bull  For  the  animal  in  all  its 
relations  we  have  separate  names  in  the  Arabic,  the  Sanskrit,  the 
Hindu  languages  not  derived  from  the  latter,  in  the  Hindu- 
Chinese,  and  in  the  Malay  tongues.  In  countries  in  which  the 
ox  did  not  exist,  either  in  the  wild  or  domestic  state,  its  name  is 
naturally  taken  from  the  language  of  the  people  who  introduced 
it.  Thus,  in  the  languages  of  the  red  man  of  South  America  and 
of  those  of  the  Indians  of  the  Philippines  it  is  Spanish,  while  in 
the  native  languages  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  it  is  English. 

With  a  view  to  ethnology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
more  detail  on  the  subject  of  names.  The  Greek  hous  and  the 
Latin  hos  are  plainly  enough  the  same  word,  and  from  the  latter 
in  its  ablative  case,  hove,  come  the  different  names  in  the  deri- 
vative languages,  the  hue  and  hove  of  the  Italian,  the  huey  of  the 
Spanish,  and  the  hceuf  of  the  French.  In  the  Teutonic  tongues, 
the  name  is  the  same  throughout,  whether  written  as  ochs  in 
German  or  ox  in  English.  In  the  European  tongues,  much  after 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Eastern  languages  have  distinct 
names  for  rice  and  other  familiar  objects  according  to  their  various 
conditions,  we  have  names  for  the  ox  according  to  sex  and  age. 

dd2 
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Thus  we  have  in  Latin  taurus  the  bull,  vacca  the  cow,  and  vitvlus 
the  cal^  which,  more  or  less  corrupted,  appear  also  in  all  the  de- 
rivative languages.  In  the  Erse  or  Gaelic,  we  find  native  names 
for  the  cow  and  the  cal^  namely,  mart  and  laoghy  for  a  heifer 
atherla,  and  for  the  castrated  male  damh.  For  the  cow,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  synonyme  obviously  from  the  Latin,  bd,  and  for 
the  bull,  the  only  name,  tarbh,  is  ftom  the  taurus  of  the  same 
languaga  In  the  Basque  there  is  a  native  name  for  the  ox,  idea, 
for  the  cow  beia,  and  for  the  bull  cecena,  an  indication  that  the 
ox  was  domesticated  when  this  language  took  its  present  form. 

The  Hebrew  name  for  the  ox  is  shov,  and  the  Ai*abic  tur,  while 
gau  equally  belongs  to  the  Persian,  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  Hindi 
In  the  Tamil  of  Southern  India,  as  usual,  we  have  a  name  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  which  for  the  cow  is  pdsha,  and 
for  the  bull  yerudee.  In  Malay  the  name  is  Idmbu;  and  in 
Javanese  banteng  for  the  wild,  and  sapi  for  the  domesticated 
animal,  the  latter  name  having  extended  to  several  languages  of 
the  Malay,  but  not  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  In  the  recon- 
dite language  of  Java,  the  native  word  sapi,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  accompanied  by  several  Sanskrit  synonymes,  as  andaka  and 
andini. 

In  what  country,  or  among  what  people,  the  ox  was  first 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  man  it  is  impossible  ever  to  ascertain, 
but  the  great  probability  is  that  its  domestication  was  effected  at 
many  remote  and  independent  points,  wherever  a  species  of  the 
family  existed  amenable  to  it.  On  Egyptian  monuments,  com- 
puted to  be  at  least  four  thousand  years  old,  we  find  the  ox 
represented  of  every  variety  in  which  it  exists  in  Egypt  at  the 
present  day.  We  see  it  white,  black,  red,  and  spotted,  with  long 
horns  and  short  horns,  and  without  any  horns  or  polled.  But 
the  Egyptians,  when  these  ancient  monuments  were  constructed, 
were  already  a  civilized  people,  who  must  for  many  ages  before 
have  domesticated  an  animal  without  the  assistance  of  which 
they  could  not  have  become  the  civilized  they  were — assuredly 
could  not  have  erected  the  pyramids. 

But  there  exists  sufficient  evidence  of  the  early  possession  of 
the  ox  by  other  nations  than  the  Egyptians.  Abraham  in  his 
migrations  between  Assyria  and  Palestine  had  herds,  by  the 
usual  chronology,  close  on  four  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  about 
the  period  of  the  Exodus,  Job  had  his  herds  within  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  In  Etruscan  monuments,  held  to  be  three  thousand 
years  old,  the  ox  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  plough,  both 
animal  and  implement  being  very  much  the  same  as  may  still  be 
seen  at  work  in  several  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  oldest  of  the 
Vedas,  estimated  to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  the  ox  consti- 
tuted the  most  valuable  property  of  the  Hindus ;  and  there  seems 
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no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  its  domestication  was 
not  equally  early  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  in  Tartary  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  which  could  not  have  migrated  in  formidable  numbers 
without  the  help  of  the  ox.  Near  two  thousand  years  ago,  Julius 
CdBsar  found  the  ox  domesticated  in  Britain  ;  and  here,  indeed,  it 
may  have  been  reduced  to  servitude  perhaps  as  early  as  in  Egypt 
itself,  although  we  can  produce  neither  tombs  nor  pyramids  to 
show  that  it  was.  In  the  pile  villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  the 
remains  of  two  distinct  species  of  oxen,  considered  to  have  been 
domestic,  have  been  found,  and  these  buildings  have  been  com- 
puted, or  conjectured  to  be,  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand  years 
old. 

The  migrations  of  the  ox  are  all  attributable  to  the  enterprise 
and  activity  of  man ;  left  to  itself  it  certainly  never  would  quit 
its  native  pastures,  and  in  its  wild  state  never  does  so  now  ;  such, 
at  least,  is  the  case  where  we  possess  historical  evidence.  Most 
probably  the  nomadic  nations  of  Tartary,  that  invaded  Central 
and  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  brought  with  them,  and  left 
behind  them,  some  of  their  own  cattle,  to  be  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  countries  they  invaded.  Most  of  us  have  seen  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome  a  handsome  breed  of  oxen,  diflfering  from  any 
of  those  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  these  are  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  by  that  great  vagabond  in  every  sense, 
Attila,  when,  in  the  fifth  century,  he  and  his  savage  Huns  in- 
vaded Italy. 

But  the  New  World  has  been  the  great  field  for  the  migration 
of  the  ox.  America  had  but  two  of  the  bovine  family,  the  musk 
ox  and  the  byson,  neither  of  them  amenable  to  domestication ; 
but,  even  if  they  had  been  so,  they  would  have  been  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  the  horned  cattle  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  European  ox  into  that  continent  is  coeval  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  consequently  of  no  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  half  standing.  With  abundant  suitable 
food,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey  of  the  Old 
World,  it  has  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  could  have 
done  in  any  of  the  countries  in  which  it  was  indigenous, — as  ra- 
pidly, indeed,  as  man  himself  who  brought  it.  It  has  even  re- 
gained its  liberty  and  become  wild,  although  without  losing  the 
variety  of  form  and  colour  which  characterized  it  in  servitude. 
We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  exotic  animal  to  Ame- 
rica, when,  exclusive  of  its  utility  in  labour,  it  forms  on  the  spot 
the  chief  animal  diet  of  certainly  not  fewer  than  forty  millions 
of  people.  So  planted  in  the  New  World,  the  ox  has  indirectly 
become  of  some  importance  to  the  Old,  of  which  we  may  judge 
by  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  consume  yearly  of  its  flesh,  hides, 
and  horns,  to  the  value  of  full  three  millions. 
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Throughout  all  liie  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  only  the 
ox  but  every  species  of  the  bovine  family  was  absent.  Some 
seventy  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  head  of  homed  cattle  on  the 
continent  of  Australia,  and  it  remained  for  ourselves  to  introduce 
the  ox.  For  some  years  it  continued  so  scarce,  that  it  required 
an  express  permission  from  the  governor  to  slaughter  ona  It 
now  thrives  in  a  country  which  had  no  native  ruminant, — ^not, 
indeed,  owing  to  less  genial  food  and  climate,  as  well  as  in  the 
American  continent,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  capable  of  multi- 
plying without  the  help  of  man.  Kiis  is  sufficiently  proved  by  a 
well-faiown  fact  told  by  Governor  Collins,  in  his  account  of  the 
early  colony.  A  herd  of  five  oxen  escaped  into  the  bush,  and  a 
few  years  after  were  reclaimed,  the  herd  numbering  fifteen,  and, 
strange  to  say,  in  it  were  several  bulls,  none  having  been  among 
the  animals  that  had  escaped. 

In  the  great  and  fertUe  group  of  the  Philippines,  the  largest 
island  of  which  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Ireland,  the  ox  did  not 
exist  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  conquerors  introduced  it,  not  di- 
rect from  Spain,  but  from  America,  across  the  broad  Pacific. 
Here,  with  the  existence  of  suitable  grasses,  and  in  the  absence 
of  ferocious  enemies  (even  the  leopard  and  wolf  not  existing),  it 
has  multiplied  over  all  the  islands  from  the  8°  to  the  19°  of 
latitude.  The  Chinese,  within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Malays  still  nearer,  although  they  introduced  the 
hog  and  the  dog,  had  not  nautical  strength  and  skill  competent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  ox,  or  the  horse,  or  the  buflfalo.  The 
illustrious  buccanier  and  navigator,  William  Dampier,  shot  Spa- 
nish oxen,  run  wild  on  the  remote  island  of  Mindano,  within  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Philippines. 

On  the  manifold  services  rendered  by  the  ox  to  man  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dilate.  Without  him  the  earth  could  never  have 
been  brought  into  effective  tillage,  for  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
the  horse  was  far  too  precious  to  be  used  in  the  plough,  and  the 
ass,  which  was  so,  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  ox.  The 
civilizations  of  Greece,  Italy,  Western  Asia,  India,  and  China 
would  never  have  existed  but  for  the  ox.  The  migrations  of  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Tartary  are  effected  only  by  its  means,  their 
very  existence,  indeed,  depending  on  it,  since  it  yields  to  them 
food  as  well  as  transport.  When,  however,  it  enabled  Attila  and 
Xerxes,  and  Timur,  leading  hordes  of  these  people,  to  sweep  over 
the  civilized  world,  and  when  it  brought  Turks  from  Transoxiana 
to  Constantinople,  its  services  to  mankind  must  be  considered  as 
more  than  questionable. 

Among  the  more  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  the  ox  has  been 
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in  a  good  measure  superseded  by  the  horse,  and  to  discard  him 
for  mere  labour  is  evidence  of  civilization.  With  the  less  ad- 
vanced of  these,  it  is  still  the  only  animal  used  in  the  plough. 
In  Africa  and  Asia,  without  the  tropics,  it  is  the  only  beast  of 
draught,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  shares  with  the  camel ;  while 
withiia  them  it  is  employed  in  common  with  the  buffalo  in 
draught  and  carriage.  There  is  no  going  fast  ahead  with  the  ox 
for  labour,  and  so  the  Americans  of  our  own  blood  discard  it  as 
we  do ;  while  those  of  the  Spanish — ^slow,  backward,  and  anar- 
chical— ^retain  it. 

It  is  chiefly  in  temperate  regions  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  con- 
tributes largely  to  human  sustenance,  and  in  some  countries  to- 
wards the  equator  it  is  not  used  at  all  The  Cochin  Chinese  told 
me  when  I  was  in  their  country,  that  they  would  as  soon  think 
of  drinking  raw  blood  as  milk  In  Java,  which  has  a  fine  breed 
of  homed  cattle,  I  have  kept  myself  a  score  of  native  cows  without 
being  able  to  get  Tnilk  enough  for  tea  and  coffee.  The  cows  of 
that  island  spare  very  little  milk  while  the  calf  suckles  them,  and 
refuse  it  altogether  if  the  calf  be  taken  from  them.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  is  more  owing  to  the  breed  than  to  the 
climate,  for  the  cows  of  India  yield  abundant  milk  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  while  such  of  the  Indian  breeds  as 
have  been  transplanted  to  Java  yield  milk  as  in  their  native 
country.* 

Certain  nations  of  the  East  entertain  a  prejudice  against 
slaughtering  the  ox  for  food,  the  origin  of  which  most  probably 
arose  from  its  utility  in  agriculture.  In  one  form  or  other  this 
superstition  extends  from  India  to  Japan,  including  even  the 
Chinese,  so  unscrupulous  in  diet  that  the  flesh  of  the  dog,  the 
alligator,  and  the  python  do  not  come  amiss  to  them.  Among 
the  charges  made  by  the  Japanese  against  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  prior  to  their  expulsion  from  the  empire  was  the  slaugh- 
ter of  animals  useful  to  man,  the  ox  and  cow  being  expressly 
named,  and  the  charge  was  considered  so  heinous  in  their  eyes  that 
it  was  up  with  the  overthrow  of  temples,  the  persecution  of  native 
priests,  and  the  kidnapping  of  Javanese  subjects  to  be  sold  abroad 
as  slaves.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  their  slaughter  of  kine  the 
Portuguese  pleaded  ignorance,  and  engaged  not  to  repeat  the 
offence.  By  recent  accounts,  I  see  that  our  countrymen  can  obtain 
no  beef  in  Japan,  and  naturally  complain  of  it  as  a  serious  grievance. 

The  followers  of  Buddha  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter : 
they  will  not  slaughter  any  animal  whatever,  but  do  not  scruple 
to  partake  of  the  flesh  of  almost  any  animal  that  any  one  else 
has  killed,  or  that  has  died  a  natural  death.     I  have  seen  a  crowd 


^To  this  I  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  that 
milk  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Negro  nations  of  Africa,  even  at  the  very  Equator. 
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of  Burmese  round  a  dying  ox  or  horse,  waiting  the  last  gasp  to 
cut  up  the  carcase.  And  even  worse,  I  have  seen  them  in  their 
canoes  cutting  steaks  from  the  bloated  carcase  of  a  horse  or  an 
ox,  as  the  tide  carried  it  down  the  stream  of  the  Irawaki  But 
it  is  among  the  Hindus  that  the  prejudice  against  taking  the  life 
of  the  ox  is  the  most  intense :  with  them,  indeed,  the  animal  is 
almost  deified.  They  are  not,  however,  quite  consistent  in  this 
matter  :  for  while  they  are  great  consumers  of  cow's  butter,  they 
make  the  greasing  of  rifle  cartridges  the  pretext  of  a  murderous 
rebellion.  Among  European  nations  no  prejudice  has  ever  existed 
against  the  slaughter  of  kine,  or  the  use  of  their  flesh ;  and  of  all 
beef-eaters,  we  ourselves  have  long  maintained,  whether  as  to  the 
quality  or  quantity  consumed,  the  highest  reputation. 

With  the  Indian  army  the  average  load  of  a  bullock  is  con- 
sidered to  be  two  himdred  pounds,  two  bullocks  being  considered 
equal  to  a  single  camel,  and  four  to  one  elephant.  For  draught, 
two  bullocks  are  hardly  equivalent  to  a  single  horse,  and  the 
horse  here  compared  with  it  is  an  Indian  one.  In  England,  it 
takes  a  team  of  four  oxen  to  draw  a  plough,  a  labour  which  is 
more  quickly  and  equally  well  performed  by  half  the  number  of 
horses.  To  draw  an  eighteen-pounder  over  Indian  roads  requires 
a  team  of  eighteen  bullocks,  and  sometimes  one  of  twenty-four. 
The  speed,  in  this  case,  is  at  the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  and  then  only  with  much  shouting,  much  goading, 
much  twisting  of  tails,  and  torrents  of  vituperation  of  the  sacred 
animals  by  Hindus  who  are  always  the  (kivers.  Four  English 
dray-horses  would  certainly  do  the  work  with  more  speed  and 
effect  than  the  eighteen  or  even  than  the  twenty-four  Indian 
bullocks. 

The  ox  has  over  the  elephant  and  camel  the  advantage  of  a 
hardier  constitution,  for  its  capacity  for  labour  embraces  the 
climates  and  localities  of  both. 

The  Buffalo.  This  animal,  the  Bos  hvhalus  of  naturalists,  is  a 
very  different  animal  from  the  ox  of  any  country,  and  wiU  not 
intermix  with  it,  even  to  the  production  of  a  sterile  hybrid,  as 
does  the  horse  with  the  ass.  Naturalists  appear  to  have  come  to 
an  understanding  that  the  buffalo  no  longer  exists  in  the  wild 
state,  unless  the  wild  buffalo  be  the  arnee  of  Bengal,  which,  how- 
ever, very  materially  differs  from  the  domestic  buffalo  of  what- 
ever country.  The  buffalo  is  a  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
animal  than  the  ox  of  the  countries  in  which  both  exist  together, 
but  it  is  more  sluggish,  slow,  and  unwieldy,  with  less  capacity 
for  enduring  toil,  especially  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  denison  of  the  marshes,  and  loves  to  roll,  or  rather  to  half  bury 
itself,  in  the  mud ;  often  it  may  be  found  by  the  side  of  a  pool 
with  nothing  visible  but  its  snout. 
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The  buffalo  does  not  sport  either  as  to  form  or  colour  as  does 
the  ox,  for  its  form  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  in  colour  it  is 
either  black  or  white,  the  first  being  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
one  the  most  frequent,  and  the  latter  being  seemingly  an  albino. 
It  varies  greatly,  however,  in  size,  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  in  such 
countries  as  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java  It  di* 
minishes  in  size  as  we  proceed  northward,  and  in  Upper  Hin- 
dustan is  not  larger  than  the  common  ox. 

The  buffalo  has  a  decided  antipathy  to  strangers,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  strangers  dressed  in  conspicuous  colours.  A  distin- 
guished officer,  the  late  Colonel  Syme,  who  was  my  predecessor  in 
a  mission  to  the  Burman  Court,  describes  himself  as  pursued  by 
one,  and  saving  himself  only  by  doffing  his  scarlet  coat.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  its  frien<k  it  is  docile  and  obedient,  and  tho- 
roughly under  control.  Looking  out  of  my  window  one  morning 
while  at  Surabaya,  in  the  island  of  Java,  I  saw  two  bulls  fighting. 
A  little  boy,  apparently  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  came 
up,  and  gently  touched  his  own  buffalo  on  the  nose  with  a  switch ; 
the  animals  immediately  desisted  from  fighting,  and  his  own 
animal,  bending  its  horn  down  for  a  stirrup,  the  little  fellow 
mounted  on  his  neck  and  rode  home,  the  opponent  quietly  taking 
himself  off.  With  this  gentleness,  the  buffalo  is  an  animal  of  in- 
domitable courage,  and  with  this  quality  and  his  great  strength 
he  is  an  over-match  for  the  royal  tiger.  The  combat  between 
them  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  princes  of  Java,  which  I 
have  often  witnessed,  and  in  no  case  did  I  ever  see,  or  indeed 
hear,  of  the  buffalo  being  worsted.  Frequently  he  has  killed 
the  tiger,  and  always  laid  him  prostrate  and  incapable  of  further 
effort,  his  life  being  saved  only  from  the  position  of  the  buffalo's 
horns  being  such  as  to  disable  him  from  goring  his  enemy  to 
death  :  indeed,  on  such  occasions,  the  tips  of  the  buffalo's  horns 
are  usually  sawn  off,  as  a  further  security  against  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 

In  the  hot  and  moist  countries  towards  the  equator,  the  buffalo 
is  of  more  frequent  use  than  the  ox  in  all  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture. In  these  it  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  rich  rice  field,  up  to  its 
knees  in  mud,  drawing  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  this  seem- 
ingly to  its  own  entire  contentment,  while  the  labour  of  the  ox 
is  restricted  to  the  tillage  of  the  far  less  valuable  uplands.  It 
gives  more  milk  in  such  localities  than  the  cow,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  its  flesh,  and  even  its  hide  and  horns,  are  very  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  ox. 

The  buffalo  is  at  present  numerous  in  all  the  inter-tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  of  Asia,  and  was  probably  first  domes- 
ticated at  several  injjependent  points  within  these  limits,  from 
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Hindustan  to  China,  a  &ct  which  would  seem  to  receive  corrobo- 
ration from  its  having  a  distinct  and  peculiar  name  in  every 
different  group  of  languages.  To  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was  un- 
known, and  is  no  where  represented  on  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Assyria  To  the  EUndus,  however,  it  must 
have  been  early  known,  for  it  has  a  specific  name  in  the  obsolete 
Sanskrit,  which,  in  corrupt  forms,  has  been  extended  to  several 
other  languages  of  Hindustaa  It  is  found,  also,  represented  on 
ancient  EEindu  monuments,  but  is  not  venerated  like  the  ox  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  associated  by  name  with  a  certain  mischievous 
demon,  the  Mahesasura,  literaUy  the  buffalo  demon,  and  the  de- 
struction of  which  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  ascribed  to  a 
renowned  deity  of  the  EUndus,  the  goddess  of  destruction. 

The  name  for  the  buffalo,  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe, 
is  taken  from  the  Latin  bvbalus,  which  is  a  term  originally  applied 
to  some  kind  of  wild  cattle,  and  transferred  to  this  animal  when 
introduced  into  Europe.  The  Arabic  name  for  it  is  Iidrmis,  and 
the  Persian  jamua,  or  gamus.  The  Sanskrit  name  is  mahisha, 
of  which  the  Hindi  bhaina  is  probably  a  corruption ;  but  that 
language  had  also  the  native  name  khulga.  The  wild  animal  is 
called  arJd.  In  the  Teluga  and  Tamil  it  has  the  native  names 
respectively  of  yenvma  and  yerumi.  In  the  Malay  the  name  is 
h&rho,  and  in  Javanese  kdbo;  the  Sanskrit  name  mahisha,  omit- 
ting the  aspirate,  being  used  in  the  polite  dialect  of  the  latter. 
The  word  kdrbo  has  been  widely  spread  over  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  usually  in  a  corrupted  form.  It  has  been  extended 
to  the  Philippines,  with  the  orthography  of  carabo,  although  into 
these  islands  the  animal  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  I 
find  it  also  as  a  synonyme  in  Siamese.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
sole  word  in  the  Malayan  languages,  for  in  the  Sunda  of  Java 
the  name  is  munding,  and  in  the  Bugis  of  Celebes  tedung. 

At  present  the  buffalo  is  foimd  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  as  far  west  as  Spain  and  Italy,  in  the  last  of  which 
many  of  us  have  seen  it  engaged  in  the  congenial  labour  of  dredg- 
ing with  their  bodies  the  canal  which  passes  through  the  Pontine 
marshes.  It  was  evidently  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  connecting 
as  they  did  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  in  a  manner  more  in- 
timate than  was  ever  done  before,  that  introduced  the  buffalo  into 
the  latter.  The  Arabs,  receiving  the  buffalo  from  India,  directly 
or  indirectly,  brought  it  into  Assyria,  Syria,  Asia-Minor, and  Egypt; 
and  its  introduction  into  Europe  dates  no  further  back  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  poverty  of  the  coat  of  the  buffalo, 
which  consists  only  of  widely  scattered  hair,  declares  it  to  be  the 
inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  one  is  only  surprised  to  find 
it  acclimated  even  in  so  comparatively  cold  a  coimtry  as  Italy. 
This,  with  its  slowness,  the  inferiority  of  its  flesh,  of  its  milk,  and 
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even  of  its  hide,  evidently  unfits  it  for  any  other  than  its  native 
country — the  hot  and  moist  region  in  the  proximity  of  the  Equator. 

The  Horse, — The  horse — ^the  noblest  conquest  of  man  over  the 
lower  animals,  although  not  the  most  difficult,  for  in  this  respect 
it  must  yield  to  the  elephant,  as  in  utility  it  must  to  the  ox — is 
at  present  nowhere  found  in  its  original  wild  state,  although  the 
ass  and  the  ox  unquestionably  are  so.  A  true  wild  horse  was 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet ;  but  a  specimen  of 
this  animal  has  at  length  been  brought  to  England,  and  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  is,  however, 
of  the  fami]y  of  the  asses,  somewhat  taller  than  the  true  wild  ass, 
lighter  in  the  shoulder,  longer  in  the  neck,  with  shorter  ears  and 
a  more  horse-like  head.  It  is,  in  fact,  I  am  assured  by  an  emi- 
nent naturalist,  my  Mend  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Djiggatai  of  the 
Moguls,  and  hunted  by  them  for  its  flesh — considered  by  Tartars 
to  be  better  than  any  venison. 

In  the  domesticated  state,  the  horse  has  immemorially  existed 
in  every  region  of  the  Old  World,  the  Arctic  excepted.  His  dis- 
appearance from  the  absolutely  wild  state  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  from  his  natural  habitat  being  the  open  plain ; 
from  the  &cility  with  which  he  would  hence  be  captured,  and 
when  captured,  tamed,  domesticated,  and  made  usefdL 

As  we  now  see  him,  the  horse  consists  of  an  almost  infinite 
variety,  difiering  in  size,  in  form,  in  colour,  and  even  in  dis- 
position. Much  of  this  variety  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  work  of 
man,  but  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  when  we 
consider  the  insuperable  difficulties  to  intercommunication  which 
existed  in  early  times — always  rude  times — that  all  the  widely 
differing  races  could  possibly  have  sprung  from  a  single  species,  or 
that  time,  soil,  climate,  or  breeding,  could  have  produced  so  pro- 
digious a  diversity.  To  account  for  it,  then,  I  think  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion — and  I  am  not  the  first  that  has  come  to  it — 
that  there  must  have  existed  originally  a  great  number  of  closely 
allied  species  capable  of  commixture,  and  of  producing  a  fertile 
offspring.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  ox  and  the  dog, 
and  probably  even  with  the  human  race  itself 

For  this  inference  a  good  deal  of  evidence  might  be  produced. 
Thus  language  countenances  the  theory.  In  every  original  tongue 
of  countries  in  which  the  horse  appears  to  have  been  indigenous, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  has  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
name.  Thus,  it  has  a  distinct  name  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  Ger- 
man, in  the  Celtic  tongues,  in  Persian,  in  Arabic,  in  Sanskrit,  in 
the  languages  of  the  South  of  India,  in  the  Hindu-Chinese  ton- 
gues, and  in  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  Islands.  Sometimes 
it  has  two  names,  a  native  with  a  foreign  synonjrme,  as  in  Irish 
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or  Gkielic,  and  in  Javanese — ^in  the  first  case  the  synonyme  being 
Latin,  and  in  the  last  Sanskrit.  In  countries  in  which  the  horse 
had  unquestionably  no  existence,  it  naturally  takes  its  name  from 
the  language  of  tiie  people  who  introduc^  it.  In  South  and 
Central  America,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  name  is  Spanish, 
taken  &om  the  Latin ;  and  in  North  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  it  is  English. 

There  are  two  broad  distinctions  in  the  horse — the  full-sized 
one  and  the  pony — ^which  seem  to  point,  at  least,  at  two  distinct 
aboriginal  races,  or  osculating  species.  No  change  of  climate  or 
skill  in  breeding,  supposing  there  be  no  crossing,  will  convert  the 
'  one  into  the  other.  In  most  countries  both  exist  together ;  but 
in  some  one  of  them  only  exists.  Thus,  in  the  intertropical 
countries  which  lie  between  India  and  China,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  pony  only  exists,  and  the  full- 
sized  horse  is  as  unknown  as  the  ass  or  the  camel.  In  the  lan- 
guages of  these  countries,  consequently,  there  is  but  one  name  for 
the  horse,  while  in  the  language  of  Hindustan  and  Persia  there 
are  distinct  terms  for  the  horse  and  the  pony.  In  Arabia  the 
horses  are  all  comparatively  small,  and  do  not  materially  diflFer  in 
size  :  there  are  there  no  ponies,  and  consequently,  in  the  copious 
Arabic  language,  no  distinct  terms  for  horse  and  pony.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  poorer 
and  remoter  parts  of  the  British  islands,  for  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages the  pony  has  no  other  name  than  "  little  horsa" 

Soil  and  climate,  independent  of  the  care  of  man  in  feeding 
and  breeding,  of  which,  in  the  ruder  states  of  society,  the  horse 
receives  little  or  none,  seem  to  have  very  little  influence  on  its 
size,  form,  or  disposition.  In  the  temperate  western  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  found  of  a  size  never  seen  in  any  part  of  Asia  or 
Africa :  it  thrives  even  in  countries  in  which  nature  had  not 
originally  planted  it,  and  this  applies  to  every  region  of  America, 
from  the  equator  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  Over  this  wide  region, 
with  some  allowance  for  patent  neglect,  it  is  still  the  Spanish 
horse  introduced  about  three  centuries  ago.  In  the  absence  of 
powerful  carnivorous  animals,  and  with  unlimited  pasture,  it 
there  multiplies  much  faster  than  it  could  at  any  time  have  done 
in  any  part  of  the  Old  world, — so  fast  indeed  as,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  regained  its  liberty,  and  to  have  returned  to  its  wild  state, 
yet  even  then  retaining  that  variety  in  colour  which  marks  its 
once  subjection  to  man. 

Like  America,  the  Philippine  Islands  were  found  without  the 
horse.  The  Spaniards  introduced  it,  but  in  this  case  they  intro- 
duced the  Spanish  horse  from  South  America,  and,  along  with  it, 
the  pony  of  the  neighbouring  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  breed  of  horses  of  these  islands  is  a  kind  of  galloway,^ 
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intennediate  between  the  two  racea     Here,  too,  under  conditions 
as  favourable  as  in  America,  it  has  run  wild. 

The  southern  hemisphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  successful 
multiplication  of  the  horse,  since  we  find  the  different  breeds  of 
the  English  horse  thriving  nearly  as  well  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  as  in  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  In  countries  to  which  the  pony  is  indi- 
genous the  ftdl-sized  horse  thrives  perfectly,  as  is  seen  from  its 
introduction,  in  very  recent  times,  into  Java  and  the  country  of 
the  Burmese. 

The  notion  that  all  the  different  races  of  the  horse  have  pro-  , 
ceeded  from  one  original  stock  has  no  warranty  in  history. 
As  long  as  the  horse  receives  no  special  care  in  breeding,  he 
undergoes  no  change,  and  such  care  he  only  receives  in  a  con- 
siderably advanced  state  of  society,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arabs,  he  is  an  object  of  special  and  peculiar  importance.  The 
half  wild  and  neglected  horse  of  South  America  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  his  progenitors  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
above  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  our  own  Shetland  and  Welsh 
ponies  most  probably  differ  in  no  respect  from  their  predecessors 
of  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar.  The  squab,  strong, 
and  enduring  Tartar  horse  of  the  present  day  is,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  same  kind  of  animal  by  help  of  which  Attila,  and  Gengis,  and 
Timur  effected  their  conquests — ^the  same  with  which  the  Tartar 
tribes  subdued  China  twice  over,  and  against  whose  incursions  a 
wall  of  1,500  miles  long  was  no  security.  It  is  the  same,  too, 
which  the  allied  armies  encountered  in  their  march  on  Pekin 
— a  shaggy  rough  galloway,  under  fourteen  hands. 

Through  the  care  of  man  it  is  needless  to  add  that  vast  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  the  horse.  This  care,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  long  bestowed  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  Arabia,  as  in  every  other  country,  a  native  race  must 
have  existed,  to  afford  the  materials  for  selection.  In  sacred 
writing,  Solomon  is  represented  as  purchasing  his  stud,  not  in 
Arabia,  but  in  Egypt,  from  which  it  has  been  very  hastily  inferred 
that  the  last  of  these  countries,  and  not  the  first,  is  the  parent 
country  of  the  high-bred  Arab  such  as  we  know  him.  For  this 
notion,  however,  I  can  see  no  good  foundation.  The  Egyptians  of 
the  time  of  Solomon  were  a  civilized  and  wealthy  people,  with 
abundance  of  horses,  and  the  Israelite  king  naturally  went  for  his  to 
the  best  or  most  abundant  market,  which  was  Egypt.  The  Arabs 
of  the  same  period  were  a  rude,  nomadic,  and  isolated  people,  and 
so  they  continued  for  a  long  time  after,  until,  indeed,  Mahomed, 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  own  time,  "  breathed,"'  as  Gibbon 
expresses  it,  "  the  soul  of  enthusiasm  into  their  savage  bodies,"' 
and  made  them  an  united,  a  conquering,  and  in  many  respects  a 
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prosperous  people.  It  was  most  probably  then  only  tbat  they 
began  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the  horse,  and 
the  result  of  which  has  been  the  production  of  that  animal  which, 
in  so  fia,r  as  form,  bottom,  and  beauty  are  concerned,  is  considered 
the  perfection  of  the  blood  horse.  He  is,  however,  in  size  what 
we  should  call  a  mere  galloway,  and  when  in  perfection  seldom 
exceeding  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  higL  He  cannot  be  said  to 
be  master  of  a  weight  exceeding  ten  stone,  and  yet  there  is  some 
adaptation  of  his  strength  to  the  usual  class  of  riders  he  has  to 
carry,  for  the  man  of  Asia  is  much  lighter  than  the  man  of 
^Europa  In  India  it  has  been  ascertained  that  on  an  average  the 
Indian  trooper  is  lighter  than  the  English  light  dragoon  by  no 
less  than  two  stone  and  a  quarter.  The  difference  tMBtween  the 
Englishman  and  the  Arab  is  probably  not  so  large,  but  still  it 
must  be  very  considerable. 

The  Arab  horse  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  gentleness  and 
docility,  qualities  generally  ascribed  to  their  rearing  and  tuition. 
I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  this  character  is  far  more  owing  to 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  race ;  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  an  Arab  is  vicious,  and  when  he  is,  he  is  exquisitely  and 
incorrigibly  so.  There  is  one  quality  in  which  the  Arab  horse 
perhaps  excels  every  other,  endurance  of  continuous  labour.  A 
little  Arab  of  fourteen  hands,  for  a  bet  of  £500,  rode  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  five  consecutive  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles 
a  day,  carrying  ten  stone  seven  pounds.  The  feat  was  performed 
on  the  race-course  of  Bangalore,  but  13°  distant  from  the  Equator. 
The  horse  was  Jumping  Jemmy,  and  the  rider,  as  meritorious  as 
his  horse.  Captain  Home,  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

I  may  here  give  the  description  of  a  genuine  Arab,  more 
lively  than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  that 
of  Evelyn,  and  in  excellent  quaint  English.  In  the  year  1683 
the  Turks,  under  their  Grand  Vizier,  invested  Vienna,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  ministers  fled.  John  Sobieski, 
elective  King  of  Poland,  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Turkish 
army  was  entrenched,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  Turkish  fashion, 
was  taking  the  matter  coolly  and  quietly,  for  he  was  seen  from 
a  neighbouring  height  smoking  his  chibouk,  and  sipping  his 
coffee.  Polish  blood  could  not  stand  such  a  sight,  and  the  Polish 
cavalry,  lance  in  hand,  cleared  the  entrenchments,  entered  the 
Turkish  camp,  routed  the  army,  and  pursued  it  to  Hungary,  and 
beyond  it.  For  this  service,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  Poles 
were  requited,  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  by  having  their  country 
partitioned,  and  a  large  slice  of  it  taken  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  but  for  them  might  have  been  now  crying  "  Bismillah" 
instead  of  being  in  league  with  the  Pope.  Some  Arab  horses 
were  among  the  spoil,  and  were  brought  for  sale  to  England,  and 
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exhibited  before  Charles  II.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  them  in  the  Diary:  — "  Dec.  17th,  1 686.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  went  into  St.  James's  Park  to  see  three  Turkish  or  Asian 
horses,  newly  brought  over  and  first  shown  to  his  Majesty. 
There  were  four,  but  one  of  them  died  at  sea,  being  three  weeks 
coming  from  Hamburgh.  They  were  taken  from  a  Bashaw  at 
the  siege  of  Vienna,  at  the  late  famous  raising  of  that  leaguer.  I 
never  beheld  so  delicate  a  creature  as  one  of  them  was,  of  some- 
what a  bright  bay,  two  white  feet, — in  all  regards  beautifdl, — a 
blaze :  such  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  neck,  breast,  belly,  haunches,  legs, 
pasterns,  and  feet — in  all  regards  beautiful,  and  proportioned  to, 
admiration ;  spirited,  proud,  nimble,  making  halt,  turning  with 
that  swiftness,  and  in  so  small  a  compass  as  was  admirable.  With 
all  this  so  gentle  and  tractable  as  called  to  mind  what  Busbequius 
speaks  of  them,  to  the  reproach  of  our  grooms  in  Europe,  who 
bring  up  their  horses  so  churlishly  as  makes  most  of  them  retain 
their  bad  habits.  They  trotted  like  does,  as  if  they  did  not  feel 
the  ground.  Five  hundred  guineas  were  demanded  for  the  first, 
three  hundred  for  the  second,  and  two  hundred  for  the  third, 
which  was  brown.  All  of  them  were  choicely  shaped,  but  the 
two  last  not  altogether  so  perfect  as  the  first.  It  was  judged  by 
the  spectators,  among  whom  was  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, the  Duke  of  York,  and  several  of  the  Court,  noble  persons 
skilled  in  horses,  especially  M.  Faubert  and  his  son.  Provost 
Masters  of  the  Academy,  and  esteemed  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
that  there  were  never  seen  any  horses  in  these  parts  to  be  com- 
pared with  them."' 

The  present  races  of  the  English  horse  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ponies,  a  very  mixed  breed.  Our  draught  horses  are  in  a 
large  degree  derived  from  the  horses  of  Flanders,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  heavy  horses  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick.  An  indi- 
genous full-sized  horse,  however,  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  It  was  this,  most  probably,  that  was  used 
in  the  scythed  chariots  of  the  Britons.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
possessed  of  such  good  qualities  as  to  be  much  sought  after  on 
the  Continent.  From  this  horse  and  the  blood  of  the  Arab  has 
sprang  our  famous  race-horse,  far  exceeding  in  fleetness  all  others. 
Kie  Arab,  for  breeding,  seems  first  to  have  been  introduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First.  In  about  a  century's  time,  or  ending  with  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  all  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  Arab  blood  seems 
to  have  been  completed  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  original 
unmixed  English  horse,  from  which  the  race-horse  derives  its  size 
and  strength,  must  have  possessed  excellent  qualities,  for  we  have 
in  proof  the  fact  that  Flying  ChUders,  supposed  to  be  the  fleetest 
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horse  that  England  ever  produced,  was  the  immediate  offspring  of 
an  English  mare,  by  the  Darley  Arabian,  a  genuine  Arab  of  the 
Desert — that  he  was,  in  other  words,  a  half-bred,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  be  implied  by  his  portraits ;  for  although  his  other 
points  appear  unobjectionable,  he  has  a  large  coarse  head,  such  as 
a  true  Ai^b  never  has.  The  celebrated  Eclipse  traced  his  pedi- 
gree not  very  remotely  to  the  Grodolphin  Arabian,  which  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  Barb,  but  I  fancy  only  from  the 
fuUness  of  his  crest.  If  the  account  I  have  heard  be  true,  that  he 
was  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
probability  is  that  he  was  a  true  Arab,  for  the  Sultan  could  easily 
have  got  one  without  going  to  the  mixed  blood  of  Barbary. 

Although,  however,  no  account  is  given  of  the  dam  of  Flying 
Childers,  it  is  likely  that  she  may  have  had  some  Arab  blood,  for 
the  horse  was  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  before  which,  Spanish, 
Barb,  and  even  Arab  horses  had  for  one  hundred  years  been 
introducing  into  England. 

If,  then,  the  Arab  blood  be  the  only  true  one,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  thorough-bred  English  horse.  Our  race-horse,  with 
all  its  perfection,  is,  in  fact,  a  factitious  breed.  That  it  is  mostly 
derived  from  the  Arab,  however,  will  probably  be  inferred  from 
its  corresponding  with  it  very  perfectly  in  colour.  With  the 
Arab,  the  prevailing  colours,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  are 
grey,  bay,  and  chestnut.  It  is  never  sorrel^  roan,  or  piebald,  and 
very  rarely  black ;  and  such  also  is  the  case  with  the  English 
blood-horse. 

The  superior  speed  of  the  English  racer  over  the  Arab  has 
been  frequently  determined,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  an 
animal  on  an  average  by  two  hands  higher,  with  every  racing 
point  at  least  equal  In  1814  a  second-rate  English  horse.  Sir 
Solomon,  ran  a  race  of  two  miles,  on  the  course  of  Madras, 
against  an  Arab,  which,  giving  heavy  weights,  had  beaten  every 
other  Arab  in  India.  This  was  the  Cole  Arabian  afterwards 
brought  to  England.  He]  was  under  fourteen  hands  high,  and 
received  a  stone  weight.  The  English  horse,  an  ill-tempered 
one,  ran  sulkily  during  the  first  part  of  the  race,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  that  he  would  be  distanced,  but  in  time  he  ran 
kindly,  overtook  the  Arab,  and  beat  him  handsomely.  His  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  natives 
who  were  assembled  on  the  course.  This  statement  I  had  from 
an  eye-witness.  In  1828  the  English  horse  Recruit  beat  easily 
the  Arab  Pyramus,  the  best  at  the  time  in  India,  giving  him  two 
stones  nine  pounds.  The  distance,  ran  on  the  race-course  of 
Calcutta,  was  two  miles. 

A  few  years  ago  a  match  was  run  between  an  English  blood- 
mare  and  the  best  Arab  in  Egypt.     The  race  was  ten  miles  long. 
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over  the  Desert. ,  For  the  first  mile  the  horses  went  neck  and 
neck,  after  which  the  mare  ran  a-head,  and  before  the  race  was 
over  the  Arab  was  left  behind,  and  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  the 
difference  in  speed  between  the  English  racer  and  the  Arab  is 
something  like  that  between  the  antelope  and  the  hare. 

The  European  cavalry  horse  of  the  middle  ages  was  of  necessity 
a  powerful  animal,  since  he  had  not  only  to  carry  a  rider  covered 
with  armour,  but  had  armour  of  his  own  to  bear.  The  same  kind 
of  horse  seems  to  have  been  continued  even  down  to  the  Eevo- 
lution,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  the  equestrian  statues  of 
Charles  the  First  and  William  the  Third.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  "  Crusaders,"  gives  a  very  graphical  account  of  the  war-horse 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  contrasted  with  the  Arab,  in  his  imaginary 
duel  between  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saladin  in  the  Desert. 

The  Arabs  occupied  Spain  for  seven  centuries,  and  the  African 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  they  have  possessed  for  twelve,  and 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  blood  of  their  horses  with  that  of 
the  native  races  have  been  derived  the  jennet  and  barb.  A  good 
native  horse,  however,  probably  existed  in  both  countries,  and 
indeed  with  respect  to  Barbary,  it  may  be  considered  certain, 
when  we  know  that  the  Numidian  horse  formed  the  best  cavalry 
of  Hannibal,  and  contributed  largely  to  his  victories  over  the 
Eomans.  The  Barb  has  as  little  chance  as  the  Arab  with  the 
English  blood-horse.  In  the  present  season  (1863),  a  fine  Barb 
ran  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  was  distanced  by  both  English  and 
French  horses.  The  Persian  horse  is  said  to  have  some  Arab  blood, 
but  it  cannot  be  large,  for  the  modem  horse  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  represented  with  great  spirit  and  seeming  truth 
in  a  celebrated  mosaic  pavement  of  Pompeii,  which  is,  at  least, 
by  seven  centuries  older  than  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Arabians.  The  horses  of  the  mosaic  are,  in  fact  very  ordinary 
animals,  without  the  smallest  show  of  blood,  and  so  generally  is 
the  modem  Persian  horse. 

But,  besides  those  already  named,  there  are  different  breeds 
of  horses  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and,  seeming  to  be  endemic 
in  the  several  countries  in  which  they  are  found,  without  any 
admixture  of  foreign  blood.  Such  a  race  is  the,  squab,  strong,  and 
sure-footed  little  horse  of  Butan,  called  the  Tangan,  frequently 
imported  into  Bengal.  The  small  horse  of  Tibet  is  another  in- 
stance. Like  the  shawl  goat,  and  all  the  other  animals  of  the 
elevated  and  dry  region  which  it  inhabits,  it  has  a  double  coat" 
of  hair,  a  long  shaggy  outer  one,  and  at  the  roots  of  this  a 
fine  woolly  one  corresponding  with  that  which  in  the  goat  is 
the  material  of  the  Cashmere  shawl. 

The  horses  of  the  plain  of  Hindustan  are  of  ample  height,  and 
considerable  activity,  but  wanting  in  strength,  and  above  all  in 
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bottom,  and  very  often  yicions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  best 
breeds  are  found  towards  the  south,  and  especially  in  Central  India, 
and  the  worst  towards  the  east,  including  Bengal  and  Orissa.  As  no 
remarkable  care  in  breeding  is  anywhere  bestowed  by  the  Indians, 
the  superiority  of  the  horses  of  such  countries  as  Mysore,  Catte- 
war,  Gujrat,  and  Malwa,  may  be  attributable  to  a  peculiar  suitable- 
ness of  soil  and  climate,  and  probably  to  the  introduction,  in  remote 
times,  of  some  portion  of  Arabian  blood.  In  general  the  Indian 
horse  is  what  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  the  Scots,  call  a  **  garron,"' 
that  is  a  vulgar  hack.  At  all  events  his  inferiority  is  declared 
by  the  necessity  we  are  ourselves  under  of  going  to  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  gulfs,  to  the  Cape,  and  to  Australia,  for  better. 
One  flagrant  misnomer  which  Europeans  apply  to  the  common 
Indian  horse  may  be  noticed.  He  is  usually  known  to  them 
under  the  appellation  of  Tazi,  meaning  jade, — almost  "  screw,'" 
whereas  the  word,  which  is  Arabic,  properly  signifies  a  true  Arab. 

Proceeding  south  we  have  the  Burmese  or  Pegu  pony,  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to 
Timur,  a  great  variety  of  races,  for  every  island  possessing  the 
horse  has,  at  least,  one  race,  and  the  larger  several  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  horse  of  a  certain  volcanic 
island,  called  Sumbawa,  and  more  especially  of  a  district  of  it 
called  Qunung  Api,  literally  "  fire  mountain,"  or,  in  other  words, 
"  the  volcano/'  The  Sumbawa  horse  is  generally  below  twelve 
hands,  and  its  most  remarkable  colours  grey  and  bay,  occasionally 
sorrel,  but,  as  with  the  Arab,  rarely  black,  and  never  piebald. 
It  has  the  legs  and  the  blood-head  of  the  Arab,  its  spirit,  bottom, 
good  temper,  and  proportioned  to  size,  more  than  its  strengtL  Of 
these  I  remember  that  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  presented 
a  set  of  four  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  which  she  drove 
in  Windsor  Park.  With  relays  of  these  insular  ponies  I  have 
myself,  as  did  many  others  of  my  contemporaries,  ridden  one 
hundred  miles  an  end,  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  noiles  an  hour. 
The  weight  carried  in  my  own  case  was  full  thirteen  stone. 

The  most  current  name  for  the  horse  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
is  the  corruption  of  a  Sanskrit  one,  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  the  animal  was  intro- 
duced from  India.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no  foundation, 
for  the  Indian  name  is  but  a  synonyme ;  and  in  the  language  of 
Java,  where  the  horse  is  most  numerous,  and  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  Hinduism,  the  current  name  is  a  native  ona  In  one  of 
the  principal  languages  of  the  great  island  of  Celebes  the  horse 
bears  the  Javanese  name,  while  in  another  it  is  known  by  the 
odd  one  of  the  "  buffalo  of  Java.''  In  Celebes,  which  contains 
extensive  grassy  plains,  and  no  tigers,  the  horse  is  found  in  the 
wild  state,  caught  with  the  lasso,  and  reclaimed,  as  in  the  lianas 
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of  America.  From  these  facts,  we  may  be  disposed  to  infer  that 
the  Javanese,  long  a  civilized  people,  taught  the  people  of  Celebes 
— ^a  very  rude  one,  even  when  first  known  to  Europeans — ^the  art 
of  domesticating  the  horse.  It  may  be  added,  in  corroboration  of 
this  view,  that  the  horse  of  Celebes  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Java,  being  larger,  stronger,  and  better  bred. 

Proceeding  eastward  and  southward,  the  horse  is  found,  for 
the  last  time,  in  Timur  and  Sandalwood  Island,  each  of  which 
has  a  race  peculiar  to  itself.  In  no  island  of  the  North  or 
South  Pacific  Ocean  was  the  horse  found.  Going  northward, 
after  quitting  Borneo  and  Celebes,  we  find  a  native  horse,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  Japanese  Archipelago.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  peculiar  race,  if  the  horse  of  Japan  was  not  imported  from  the 
rude  countries  on  the  Qulf  of  Okotsk  which,  considering  the 
state  of  Japanese  navigation,  is  not  very  probable.  Here  we 
have  no  longer  the  mere  ponies  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
the  full-sized  horse,  which  old  John  Adams,  a  mariner,  bom  and 
bred  in  Wapping,  and  a  mighty  favourite  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  of  his  day,  writing  from  the  spot  in  1613,  thus  de- 
scribes : — "  Their  horses  are  not  tall,  but  of  the  size  of  our 
middling  nags,  short  and  well  trussed,  small  headed,  and  very 
full  of  mettle  ;  in  my  opinion  far  exceeding  the  Spanish  jennet.'' 
My  friend  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  interesting  narrative  of  Lord 
Elgin's  mission,  confirms  this  statement,  and  gives  the  following 
curious  account  of  the  manage  of  a  people  as  numerous  as  our- 
selves, and  of  whom,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have 
known  nothing  but  their  lacquer-ware,  curious  porcelain,  and 
strange  political  isolation. 

"  As  Lord  Elgin  had  not  yet  seen  much  of  the  town,  I  accom- 
panied him  on  shore,  on  another  tour  of  exploration.  In  the 
course  of  our  walk  we  came  to  a  large  enclosure,  and  on  entering 
it  found  fifteen  or  twenty  men  on  horseback,  galloping  and  cur- 
vetting about  a  considerable  area,  apparently  used  as  a  riding 
school.  This,  we  understood,  was  the  constant  afternoon  amuse- 
ment of  the  '  young  bloods'  of  Nagasaki  They  were  all  men  of 
fortune  and  family,  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  and  this  was 
their  Eotten  Eow.  They  rode  fiery  little  steeds,  averaging  about 
fourteen  hands  in  height,  and  took  a  delight  in  riding  full  gallop, 
and  pulling  up  short,  after  the  favourite  manner  of  Arabs.  The 
saddles  were  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  they  are  in 
China,  but  with  less  padding.  The  stirrup-leathers  were  short, 
and  the  stirrups  like  hugh  slippers,  made  of  lacquer.  The  bit 
was  powerful,  and  the  reins  made  of  muslin,  but  strong,  notwith- 
standing. When  we  appeared,  two  or  three  good-looking  young 
men  pulled  up  near  us,  and  most  good-naturedly  pressed  them 
upon  ua     I  took  a  short,  uncomfortable  gallop  upon  one  with  a 
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propensity  to  kick,  and  was  glad  soon  to  relinquish  him  to  bis 
smiling  owner.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  gentlemanlike 
and  unconstrained  bearing  of  these  young  men,  who  evidently 
wished  to  show  us  all  the  civility  in  their  power/' 

From  all  the  facts  now  detailed,  the  great  probability  seems  to 
be  that  in  many  coimtries  there  existed  distinct  races  of  the  wild 
horse,  which,  in  due  time,  their  respective  inhabitants  reduced  to 
servituda  Scattered  as  they  are  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
World,  consisting  of  widely  different  varieties,  and  considering  the 
extremely  rude  state  of  the  intercourse,  but  more  especially  of 
maritime  intercourse,  of  the  early  nations,  most  ef  whom  were 
even  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence,  it  is  diflScult  even  to 
imagine  that  all  the  horses  of  the  world  were  derived  from  one 
single  stock.  Neither  the  Hindus  nor  Arabs  had  carried  their 
horses  to  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  although  they 
communicated  to  them  their  religions,  and  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  their  languages.  The  Malays  and  Javanese  did  not 
succeed  in  conveying  their  horses  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
although  they  did  a  considerable  portion  of  their  languages,  with 
some  of  their  plants — as  the  yam,  the  coconut,  and  sugar-cane. 
Close  to  these  two  nations  was  the  Philippine  group,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  the  nations  in  question  communicated  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  languages,  and  even  a  smack  of  their  religion ; 
but  it  remained  for  the  Spaniards  to  bestow  the  horse  upon  them. 
The  large  and  fertile  island  of  Formosa  is  but  eighty  miles  distant 
from  the  populous  coast  of  China,  but  the  Chinese  had  never  occu- 
pied it  until  Europeans  showed  them  the  way  to  it,  only  two  cen- 
turies ago.  They  have  ever  since  then  occupied  it,  colonized  it, 
and  drawn  large  resources  from  it,  but  down  to  this  day  have  not 
introduced  the  horse. 

Attempts  have  been  often  made  to  trace  the  first  domestication 
of  the  horse  to  a  particular  country,  but  the  inquiry  seems  to  me 
an  idle  and  unnecessary  one.  Wherever  the  horse  existed  in  its 
wild  state  it  would  very  easily  be  domesticated,  and,  consequently, 
in  many  different  and  independent  localities.  It  was  not  found 
domesticated  in  America,  or  Australia,  or  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  because  in  these  parts  of  the  world  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
wild  state,  and  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  from  the  countries  in  which  it  was 
indigenous.  The  case  was  different  with  the  dog :  it  existed,  most 
probably,  in  all  the  countries  in  question  in  the  wild  state,  and 
was  consequently  found  in  the  domesticated  in  all  of  them. 

The  era  of  the  first  domestication  of  the  horse  must  have  been 
very  remote  indeed,  for  it  required  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
civilization  in  the  men  who  achieved  it.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  had, 
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"within  fifty  years  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  domesticated 
the  horse,  already  become  wild, — and  that  they  have  ever  since 
continued  to  make  use  of  it,  and,  by  so  doing,  been  able  to 
maintain  a  rude  independence,  assuming,  in  some  degree,  the 
nomadic  habits  of  Arabs  and  Tartars. 

The  domestic,  but  not  the  wild  or  the  feral  horse,  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  representation  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  estimated 
to  be  of  an  antiquity  of  some  forty  centuries ;  but  this  is  very 
far  from  carrying  us  back  to  the  first  domestication  of  the  horse ; 
for  when  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings  were  executed  the 
Egyptians  were  already  in  possession  of  many  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  had  even  invented  letters, — were,  in  fact,  an  ancient  civilized 
people,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  horse  may 
have  been  domesticated  in  Egypt  four  thousand  years  before  the 
time  in  which  it  was  represented  on  its  monuments.  If  this 
reasoning  be  valid,  the  probability  is  that  the  horse  was  just  as 
early  domesticated  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  from  the 
British  Islands  to  Japan,  as  it  was  in  Egypt. 

The  first  use  to  which  the  horse  would  be  put  must  have 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  people  and  country  in  which 
it  was  domesticated.  Eiding  must  have  been  the  first  use  to 
which  it  was  put,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been  tamed  and  broken  in  without  being  first  mounted.  The  earliest 
purposes  to  which  it  would  be  put  would  be  to  war,  travel,  and 
pleasure.  It  is  only  in  very  advanced  periods  of  society  that  it  is 
applied  to  agricultural  and  other  useful  labours.  In  this  it  is 
anticipated  or  superseded  by  the  ox  in  most  countries,  and  by  the 
ox  in  conjunction  with  the  buffalo  in  others.  It  is  only  in  very 
advanced  periods  of  society  that  it  is  used  for  draught,  and  this 
chiefly  in  modem  Europe — a  matter,  however,  which  seems  to  be 
in  some  measure  determined  by  the  superior  size,  weight,  and 
strength  of  the  races  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Throughout  all 
Asia,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
horse  is  nearly  unknown  for  draught,  either  in  plough  or  carriage, 
while  with  ourselves  it  has  justly  superseded  the  slow  and  heavy 
ox — clear  evidence  of  a  superior  intelligence  and  civilization. 

On  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  horse  is  almost  always 
seen  in  draught  only — a  pair  drawing  a  two-wheeled  chariot,  with 
a  pole,  in  the  manner  of  a  curricle.  A  pompous  display  would  seem 
here  to  have  been  the  only  object.  One  or  two  samples  only  occur 
of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  then  sitting  not  astride,  but  sideways, 
without  bridle  or  saddle,  and  as  it  were,  in  mere  frolic.  But  in  due 
time  the  Egyptians  came  to  have  a  cavalry,  for  when  the  king  of 
Egypt  pursued  the  Israelites,  after  their  escape  from  bondage,  he 
did  so  with  horsemen  as  well  as  with  chariots,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  about  1500  years  before  the  birth  of 
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Christ.  The  ancient  Britons  had  their  war  chariots,  while  Gauls, 
Numidians,  and  other  cotemporaries,  hardly  more  advanced,  had 
cavalry,  but  not  chariots.  Whether  cavalry  or  chariots  were 
used  in  war  was  probably  a  matter  of  chance.  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  mere  capacity  to  construct  a  wheel  carriage, 
however  rude,  is  a  fact  which  shews  that  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  were  not  such  arrant  savages  as  we  have  been  some- 
times represented.  We  had  not  only  the  skill  to  construct 
chariots,  but  even  to  arm  them  with  iron  scythes.  The  iron,  no 
doubt,  must  have  been  rather  scarce,  for  we  used  it  at  the  same 
time  as  our  only  money,  and  probably  valued  it  as  highly  as  the 
Roman  conquerors  did  silver. 

The  horse  is  the  universal  hero  of  labour,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work,  and  for  their  performance  in  every  climate.  His  almost 
exclusive  employment  in  labour  is  in  itself  evidence  of  a  high 
civilizatioa  With  ourselves,  by  careful  breeding,  we  have  been 
able  to  produce  races  adapted  to  every  assignable  purpose — some 
that  can  draw  three  times  as  much  as  the  elephant  can  carry,  and 
some  that  are  fleeter  than  the  antelope.  The  horse  is  the  only  ani- 
mal that  enters  the  field  of  battle  with  us.  He  even  partakes  "  the 
rapture  of  the  strife,''  and  without  him  no  great  decisive  battle 
could  be  fought ;  or,  in  fact,  ever  has  been  fought.  "  The  glory 
of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth 
in  his  strengtL  He  hurries  on  to  meet  the  armed  men — he 
mocketh  at  fear — he  tumeth  not  his  back  from  the  sword.  The 
quiver  rattleth  against  him — ^the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage;  neither 
believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  a  retreat 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha  !  and  he  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  oflf,  and  heareth  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing." That  well-known  passage  is  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Job.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  animal  so  well  described 
in  it,  with  glory  in  his  nostril,  and  pawing  with  impatience  for 
the  charge,  must  have  been  no  other  than  a  true  Arab.  In  fact, 
the  scene  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  laid  in  Edom  or  Idumea,  which  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  a  portion  of  Arabia,  although  in  con- 
tact with  Syria.  The  patriarch  was  in  reality  a  powerful  Arab 
sheik,  or  independent  prince,  in  possession  of  sheep,  camels,  and 
asses,  by  thousands ;  and  the  mention  of  the  sword  and  the 
"  glittering  spear,''  implying  a  knowledge  of  malleable  iron,  shows 
that  his  subjects  were  by  no  means  such  barbarians  as  were  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  when  first  seen  by  Europeans.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  patriarch's  stock,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  horses 
are  not  named.  Most  probably  they  were  rare  at  the  time,  the 
mere  luxury  of  the  chieftains,  and  would  no  more  be  named  than 
their  wardrobe,  or  jewellery  and  trinkets. 
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In  the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Job,  I  have 
omitted  that  portion  of  the  description  of  the  horse  which  makes 
his  neck  to  be  "  clothed  in  thunder/"  It  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  mistranslation,  for  it  appears  that  the  same  word  signifies  in 
Hebrew  "  thunder/'  and  a  "  horse's  mane/'  The  translation  ought 
to  have  been  "flowing  mane/'  The  interjection,  "Ha!  ha!" 
appears  to  be  a  mistake,  for  that  simply  expresses  wonder  or 
surprise,  which  is  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  feeling  at- 
tributed to  the  horse  at  the  moment  of  action.  It  ought  to  have 
been  "  let  us  advance,"  or,  "  let  us  go  on/'  These  corrections  of 
our  version  we  owe  to  M.  Ernest  Renan,  a  distinguished  French 
Orientalist,  to  whose  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  my  attention 
was  directed  by  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Milman. 

For  riding,  the  superiority  of  the  horse  over  all  other  animals 
is  unquestionable.  The  elephant,  walking  his  only  pace,  will 
travel  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  but  it  would  distress 
him  greatly  to  continue  it  for  twenty  miles.  It  would  take  him 
five  hours  to  perform  this  journey,  which  the  horse  would  per- 
form in  one  hour,  Of  the  domestic  animals  the  dromedary,  or 
common  camel,  is  the  one  that,  in  speed,  approaches  the  nearest 
to  the  horse,  and  its  pace  is  probably  equal  to  about  one-half  that 
of  the  horse.  The  messenger  camel  will  travel,  it  is  said,  one 
hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  an  English  blood-horse 
has  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  double  that  distance 
within  the  same  time.  But  in  the  case  of  the  camel,  the  pace  is 
"  a  killing"  one,  not  to  the  animal,  but  to  the  man  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  life  of  the  professional  camel-driver,  the  Shuter-suwar 
of  the  Persians,  does  not  exceed  five  years'. 

The  wild  American  tribes  of  the  Pampas,  Llanos,  and  Praries 
are  all  mounted.  The  chief  force  of  the  northern  nations  who 
conquered  India,  and  held  it  in  obedience  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  consisted  of  cavalry ;  and  it  was  by  its 
cavalry  that  the  Mahrattas,  one  of  the  rudest  nations  of  India, 
effected  conquests  which  extended  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta  and 
to  Bombay,  1,000  miles  east  and  south.  In  the  middle  ages 
of  European  history  cavalry  was  the  principal  force,  and  the 
infantry  little  better  than  a  hastily  levied  rabble.  Fire-arms 
restored  the  infantry  to  its  just  position,  and  at  present  what 
with  rifled  small-arms  and  rifled  cannon,  to  say  nothing  of 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns,  which  would  mow  down  a 
cavalry  when  it  was  only  visible  with  a  spy-glass,  an  unsupported 
cavalry  would  be  speedily  annihilated. 

Between  the  equipment  of  ancient  and  modem  cavalry,  there 
exists  one  striking  difference  worth  notice.  The  ancients  were 
ignorant  of  the  stirrup.     There  is  no  name  for  it  in  classic  Greek 
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or  Latin, — ^in  Sanskrit,  or  in  native  Persian.  There  is,  however,  in 
Arabic,  and  this  may  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Arabs  were  its 
inventors.  In  European  record  there  is,  indeed,  no  authentic 
account  of  the  use  of  the  stirrup  before  the  seventh  century, 
corresponding  with  the  first  of  the  Mahomedan  era.  At  present 
there  exists  no  people  from  "  China  to  Peru"'  without  it :  and  we 
find  it  diflScult  to  understand  how  a  trooper  could  maintain  a 
firm  seat,  and  make  an  eflTective  use  of  sword  or  lance  in  its 
absence.  The  bridle,  of  course,  was  always  used,  and  the  cele- 
brated Cuvier  insists  that  our  dominion  over  the  horse  depends 
on  the  toothless  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  bit  between  the 
molar  and  canine  teeth. 

The  Ass. — ^The  ass,  unlike  the  horse,  is  still  found  in  the 
genuine  wild  state.  Of  the  section  of  the  equidce,  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  are  ascertained  to  exist  no  fewer  than  five  species, 
but  hitherto  it  alone  has  been  found  amenable  to  domestication. 
The  wild  ass  is  a  native  of  Asia  only,  and  here  not  within  the 
tropics,  nor  beyond  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  so  that  its  genial 
climate  is  neither  a  sultry  nor  a  cold  one.  It  loves  the  desert 
and  the  unwooded  mountains.  By  the  care  of  man  it  has  been 
very  widely  disseminated  over  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of 
countries  of  rigorous  cold,  or  those  in  which  the  horse  is  confined 
to  the  mere  pony,  which  for  labour  is  its  substitute.  Thus,  it  has 
not  been  introduced  into  Scandinavia,  nor  into,  the  countries  lying 
between  India  and  China,  nor  into  the  inlands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  in  all  of  which  it  is  as  much  a  stranger  as  is  the 
camel  in  the  same  countries,  or  in  Europe.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  America,  but  has  not  multiplied  there  like  the  horse, 
that  has  resumed  its  wild  state. 

In  the  domestic  state  the  ass,  unlike  the  horse,  varies  but  little, 
in  size,  form,  or  colour.  The  domestic  ass,  through  neglect,  is 
generally  smaller  than  the  wild  one ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  bears 
in  all  respects  a  close  resemblance — a  fact  from  which  it  maybe  con- 
cluded that  there  never  existed  more  than  one  wild  original ;  while 
of  the  horse  there  were  probably  many  closely  allied  ones.  The 
present  domestic  ass  of  Egypt  is  identical  with  that  represented 
on  the  monuments  of  that  country  4,000  years  ago,  as  well  as 
with  the  wild  individuals  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  celebrated  Cuvier,  as  before  stated,  says  of  the  horse,  that  but 
for  the  space  of  bare  gum  between  the  cutting  and  grinding 
teeth  giving  room  for  the  insertion  and  action  of  the  bit,  it  never 
would  have  been  subjected  to  the  power  of  man ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  ass,  whose  mouth,  in  this  respect,  difiers 
from  that  of  the  horse  only  in  being  less  sensitive. 

The  ass  was,  probably,  domesticated  earlier  than  the  horse,  in 
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countries  in  wliich  both  were  indigenous.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
to  have  existed  in  greater  numbers ;  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for 
from  its  being  more  easily  maintained  and  multiplied  by  a  rude 
people.  Thus,  the  patriarch  Job  had  five  hundred  she  or  breed- 
ing asses,  and  no  doubt  a  proportional  number  of  males,  the  last 
alone  probably  used  for  labour ;  while  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
horse  except  in  the  well  known  beautiful  poetical  description  of 
him  already  quoted. 

The  first  domestication  of  the  ass  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Egypt,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  it 
may  not  have  been  equally  early  in  other  countries  in  which  it 
existed  in  the  wild  state,  such  as  Syria,  Persia,  Arabia,  India, 
Northern  China,  and  parts  of  Tartary.  It  was  soon  introduced 
into  Greece,  no  doubt  from  Egypt ;  and  from  Greece  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  but  in  Gaul  and  Germany  it  was  not  known  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  it  was 
very  late  indeed  in  reaching  our  own  island,  for  it  was  rare  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  scarce  in  Scotland  even 
now.  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  it  is  still  unknown  as 
a  domestic  animal. 

Language  will  help  us  in  tracing  the  dissemination  of  the 
domestic  ass.  In  every  country  in  which  it  has  been  immemorially 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  in  which  it  is  indigenous,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  a  distinct  and  peculiar  name  ;  whereas  in  countries 
into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  a  foreign  one.  It  has 
distinct  names  in  Hebrew,  in  Arabic,  in  Persian,  in  Sanskrit,  and  in 
several  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India.  Thus,  in  Arabic  the 
name  is  hdmar,  and  in  the  cognate  Hebrew  chamor,  possibly  the 
same  word.  In  Persian  it  is  khdr,  while  in  Sanskrit  it  has  at  least 
two  names,  gardabha  and  khara,  the  last  of  these  being  probably 
the  same  as  the  Persian  word.  The  gddha  of  the  Hindi,  and  gddide 
of  the  Telugu,  are  most  likely  corruptions  of  the  first  in  order  of 
the  Sanskrit  words  above  stated ;  but  the  Tamil  word  kdludi, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Malays,  abbreviated  kdldi,  is 
evidently  a  native  word.  But  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  it 
has  but  the  one  Latin  name,  and  this  taken  from  the  Greek.  In 
our  own  Celtic  tongues,  as  in  other  European  languages,  its  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  one,  while  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the 
dog,  and  even  the  extinct  bear  and  wolf  have  native  ones. 

The  ass  is  said  to  attain  its  greatest  perfection  in  Arabia, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  .which  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  these  countries  being  its  native  and  most  con- 
genial home;  but  is  more  probably  owing  to  greater  care  in 
breeding  and  attention  in  breaking  in,  for  the  ass  of  India,  where 
it  is  equally  indigenous,  but  where  it  is  grossly  neglected,  is  even 
a  more  puny  animal  than  in  Europe.     In  India  the  burden  of 
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the  ass  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  poonds,  or  the  fourth  part  of 
that  of  the  camel^  and  the  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  elephant.  It 
takes,  of  coarse,  four  asses  to  equal  one  camel,  and  eight  to  equal 
an  elephant ;  but  it  is  far  hardier  than  either.  A  Chinese  porter 
will  carry  a  heavier  load  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  Indian 
ass,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  superior  skill  of  the  human  beast  of 
burden  in  managing  his  load,  and  economizing  his  labour. 

The  Mule. — ^The  mule,  the  unfertile  offspring  of  the  horse 
and  ass,  could,  of  course,  not  have  been  known  until  after 
the  domestication  of  both  its  parents ;  for  the  unnatural  union 
which  gives  rise  to  it  never  takes  place  except  under  the  con- 
straint of  man.  It  is  not  found  represented  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Egypt,  and  is  first  named  in  Scripture  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  close  on  five-and-thirty  centuries  ago.  It 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  parents,  having,  to  some  extent, 
the  hardihood  and  sure-footedness  of  the  ass,  and  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  horse.  But  it  probably  partakes  most  of  the  ass ; 
a  fact  which  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females,  which  is  as  three  to  one  of  the  last  to  the  first,  a  dis- 
parity in  the  sexes  which  never  occurs  when  the  parents  are  of  the 
same  species.  All  our  European  names  for  the  mule  are  taken, 
with  various  corruptions,  from  the  Latin  mulua.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  pered,  and  the  Arab  bdghdl.  The  Sanskrit  one  is  aswas- 
tara,  of  which,  most  probably,  the  Persian  astdr  is  but  a  cor- 
ruption.    The  Tamil  is  entirely  difterent,  namely,  kovaira. 

The  finest  mules  are  those  of  the  South  of  France,  where  they 
are  very  frequent.  In  our  own  country,  with  its  good  roads  and 
abundant  food,  and  where  varieties  of  the  horse  are  reared  adapted 
for  every  kind  of  service,  mules  receive  little  attention.  In 
India,  however,  it  is  otherwise;  for  in  a  country  so  com- 
paratively rude,  they  have  the  advantage  of  hardihood  over 
the  horse,  of  speed  over  the  ox,  and  of  speed  and  strength 
over  the  ass.  For  military  purposes,  therefore,  they  have  of  late 
been  much  employed.  For  carriages  two  mules  are  there  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  one  camel,  while  one  mule  is  considered  equal 
to  two  asses,  the  mule's  load  being  two  hundred  pounds,  which  a 
French  mule,  in  a  good  cart,  on  a  good  road,  would  multiply  ten- 
fold. 

The  Camel. — Exclusive  of  three  small  animals  of  the  New 
World,  the  llama,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpaca,  there  are  but 
two  species  of  the  camel  family — the  common  one-humped,  or 
dromedary,  and  the  two-humped  or  Bactrian  camel :  and  neither 
of  these  exist  in  the  true  wild  state,  although  some  have  become 
feral.    Both  species  are,  by  the  structure  of  their  feet  and  their  con- 
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stitntion,  natives  of  the  dry  open  plain.  The  Bactrian  is  stronger, 
but  slower, — of  a  colder  region,  and  hence  furnished  with  a  longer 
and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  the  dromedary.  "With  the  exception 
of  the  boss,  the  two  species  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are  so 
closely  allied  that  the  issue  of  their  union  is  fertila  They  remain, 
however,  perfectly  distinct,  and  no  advantage  arises  from  their 
intermixtura 

Confined,  then,  to  two  species,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
elephant,  we  are  not,  as  with  the  dog,  horse,  and  ox,  perplexed  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  cameL  When  or  in  what  country  it  was 
first  domesticated,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  but  as 
it  is  limited  by  climate  and  locality,  we  are  certain  that  its  first 
domestication  must  have  been  by  a  people  inhabiting  countries  con- 
genial to  it,  aud  in  which  nature  planted  it.  It  was,  assuredly,  not 
in  a  mountainous  country,  nor  in  a  hot  and  humid  one,  and  in  which 
its  service  would  be  of  no  use,  that  it  was  first  subdued  to  servitude. 
We  are  then  limited,  for  the  domestication  of  the  two-humped 
camels,  to  Tartary  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it ;  and  for  that 
of  the  single-humped  to  such  countries  as  Arabia,  Assyria,  the 
southern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  the  northern  of  India.  That  it 
was  independantly  and  separately  domesticated  by  several  different 
nations  within  its  native  hahitat,  is  to  be  implied  by  its  having 
a  distinct  name  in  each  group  of  languages,  but  only  a  borrowed 
one  in  countries  of  which  it  could  not  have  been  a  native. 

Thus,  in  Hebrew,  the  name  is  gamal,  and  in  the  cognate 
Arabic  jdmal,  from  one  or  other  of  which  comes  the  Greek 
cameloSy  the  source  of  the  Latin  camelus,  turned  in  Italian  into 
camelo,  in  Spanish  into  camello,  and  in  French  into  chameau. 
In  Sanskrit  the  camel  is  called  ushtdr,  which,  there  is  little  doubt, 
is  the  same  word  with  the  Persian  shutdr.  In  Hindi,  the  chief 
language  of  Northern  India,  the  name  is  unt  In  the  two  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Southern  India,  the  Telugu  and  Tamil,  we 
have,  in  the  first,  lotipito,  and  in  the  last  wottai,  showing,  as 
usual  with  these  languages,  little  connexion  with  the  Sanskrit. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  camel  is  never  represented  on 
any  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  on  which  the  horse  and 
ass  are  so  frequent.  It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  this  that 
in  Egypt,  a  country  periodically  inundated,  it  was  not  one  of  its 
usual  domesticated  animals,  any  more  than  it  is  now  of  the  similar 
countries  of  Lower  Bengal,  Burma,  or  Siam.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, fail  to  have  been  very  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  with 
Syria  aud  Arabia  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus,  in 
the  Thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis  a  caravan  of  camels  is 
represented  as  passing  through  Palestine,  in  its  route  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt :  "  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with 
their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to 
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carry  it  down  to  Egypt*'  This  was  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  usual  chronology,  1800  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Still  earlier,  indeed,  the  camel  was  known, 
even  in  Egypt  itself ;  for  among  the  gifts  presented  by  Pharaoh  to 
Abraham  camels  are  enumerated  ;  and  this  would  carry  us  back 
to  a  time  near  2000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Job,  who 
was  a  powerful  Arabian  chieftain,  possessed  no  fewer  than  3000 
camels. 

But,  although  the  camel  be  not  among  the  many  domestic  and 
wild  animals  represented  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  both 
the  single  and  double-humped  camel  are  very  faithfully  delineated 
on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  which  will  take  us  back  to  at  least 
one  thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  is  nowhere  represented, 
that  I  am  aware,  on  any  ancient  Hindu  monument,  as  are  the  ox, 
the  buflTalo,  the  elephant,  and  the  horse  ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  it  was  introduced  by  the  strangers  who  introduced  Hinduism 
into  Upper  India — ^that  people  whose  very  name  we  do  not  know, 
but  whom  it  has  pleased  some  ethnologists  of  late  to  call  Aryans. 

The  camel  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Eomans,  except 
as  a  curious  stranger,  and  there  is  but  a  single  or,  at  most,  two  repre- 
sentations of  it  on  Roman  monuments.  The  animal  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  often  seen  by  them  in  their  wars  with  Parthians, 
Persians,  and  Arabs.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  it  was 
brought  by  the  Arabs  into  Northern  Africa, — ^from  thence  into 
Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  have  conveyed  it  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Southern  America,  countries  in  which  it  has  no  chance  of 
superseding  the  more  congenial  and  far  more  useful  horse  and  ox. 

In  all  the  countries  of  the  East  congenial  to  it,  the  camel  is  the 
chief  beast  of  burden,  and,  without  it,  the  desert  or  sea  of  sand 
would  not  be  efiectually  crossed.  It  has  hence  been  called  "  the 
Ship  of  the  Desert'';  but  "  a  boat",  and  a  very  small  boat  too, 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  for  it  than  a  ship.  In  India  its 
average  load  is  held  to  be  about  400  pounds,  one-half  that  of  the 
elephant,  and  double  that  of  the  bullock,  and  its  average  pace  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  these  two  animals,  namely,  three  miles 
an  hour.  When  employed  in  draught  its  power  is  considered  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  two  horses.  In  wet  land  it  slips,  slides,  and 
falls,  never  to  rise,  and  is,  consequently,  useless.  It  is,  besides,  of 
a  tender  constitution,  and,  when  it  falls  off  in  condition  from 
inadequate  food,  is  of  difficult  recovery.  Some  50,000  camels 
are  believed  to  have  perished  in  the  Affghan  war,  which,  at  the 
moderate  war-cost  of  £10  a  head,  would  imply  a  loss  of  half  a 
million  sterling. 

The  camel  is  sometimes  used  to  carry  expresses;  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  trained  camel,  which  requires  also  a  trained  rider, 
will  travel  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pace  is  a 
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long-trot,  and,  as  abeady  stated,  a  killing  one  to  the  rider,  for  it 
is  said  that  the  life  of  a  camel  messenger,  the  shuter-suwar 
of  the  Persians,  does  not  exceed  five  years — most  probably,  how- 
ever, an  exaggeration.  This  achievement  of  the  dromedary  is 
far  behind  that  of  the  English  hack  horse,  which,  in  little  more 
than  forty  hours,  has  travelled  from  London  to  York,  a  distance 
close  on  two  hundred  miles. 

The  flesh  of  the  camel  is  legitimate  food  to  the  Arabs  and 
other  Mahommedan  nations,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  in  much  re- 
pute. Its  hair  was  once  used  as  a  textile  material,  and  from  it 
was  once  made  the  fabric  which,  in  Italian,  is  ciambellino,  in 
French,  camelotj  and  in  English,  camlet.  Its  use  is  now  confined 
among  civilized  nations  to  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 

The  Llamas. — ^For  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  labour,  the  New 
World  had,  instead  of  the  ten  domesticated  quadrupeds  of  the 
Old,  but  three  small  creatures  of  the  camel  family — the  llama, 
the  vicuna,  and  the  alpaca — the  strongest  of  which,  the  llama,  is 
able  to  carry  a  load  of  no  more  than  sixty-five  pounds,  which  is 
hardly  one-sixth  part  of  the  burden  of  the  weakest  of  the  camels 
of  the  Old  World.  The  llama  is  unfit  for  draught,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  natives  of  America  who  possessed  it  could  have 
had  neither  ploughs  nor  wheel  carriages,  without  which  any  great 
progress  in  civilization  would  have  been  impossible. 

Unlike  the  camels,  which  are  denizens  of  the  dry,  open,  level 
plain,  the  llamas  are  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  foot,  which  is  constructed  for  climbing,  proves  this  to 
be  the  case.  They  are  still  found  in  the  true  wild  state  on  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from  Peru  nearly  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
but  never  in  the  hot  plains.  They  are,  therefore,  the  denizens  of 
cold  mountain  regions  only.  The  hair  of  all  the  three  species, 
known  in  commerce  as  alpaca,  is  of  a  fine  quality,  fit  for  textile 
purposes,  and  at  present  the  animal  is  bred  in  Chili  and  Peru 
for  its  wool,  which  is  largely  exported.  A  few  years  back  we 
began  to  import  it  into  this  country,  and  the  quantity  already 
imported  yearly  amounts  to  several  millions  of  pounds.  In 
the  public  returns  I  find  it  valued  at  3s.  a  pound,  while  the 
finest  sheep's  wool  of  Saxony  or  Australia  is  worth  but  2s.,  and 
that  of  Chili  and  Peru  barely  Is.  The  value  of  its  wool  has  in- 
duced some  speculators  to  fancy  that  the  animal  might  be 
acclimated  in  Australia,  and  experiments  with  this  view  have 
been  made,  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  climate  and  locality,  that 
is,  the  absence  of  elevated  mountain  valleys  and  plateaux,  such  as 
those  of  its  native  region,  seems  to  me  to  preclude  the  probability 
of  success.  The  indifierence  of  its  flesh,  compared  with  that  of 
the  sheep,  will  also  be  a  serious  obstacle.    The  llama,  vicuna,  and 
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alpaca,  all  seemingly  distinct  species  and  in  the  wild  state  never 
intermixing,  readily  do,  as  before  stated,  in  the  domestic,  to  the 
production  of  a  fertile  offspring. 

The  Elephant, — There  are  of  this  remarkable  animal  two  well- 
ascertainedspecies  only,  the  African  and  the  Asiatic,  but  of  the  latter, 
at  least,  several  varieties.  The  elephant  is  a  native  of  intertropical 
and  subtropical  regions  only,  and  the  Asiatic  not  to  be  found  in 
any  country  west  of  Hindustan,  or  farther  north  than  the  26th 
degree  of  latitude.  The  intertropical  variety  is  superior  in  size 
and  form  to  the  subtropical  one,  and  is  of  the  greatest  perfection 
in  the  easteru  parts  of  Lower  Bengal,  in  Burma,  Siam,  and  Camboja 
In  a  southerly  direction,  this  variety  extends  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  but,  with  this  last  excep- 
tion, is  not  found  in  any  island  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  for 
it  is  certain  that  a  few  lately  discovered  in  a  remote  nook  of 
Borneo  are  the  descendants  of  imported  ones  run  wild. 

As  to  the  names  of  an  animal  still  existing  in  the  wild  state  in 
many  countries,  they  are  hardly  necessary  for  tracing  its  origin. 
All  the  natives  in  whose  country  it  is  indigenous  have  their  own 
native  names  for  it.  In  Sanskrit  the  principal  names  are  hasti 
and  gaja,  from  the  first  of  which  comes  the  Hindi  hati,  the  most 
prevalent  name  throughout  Hindustan.  The  second  name  extends 
to  all  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  proper 
Malay,  however,  has  a  native  name,  beram,  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  Sanskrit  one.  In  the  Telugu  the  name  is  yenuga,  and  in 
Tamil  it  is  ana.  The  many  nations  inhabiting  the  countries 
lying  between  India  and  China  have  each  its  own  distinct  name 
for  the  elephant,  as  in  Burmese,  sen;  in  Peguan,  cheu ;  in 
Karen,  kaso;  in  Camboyan,  tamrai ;  and  in  Siamese,  chang. 
The  Persian  name  is  fil,  and  the  Arabic  gashum  and  aishum. 
The  Greek  elephas,  of  unknown  derivation,  is  that  which,  with 
little  change,  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

The  domesticated  elephant  in  strict  confinement  refuses  to  mul- 
tiply, but,  turned  loose  into  the  fields,  it  does  so  as  freely  as  common 
cattle.  At  the  Burmese  capital  I  saw  herds  of  them  with  young  of 
all  ages,  from  a  month  up  to  three  years  old.  The.period  of  gesta- 
tion of  the  elephant  is  about  twenty  months.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  it  obtains  its  full  growth,  and  the  duration  of  its  Hfe  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  man,  or  from  seventy  to  eighty.  When 
home-bred,  the  elephant  is  broken  in,  as  we  do  colts,  at  eighteen 
months,  but  the  operation  is  a  far  more  difficult  one.  I  saw  it  per- 
formed at  the  Burmese  capital,  when  the  little  animal  was  almost  as 
violent,  and  far  more  obstreperous,  than  a  full-sized  wild  male, 
which  I  saw  undergoing  the  same  discipline  a  few  days  before  in 
the  same  place.    At  whatever  age  broken  in,  the  elephant  is,  for 
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ever  after,  obedient  to  the  master  that  subdues  him.  Chuny,  the 
first  elephant  known  to  have  been  bom  with  us  in  the  domestic 
state,  after  receiving  at  Exeter  Change  more  wounds  than  Julius 
Caesar,  is  known  to  have  knelt  at  the  command  of  his  keeper,  be- 
fore he  received  the  coup  de  grace.  A  female  elephant  in  Bengal, 
upon  one  occasion,  escaped  from  confinement,  and  joined  a  wild 
herd.  A  long  time  after  this  a  hunting  party  encountered  a  herd 
of  wild  elephants.  In  the  party  was  the  driver  of  the  strayed 
elephant.  He  recognized  her,  called  her  by  name ;  she  obeyed, 
came  to  him,  knelt,  and  he  mounted  her,  and  drove  her  home.  I 
give  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton,  an  eminent  naturalist,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  and  who  was  a  man  that  would  certainly  not  have 
told  the  story  unless  he  believed  it. 

The  elephant  in  the  domestic  state  sports  very  little  in  size  or 
form,  and  not  at  all  in  colour,  for  the  white  elephant,  extremely 
rare,  is  a  mere  Albino.  I  saw  one  of  these  at  the  Burmese,  and 
several  at  the  Siamese  capital.  There  was  nothing  more  remark- 
able about  them  than  about  a  white  buffalo,  except  that  the  one 
is  rare  and  the  other  very  common. 

The  height  of  a  large  elephant  rises  to  8  feet.  Of  one  of 
7  feet  4  inches  high  the  weight  was  found  to  be  3,369  pounds 
avoirdupoise,  which  is  about  the  weight  of  four  fat  bullocks  in 
Smithfield  market ;  or  to  give,  perhaps,  a  more  lively  view  of  his 
bulk,  the  elephant  in  question  weighed  as  much  as  a  section  of 
two-and-twenty  grenadiers,  every  man  of  11  stone ;  I  include  the 
commanding  officer.  The  head  alone  weighed  450  pounds,  and 
was,  therefore,  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  three  British  grenadiers. 
The  brain  weighed  16^  pounds,  equal  to  about  six  adult  human 
brains.  The  brain  of  the  elephant  is,  therefore,  a  very  small  one 
in  proportion  to  the  skull  which  contained  it,  and  the  huge  body 
to  which  it  belonged.  Had  it  borne  the  same  proportion  to  its 
body,  as  does  the  brain  of  man,  which,  usually,  weighs  48  ounces, 
it  ought  to  have  weighed  72  pounds.  I  give  the  statement  on  the 
authority  of  a  public  report  made  to  the  Indian  government  by 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  and  as  furnished  to 
me  by  Ideut.-Colonel  Anderson,  of  the  Indian  Artillery. 

The  elephant,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very  sagacious  animal ;  but 
the  celebrated  Cuvier  gives  it  as  his  opinion  (and  I  agree  with 
him),  that,  in  this  respect,  it  in  no  manner  excels  the  dog.  It 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  surpasses  the  hog,  an  animal  of 
the  same  natural  family  with  itself,  although  the  possession  of  the 
trunk,  almost  equivalent  to  a  hand,  enables  it  to  make  a  greater 
display.  It  is  naturally  a  very  timid  animal,  and  easily  terrified 
by  noise,  and  particularly  by  fire.  A  friend  of  mine,  General 
Montgomery,  of  the  Indian  army,  when  shooting  in  the  forests  of 
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Pegu,  was  standing  leaning  against  a  tree,  with  his  fowling-piece 
in  his  hand,  when  he  heard  behind  him  a  mstling  noise  in  the 
jungle.  It  was  caused  by  a  male  elephant,  "  a  rogue,''  so  called, 
expelled  from  his  herd.  My  friend  felt  certain  of  being  crushed 
to  death,  but  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  deal  the  infuriated 
animal  a  blow  over  the  trunk  with  his  gun.  It  shrieked,  turned 
round,  and  fled  faster  than  it  had  advanced.  I  had  this  from 
General  Montgomery  himself,  as  well  as  from  his  companion  at  the 
time,  the  late  Dr.  Wallich.  In  Cochin-China  I  saw  an  attempt 
made  to  make  an  elephant  charge  a  chevaux  defriezey  with  some 
ignitable  straw  behind  it.  It  was  in  Tain,  and  the  keeper  was 
well  scourged  on  the  spot,  because  the  sagacious  animal  declined 
deliberately  to  scorch  his  own  proboscis.  On  the  same  occasion  I 
saw  a  combat  between  an  elephant  and  a  tiger;  but  the  tiger  was 
muzzled,  had  his  claws  extracted,  and  was,  besides,  tethered  to  a 
post  by  the  loins.  He  sprang,  notwithstanding,  at  the  elephant, 
which  received  him  on  his  tusks,  and  pitched  him  to  the  distance 
of  several  yards,  where  he  lay,  helpless,  fainting,  and  incapable  of 
being  roused  to  further  effort. 

The  elephant  is  a  bold  but  awkward-looking  swimmer :  the  mon- 
ster body  is  wholly  immersed,  and  nothing  visible  but  the  tip  of  the 
trunk  and  a  small  part  of  the  arch  of  the  back.  In  this  manner 
a  whole  herd  will  cross  the  Jumna  or  the  Ganges  without  diflS- 
culty,  and  one  is  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  to  enable  his  elephants  to 
cross  the  comparatively  narrow  Rhone,  and  that  the  transport  was 
an  operation  of  diflSculty.  I  was  once  myself  present  when  the 
greater  part  of  a  force  of  some  six  thousand  infantry,  with  its  many 
camp  followers,  was  transported  across  a  broad  torrent,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Minor  Chumbul,  chiefly  by  elephants.  Each  elephant 
carried  at  a  time  about  a  dozen  persons  holding  on  by  its  har- 
ness. When,  in  such  cases,  the  elephants  became  exhausted, 
they  coolly  disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  passengers  by 
throwing  themselves  on  their  sides,  then  floating  safely  with  the 
stream,  and  landing  at  their  convenience.  Such  of  the  pas- 
sengers as  could  not  swim  were,,  of  course,  drowned,  and  the 
number  was  considerable.  This  happened  in  1804.  The  force 
was  that  of  General  Monson^  retreating  disastrously  before  the 
Mahratta  chief  Holkar,  whom  he  declined  to  fight  because  he 
had  but  few  European  soldiers.  In  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
despatches  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  retreat  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Had  the  duke  himself 
commanded  on  the  occasion,  he  certainly  would  have  fought,  and 
as  surely  beaten  the  Mahratta  chieftain. 

The  first  Europeans  who  saw  the  domesticated  elephant  must 
have  been  Alexander  and  his  Greeks,  when,  about  327  years 
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before  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  fought  Poms  in  the  modem  Pun- 
jab, and  defeated  and  captured  some  of  his  elephants.  To  the 
Asiatic  nations  west  of  India  the  elephant  must  have  been  well 
known  long  before  this  time,  for  we  find  a  faithful  delineation  of 
one  on  the  Nineveh  monuments,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard, 
will  carry  us  back  for  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Judging 
by  the  absence  of  so  remarkable  an  animal  as  the  elephant  from 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
animal  must  have  been  unknown  to  the  early  Egyptians,  and 
hence  to  their  cotemporaries  the  Jews. 

When  Pyrrhus,  281  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  invaded 
Italy,  he  had  twenty  elephants,  the  first  ever  encountered  by  the 
Romans.  These  must  have  been  ludian,  and  as  the  invasion 
took  place  only  forty-six  years  after  Alexander's  battle  with  Poms, 
and  as  Pyrrhus  had,  in  the  interim,  conquered  Macedon,  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  some  of  the  elephants  in  question  may  have 
been  of  those  captured  by  Alexander  on  the  Indus. 

The  African  elephant,  although  specifically  distinct  from  the 
Indian,  in  all  probability  possesses  the  same  docility,  sagacity, 
and  capacity  for  servitude,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Negro 
nation  has  ever  tamed  it,  a  proof  of  special  incapacity  in  this  race, 
seeing  that  this  has  been  done  by  every  Asiatic  people  in  whose 
country  the  elephant  is  indigenous, — Burmese,  Siamese,  Cambo- 
gians,  Tonguinese,  people  of  the  Malay  peninsular,  and  even  of 
Sumatra.  An  Asiatic  people,  however,  the  Carthaginians,  had 
tamed  and  made  use  of  the  African  elephant  in  their  wars,  for 
that  their  elephants  were  African  and  not  Indian,  is  ascertained 
by  a  condition  in  the  treaty  which  the  Eomans  forced  upon  them 
201  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  the  second  Punic  war. 
By  that  condition  they  became  bound,  says  Livy>  *'  to  deliver  up  all 
the  elephants  they  had  tamed,  and  to  forbear  from  taming  more.'' 
Most  probably  the  Carthaginians  acquired  the  art  of  taming  the 
animal  from  the  Greeks,  who  of  course  learnt  themselves  from  the 
Hindus.  Both  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  probably  employed 
Hindus  in  their  management  of  the  animaL  This  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  conductors  of  Hannibars  elephants,  when 
he  invaded  Italy,  are  expressly  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  "In- 
dians." One  only  wonders  that  the  Romans  should,  at  this  time, 
have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  elephant,  seeing  that 
they  had  made  cheap  of  those  of  Pyrrhus  eighty  years  before. 

The  elephant  has  been  used  for  burden,  for  ridmg,  occasionally  for 
draught,  and,  at  one  time,  was  used  for  war.  In  India,  its  average 
burden  is  reckoned  to  be  eight  hundred  pounds,  or  equal  to  that 
of  two  camels  or  four  oxen.  Its  average  rate  of  travelling  is 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  and  a  march  of  fifteen  miles  is  the 
utmost  it  can  perform  without  exhaustion.     Over  the  camel  it 
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has  the  advantage  of  traveUing  in  wet  lands  and  during  periodical 
raina  Its  employment,  however,  as  a  beast  of  burtiien,  is  at- 
tended with  many  disadvantages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  costli- 
ness of  its  keep.  It  always  requires,  in  India,  two  attendants, 
and  occasionally  threa  Its  average  annual  consumption  of  com 
(wheat  for  the  upper  provinces  of  India,  and  rice  for  the  lower), 
is  better  than  seven  quarters  a  year,  and  the  food  must  be  baked 
or  boiled.  Its  consumption  of  com,  then,  is  equal  to  that  of  seven 
human  beings ;  but  besides  this,  it  has  to  be  supplied  with  near 
forty  tons  of  dry,  and  sixty-five  of  green  fodder.  The  huge  body 
of  the  elephant  by  no  means  exempts  it  from  disease  and  accident 
Its  skin  averaging  in  thickness  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  probably  equal  to  that  of  four  bullock  hides,  is  very  apt 
to  be  galled  by  its  harness,  and  the  galling  is  difficult  to  heaL  An 
English  or  a  Normandy  horse  will  draw,  on  a  good  road,  in  cart 
or  waggon,  about  twenty-two  hundred-weights,  performing  with 
this  lo^  about  twenty  miles  a  day.  Such  a  horse,  therefore,  is 
equal  for  carriage  to  three  elephants,  while  the  journey  he  per- 
forms is,  by  one-fourth,  more.  In  a  civilized  country,  with  good 
roads  and  good  draught  horses,  no  one  would  think  of  employing 
the  elephant,  which  is  adapted  only  to  a  rude  country,  and  this, 
too,  only  in  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  one. 

For  riding,  the  elephant  is  a  very  unpleasant  and  very  unsatis- 
factory vehicle.  Fortunately  for  the  rider,  its  only  pace  is  a 
walk,  which  for  a  spurt  may  be  urged  to  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
but  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  four  miles.  The  motion  to  the 
rider  is  severe — approaching  perhaps  to  that  of  a  carriage  without 
springs,  on,  what  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  call  a  corduroy 
road. 

An  animal  so  timid  and  easily  scared  as  the  elephant  never 
could  have  been  of  much  value  in  war.  It  is  formidjible  only  to 
the  eye  from  its  bulk — a  bulk,  however,  which  makes  it  a  con- 
spicuous target  for  all  kinds  of  missiles.  Probably,  in  all  times, 
elephants  were  at  least  as  dangerous  to  their  Mends  as  to  their 
enemies ;  and  in  action,  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  they  have 
become  worthless,  for  even  the  Indians  have  long  discontinued  their 
use.  The  last  people  that  had  recourse  to  them  in  warfare  were 
the  barbarous  Burmese,  in  their  first  contest  with  ourselves.  When 
attempts  were  made  to  charge  our  troops  with  them,  both  they 
and  their  guides  were  generally  captured. 

In  the  first  encounter  of  the  Komans  with  elephants,  those 
animals,  by  their  mere  bulk  and  strange  form,  appear  to  have 
terrified  both  men  and  horses ;  but  this  bold  and  highly  disciplined 
people  soon  became  acquainted  with  their  innate  timidity,  and 
especially  with  their  (bead  of  fire;  and  discharging  at  them 
ignited  faggots  of  wood  and  other  combustible  matters,   these 
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readily  put  them  to  flight,  which  ended  in  throwing  the  columns 
of  their  own  friends  into  disorder. 

The  elephant  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  draught,  and  in 
Ceylon,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  on  a  good  road,  it  will  pull  a 
ton  and  a  half — ^a  feat  which  a  London  dray  horse  will  accomplish. 
It  has  been  tried  in  India  for  the  transport  of  heavy  artillery,  but 
has  not  answered.  It  is  capable  of  a  great  momentary  efibrt,  but 
has  probably  too  much  intellect  to  persevere  in  a  labour  that  is 
disagreeable  to  it.  Sir  Charles  Napier  tells  us  that  in  his  army 
there  was  a  favourite  elephant  that,  when  overloaded,  always 
deliberately  removed  with  its  trunk  the  superfluous  quantity. 

The  Africans  make  no  other  use  of  the  elephant  than  to  hunt 
it  for  its  ivory,  just  as  other  rude  people  pursue  the  bear,  the 
beaver,  the  fox,  and  the  ermine,  for  their  fur.  Many  of  the  tribes 
of  inter-tropical  Asia  hunt  the  gigantic  game  for  the  same  object ; 
and  among  the  civilized  nations  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
there  is  a  large  consumption  of  ivory.  Our  own  importations 
alone  amount  to  little  short  of  10,000  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
£300,000.  All  this,  of  course,  implies  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
elephant.  At  the  average  weight  of  150  pounds  for  a  pair  of 
tusks,  our  own  importation  alone  implies  the  death  of  8,000 
elephants.  This,  however,  does  not  perhaps  imply  a  threatened 
extermination  of  the  animal,  for  in  Africa,  for  the  most  part,  and 
in  India  always,  it  is  the  male  only  that  has  tusks,  while  a  small 
number  of  males  suffices  for  the  herd. 

Our  sportsmen  have  of  late  years  pursued  the  elephant  with 
their  accustomed  zeal  and  intrepidity ;  and  chiefly  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  chase  can  be  followed  without  danger  from  lion  or 
tiger,  and  where  the  animal  is  still  numerous.  In  the  course  of 
his  sojourn  of  several  years  in  the  island,  one  officer  shot  1,200, 
and  another  Nimrod  700.  Beyond  satisfying  the  organ  of  des- 
tructiveness,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  its  vermin,  the  slaugh- 
ter serves  no  end,  for  the  elephant  of  Ceylon,  even  the  male,  rarely 
has  tusks,  and  the  hide  and  carcase  of  the  animal  are  of  little  value. 

How  congenial  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ceylon  is  to  the  elephant, 
may  be  judged  by  a  fact  recorded  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  his 
careful  and  instructive  history  of  the  Island :  that  in  three  years 
time,  the  number  of  3,500  were  killed  for  the  reward  ofiered  by 
Government  for  their  destruction. 

The  Sheep. — Naturalists  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sheep  no  longer  exists  in  the  wijd  state.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  wild  sheep  called  the  Argali,  which  is  found  in  flocks  over 
the  moxmtainous  parts  of  Tartary,  from  Khamschatka  westward, 
and  another  called  the  Moufflon,  found  in  some  coimtries  of 
Southern  Europe,  as  Crete  and  Corsica.    These  will  pair  with  the 
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domestic  sheep  to  the  production  of  a  fertile  offspring,  and  on 
this  ground  are  considered  to  be  the  latter  run  wild;  which 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  more  conclusive  than  a  similar  fact 
would  be  against  the  existence  of  wild  asses  or  wild  Hamas. 

In  form  and  size  the  sheep,  in  the  domestic  state,  is  of  nearly 
as  many  varieties  as  the  horse  or  ox ;  but  in  colour,  it  sports  only 
from  white  to  black  One  singular  variety  is  found  from  the 
western  border  of  India,  to  Syria,  and  which  has  reached  Africa, 
as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  has  a  huge,  heart- 
shaped  tail,  composed  almost  wholly  of  fat,  which  has  been  known 
to  weigh  occasionally  as  much  as  fifteen  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  sheep  has  been  as  long  domesticated  as  the  ox,  the  horse, 
or  the  ass.  On  the  most  ancient  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  it 
is  frequently  represented,  both  homed  and  hornless.  This  will 
carry  us  back  some  four  thousand  years.  In  holy  writ,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  domestic  animal  existing  in  flocks  almost  from  the 
account  given  of  the  creation  of  man.  In  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, we  find  it  horned  and  hornless  ;  but  neither  in  these  nor 
the  Egyptian  do  we  find  the  fat-taUed  variety,  possibly  not  from 
its  non-existence,  but  from  its  unseemliness  for  representation. 
In  the  pile  villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  there  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  small  species  of  sheep,  pronounced  by  the  Swiss  naturalists 
to  be  those  of  a  domestic  breed,  a  fact  which,  if  true,  would  make 
the  domestication  of  the  sheep  older  in  Europe  than  in  Egypt  or 
Assyria. 

The  sheep,  as  soon  as  man  had  acquired  such  a  measure  of  civi- 
lization, as  to  have  subdued  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  must 
have  formed  the  chief  source  of  his  animal  diet,  since  the  flesh  of 
the  ox,  the  ass,  and  the  horse  would  have  been  less  available,  from 
the  greater  diflSculty  of  rearing  these  animals,  and  their  value  for 
labour.  Its  wool  has  immemorially  constituted  the  chief  clothing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  wherever  there  is  a  distinct 
winter.  This  clothing  was  first  naturally  in  the  form  of  the  mere 
fleece.  Then  it  was  used  as  felt,  as  we  find  it  still  in  the  Tartar 
tent.  Next  it  was  woven  into  serge,  which  was  its  form  in  the 
toga  of  the  Roman  senator,  the  purple  robe  of  the  emperor,  and 
finally  it  became  broad-cloth  in  very  modern  times. 

Most  countries  of  the  old  world  were  immemorially  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sheep.  Our  own,  it  is  believed,  had  it  not  until 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  for  among  his  enumeration  of  the 
domesticated  animals  of  our  island,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  therefore,  if  this  were  the  case,  we  were 
worse  clothed  than  are  now  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  The  mere 
silence  of  Caesar,  however,  it  may  be  suspected,  is  not  conclusive 
of  the  absence  of  the  sheep  in  Britain  in  his  time,  for  in  our  Celtic 
dialects  we  find  distinct  names,  not  traceable  to  any  foreign  Ian- 
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guage,  for  the  sheep,  the  ram,  the  wedder,  the  lamb,  and  wool 
The  sheep  was  wanting,  like  the  ox  and  horse,  over  the  whole 
American  continent  and  its  islands,  and  was  conveyed  to  them  by 
Europeans  within  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  it  has  there 
flourished,  although,  from  its  becoming  easily  the  prey  of  ferocious 
animals,  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree  as  the  horse  and  ox. 
We  have  ourselves  conveyed  it  to  Australia  and  to  New  Zealand, 
where,  although  in  these  countries  there  existed  no  creature  of 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has  thriven  as  well, — indeed 
better  than  in  countries  in  which  it  was  indigenous,  owing  to 
peculiar  adaptation  of  soil,  climate,  and  food,  together  with  the 
absence  of  all  wild  animals,  saving  the  dog,  to  prey  on  it. 

The  sheep,  as  the  quality  of  its  coat  plainly  implies,  is  a  native 
of  cold  and  temperate  regions.  It  thrives  in  high  latitudes,  as 
far  as  it  can  obtain  its  natural  food,  the  grasses,  and  will  mul- 
tiply, although  it  degenerates,  within  the  tropics.  Many  varieties 
of  it  are  bred  in  Hindoostan.  That  of  lower  Bengal  does  not  weigh 
more  than  a  Leicester  lamb  of  six  weeks  old.  I  have  seen  one  of 
the  huge  cranes,  popularly  called  adjutants,  bolt  the  leg  of  one 
without  much  effort.  Through  most  of  the  provinces  of  Madras 
there  are  several  distinct  breeds,  one  of  which  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  a  goat.  These  have  a  short  and  coarse  fleece, 
the  wool  of  which  is  spun  and  wove  into  a  coarse  clotL  The 
sheep,  introduced,  as  its  Indian  name  implies,  by  the  Hindus,  is 
bred  at  Achin  in  Sumatra,,  six  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  and 
in  Java,  about  the  same  distance  south  of  it,  but  very  partially  in 
.  both  cases. 

In  every  original  tongue  of  the  nations  that  have  immemo- 
rially  domesticated  the  sheep,  not  only  a  native  generic  name 
will  be  found  for  it,  but  generally  specific  ones,  according  to 
age  and  sex.  As  generic  names,  we  have  in  Greek,  ovis ;  and 
Latin  the  same  word,  as  well  as  pecus ;  in  Hebrew,  rachal ;  in 
Arabic,  shot;  in  Sanskrit,  m^sha;  the  Persian  being  the  same 
word  with  the  last  vowel  elided;  hiTehigvL, gora ;  in  Tamil,  adu; 
and  in  Hindi,  beri;  by  which  last  name  it  is  known  to  the  Malays 
and  Javanese,  with  whom  it  is  an  exotic.  Conveyed  as  a  stranger 
to  the  New  World,  it  is  the  sheep  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  oveja 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  Australia  it  is  the  sheep  only,  for  here  we 
have  no  rivals ;  while  among  the  Polynesian  islanders,  the  same 
word,  from  incapacity  of  pronunciation,  is  corrupted  into  hipa. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  extent  to  which  the  sheep,  by 
furnishing  man  with  food  and  clothing,  has  contributed  to  his 
civilization.  Without  the  sheep  Cicero  must  have  delivered  his 
orations — if  we  can  imagine  a  savage  Cicero  to  have  had  any 
orations  to  deliver — in  a  bear  or  a  wolf  skin  ;  and  if  Augustus 
Csesar  had  a  shirt  at  all  (Dr.  Arbuthnot  says  he  ''  had  not  a  shirt 
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to  his  back'")  it  must  have  been  woollen,  a  kind  of  mde  flannel 
waistcoat  at  the  very  best. 

To  every  man  and  woman,  without  the  tropics  and  up  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  sheep  is  indispensable ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
eminently  useful  to  ourselves  than  to  any  other  people ;  and  a 
few  familiar  facts  may  be  stated  to  show  its  vast  importance. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  estimated 
at  about  40,000,000;  but  not  content  with  this,  we  are  yearly  im- 
porting for  the  shambles  near  200,000.  Reckoning  a  fleece  at  no 
more  than  three  pounds,  our  annual  jH^oduction  of  wool  wiU 
amount  to  120,000,000  of  pounds,  that  is,  from  50,000  to  60,000 
tons  weight,  of  not  less  value  than  £6,000,000  sterling.  But  we 
import  wool,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  our  own,  to  the  extent 
of  124,000,000  of  pounds,  of  the  value  of  between  £8,000,000  and 
£9,000,000.  Some  seventy  years  ago,  we  transported  some  of  our 
burglars  and  homicides  to  a  certain  part  of  the  antipodes,  so  as  to 
place  them  as  far  away  from  ourselves  as  possible,  and  without  the 
smallest  expectation  of  wool  Those  once  penal  settlements  nowfiir- 
nish  us  with  above  50,000,000  of  pounds  of  wool,  a  good  deal  better 
in  quality  than  our  own,  and  equal  in  value  to  more  than  one-half 
of  that  of  all  that  we  import.  The  same  land  that  was  found  good 
for  sheep  was,  about  ten  years  ago,  found  to  be  very  prolific  in 
gold,  which  it  now  yields  to  near  thrice  the  value  of  the  wool 
Much  evil  to  wool  was  anticipated  from  this  gold,  especially  by 
certain  prophetic  statesmea  But  the.  anticipated  evil  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  positive  good,  for  the  wool  has  increased  in  quantity, 
without  suffering  any  deterioration  in  quality. 

The  Ooat — This  animal,  far  less  valuable  than  the  sheep,  has 
been  as  long  domesticated,  for  it  has  repeatedly  figured  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  in  flocks  attended  by  herds, 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  among  the  flesh  which  was 
lawful  food.  It  is  a  far  hardier  animal  than  the  sheep,  living  on 
coarser  food,  and  in  a  greater  variety  of  climate,  for  it  is  found 
in  the  domestic  state  from  the  equator  up  to  60  degrees  of 
latitude. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  domesticated  goat  to  a 
single  wild  species ;  but  the  great  probability  is  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  several  closely  allied  species,  capable,  under  the  dominion 
of  man,  of  pairing  and  producing  a  fruitful  offspring.  Several  of 
these  wild  species  still  exist  in  eastern  Europe,  in  the  mountains 
of  Persia,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  capable,  as  far  as  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  of  producing  a  fertUe  offspring  with  the  domestic 
goat.  In  ancient  times  a  wild  goat  existed  in  some  countries,  in 
which  it  is  no  longer  found.  TSius,  the  wild  goat  is  described, 
along  with  several  species  of  deer,  as  among  the  animals  the  flesh 
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of  which  was  to  be  deemed  lawM  food  to  the  Jews,  but  in  the 
wild  state  the  goat  no  longer  exists  in  Palestine. 

The  goat  admits  of  a  vast  variety  as  to  size,  form,  and  colour. 
Thus,  India  produces  the  largest  and  the  smallest  breeds,  that  of 
the  countries  lying  west  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  that  of  Bengal 
proper,  the  first  of  which  stands  three  feet  high,  while  the  latter 
is  a  pigmy,  but  a  very  prolific  one,  which  has  been  seen  to  produce 
six  kids  at  a  birth. 

For  all  but  its  milk — ^for  the  flesh  of  the  kid  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  lamb,  and  for  facility  of  rearing  and  maintaining — the 
goat  is  far  inferior  to  the  sheep.  The  flesh  of  the  full-grown 
animal  is  hard  and  flavourless,  and  the  ordinary  hair  is  of  small 
value.  The  inner  hair  only  of  one  variety  is  valuable,  that 
of  the  Tibet,  for  it  is  the  raw  material  of  the  beautiful  and 
inimitable  shawls  of  Cashmere.  It  is  a  tegument  which  nature 
furnishes,  although  not  all  equally  fine  in  quality,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  mammalia  of  a  country  at  once  of  extreme  cold 
and  extreme  drought — qualities  combined  in  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
the  native  country  of  the  shawl  goat.  There  is  no  such  country 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  hence  the  improbability  of 
producing  shawl  wool  beyond  it.  This  I  state  on  the  high 
authority  of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  naturalist.  Dr.  Falconer. 

The  many  distinct  names  for  the  goat  in  many  languages  are 
proof  that,  like  most  of  the  domesticated  mammalia,  it  was  brought 
imder  the  power  of  man  at  many  separate  and  independent  points. 
Thus,  we  have  the  Greek,  tragos;  the  Latin,  caper;  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  tayish  ;  the  Persian,  hdzdr ;  the  Sanskrit,  chhaga 
and  aja;  the  Hindi,  hdkra;  theTelugu,  mika;  the  Tamil,  velladu  ; 
the  Malay,  kambing  ;  and  the  Javanese,  mend4.  In  that  isolated 
language,  the  Basque,  we  have,  of  course,  a  peculiar  name  for  the 
goat,  auntza. 

The  goat  is  of  high  value  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization, 
and  in  countries  unfit  for  the  rearing  of  the  sheep,  and  this  chiefly 
for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  maintained,  and  the  abundance  of 
its  milk.  It  is  still  a  frequent  stock  in  Spain,  Italy,  Syria,  Per- 
sia, and  India,  but  has  nearly  disappeared  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Britain,  and  is  unknown  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  China. 
It  disappears,  in  short,  with  the  advance  of  population  and  culti- 
vation. It  was  unknown  to  America  and  to  Australia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  all  of  which  it  was  conveyed  by 
civilized  European  man  within  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  Hog, — There  are  not  fewer  than  eleven  species  of  hog  in 
the  wild  state — one  peculiar  to  Europe,  two  to  Africa,  six  to 
Asia,  and  two  to  America  ;  yet  out  of  this  number  one  only  has 
been  domesticated,  and  what  that  one  is  has  as  yet  not  been  satis- 
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fectorily  determined,  for  much  doubt  has  lately  been  thrown  on 
its  being  the  wild  boar  of  Europe.  In  the  PUe  villages  of  the 
Swiss  lakes  naturalists  found  the  bones  of  two  wild  species, 
those  of  the  common  wild  hog,  and  of  another  species,  which 
they  have  called  the  Sus  palustris. 

The  hog  thrives  in  every  climate  in  which  it  can  find  food,  from 
the  Equator  up  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  We  find  it  repre- 
sented on  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments,  and  it  is  early  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 

The  hog  is  valuable  only  for  its  flesh,  its  skin,  and  its  bristles. 
It  has  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  diet  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  the  chief  animal  diet  of 
China,  of  all  the  countries  near  it,  and  of  Japan  ;  but  by  certain 
nations  of  Asia  or  Africa  its  flesh  has  long  been  held  in  abomina- 
tion. This  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  all  the  people  that  have  adopted  the  Mahommedan* 
religion.  The  prejudice  has  clearly  arisen  from  the  omnivorous 
character  of  the  hog,  and  its  consequent  filthy  habits  when  neg-. 
lected ;  for,  both  in  the  wild  state  and  when  supplied  with  whole- 
some food,  it  is,  although  a  voracious,  a  nice  and  discriminate 
feeder.  That  the  prejudice  against  it  did  not  always  obtain  among 
the  nations  that  now  entertain  it,  is  obvious,  from  our  finding  the 
domestic  hog  among  all  their  descendants,  although  degraded  like 
the  dog  to  the  condition  of  a  common  scavenger.  Such,  it  is  evi- 
dent, could  not  have  been  the  case,  when  men  went  to  the  trouble 
of  taming,  domesticating,  and  breeding  the  animal  This  is  fur- 
ther corroborated  by  our  finding  that,  among  the  castes  of  Hindus 
to  whom  flesh  is  lawful  food,  the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  is  eaten  like 
that  of  deer,  or  any  other  game.  In  the  early  stages  of  society  the 
flesh  of  the  hog  was,  most  likely,  the  principal  diet  of  all  the  people 
among  whom  the  wild  hog  existed ;  and  it  was  probably  not  ab- 
stained from  until  other  domestic  animals  became  abundant.  The 
first  people  who  abstained  from  it  were  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  the  Jews  most  probably  imbibed  the  prejudice,  while  from 
these  last  the  Mahommedan  nations  have  embraced  it,  raising  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a  religious  dogma.  Most  of  the  people  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  have  adopted  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and, 
of  course,  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  the  hog ;  but  among  the  rude 
nations  who  have  not  done  so — such  as  those  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  and  Borneo — the  flesh  of  the  hog  is  the  chief 
animal  diet,  and  their  partiality  for  it  has,  in  fact,  proved  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  their  adoption  of  Mahommedanism. 

The  domestic  hog  has  followed  the  migrations  of  man,  but  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  it  has  done  so  are  matters  which 
belong  only  to  very  recent  history,  as  in  the  case  of  its  transfer 
to  America  and  its  islands,  and  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
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in  none  of  which  did  it  exist,  until  introduced  by  Europeans. 
Captain  Cook  introduced  hogs  into  New  Zealand,  and,  according 
to  a  recent  writer,  "  The  whole  country  is  now  overrun  by  them, 
in  a  wild  state  ;  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests  they  have 
lost  the  appearance  of  domestic  pigs,  and  have  assumed  the  habits 
and  the  colour  of  wild  animals/'*  But  we  find  hogs  in  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  which  the  wild  hog  of 
Europe  and  Continental  Asia  does  not  exist.  Thus  Java  has  two 
distinct  species  of  wild  hog,  but  neither  of  them  has  been  domes- 
ticated Several  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  possessed  the 
domestic  hog,  but  how  it  got  to  them  is  a  mystery,  for  they  have 
no  wild  hog  of  their  own,  and,  by  the  evidence  of  language,  they 
are  not  traceable  to  the  Malayan  islands,  like  their  numerals  and 
the  names  of  some  cultivated  plants. 

The  hog  is  represented  in  the  earlier  monuments  of  Egypt,  and 
early  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  Its  first  domestication,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  domestic  animals,  is  buried  in  the  depths  of  rude 
and  remote  antiquity ;  but,  as  the  animal  still  exists  in  the  wild 
state  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  it  was  effected  at  many  separate  and  inde- 
pendent points.  This  would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  great 
number  of  different  names  which  it  has  in  different  languages. 
Thus,  we  have  choiros  and  porkos  in  Greek,  sus  in  Latin,  sau  in 
German,  muc  in  Erse,  kdnsir  in  Arabic,  khauk  in  Persian,  sukara 
in  Sanskrit,  puni  in  Tamil,  panda  in  Telugu,  babi  in  Malay, 
cheleng  in  Javanese,  badul  in  Sunda,  pilaka  in  Polynesian,  and 
kisila  in  Madagascar.  The  cochon  of  the  French  and  the  cerdo 
of  the  Spanish,  not  traceable  to  any  foreign  tongues,  may  possibly 
be  words  of  some  extinct  languages. 

Some  of  these  words,  either  as  belonging  to  cognate  tongues, 
or  without  being  so,  communicated  through  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  have  had  a  very  wide  dissemination,  sometimes  as  the 
sole  term,  but  often  only  as  synonymes.  In  this  manner  the 
Greek  porkos  has  extended  to  the  Latin,  and  all  its  derivative 
tongues,  and,  through  the  Norman-French,  even  reached  our  own 
language.  The  Hebrew  kdsir  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
kdnsir,  and  the  Hindi  silar  but  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
sukara.  The  German  sau  is  our  own  sow,  and,  in  one  form 
or  another,  this  name  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages. 
The  Malay  word  babi  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  tongue,  from 
Sumatra  to  the  remotest  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  various  forms 
01  bawi,  baboi,  habui,  wawi,  BJidfahi, 

In  the  Polynesian  dialects  the  name  for  the  hog  seems  to  be 
peculiar  and  indigenous,  and  appears  in  the  various  forms  otpuaka, 


*  Story  of  New  Zealand,  by  Arthur  8.  Thomson,  M.D.,  1850. 
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puda,  and  biiaka;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Madagascar^  in  which  we  have  it  as  kisiia. 

The  Babbit — ^The  tame  rabbit  is  not  only  the  sole  animal  of 
the  fEunily  of  ''  hares/'  but  the  sole  one  of  the  numerous  class  of 
rodents  that  has  been  domesticated,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  the 
worthless  Ouinea-pig,  a  native  of  Brazil  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  rodents  which  might  be  so  were  it  worth  while — ^as,  for 
example,  the  gregarious  and  sl^;^ous  rat,  which,  to  our  much 
annoyance,  almost  forces  itself  into  domesticity,  and  which,  but 
for  our  own  presence,  would  not  have  existed  in  the  vast  numbers 
it  does. 

The  rabbit  is  considered  to  be  a  native  of  Spain  and  of  Nor- 
thern Africa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
Spanish  army,  in  its  late  campaign,  found  it  abundantly  in  the 
wild  state.  As  a  domesticated  animal,  it  was  f&miliar  to  the 
Romans,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  their  classic  writers.  Through 
their  agency  it  was  disseminated  over  all  their  conquests ;  and 
modem  Europeans  have  spread  it  over  all  the  temperate  and 
warm  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  This  wide  diffusion  it  owes 
to  its  extraordinary  fecundity,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
acclimated.  It  is  the  only  animal  which  in  Europe  has  run  wild 
from  the  domestic  state ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  any- 
where done  so  in  Asia  or  America,  probably  from  having  too 
many  enemies  to  contend  witL 

The  rabbit,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  is  unknown  to  the 
oriental  nations,  except  as  connected  with  Europeans,  for  the 
animal  rendered  coney  by  our  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Hyrax  Syriacus,  is  well  known  to  belong  to  a  wholly  different 
&mily.  The  Latin  name  of  the  rabbit,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  has  had  a  very  wide  currency,  for  from  it,  although  much 
disfigured,  are  undoubtedly  derived  the  Italian  cognilioy  the 
French  conil,  the  Spanish  conejoy  the  Portuguese  coelhoy  the 
German  konil,  and  the  English  coney.  From  the  Portuguese 
name  come  the  Malay  ones,  kuwelu  and  tdrwelu.  Our  own  most 
fEimiliar  name  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  traceable,  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  usual  French  name. 

Of  the  rabbit  being  a  native  of  Spain,  or,  at  least,  very  long 
domesticated  in  that  country,  its  having  a  specific  name  in  the 
Basque  may  be  adduced  as  evidence.  That  name  is  unchia,  a 
word  not  traceable  to  any  other  tongue ;  but  it  has  also  as  a 
synonyme  conejiia,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word. 

In  England  we  rank  the  rabbit  with  poultry,  and,  if  we  except 
the  common  fowl,  it  has  probably  yielded  more  sustenance  to 
man,  in  so  far  as  European  nations  are  concerned,  than  any  other 
kind  of  it. 
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The  Rein-deer. — ^This  animal,  the  only  one  of  the  deer  family 
that  has  been,  strictly  speaking,  domesticated,  is  found  in  the 
wild  state  in  Europe,  Asia^  and  America, — ^northward  as  far  as  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  In  Europe  the  Baltic  Sea  is  its 
southern  limit  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  unknown.  It 
is  in  Europe  and  Asia  alone  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  servitude, 
for  the  red  man  has  never  achieved  this  feat.  In  the  regions  in 
which  it  is  domesticated  it  is  used  for  food,  for  labour,  and  for 
clothing,  and  is,  at  once,  the  substitute  for  the  ox,  the  horse,  ev^i 
the  sheep,  and  without  its  assistance  the  people  who  possess  it 
would  be  wandering  or  comfortless  savages — for  no  other  animal 
of  equal  utility  could  exist  in  the  countries  for  which  it  is 
specially  fitted. 

The  fiesh  of  the  rein-deer  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox,  and 
the  milk  of  the  female  but  trifling  in  quantity.  Its  average  bur- 
den in  a  sledge,  over  the  ice  or  frozen  snow,  is  about  240  pounds, 
and  its  speed  about  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  load,  then,  is  but 
one-third  more  than  an  Esquimaux  dog  will  draw,  and  the  speed 
is  nearly  the  same. 

The  Gai, — ^Among  the  vast  number  of  species  of  the  feline 
family  the  house-cat  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  domesticated. 
Naturalists  have  not  agreed  on  its  wild  prototype,  but  considering 
that  the  domestic  animal  exists  in  many  seemingly  independent 
and  unconnected  parts  of  the  old  world,  ranging  from  Europe  to 
Japan,  the  great  probability  is  that  it  has  sprung  from  several 
closely  allied  species,  capable,  by  intermixture,  of  producing  a 
fertile  offspring.  This  seems  the  more  probable,  when  we  advert 
to  the  great  variety  which  exists  in  the  domestic  cat  among  the 
different  people  who  possess  it.  The  cat  of  Persia  has  a  long  bushy 
tail,  and  a  fine  fur.  That  of  Hindustan  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  Europe ;  while  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese,  and  the 
Malay  cat  has  a  tail  of  less  than  one  half  the  usual  length,  ter- 
minating abruptly  in  a  hook. 

Although  the  wild  original  of  any  variety  of  the  domestic  cat 
cannot  be  satisfectorily  determined,  several  wild  species  exist  which 
very  closely  resemble  some  of  them.  That  the  wild  cat  of  Europe, 
however,  is  not  the  source  of  our  house-cat  may,  I  think,  be 
inferred,  from  its  being  superior  in  size  to  the  latter,  a  fact 
which  is  in  opposition  to  what  is  known  to  be  case  with  other 
animals,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  goose,  the  mallard,  the  rabbit, 
and  even  the  ass,  when  duly  cared  for. 

The  many  distinct  names  for  the  domestic  cat,  in  different 
languages,  would  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  many  sepa- 
rate origins.  In  classic  Greek  the  name  for  it  is  aiguros,  and  in 
low  Greek  cattus.    In  classic  Latin  we  have/eie^,  and  in  middle- 
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age  Latin,  jfrom  the  corresponding  Greek,  catoSy  from  which  come 
aU  the  names  in  the  modem  European  languages,  whether  Italian, 
Celtic,  or  Teutonic,  such  as  the  Ittdian  gatto,  the  Spanish  gato,  the 
French  chat,  the  Erse  cat,  the  German  katze,  and  the  Danish  kat 
This  is  indeed  the  sole  name  in  all  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe. 
Even  the  Basque,  which  has  native  names  for  the  other  familiar 
domestic  animals,  has  the  Latin  one,  in  the  form  of  catild.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  considered  that  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe  the 
domestic  cat  is  an  exotic,  and  also  a  corroboration  of  the  assertion 
that  the  European  wild  cat  was  not  in  this  case  its  prototypa 

In  Egypt  the  cat  was  early  domesticated,  for  we  find  it  repre- 
sented on  the  most  ancient  monuments,  and  even  mummies  of  it 
existing  of  equal  antiquity.  In  Hebrew,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
name  for  the  domestic  cat,  for  the  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have 
carried  it  with  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed,  to  a 
pastoral  people,  who  did  not,  like  the  Egyptians,  consider  it  a 
sacred  animal,  it  would  have  been  but  an  incumbrance  in  the 
Desert.  The  Arabs,  however,  have  two  names  for  the  cat,  sdnur 
and  hi7\  Its  Persian  name,  gurbah,  is  apparently  an  isolated  one. 
In  Sanskrit  we  find  no  fewer  than  three  names  for  it,  mano, 
manjar,  and  bita  and  bili  respectively,  for  the  male  and  female. 
The  last  of  these  has  been  adopted  by  the  Hindi  In  the  Southern 
Tamil  we  have  a  wholly  different  name,  puni. 

In  Malay  and  in  Javanese  the  domestic  cat  is  called  kuching,  a 
word  never  applied  to  any  other  of  the  many  wild  feline  animals 
of  the  Malayan  country.  It  extends  to  several  other  languages 
than  the  two  named — even  indeed  a  little  corrupted  to  the 
Philippine  languages.  It  is,  however,  not  the  only  name  for  the 
cat  in  the  languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  for  in  one  of  those 
of  the  island  of  Timur  it  is  called  bavah,  and  in  the  languages  of 
Celibes  it  is  medu,  an  obvious  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  animal 

No  feline  animal  of  the  New  World  had  been  domesticated,  and 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  none  to  try  the 
experiment  on.  Europeans,  however,  have  introduced  the  cat 
into  all  these  countries. 

For  the  utility  of  the  cat  to  man  not  much  can  be  alleged.  Its 
fiir  is  of  small  value,  and  its  flesh  of  less,  the  Chinese  being  the 
only  people  that  at  all  use  it.  Even  its  service  in  keeping  mice 
and  rats  within  bounds  is  rather  questionable. 

BIRDS. 

The  domesticated  birds,  although  they  no  doubt  combine  a 
greater  number  of  original  species,  are  in  all,  as  we  find  them,  no 
more  than  nine  in  number,  namely,  the  common  fowl,  the  guinea 
fowl,  the  pheasant,  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the  pigeon,  the  duck, 
the  goose,  and  the  swan.     I  shall  consider  them  in  this  order. 
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The  Common  Fowl. — Of  all  our  domesticated  birds,  incom- 
parably the  most  important  is  the  common  fowl.  This  bird,  the 
gallvs  bankiva  of  naturalists,  still  exists  abundantly  in  the  wild 
state  in  most  of  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  it ;  but  even  here  limited  to 
Hindustan  and  China,  with  the  countries  between  them,  with  the 
adjacent  Philippine  and  Malayan  Archipelagos,  and  not  extending 
further  than  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north,  or  the  seventh  of  south 
latitude.  I  have  myself  seen  the  wild  birds  in  the  woods  of  Upper 
Hindustan,  of  Burma,  of  Cochin  China,  and  of  Java,  and  can  testify 
to  their  entire  resemblance  in  note  and  plumage  to  some  of  the 
most  ordinary  varieties  of  our  domestic  poultry,  being  only 
smaller  in  size. 

The  domestic  fowl  is  at  present  widely  disseminated  over  the 
whole  civilized  and  even  uncivilized  world,  and  this  in  countless 
variety  as  to  size  and  colour.  This  wide  diffusion  it  owes  to  the 
hardihood  of  its  constitution,  its  fecundity,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  flesh  and  eggs.  Where  or  by  whom  it  was  first  domesticated 
it  would  be  vain  to  inquire,  for  no  doubt  it  happened  in  rude 
times  and  remote  ages.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  first  do- 
mestication must  have  been  effected  within  the  limits  of  the  region 
in  which  it  still  exists  in  the  wild  state,  and  beyond  which  it  has 
never  been  found  so  existing.  Within  that  wide  region,  too,  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  its  domestication  was  effected  at  many 
different  and  independent  points. 

As  the  common  fowl,  in  the  wild  state,  does  not  exist  in  any 
country  west  of  Hindustan,*  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  ever  did  so  exist,  it  must  be  concluded  that  in  the  domestic 
state  it  was  introduced  into  these  by  man.  For  this  introduction 
there  is  at  least  negative  evidence ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
is  within  the  historic  epoch,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any 
other  of  our  poultry  except  the  Turkey,  and  perhaps  the  Guinea 
fowl.  It  is  never  named  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Jews  had  no  domesticated  bird,  unless  the  pigeon,  and  even 
that  is  uncertain.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  Homeric  Poems 
there  is  no  ^illusion  to  the  common  fowl  -^ — "^ 

The  high  probability  is  that  Central  and  Western  Asia,  with 
Europe,  secured  it  through  Persia  ;  and  the  Greeks,  indeed,  some- 
times called  it  "  the  Persian  fowl."'  The  western  countries  would 
naturally  receive  it  from  the  place  nearest  to  them,  and  with 
which  they  had  most  communication,   and  this  was  Northern 


*  Pottinger,  in  his  Travels,  says  incidentally,  that  the  chiefs  in  Western 
Beloochistan  hawk  the  jungal  fowl. 
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India,  which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  parent  country  of 
the  domestic  fowl  of  the  Western  World.  We  have,  indeed, 
some  indications  of  its  progress  westward  It  is  represented  on 
the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians before  the  destruction  of  that  city.  It  is  also  represented 
on  the  Syrian  monuments.  These  facts  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  by  my  Mends  Mr.  Layard  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fellowes. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  common  fowl  in  Greek  literature  is 
in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  an  author  that  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  fought  490  years  before  Christ 
At  this  time  the  Persians  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
possession  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  of  Greece,  and  of  some  pro- 
vinces of  Hindustan,  and  must,  therefore,  have  possessed  the 
bird,  which  it  must  be  presumed  the  Hindus  had  immemorially 
domesticated  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  an  accomplished 
Greek  scholar,  my  friend  the  Hon.  Edward  Twistleton.  In 
possession  of  it^  the  Greeks,  through  their  colonies,  would,  of 
course,  introduce  it  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  from  Gaul  it  would 
\  reach  Britain,  where  Csesar  found  it  near  2,000  years  ago.  Its 
^^' early  introduction  into  Italy  is  shown  by  faithfiil  representations 
^  -of  it  on  Etruscan  monuments.     It  is  also  figured  on  the  coins  of 

^/"  the  Samothracians  and  of  Thimesa,  which  carries  us  back  to  six 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

\  [        The  common  fowl,  whether  in  the  wild  or  domestic  state;,  was 
.   li    wholly  unknown  on  the  continent  and  islands  of  America;  and 

p  its  introduction  into  them,  therefore,  goes  no  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  Columbus'  first  voyage.  It  was  equally  unknown  on 
the  Australian  continent,  into  which  we  ourselves  introduced  it 
only  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  found  by  European  navigators, 
in  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  when  or  how 
introduced  is  wholly  unknown.  In  these  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
wild  state,  nor  is  the  name  given  to  it  traceable  to  any  foreign 
language,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  their  most  useful  plants. 
New  Zealand,  however,  was  not  one  of  these,  for  the '  common 
fowl  was  first  introduced  there  by  Captain  Cook,  about  ninety 
years  ago,  and  so  congenial  are  the  soil  and  climate,  and  so  few 
its  enemies,  that  in  some  localities  it  has  already  resumed  its 
wild  state. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  domestic  fowl,  lan- 
guage affords  us  some  assistance,  but  less  than  might  have  been 
expected.  In  the  languages  of  countries  in  which  the  bird  is  an 
exotic  its  name,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  the  generic  one  for  the 
feathered  tribe,  with  some  epithet  to  distinguish  it.  This  is  the 
case  in  our  own  language,  when  we  talk  of  the  common  fowl,  the 
dunghill  fowl,  the  domestic  fowl,  the  game  fowl,  and  the  lika 
Such,  too,  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages ;  and 
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even  in  the  Persian  the  name  is  simply  that  of ''  fowr'  in  general, 
with  an  epithet  signifying  "  domestic/'  There  is,  however,  one 
well-known  exception  in  the  word  gallua  in  Latin,  borrowed, 
with  the  customary  modifications,  in  its  derivative  tongues,  the 
Italian  and  Spanish.  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  man  of 
Graul ;  and,  indeed,  to  distinguish  them,  the  Bomans  sometimes 
used  for  the  former  the  epithet  gallinaceous.  I  believe  that  the 
etymology  of  the  word  has  not  been  traced ;  and  I  throw  it  out 
as  a  conjecture  that  the  bird  may  have  been  first  made  known  to 
the  Komans  through  the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles,  founded 
about  the  time,  600  years  before  Christ,  when  the  bird  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  become  known  to  the  Greeks.  If  this  were  really 
the  origin  of  the  word,  the  mistake  of  the  Komans  would  be  like 
our  own,  when  we  call  our  dwarf  breed  bantams,  because  we 
first  saw  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
to  which  they  had  been  brought  by  native  junks  from  Japan, 
their  native  country.  It  would  not  at  all  equal  the  blunder  by 
which  we  call  a  bird  of  America,  known  to  us  only  in  very 
modem  times,  a  turkey.  Had  the  word  gallus  come  direct,  like 
many  others  in  the  Latin  language,  from  Greece,  it  would  have 
borne,  we  may  presume,  the  usual  Greek  name  of  alectryon. 

In  the  languages  of  some  countries  of  which  the  fowl  is  not  a 
native  its  name  would  seem  to  have  a  figurative  sense,  derived 
from  its  character  or  habits.  Thus,  in  Arabic  its  name  is  ddjajdi, 
which  also  signifies  "domestics"'  and  family.''  In  Greek  the 
name  is  alectryon,  which  (I  again  quote  Mr.  Twistleton)  would 
seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  word  alectron,  "bedless"  or 
"  sleepless",  referring  to  the  watchfcil  character  of  the  bird. 

In  the  languages,  however,  of  countries  in  which  the  bird  is 
indigenous  it  seems  generally  to  have  a  specific  name.  Thus,  in 
Sanskrit  it  is  kukuta  ;  in  the  Tamil,  ilori  ;  in  Burmese,  kret  or 
kyht  ;  in  Malay,  ay  am  ;  and  in  Javanese,  pitik.  In  the  Philip- 
pine tongues  we  have  one  name  for  the  wild  bird,  lahuya  ;  and 
another,  manuk,  for  the  domestic.  The  last  of  these  words  has  a 
wide  extension,  for  we  find  it  in  all  the  dialects  extending  from 
Java  up  to  the  Philippines.  In  the  Javanese  language  it  is  the 
common  term  for  bird  or  fowl,  and  in.  so  far  as  the  Philippines 
are  concerned  this  would  seem  to  imply  that,  although  the  common 
fowl  existed  in  these  islands  in  the  wild  state,  the  native  inhabit- 
ants had  not  learnt  to  tame  it,  and  that  in  the  domestic  state  it 
was  made  known  to  them  by  the  Javanese.  These  Philippine 
islanders  now,  however,  occasionally  tame  the  wild  bird,  for  I 
find  that  they  occasionally  use  it  in  cock-fighting. 

In  the  Polynesian  language,  so  widely  spread  over  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  name  for  the  common  fowl  in  the  domestic 
state  (for,  as  already  stated,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  wild)  is  moa^ 
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while,  strange  enough,  the  generic  name  for  bird  or  fowl  is  the 
Javanese  one  already  quoted,  manuk,  the  final  consonant,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  language,  being  elided.  When  the  tropical 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  migrated  to  New  Zealand  they  took  with 
them  the  dog  and  the  rat,  but  not  the  hog  or  common  fowl,  the 
only  other  domestic  animals  which,  when  first  seen  by  Europeans, 
they  possessed.  When  the  colonists  arrived  in  their  new  home, 
strange  to  them  by  its  climate  and  productions,  we  may  readily 
fancy  that  when  they  saw  those  strange,  almost  wingless,  and 
ostrich-like  birds  which  are  there  the  substitute  for  quadrupeds, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  domestic  fowl  which  they  had 
left  behind  them,  they  gave  them  the  same  name,  namely,  mda, 
which  is  that  which  European  naturalists  suppose  to  be  the 
specific  name  of  the  Struthian  birds  in  question. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  benefit  which  civilized 
man  has  derived  from  the  domestication  of  the  common  fowl 
This  benefit  it  has  been  conferring  on  the  nations  of  the  old 
Western  World  for  now  2,500  years,  and  must  have  done  so 
on  several  of  the  nations  of  the  East  for  a  far  longer  time.  The 
Hindus  are  the  only  existing  people  who  think  their  flesh  un- 
lawful food.  It  would  appear  indeed,  from  Caesar's  account  of 
the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  that  in  this  respect  they  were  no 
better  than  Hindus,  the  food  of  pullets  and  geese  being  forbidden 
food  with  them.  There  is  certainly  not  a  remnant  of  this  pre- 
judice among  us  now,  for  we  ai'e,  the  French  excepted,  probably 
the  greatest  consumers  of  pullets  and  their  eggs  in  the  world. 

Th.Q  perfection  of  the  domestic  fowl  depends  on  care  in  breed- 
ing, on  soil  and  on  climate.  It  might  be  presumed  that,  when 
carefully  reared,  it  would  attain  the  highest  perfection  in  those 
countries  of  which  it  is  a  native.  There  are  none  worse,  however, 
than  the  fowls  of  Hindustan  generally ;  but  this  evidently  results 
from  sheer  neglect,  and  there  are  facts  to  prove  that  such  is  really 
the  case.  The  game  fowl  of  India  is  superior  in  size  and  strength 
and  equal  in  courage  to  that  of  England,  the  latter,  indeed,  being 
no  match  for  it  in  the  cockpit.  In  one  province,  of  Bengal 
Chittagong,  a  very  fine  breed,  remarkable  for  its  size,  is  reared, 
but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Portuguese  settlers 
long  established  on  its  coast.  In  China  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and  some  large  breeds  are 
produced.  I  presume  that  the  fowl  which  has  of  late  years  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Cochin-Chinese, 
is  really  from  Shanghai  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiangnan.  I 
am  at  all  events  certain  that  it  is  not  from  Cochin-China,  for 
after  visiting  three  different  parts  of  that  country,  I  saw  no  breed 
resembling  it.  The  breed  which  I  did  see  was  certainly  a  very 
fine  one,  much  resembling  our  own  game  breed. 
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There  is  one  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
to  which  I  must  refer.  The  pugnacity  and  courage  of  the 
males,  qualities  implanted  by  nature,  seemingly  to  prevent 
the  race  from  degenerating,  have  been  taken  advantage  of,  and 
their  combats  have  been  favourite  sports  with  many  nations, 
among  whom  we  were  ourselves  once  distinquished.  I  imagine 
this  land  of  amusement  must  have  been  almost  coeval  with  the 
domestication  of  the  cock  In  the  fresco  painting  of  an  Etruscan 
tomb  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  there  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  two  men  facing  each  other,  and  each  holding  a  cock, 
evidently  prepared  to  set  them  down  to  fight.  Caesar  tells  us 
that  the  Britons  kept  the  domestic  fowl  for  their  diversion  and 
pleasure,  "animi  voluptatisque  causa,"  which  may  probably  mean 
that  they  reared  them  for  cock-fighting,  and  if  so,  the  amusement 
is  of  venerable  antiquity  with  us. 

Cock-fighting  as  a  sport  is  unknown  to  the  Chinese  and  Hindus, 
but  is,  or  was,  a  favourite  pastime  of  the  Mahomedans  of  Hindu- 
stan, and  hence  the  superior  game  breed  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded.  The  Malays,  but  not  the  Javanese,  have  always  been 
great  cock-fighters,  and  I  found  the  natives  of  the  populous  island 
of  Bali,  notwithstanding  their  Hinduism,  to  be  so  also.  In  the 
Malay  language  there  is  a  specific  name  for  the  comb  of  the  cock, 
for  his  wattles,  for  his  natural  spur,  for  his  artificial  spur  (a 
miniature  two-edged  dagger),  for  his  conflict,  and  for  the  cockpit. 
But  it  is  among  the  Philippine  islanders  that  the  passion  for  cock- 
fighting  is  most  pervading.  The  nomenclature  connected  with 
the  cock  is  as  copious  as  the  Malay  one,  while  in  the  principal 
language  of  the  chief  island,  there  are  besides  specific  names  for  no 
fewer  than  nine  diflTerent  varieties  of  the  fighting  cock.  A  Spanish 
writer,  Buzeta,  quoted  by  my  friend  Sir  John  Bowring,  makes  the 
following,  among  other  remarks,  on  this  absorbing  amusement  of 
the  Philippine  islanders :  "  The  Indians  have  an  inveterate  passion 
for  the  sport,  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  their  amusements. 
The  cock  is  the  first  object  of  their  care,  their  general  companion, 
that  accompanies  them  even  to  tTie  church  door,  and  is  fastened 
to  a  bamboo  stake  when  they  enter  for  the  service  of  the  mass. 
For  no  money  will  they  dispose  of  a  favourite  bird.  Some  possess 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  of  these  inappreciable  treasures,  for  whose 
service  they  seem  principally  to  live."' 

The  Gallini — Of  this  well-known  bird  there  are  no  fewer  than 
eight  species,  of  which  only  one  has  been  domesticated.  The  domestic 
differs  but  little  from  the  wild  bird  in  form,  size,  or  plumage.  It 
seeks  the  bush  in  breeding,  never  loses  wholly  the  power  of  flight, 
perches  in  trees,  and,  in  fact,  never  acquires  the  same  amount  of 
domestication  as  our  ordinary  poultry.    The  gallini  is  a  native  of 
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the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Meleagnis  and  the 
"Numidian  bird"  pointing  at  the  locality  from  which  they 
derived  it.  It  was  no  doubt  first  domesticated  by  the  Numidians 
and  other  brown,  but  not  by  Negro  races  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
if  so,  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  goose  in  Egypt,  the  only 
bird  ever  domesticated  by  an  African  people.  We  may,  indeed, 
conclude  that  the  Romans  received  the  Gallmi  from  the  Numidians, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Spaniards  received  the  Turkey  from 
the  Mexicans,  that  is,  when  already  domesticated. 

Pennant,  in  the  71st  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
states  that  "  Guinea  hens,''  or  QallinfiB  Africanse,  had  been  long 
imported  into  England,  and  that  in  1 277  they  were  bred  in  the 
farm-yards  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  rearing  them,  their  breeding  was  discontinued.  They 
were,  at  least,  extremely  rare  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  Guinea  fowl,  now  widely  difiPused  over  -Europe,  has  been 
conveyed  by  European  emigrants  to  their  settlements  in  Asia  and 
America,  and  in  some  places,  as  for  example  in  Jamaica,  it  has 
resumed  its  wild  state,  and  is  shot  as  game  in  the  foresta 

The  Pheasant. — The  pheasants  are  very  numerous,  being 
reckoned  at  no  fewer  than  twenty.  They  are  found  in  most 
countries  from  the  equator  up  to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  but 
the  Guinea  fowls  excepted,  are  confined  to  Asia  and  its  islands. 
Three  of  them  only  have  been  not  domesticated,  but  naturalized 
only  in  foreign  countries,  the  common  pheasant,  the  silver,  and 
the  golden,  but  the  domestication  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  for 
they  are  always  more  or  less  wild,  and,  when  naturalized,  undergo 
little  or  no  change  in  form  or  colour. 

The  common  pheasant  is  a  native  of  Mingrelia  in  Asia  Minor, 
where,  during  the  Crimean  war,  our  countrymen  found  it,  as  no 
doubt  did  the  Argonauts  some  three  thousand  years  ago.  It  was 
introduced  into  Greece,  it  is  supposed,  five  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  received  it, 
and  spread  it  over  the  civilized  and  temperate  parts  of  western 
Europe.  In  our  own  country,  the  pheasant  is  traced  back  to  the 
reign  of  our  first  Edward  or  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  doubt  was  brought  from  France  by  the  Normans.  At 
the  end  of  that  century  it  must  have  been  already  tolerably  com- 
mon, for  in  a  tariff  of  poultry  established  for  London  in  1299,  and 
quoted  by  Bishop  Fleetwood  in  his  Chronico7i  Preciosum,  the 
pheasant  is  valued  at  fourpence,  the  same  as  a  goose,  and  four 
times  the  price  of  a  "  fat  cock."  The  pheasant  is  chiefly  valued 
for  sport,  for  its  flesh  is  but  a  shade  better   than  that   of  a 
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pullet,  and  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  our  native  game 
birds. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  pheasant  the  name  of  taturas,  a  word  the 
origin  of  which  is,  I  believe,  unknown,  but  they  also  called  it  the 
Phasian  bird,  after  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  near 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  first  found  it.  From  this  the 
Somans  named  it  phasianus,  and  this  word,  with  various  cor- 
ruptions, has  been  adopted  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe, 
as  fagiano  in  Italian,  faisan  in  French  and  Spanish,  fasan  in 
German,  and  pheasant  in  our  own  tongue. 

The  Peacock. — Independent  of  seven  species  of  the  small  but 
beautiful  bird  called  popularly  the  double-spurred  peacock,  but  by 
naturalists  iii&  polypleetroUy  there  are  two  species  of  the  large  pea- 
cock. One  of  these  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  other  of  the  tropical  countries  lying 
between  India  and  China, — of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  may  be  remarked  that  neither 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Borneo,  in  Celebes,  or  in  any  of  the 
Philippines  so  near  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  Sumatra. 

Both  species  are  of  nearly  equal  size  and  beauty,  and  are  in- 
comparably the  most  gorgeous  of  the  whole  feathered  creation. 
The  first-named  of  these,  the  native  Hindustan,  is  that  which  has 
been  so  long  naturalized  in  Europe.  The  precise  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  peacock  into  Greece  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly 
preceded  that  of  Alexander,  ascribed  to  it  by  Buffon  and  Cuvier, 
for  the  bird  is  mentioned,  which  I  state  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Twistleton,  in  "  The  Birds''  of  Aristophanes,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  acted  414  years  before  Christ,  or  88  years 
before  Alexander's  Indian  expedition.  It  must  have  been  known, 
however,  much  earlier,  for  it  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  as  was  the 
eagle  to  Jupiter,  and  therefore  was  engrafted  on  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  an  affair  of  antiquity  in  the  days  of  Alexander  and  of 
Aristophanes. 

Persia,  which  lay  between  Greece  and  India,  and  which  had 
conquests  in  both  countries,  was  the  link  which  connected  these 
countries,  so  remote  from  each  other ;  and  through  Persia,  there- 
fore, it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  peacock  would  be  first  intro- 
duced into  Greece.  This  is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  our  finding 
the  Greek  and  Persian  name  of  the  bird  the  same — ^namely,  taos 
or  tdus.  The  peacock  is  nowhere  found  represented  on  any  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Assyria,  Syria,  or  i^ypt.  On  the  first  of 
these,  where  the  elephant  is  so  faithfully  depicted,  it  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Egyptians,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  so 
striking  an  object,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  have  represented  it 
on  their  monuments,  and,  from  their  ignorance  of  it,  it  is  to  be 
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inferred  that  their  less  civilized  neighbours,  the  Jews,  once  their 
bondsmen,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  it.  From  this  it  will 
probably  be  considered  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  the  peacocks 
of  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  represented  as  having  been  brought, 
along  with  apes,  ivory,  and  gold,  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  from 
Ophir,  must  have  been  some  other  birds,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
hardy  parrot  as  far  more  likely  to  have  been  brought  from  a 
remote  coimtry  than  the  bulky  and  delicate  peacock.  Parrots, 
apes,  ivory,  and  gold  might  all  have  been  got  in  parts  of  Africa, 
far  more  accessible  to  the  ships  of  Solomon  than  remote  India. 

The  Greek  and  Persian  name  for  the  peacock  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  Indian  nama  The  Sanskrit  has,  besides  epithets,  no  fewer 
than  four  specific  names  for  it,  keki,  barhi,  sarang,  and  manyura^ 
the  last,  in  the  corrupted  form  of  mury  or  mhur,  being  the  usual 
one  in  the  languages  of  Northern  India  derived  from  Sanskrit. 
In  the  languages  of  Southern  India  we  find  names  for  it  wholly 
different.  Thus,  in  the  Tamil,  it  is  mat/il,  and  in  the  Telugu  and 
Ganara,  nemale.  In  Malay  and  Javanese  the  name  is  mdrah, 
while  in  the  last  of  these  tongues  we  have,  in  the  polite  dialect, 
the  Sankrit  name  manyura,  written  manura.  The  peacock  is  a 
native  of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  names  enumerated  prevail 
The  origin  of  the  Persian  name,  borrowed  by  the  Arabs,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, unknown.  So,  I  presume,  is  the  Latin  one,  pavo,  from 
which  comes  the  name  of  the  bird  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
as  in  Italian,  patone  ;  in  Spanish,  pavon  ;  in  French,  paon  ;  in 
German,  pfau  ;  and  in  our  own,  pea. 

The  domestic  peacock  sports  little  in  plumage,  the  varieties  from 
the  original  being  only  to  white  and  spotted,  and  not  at  all  as  to 
size  or  form,  for  in  these  respects  it  does  not  differ  from  the  wild 
bird  of  the  Indian  forests.  It  is  very  easily  domesticated,  but  its 
domestication,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  by  the  European 
nations,  is  unknown  to  the  Indians.  By  the  Hindus  it  is  preserved 
in  groves  near  temples  and  villages,  as  we  preserve  pheasants, 
with  this  very  material  difference,  that  they  are  never  shot  Even 
this  amount  of  domestication  is  not  practised  with  the  extra- 
Indian  species. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  among  Europeans  that  the  peacock  is  an 
object  of  worship  with  the  Hindus  ;  and  surely  it  would  be  more 
worthy  of  being  so  than  snakes  and  monkeys,  which  sometimes 
are  so,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  allegation.  An  English 
officer,  who  was  a  better  soldier  than  an  oriental  scholar,  com- 
manded, under  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  first 
British  detachment  that  entered  the  country  of  the  Rajpoots,  in 
which  he  had  imagined  that  peacock-worship  was  peculiarly 
prevalent.  In  this  belief,  and  resolved  to  give  no  offence  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  is  said  to  have  issued  the 
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following  general  order  to  his  troops :  "  Peacocks  being  the  gods 
of  this  country,  no  one  to  shoot  them  on  any  account  what- 
soever." 

The  flesh  of  the  full-grown  peafowl,  whether  male  or  female,  is 
tough  and  sapless,  of  little  value  as  food,  but  that  of  the  young 
bird  sapid,  tender,  and  well-flavoured,  equal,  indeed,  to  that  of  a' 
turkey  poult.  India,  then,  when  it  gave  us  the  peacock,  by  no 
means  conferred  upon  us  an  equal  benefit,  as  did  America  when  it 
gave  us  the  turkey. 

The  Turkey. — There  are  three  wild  species  of  this  genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  which  naturalists  have  called  meleagris,  al- 
though with  the  Eomans  that  is  the  name  of  the  gallini,  or  Guinea- 
fowL  These  species  are — the  Mexicana  and  the  occide?italis,  or 
turkey  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
ocellata  or  Honduras  turkey.  The  first  of  these  only  has  been 
domesticated,  a  fact  first  ascertained  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gould,  for, 
before  his  time,  the  second  was  considered  to  be  the  source  of  the 
domestic  bird. 

The  turkeys  are  exclusively  natives  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
genial  habitat  of  the  species  which  has  been  domesticated  is  the 
plateau  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  some  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  probably  the  most 
favourable  to  it,  and  consequently  that  in  which  it  is  most  easily 
reared.  It  thrives,  however,  perfectly  well  in  climates  very  dif- 
ferent from  it,  as  in  that  of  France  and  England,  of  Bengal,  and 
of  Java,  over  a  range  of  at  least  60  degrees  of  latitude. 

Cortes  and  his  companions  found  the  turkey  domesticated  in 
Mexico  when  they  conquered  it  in  1520.  It  was  the  only  do- 
mestic animal  which  the  Mexicans  possessed,  for  they  had  not,  like 
the  Peruvians  and  Chilians,  tamed  the  llama  and  paco.  Soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  it  must  have  been  brought  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  for  in  the  pictures  of  Giacomo  Bassano,  representing 
the  entrance  into  and  issue  from  the  Ark,  the  turkey  is  represented 
in  all  the  variety  of  plumage  which  characterizes  the  domestic 
bird.  That  artist  was  born  in  1510,  and  died  in  1592.  If  we 
suppose  him  to  have  painted  the  pictures  referred  to  at  forty,  the 
turkey  must  have  been  a  familiar  bird  to  the  Italians  within  thirty 
years  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  Pennant  found  it  worth  while  to  write 
an  elaborate  and  learned  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
to  prove  that  the  naturalists  who  had  gone  before  him  were  wrong 
in  ascribing  the  turkey  to  Africa  or  India,  and  that  it  was  really 
a  native  of  America.  In  the  course  of  his  dissertation  he  shows 
that  it  was  already  tolerably  common  in  England  in  1585,  or 
sixty- five  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.    Its  first  appearance 
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in  France,  he  shows,  was  at  the  nnptial  feast  of  Charles  IX 
in  1 570.  It  was  certainly  familiar  enough  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  for  in  several  passages  he  alludes  to  it.  Thns,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  Fabian  says  of  Malvoglio,  "  Contemplation  makes 
a  rare  turkey  cock  of  him.  See  how  he  jets  (struts)  under  his 
advanced  plumes;'*  and  again,  in  Henry  F*,  Fluellin  says  of 
Ancient  Pistol,  "  Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey  cock.'' 
This  would  take  us  back  to  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  or  first 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  When,  however,  Shakespeare,  in  the 
first  part  of  Henry  IV,  makes  a  carrier  complain  that  the  "  tur- 
keys in  his  panniers  are  quite  starved,"  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  oats,  he  is  guilty  of  an  auachronism,  since  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  play  was  113  years  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  whole  history  of  the  turkey  is  European,  for  the  Mexicans 
had  not  disseminated  it  among  any  of  the  other  American  nations, 
and  it  is  comprehended  within  the  brief  period  of  340  years.  As 
an  article  of  food  it  is  unknown  to  the  people  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
even  to  the  omnivorous  Chinese ;  while  the  nations  who.  have 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  reject  it  on  the  whimsical 
ground  that  the  tuft  of  hair  on  its  breast  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  bristles  of  that,  to  them,  obscene  and  forbidden  animal,  the 
hog. 

The  names  given  by  European  nations  to  the  turkey  do  not 
point  very  clearly  in  any  case  to  its  origin.  The  Spaniards,  who 
became  first  acquainted  with  it,  called  it  by  the  Latin  name  of  the 
peacock,  pavo,  adding  the  epithet  "  real,"  or  true,  to  distinguish 
the  latter  bird.  The  Italian  and  French  names  make  reference  to 
India,  which,  however,  may  be  either  the  East  or  the  West  Indies, 
but  our  own  is  the  most  preposterous  of  all,  for  we  derive  it  from 
a  country  in  which  it  did  not  exist  either  in  the  wild  or  domestic 
state,  and  where,  indeed,  it  is  but  little  known  at  the  present  day. 
In  Persia  it  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  at  all.  While  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  at  the  Persian  court 
an  accoxmt  was  brought  to  it  of  a  wonderful  and  strange  bird, 
which  was  to  be  seen  about  twenty  miles  from  Tehran.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Sir  John's  suite,  solicitous  for  the  extension  of 
natural  history,  rode  to  the  spot  in  hot  haste,  and  found  a  turkey 
cock! 

The  turkey  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  gift,  conferred  on  us  by 
America  ;  but  still,  being  only  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  it  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  in  utility  to  the  common  fowl,  the  gift 
of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  five  great  gifts,  but  the  least  of  them, 
which  the  New  has  conferred  on  the  Old  World,  the  other  four 
being — ^the  potato,  make,  the  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  and 
tohacco.  For  value^the  Peruvian  bark  is,  I  presume,  the  first,  as 
being  at  the  head  of  the  long  (i^AiAo^^  c^^  ^k<i  materia  medica. 
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The  potato  for  a  long  time,  and  now  maize,  contribute  largely 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  whole  population  of  our  own  islands, 
while  they  form  the  main  food  of  the  people  of  one  of  them. 
Tobacco  we  find  to  be  a  very  convenient  machine  by  which  we 
levy  a  kind  of  voluntary  poll-tax,  which  puts  six  millions  sterling 
into  the  Imperial  treasury. 

The  Pigeon* — The  pigeons  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  species, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  thrush  up  to  that  of  the  magni- 
ficent crown  pigion  of  New  Guinea,  which  equals  in  size  the 
capercailzie,  or  wood-grouse.  In  colour  they  are  of  many  hues 
— ^blue,  brown,  white,  dun,  and  green ;  the  last  of  these  colours 
being  the  prevailing  one  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries. 
They  belong  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  are  denizens 
of  the  woods,  some  of  the  open  plains,  some  of  the  rocks,  and 
some  of  the  seashore. 

Of  this  almost  countless  number  one  species  only,  and  that 
among  the  wildest,  has  been  domesticated.  This  is  the  blue  rock- 
pigeon,  the  Columba  livida  of  naturalists.  This  bird  exists  still 
in  the  wild  state,  in  aU  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  I  believe  not  of  America.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  sole  source  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  form 
and  colour  of  the  domesticated  varieties,  all  of  which  will  pair 
among  themselves  to  the  production  of  a  fruitfal  ofispring,  par- 
taking of  the  characters  of  both  parents. 

The  pigeon,  wild  or  domestic,  is  not  represented  on  any 
Egyptian  monument.  A  dove,  or  pigeon,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
on  Assyrian,  Lycian,  and  Etruscan  monuments;  but  in  the 
absence  of  colour  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  wild  or  tame, 
both  being  commonly  of  the  same  size  and  form.  Neither  is  the 
pigeon  represented  on  any  Hindu  monument ;  and,  indeed,  this 
bird  seems  never  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus.  Birds  of  the  pigeon  family,  translated  by  us  "  pigeons 
and  turtle-doves,"'  were  early  used  by  the  Jews  for  food  and 
sacrifice,  but  whether  wild  or  domestic  is  not  stated  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  seems  most  likely  that  they  were  wild,  and  the 
mere  produce  of  the  fowler's  art,  but  fed  and  kept  after  capture 
until  wanted,  as  was  found  to  be  done  in  some  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  when  first  discovered.  By  the  Levitical  law  pigeons 
were,  indeed,  the  only  birds  that  were  lawful  food,  and,  as  sacri- 
fice, they  were  the  cheap  substitutes  of  the  sheep  and  goat.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  pigeon  being  named  along  with 
doves,  which  are  not  amenable  to  domestication.  The  Greeks 
and  Komans  were  early  in  possession  of  the  domestic  pigeon, 

*  Turkish,  gingtrchtan. 
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using  it  for  food,  and  also  for  the  transmission  of  messages ;  but 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  first  domesticated  among  them  is 
wholly  unkDOwn.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  have  been  imme- 
morisdly  acquainted  with  the  domestic  pigeon,  and  with  them,  as 
with  the  Jews,  its  flesh  is  lawful  food.  The  finest,  indeed,  are 
said  to  be  bred  in  the  mosques  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  improbable  hypothesis  that  Egyptians,  Persians, 
and  Arabians  may  have  acquired  the  tame  pigeon  from  Greece 
and  Some. 

It  is  probable  that  the  domestic  pigeon  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Hindustan  from  Persia,  and  from  thence  spread  to  the 
Hindu-Chinese  countries  ;  for  I  have  myself  seen  it  in  the  half- 
domesticated  state,  in  great  plenty,  in  the  temples  of  Burmah 
and  Siam,  down  to  the  thirteenth  degree  of  latitude. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
through  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  languages  of  the 
nations  who  possess  it.  In  this  inquiry,  however,  we  encounter 
some  perplexity,  owing  to  the  number  of  wild  species  of  the 
genus  which  everywhere  exist,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
assigning  its  proper  name  to  the  domesticated  bird.  Thus,  in 
Greek  there  are  five  names,  in  French  and  English  three  each, 
and  in  the  Malay  language  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  being  those 
of  as  many  distinct  species. 

In  Sanskrit  Jbhe  name  of  the  common  blue  pigeon  is  kapota,  in 
Hindi  parara,  and  in  the  Tamil  pur  a — ^three  different  names 
in  as  many  Indian  languages,  yet  none  of  these  in  common  use,  the 
current  name  being  Persian.  The  blue  pigeon,  in  a  half-wild 
state,  without  in  any  way  differing  in  plumage  from  the  wild  bird 
of  Europe,  except  in  the  possession,  according  to  my  friend  Charles 
Darwin,  of  a  black  bar  across  the  tail  feathers,  is  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  India.  It  breeds  in  the  deep  wells  of  the  country,  which 
have  inside  a  casing  of  uncemented  rough  stones,  allowing  the  birds 
to  form  their  nests  in  the  interstices.  The  usual  name  by  which 
it  is  known  in  Upper  India,  as  above  stated,  is  Persian,  kabutar, 
which  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  the  bird,  as  thus  described,  was 
introduced  by  the  Northern  conquerors.  The  kabutar  of  the 
Persian  may,  however,  be  essentially  the  same  word  with  the 
kapota  of  the  Sanskrit,  for  the  two  languages  have  many  words 
in  common,  easily  detected,  without  recourse  to  the  literal  leger- 
demain practised  on  the  European  languages.  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  wild  bird  is  hdmam,  and  for  the  domestic  ydmam.  The 
Greek  name  which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it  is  believed  to  be 
peristera,  the  Latin  is  columbus,  and  the  German  daube,  the 
source  of  our  own  *'dove."  The  Italian  Colombo ,  the  Spanish 
palomoy  and  the  Portuguese  pombo,  are  all  obvious  corruptions  of 
the  Latin  word.     So  is  the  Erse  or  Irish  name,  variously  written 
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columan,  caiman,  caiman,  colm,  and  colum,  from  which  it  may 
.  be  inferred  that  the  domestic  pigeon,  before  unknown  to  the 
Britons,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  foreign 
Christian  priesthood. 

The  origin  of  the  word  pigeon,  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
Normans,  and  substituted  for  the  Saxon  "  dove,"'  still  preserved 
in  the  compound  words  dove-cot  and  dove-house,  for  a  pigeon- 
house,  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  Some  French  etymologists  have 
traced  it  to  the  Latin  verb  pipire,  to  pipe  or  chirp,  which  seems 
very  unlikely  indeed. 

In  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  the  name  given  to  the 
rock-pigeon,  wild  and  domestic,  is  dara,  while  the  name  of  the 
family  of  pigeons  is  mdrpati,  or  changing  one  labial  for  another, 
pdrpati.  Each  species  has  a  distinct  name,  and  in  framing  a 
Malay  dictionary  I  had  to  enumerate  ten  of  them.  It  is  the 
generic  Malay  name  that  is  applied  by  the  Philippine  islanders 
to  the  domestic  pigeon,  with  such  corruptions  as  the  following — 
palapatiy  calapati,  and  salampati 

The  Goose, — In  the  wild  state,  the  number  of  species  of  the 
goose  is  very  great.  Nearly  the  whole  family  consists  of  birds  of 
passage.  It  belongs  to  temperate,  and  still  more  to  cold  regions 
extending  north  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  never  seen,  I 
believe,  within  the  fifteenth  degree  from  the  Equator.  In  the 
winter  geese  are  as  numerous  in  Northern  Hindustan,  as  they  are 
in  spring  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  family  belongs 
equsdly  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  is  unknown  in 
Australia. 

Two  of  the  wild  species  have  been  domesticated  in  Europe, 
the  grey  lag,  anas  anser,  and  the  bean  goose,  a7ias  segetum,  the 
first  being  the  source  of  our  own  domestic  bird,  and  the  last  of 
that  of  some  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  The  domestic  goose 
of  China  had  evidently  a  distinct  source  from  these.  The  domes- 
tication of  the  goose  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  for  the  bird  is 
frequently  represented  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  is  probably  of  equal  antiquity  in  China.  It  is  not  seen, 
however,  on  any  Assyrian,  Lycian,  or  even  Hindo  monument.  In 
the  domestic  state,  indeed,  even  now,  the  goose  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  all  the  countries  between  China  and  Egypt,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  nations  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  had 
never  domesticated  it  at  all  No  American  nation  had  ever  done 
so,  although  all  the  extra  tropical  parts  of  that  continent  are 
frequented  by  species  apparently  capable  of  domestication ;  and 
the  same  observation  appUes  to  the  negro  nations  of  Africa. 

As  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  whom  alone,  the  Chinese 
excepted,  the  goose  is  a  frequent  and  familiar  domestic  bird,  we 
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find  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Homeric  poems  ;  and  the  Roman 
legend  which  describes  the  Capitol  to  have  been  saved  by  its 
watchfulness,  shows  that  it  was  familiar  in  Italy,  in  the  domestic 
state,  390  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  one  of  the 
domestic  animals  named  by  Caesar  as  being  possessed  by  the 
Britons,  and  we  thence  infer  that  our  forefathers  were  acquainted 
with  it  2,000  years  ago,  although  making  little  use  of  it. 

The  name  of  the  goose  is  one  of  the  class  of  words  which  some 
learned  men  have  adduced  as  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  Europe  are  essentially  the  same  with 
the  dead  Sanskrit  of  India ;  and  hence,  although  the  inference 
does  not  seem  very  obvious  or  very  natural,  that  the  nations  who 
spoke,  or  now  speak  them  are  of  one  and  the  same  race  of  man, 
both  having  proceeded,  at  a  time  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history, 
from  a  mythical  country  of  Central  Asia,  called  Aryana.  I  sludl 
briefly  examine  this  hypothesis,  in  so  far  as  the  name  given  to 
the  goose  is  supposed  to  afford  evidence  of  it 

The  name  for  the  goose  in  Sanskrit  is  hansa,  but  it  is  not  that 
of  the  goose  alone,  for  it  is  equally  that  of  the  duck  ;  indeed,  it 
is  alleged,  even  of  the  swan.  To  distinguish  the  goose,  the 
epithet  raj,  or  raja,  king,  has  to  be  prefixed.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  Persian  language,  in  which  the  word  bdt  equally  expresses  the 
duck  and  the  goose ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  languages  of  Southern 
India,  as  in  the  Tamil,  where  the  word  is  vatu,  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  one.  The  words  which  the  hypo- 
thesis supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  hansa 
are,  the  Persian  bdt,  the  Greek  chen  or  chan,  the  Latin  anser,  the 
Scandinavian  gaas,  the  Gaelic  geadh,  and  the  English  goose,  I 
can  put  no  faith  in  the  cunning  alchymy  that  would  assimilate 
such  apparently  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  sounds.  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  the  languages  of  people  to  whom  the 
goose  and  duck  are  equally  familiar,  there  will  be  found  a 
specific  name  for  each,  while  in  those  of  nations  among  whom 
the  former  is  a  bird  of  rare  occurrence,  the  two  birds  have  a 
common  name,  taken  from  that  of  the  most  familiar  of  them, 
always  the  duck.  Had  the  theory  any  foundation  the  same  word 
would  have  equally  expressed  the  duck  and  goose  in  the  supposed 
derivative  languages,  as  it  does  in  the  supposed  parent  tongue, 
the  Sanskrit.  This  view  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  names 
of  the  two  birds  in  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages,  in  which 
we  find  native  names  (disseminated  from  them  over  the  other 
languages  of  the  Malayan  and  Philippine  Archipelagos)  for  the 
domestic  duck,  while  the  Sanskrit  one,  with  the  change  only  of 
one  nasal  for  another,  is  confined  to  the  rare  and  hardly  yet 
naturalized  goose. 

The  names  given  to  the  goose  in  the  modem  languages  of 
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Europe  have  distinct  sources, — ^now  Latin,  now  Teutonic,  and  now 
Arabic ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  one  of  them  traceable  to 
Sanskrit.  The  Italian  oca  and  the  French  oie  come  from  the 
middle-age  Latin  auca.  The  Spanish  has  four  names  for  the 
goose — anser  from  classic,  oia  from  barbarous  Latin,  gansa  and 
pato  from  the  Teutonic.  The  Portuguese  has  two  names — ganso 
from  the  Teutonic,  and  pato  from  the  Arabic.  This  last  word  is 
obviously  the  bdt  of  the  Arabic  ajid  Persian,  one  labial  being 
exchanged  for  another,  and  a  vowel  added  for  euphony ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  Spanish,  as  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  the  term  is 
applied  equally  to  the  duck  as  to  the  goose. 

As  to  the  names  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  whole  of  them  seem  to 
be  essentially  one  and  the  same — the  gaas  of  the  Scandinavian, 
the  gans  of  the  German,  the  goose  of  the  English,  and  the  ganso 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  words  in  the  southern  tongues 
being  only  softened  in  sound,  and  lengthened  from  monosyllables 
to  bisyllables.  It  is  curious  to  find  our  ingenious  etymolo- 
gists, on  discovering  that  the  English  word  goose  bore  no  very 
apparent  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  hansa,  having  had  recourse 
to  the  name  of  the  male  bird,  gander,  because  (and  I  can  discover 
no  better  reason)  two  out  of  its  five  letters  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Sanskrit  name.  In  the  names  of  all  the  domesticated  animals 
the  males  and  female  have,  in  the  Teutonic  tongues,  distinct  names, 
as  in  our  own— the  cock  and  hen,  duck  and  drake,  ewe  and  ram, 
bull  and  cow,  horse  and  mare,  the  most  used  of  the  two  being 
applied  generically.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Celtic  tongues  ;  and 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Latin  and  its  derivatives;  while 
in  the  Eastern  languages  the  sexes  are  distinguished  either  by  an 
inflexion  or  an  epithet.  If  the  male  of  the  goose  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  Sanskrit,  so  ought  all  the  males  of  other  animals,  and  the 
hopeless  task  of  showing  that  such  is  the  case  is  one  that  no  one 
has  yet  ventured  to  undertake. 

In  the  Malayan  languages  the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  goose,  the 
original  word  hansa  undergoing  no  other  change  than  into  hangsa, 
the  mere  change  of  one  nasal  for  another,  but  the  word  is  never 
applied  to  the  duck,  which  has  native  names.  But  besides  the 
Sanskrit  name  for  the  goose  the  Portuguese  introduced  their  own 
gansa,  which  the  Malays,  by  a  similar  alteration  to  that  which 
they  have  made  in  the  Sanskrit  word,  pronounce  gangsa.  In 
compiling  a  Malay  dictionary  I  had  fancied  that  the  Portuguese 
word  was  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  one,  and  so  marked 
it,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  its  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  English  word  goose.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  goose  is  concerned, 
the  Aryan  hypothesis  seems  to  me  to  be  grounded  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  approximation  in  sound  to  the  Sanskrit 
hansa  and  the  Latin  anser,  while  the  names  in  the  other  supposed 
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derivative  languages, .  so  utterly  dissonant,  are  but  forced  into 
some  similitude.  Had  there  been  any  foundation  for  the  hypo- 
thesis it  would  have  been  the  duck,  but,  above  all,  the  common 
fowl  an  admitted  native  of  India,  and  not  the  goose  that  would 
have  borne  names  in  the  Western  languages  traceable  to  the 
Sanskrit,  yet  no  one  pretends  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  goose  has  been  to  man  of  far  less  value  than  the  domestic 
fowl — perhaps  even  than  the  duck,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  rear, 
and  its  flesh  inferior  in  quality.  It  has,  however,  its  own  special 
utility  in  its  quills  and  its  down.  The  Eastern  nations  since  the 
discovery  of  papyrus  and  paper,  have  always  written,  some  with  a 
pencil  as  the  Chinese,  and  some  with  a  reed  as  the  Arabs  and 
Persians,  but  the  nations  of  the  West  ever  with  the  quills  of  a 
goose's  wing.  Without  this  flexible  instrument,  Virgil  could  not 
conveniently  have  written  the  jEneid,  nor  Shakspear  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth,  Notwithstanding  the  large  use  at  present  of  metallic 
pens,  we  are  still  great  consumers  of  goose-quills,  and  some 
notion,  although  an  inadequate  one,  maybe  formed  by  the  amount 
of  our  own  importation  of  them,  which  is  not  less  than  twelve 
millions  and  a  half — yet  not  a  quill  a  year  for  every  two  of  us, 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

Tlie  Duck, — Of  the  almost  innumerable  species  of  this  family 
but  a  small  number  has  been  found  amenable  to  domestication.  The 
most  notable  is  the  mallard,  the  anas  boschas  of  naturalists,  or 
common  wild  duck,  which  is  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  source 
of  the  domestic  duck  of  Europe.  The  family  is  numerous,  ex- 
tending from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  to  within  about 
ten  degrees  of  the  Equator,  when  it  becomes  rare.  In  the  Malayan 
islands,  for  example,  there  exists  but  one  small  teal,  the  anas 
arcuata.  In  the  Philippines,  wild  ducks  of  several  species  are 
numerous,  and  in  Lower  Bengal  they  are  very  abundant,  most  of 
them  birds  of  passage. 

The  duck,  in  the  domestic  state,  is  at  present  very  widely 
spread  over  the  world — ^probably  fiilly  as  much  so  as  the  domestic 
fowl.  In  some  countries,  as  in  China,  the  Hindu-Chinese  coun-. 
tries  and  the  Indian  islands,  it  is  much  more  so.  It  was  wholly 
unknown  throughout  the  entire  continent  of  America  when  dis- 
covered, although  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  it  the  mallard, 
the  source  of  the  European  domestic  duck,  is  known  as  a  bird  of 
passage,  from  which  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  mere  existence 
of  an  animal  amenable  to  domestication  is  not  enougL  The 
people  among  whom  animals  amenable  to  domestication  exist, 
must  also  possess  the  intelligence  and  p9.tience  necessary  to 
effect  its  domestication,  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mexicans,  in   the   case  of  tlie  turkey,  dog,   and  the   Peruvians 
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in  the  cases  of  the  llamas,  no  American  nation  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. In  the  northern  parts  of  that  continent,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  abundance  of  wild  animals  and  the  few- 
ness of  human  inhabitants,  would  be  a  discouragement  to  their 
domestication. 

The  duck  in  the  domestic  state  was  as  much  a  stranger  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  in  America,  although  the  domestic 
fowl  was  known  to  several  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  them.  To 
these,  to  America  and  to  Australia,  it  has  been  conveyed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  all  of  them,  whatever  the  climate,  it  has, 
with  its  habitual  hardihood,  fecundity  and  usefulness,  invariably 
thriven  and  multiplied.  It  was  the  Malays,  as  shewn  by  the 
name  of  the  bird,  itik,  who  introduced  the  duck  into  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  thriven  may  be  seen  by  the 
account  which  Sir  John  Bow  ring,  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  there  bred.  "  Tuig,''  says  he,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Philip- 
pines, "is  a  pretty  village  with  thermal  baths  and  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants;  its  fish  is  said  to  be  particularly  fina 
Near  it  is  the  village  of  Pateras,  which,  no  doubt,  takes  its  name 
from  the  enormous  quantity  of  artificially  hatched  ducks  (palos), 
which  are  bred  there,  and  which  are  seen  in  incredible  numbers 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  are  fed  by  small  shell-fish  found 
abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  lake,  and  which  are  brought  in 
boats  to  the  Paterias  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  duck- 
rearing  is  called  itig  (Malay,  itik,  a  duck)  by  the  Indians.  Each 
pateria  is  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a  bamboo  enclosure  on 
the  river,  and  at  sunset  the  ducks  withdraw  from  the  water  to 
adjacent  buildings,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  return  in  long  procession  to  the 
river.  The  eggs  being  collected,  are  placed  in  large  recept- 
acles containing  warm  rice-husks,  which  are  kept  at  the  same 
temperature,  the  whole  is  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  young 
birds  are  removed  by  their  owners  as  fast  as  they  are  hatched. 
We  saw  hundreds  of  the  ducklings  running  about  in  shallow 
bamboo  baskets,  waiting  to  be  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.^' 

The  wild  source  of  the  domestic  duck  of  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  Java,  is  most  probably  a  different  species  from  the  mallard, 
that  of  Europe.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  sporting  very  little 
in  colour,  which  is  invariably  a  dusky  brown,  never  assuming  the 
colours  of  the  mallard,  as  does  the  European  duck, — ^from  its 
walking  erect  in  the  manner  of  a  penguin,  and  from  its  flesh  being 
of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

In  Southern  China,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China,  ducks  form, 
after  pork,  the  chief  animal  food  of  the  people,  and  they  do  so  in 
the  Malayan  islands  after  the  buffalo.   They  are  dried  and  smoked 
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as  we  do  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  and  their  salted  eggs  make  a  large 
share  of  sea-stock. 

The  duck,  in  the  domestic  state,  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Greeks  in  the  Homeric  times,  and  to  the 
Jews  of  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament.  Caesar  does  not  enume- 
rate it  among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Britons,  and  we  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  it  was  unknown  to  our  ancestors  some  two 
thousand  years  ago.  That  it  was  known  in  Italy  for  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  is  certain,  for  we  find  itself  and 
the  goose  very  frequently  represented  on  Etruscan  vases.  When 
or  by  whom  the  duck  was  first  domesticated  is  unknovm,  and  un- 
knowable, but  to  judge  by  the  variety  which  now  exists,  the 
useful  discovery  was  probably  made  at  several  distant  and 
independent  points,  and  India  and  China  would  probably  be 
among  the  foremost,  as  earliest  in  civilization.  That  its  first 
domestication  is  an  aflair  of  very  remote  times  is,  I  think,  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  wild  mallard,  although  easily 
tamed,  has  not  been  found  to  sport,  in  form  or  colour,  or  to  lose 
the  power  of  flight,  in  any  length  of  time  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried. 

That  the  art  of  domesticating  the  duck  was  discovered  at 
several  distant  and  independent  points  is,  I  think,  further  to  be 
inferred  from  the  different  and  independent  names  given  to  it  in 
the  languages  of  several  nations.  The  names,  hansa  in  Sanskrit, 
vuttu  in  Tamil,  and  bdt  in  Persian,  now  given  in  common  to  the 
duck  and  goose,  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  originally  those  of  the 
duck  only,  and  extended  afterwards  with  an  epithet  to  the  goose, 
a  less  important  and  more  recent  conquest.  In  the  languages  of 
Eastern  people  among  whom  the  duck  has  been  immemorially 
domesticated,  while  the  goose  is  professedly  but  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and,  still,  little  better  than  naturalized, 
there  is  always  a  specific  name  for  the  duck.  Thus,  in  Malay  it 
is  itik,  and  in  Javanese  bebek,  the  goose,  as  already  stated,  going 
under  the  Sanskrit  name  of  hangsa,  with  the  Portuguese  syno- 
nyme  of  gangsa.  The  Malay  name,  I  may  notice,  has  been  very 
widely  disseminated,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages east  of  Sumatra,  as  far  as  the  Philippines,  in  which  last  it 
presents  itself,  but  having  for  a  synonyme  the  Spanish  j^a^o,  cor- 
rupted from  the  Arabic. 

In  the  languages  of  European  nations  the  duck  and  goose  have 
always  distinct  names,  and  those  for  the  former  seem  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  each  class  of  tongues.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Greek 
caschas,  in  Latin  anas,  in  German  ente,  and  in  Erse  tunnag. 
The  anitra  of  the  Italian  and  the  anade  of  the  Spanish  are  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Latin  anas,  taken  from  one  of  its  oblique  cases. 
The  Portuguese  adem  may  possibly  be  a  still  greater  corruption  of 
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the  same  word     The  origin  of  the  English  word  duck  and  the 
French  canard  have  not,  I  beUeve,  been  traced. 

The  Swan. — The  swan,  far  more  ornamental  than  useful,  can 
hardly  be  named  among  domesticated  birds.  All  the  species  (and 
there  are  six  of  them)  seem  amenable  to  a  certain  amount  of  do- 
mestication, but  that  which  has  been  long  familiar  to  us  is  one 
species  only,  the  cygnus  musicus  of  the  ancients.  The  white 
swans  are  natives  of  the  colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  visiting  the  more  temperate  in  winter.  The  black  swan, 
a  creature  of  the  imagination  with  the  ancients,  is  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  Sanskrit  has  no  name  for  the  swan,  naturally  enough,  since 
the  bird  never  visits  even  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Hindustan. 
In  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the  bird  is  known  it 
has  distinct  names.  In  Persian  it  is  chuhcah,  in  Greek  kukras, 
in  Latin  ct/gnus,  in  German  schwan,  and  in  Erse,  or  Irish,  aila. 
The  Italian  cigtio,  the  French  eigne,  and  the  Spanish  cisnCj  are 
corruptions  of  the  Latin  name ;  our  own  a  corruption  of  the 
German,  or  rather  another  orthography  of  the  same  word.  As- 
suredly this  diversity  would  not  have  existed  had  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  been  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  that  source 
the  country  of  Transaxiana,  the  Aryana  of  Sanskrit  scholars. 
The  flesh  of  the  swan,  even  of  the  cygnet,  is  of  very  little  value, 
but  its  down  is  valuable,  and  the  quills,  I  find,  are  valued  at  six- 
fold those  of  the  goose. 

I  may  conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks.  1.  Amidst  the 
vast  multitude  of  the  feathered  creation,  the  number  amenable  to 
domestication,  or,  at  all  events,  which  has  been  domesticated,  is 
extremely  small.  2.  Within  the  historic  period  not  one  gpecies 
has  been  domesticated,  the  domestication  of  aU  of  them  belonging 
to  times  too  rude  and  remote  for  record.  To  this  the  only  excep- 
tion that  I  am  aware  of  is  the  musk-duck,  a  native  of  Equatorial 
America,  of  no  great  value.  3.  Difiering  in  this  respect  from  the 
greater  number  of  domesticated  quadrupeds,  all  our  domesticated 
or  half-domesticated  birds  are  traceable  to  their  originals  in  the 
wild  state,  a  fact,  no  doubt,  ascribable  to  their  superior  means  of 
escaping  pursuit  through  their  power  of  flight.  4.  The  domesti- 
cated are  invariably  larger  than  their  wild  originals.  5.  The  va- 
riety as  to  plumage,  form,  and  size,  differs  in  the  different  species, 
and  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  domestication  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  generally  to  their  utility  to  man.  The 
variety  is  greatest  in  the  common  fowl,  the  turkey,  and  duck,  less 
in  the  goose,  but  carried  so  far  in  all  of  them,  that  they  lose  the 
power  of  flight.  The  least  useful  to  man  differ  little  in  plumage, 
and  not  at  all  in  size,  from  the  wild  birds  from  which  they  sprang. 
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while  they  all  preserve,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power  of 
flight,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  gallini  and  the  peacock  The 
pigeon  sports,  indeed,  infinitely  as  to  colours  and  form,  but  in 
magnitude  it  does  not  exceed  the  wild  bird,  and  it  preserves  its 
power  of  flight  entire.  The  pheasants  have  been  only  naturalized, 
not  domesticated,  and  do  not  sport  at  all,  or  if  they  occasionally 
do  so,  perhaps  not  more  frequently  than  in  the  absolutely  wild 
state.  6.  The  number  of  the  different  species  domesticated  in  pos- 
session of  different  nations  will  be  found  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  their  civilization.  Savages  have  none  at  all.  The  wild 
inhabitants  of  Borneo  have  but  one,  the  common  fowL  The 
Egyptians  had  but  one,  the  goose.  The  early  Greeks  had  but  the 
duck  and  goose.  The  Chinese  have  only  the  common  fowl,  the  duck, 
and  goose.  The  Hindus,  the  Malays,  and  the  Persians,  in  com- 
mon use,  only  the  common  fowl  and  duck  It  is  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  modern  Europe  alone  that  possess  the  whole  number. 
7.  The  domesticated  birds  are  very  far  from  having  proved  of 
equal  utility  to  man  with  the  domesticated  quadrupeds.  Their 
strength  is  nothing,  their  tegument  of  small  comparative  value, 
and  their  flesh  more  or  less  a  luxury  viewing  the  comparative  cost 
of  rearing  thena. 

DOMESTICATED  INSECTS. 

There  are  but  four  insects  that  have  been  domesticated — the 
silk-worm,  the  bee,  the  cochineal  and  the  lac  insects ;  but  the 
presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other  of  them  certainly  indicate 
stages  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Silk-worm. — By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
silk-wprm.  In  Tropical  Hindustan  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the 
countries  which  lie  between  them,  wild  silk-worms  exist  in  the 
forests,  the  coarse  produce  of  which  is  still  used  for  textile  pur- 
poses. Ail  that  seems  to  have  been  necessary  was  to  place 
these  under  the  care  of  man,  and  to  cultivate  for  them  the  most 
suitable  food.  It  seems  generally  allowed  that  this  discovery  was 
first  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  from  them  it  spread  east- 
ward to  Japan,  and  westward  as  far  as  Spain.  No  insect  pro- 
ducing a  cocoon  or  nest  available  for  economic  use  is  known  in 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  or  the  New  World. 

When  or  in  what  manner  the  cultivated  silk-worm  was  intro- 
duced into  Japan,  Anam,  Persia,  and  India,  we  know  not,  for  the 
incurious  and  inaccurate  nations  of  these  countries  keep  no 
records  of  such  events.  But  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  times  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  who  were  in 
direct  communication  with  it,  make  no  mention  of  siUc  as  one  of 
its  productions,  not  even  the  art  of  winding  the  filament  of  the 
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wUd  cocoon,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  their  time  silk 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Hindus.  The  rearing  of  the 
silk-wonn  with  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Europe  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  manner  in 
which  the  silk  insect  was  introduced  is  told  by  the  historian 
Procopius,  and  fully  credited  by  Gibbon  and  Sobertson.  Two 
Christian  monks,  Persians  by  birth,  had  resided  in  China,  and 
there  observed  the  art  of  rearing  the  silk-worm.  They  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Emperor,  and,  by  his  command,  returned  to  China, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  back  the  eggs  in  a  hollow  cane.  These 
were  hatched,  and  the  worms  fed  on  mulberry  leaves,  and  from 
the  contents  of  this  hollow  cane  have  sprung  all  the  silk  of  Turkey, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Spain,  and,  most  probably,  also  of  Persia. 
By  some  such  obvious  and,  indeed,  only  possible  means,  silk  must 
have  been  introduced,  but  the  story  has  still  a  somewhat  monkish 
aspect,  for  the  names  of  the  adventurous  monks  are  not  stated, 
nor  any  specific  date  given  for  their  beneficent  enterprise  out  of 
the  thirty-eight  years  that  Justinian  reigned. 

The  quality  of  the  silk  produced  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  test 
of  the  civilization  of  the  nations  producing  it,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  climate,  which  may  generally  be  described  as  that  which 
is  most  favourable  to  the  vine.  The  finest  silk  is  produced  in 
Italy  and  France,  although  in  these  the  worm  be  an  exotic.  Next 
to  these  is  China,  the  parent  country  of  the  worm.  Bengal  stands 
much  below  China,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  much  Eu- 
ropean improvement.  Three  thousand  French  or  Italian  cocoons 
or  larvae-nests  will  yield  sixteen  pounds  of  raw  silk,  while  it  will 
take  fourteen  thousand  of  the  cocoons  of  Bengal  to  yield  the  same 
quantity  of  an  inferior  article.  The  silk  of  Japan,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  now  exported,  is  inferior  to  that  of  China, 
but  on  a  level  with  that  of  Bengal,  and,  but  for  European  im- 
provement in  the  last,  would  be  much  superior  to  it.  The  lowest 
silks  are  those  of  Cochin-China,  Siam,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  corres- 
ponding with  the  low  industrial  skill  and  inferior  civilization  of 
the  nations  inhabiting  these  countries. 

Some  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  produce  of  the  Chinese 
butterfly,  which  Greek  or  Eoman  never  saw,  and  of  the  bare 
existence  of  which,  indeed,  they  had  no  conception  until  above 
five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  may  be  formed  firom  the 
statement  of  a  few  facts.  We  ourselves  import  raw  and  wrought 
silks,  to  the  yearly  value  of  fifteen  millions.  The  very  ribbons 
we  import  are  of  a  value  little  short  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
sUks  of  France  are  probably  of  still  greater  value,  and  those  of 
China  are  most  likely  worth  both  of  them  put  together.  In  the 
third  century  a  pound  of  Chinese  silk  was  worth  in  Eome  twelve 
ounces  of  gold.     A  pound  of  silk  of  the  same  country  sells  now 
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in  London  for  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  that  price ;  and  the  gow^ 
of  the  wife  of  an  industrious  mechanic,  made  from  it,  is  of  a 
.quality  fsur  superior  to  the  robe  of  a  Boman  empress,  made  of  the 
same  material 

The  Bee, — ^The  domestic  bee,  although  varying  in  form  and  size, 
like  other  animals  long  domesticated,  is  considered  to  be  every- 
where the  same  species,  one  out  of  many  of  the  same  genus.  Its 
domestication  marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  but 
still  a  very  early  ona  Among  mere  savages  it  is  unknown,  for  to 
these  the  produce  of  wild  bees  is  sufficient,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  wild  animals  are  sufficient  for  the  mere  hunter.  Among  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  the  domes- 
tication of  the  bee  is  probably  as  old  as  that  of  the  ox  or  the  hog. 
It  is  now,  and  immemorially  has  been,  practised  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Persians. 

There  are,  however,  some  remarkable  exceptions  The  bee  was 
not  domesticated  by  the  Jews  of  Scripture ;  to  be  accounted  for, 
in  some  degree,  by  their  barbarism,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, from  Palestine  being  a  region  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  bee 
in  its  wild  state, — a  land,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
"  overflowing  with  honey.''  The  bee  has  been  domesticated  in  the 
cold  region  within  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  but  in  no  part  of 
the  plain  of  Hindustan.  Its  absence  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  early  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  to  the  north, 
and  the  presence  of  palms  to  the  south,  the  saps  of  which  yield 
a  far  more  cheap  and  abundant  saccharime  matter  than  the  honey- 
comb. Neither  has  the  bee  been  domesticated  in  any  part  of 
China  or  any  part  of  Africa,  Egypt  excepted,  probably  for  the  same 
reason.  In  tropical  countries,  where  flowers  are  to  be  found  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bee  has  no  motive  for  laying  in  a  store 
of  honey  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  feeding  the  young ; 
and  hence  the  domestication  of  the  bee  is  unknown  to  them. 
This,  however,  does  not  preclude  particular  localities  specially 
favourable  to  bees  from  being  claimed  as  private  property,  of 
which  we  have  examples  in  the  customary  laws  of  the  Malays. 

The  civilized  nations  of  ancient  and  middle-age  Europe  had  no 
other  saccharine  matter  than  honey,  so  that  to  them  the  culti- 
vation of  the  bee  was  a  matter  of  much  importance  ;  and  here,  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  it  is  singular  that  people  who  had 
invented  the  far  more  difficult  arts  of  fabricating  malleable  iron, 
and  of  reducing  the  ores  of  copper  and  silver,  should  not  have 
discovered  the  seemingly  far  easier  art  of  extracting  and  crys- 
taUzing  the  saccharine  matter  of  such  plants  as  the  beet  and 
carrot,  which  were  weftknoNni  to  them. 
Honey,  of  sucli  value  ani.  im^xXasi^^  \»o  wsl\  ^ssLVi.^\Ats,  is  with 
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lis,  who  consume  yearly  not  less  than  800,000  tons  of  the  produce 
of  the  cane,  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  sweetmeat.  The  wax  is 
of  far  more  consequence,  for  we  import  it  yearly  to  the  amount 
of  some  600  tons,  and  most  of  it  the  produce  of  wild  bees,  to 
judge  by  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  it,  such  as  India, 
Africa,  and  Brazil 

Cochineal — The  cochineal  insect,  the  coccus  cacti  of  naturalists, 
is  the  exclusive  product  of  the  New  World,  within  the  tropics. 
It  is  the  sole  source  of  true  scarlet,  a  colour  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity, to  the  middle  ages,  and  even  to  Hindus  and  Chinese. 
The  Soman  purple  was  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  had  a  strong 
smell,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  box-coat  of 
one  of  Queen  Victoria's  coachmen  is  an  article  of  far  superior 
value  to  the  Imperial  robe  of  Augustus  Caesar,  which,  besides  its 
inferior  colour,  and  unpleasant  odour,  was  made  of  vulgar  serge. 
Although  now  our  own  national  colour,  it  has  become  so  only  in 
comparatively  modern  times.  The  warriors  of  Agincourt  and 
Cressy — even  those  of  Bosworth-field,  were  certainly  not  clothed 
in  scarlet,  for  the  cochineal  insect  was  unknown  to  Europe  until 
Cortez  conquered  Mexico,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  this  little  insect,  smaller  than  a  pepper-corn,  we 
use  yearly  to  the  value  of  £400,000. 

Lac  Insect — ^This  minute  creature,  the  coccus  ficus  of  natu- 
ralists, a  native  of  Tropical  Asia,  from  Bengal  to  Slam  in- 
clusive, is  described  by  Buchanan  Hamilton  as  being  domes- 
ticated in  the  first  of  these  countries.  The  insect  itself,  which 
forms  its  nidus  round  the  twigs  of  trees,  mostly  of  the  fig  family, 
is  itself  the  source  of  the  .colouring  matter,  a  red  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  of  the  cochineal  Some  half  century  ago  the 
art  of  preparing  a  soluble  dye  from  the  lac  and  its  gum,  was 
discovered  by  some  Englishmen,  in  Bengal,  and  under  the  name 
of  lac-dye  this  article  is  now  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
cochineal,  in  the  production  of  an  inferior  scarlet.  We  import  it 
ourselves  to  the  extent  of  some  8,000  cwts.  But  the  gum  or 
resin,  which  forms  the  nest  of  the  insect,  is  now  of  more  value 
than  the  dye,  being  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  sealing-wax, 
and  a  valuable  material  for  varnishes.  Of  this  we  import  yearly 
to  the  amount  of  better  than  16,000  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
£170,000. 

The  word  "  lac,''  which  has  long  had  its  place  in  our  dictiona- 
ries, I  may  mention,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  laksha, 
vernacularly  lac,  or  lak,  the  numeral  for  "a  hundred  thousand," 
in  reference  to  the  great  number  of  the  insects  in  a  single  nest 
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I  make  this  statement  on  the  high  authority  of  the  greatest 
oriental  scholar  of  his  day,  my  friend  the  late  Horace  Wilson. 

The  value  of  the  insect  produce  which  we  consume  yearly  will 
not  be  over-rated  at  sixteen  millions  ;  so  that  the  domestication 
of  insects  is  more  connected  with  the  progress  of  civilization  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear. 
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